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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Sixth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the Seventh Day of January, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Twelve, in the Fifty- 
setond Year of the Reign of His Majesty King GEORGE 


the Third. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 17, 1812. 


PETITION rrom tae Frame Work 
KNITTERS OF. LEICESTER AGAINST THE 
Oxpers IN Councit.] Mr. Samuel Smith 
presented a Petition from the Frame Work 
Knitters of Leicester, praying for the Re- 
yal of the Orders in Council, in as far as 
egarded America, and also against the 
newal of the East India Company’s 
hater. ‘Fhe hon. member assured the 
House, that the present Petitioners had 
niformly conducted themselves in the 
most orderly and becoming manner, and 
ow came to the House, praying that the 
inal stab might not, by a war with Ame- 
ica, be aruin to their manufactures. The 
wesent Petition was signed by 11,000 
ersons. 
| Mr. Babington concurred in bearing 
stimony to the temperate and orderly 
mduct of the manufacturers in Leices- 
wshire, who cast their eyes only to that 
louse for relief. They now trusted to the 
isdom of that House to avert from them, 
nthe words of their Petition, the greatest 
all calamities, starvation in a land of 
lenty. 
The Petition was then read, setting 
nth ‘That the Petitioners feel them- 
lves sorely aggrieved on account of the 
ul depression in their trade: and that it 
st clearly appears to them that the Or- 
ts in Council, as they relate to America, 
the cause of this falling off of our com- 
(VOL, XXI, ) 








merce; and that the. Petitioners have 
been kept at restricted employ by the va- 
rious speculations which have.been carried 
on by their employers, in the hope that 
the Orders in Council would be repealed, 
and that ultimately a good understanding 
might be brought about between this 
country and America ; and that, from this, 
it is clear that the measure prayed for is 
the last hope of the Petitioners; and, 


| though they would not presume to dictate 


to the House, yet they cannot but con- 
sider America as placed by the bellige- 


| rents in a most critical situation, and, as a 


war with one of the contending powers 
may be the result, a repeal of the Orders 
would, in fact, be a stumbling-block to 
France, and America would probably 
open her ports to our vessels, and throw 
herself on our protection ; and that the 
Petitioners see with much concern the 
charter of the East India Company about 


_ to be renewed, seeing they engross the 


whole of the trade to the. Eastern seas, 
without any advantage to the country, but 
only to themselves; and praying the 


| House to take their Petition into early 


and serious consideration, and to adopt 
such measures thereon as to them shall 
seem meet,” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM BELFAST RESPECTING 
Coin.}] Lord Castlereagh presented a Pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood of Belfast, setting forth, 


(B) 
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rica, be aruin to their manufactures. The 
present Petition was signed by 11,000 
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conduct of the manufacturers in Leices- 
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House for relief. They now trusted to the 
wisdom of that House to avert from them, 


in. the words of their Petition, the greatest | 


of all calamities, starvation in a land of 
plenty. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth «That the Petitioners feel them- 
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are the cause of this falling off of our com- 
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been kept at restricted employ by the va- 
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though they would not presume to dictate 
to the House, yet they cannot but con- 
sider America as placed by the bellige- 
rents in a most critical situation, and, as a 
war with one of the contending powers 
may be the result, a repeal of the Orders 
would, in fact, be a stumbling-block to 
France, and America would probably 
open her ports to our vessels, and throw 
herself on our protection ; and that the 
Petitioners see with much concern the 
charter of the East India Company about 


| to be renewed, seeing they engross the 
| whole of the trade to the. Eastern seas, 


without any advantage to the country, but 
only to themselves; and praying the 
House to take their Petition into early 
and serious consideration, and to adopt 
such measures thereon as to them shall 
seem meet,” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 
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nience arose from the present practice ip 
Ireland. 
The Petition was then brought up and 
read, and was ordered to lie on the table; f 
i: 


« That the Petitioners have suffered, and 
continue to suffer, much inconvenience 
and expence in their dealings, arising 
from the excessive price and scarcity of 
uineas :\ and praying. that they may be 
put on the samie footing with Great Bri- 
taih, in any future Bill which may be 
introduced into parliament respectin 

payments in specie”’ The noble lord 
said, that when the Bill passed last ses- 
sion, he had opposed ‘its being then ex- 
tended to Iteland, because there were 
scarcely any Irish members at that time 


in attendance at the House; and it would: 


not have been right to pass an act of that 
momentous ‘importance, and to make it 
binding on Ireland, in the absence of al- 
most all itsrepresentatives. Since thattime, 
however, guineas liad become so scarce 
there, that they could not be procured un- 
der 4s, 6d. and 5s, premium, making an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. besides the time lost, 
and trouble acquired by those who had ab- 
solute occasion for them. He was glad to 
understand that his right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) intended 
in the Bill which he was this night to move 
for leave to bring in, to continue the act 
of last session, to extend the provisions of 
itto Ireland ; but he still thought he was 
only fulfilling his duty in bringing for- 
ward this Petition, which had been trans. 
mitted to him from an apprehension that 
such was not to be the case. The high 
Eremign for guineas had pressed very 

ard on such tenants as were obliged to 
pay in gold, by rendering it difficult to 

rocure the cash for their rents in time. 

ndeed, under such circumstances, the 
country could not have long carried on 
any branch of business, had it not been 
for the humanity and liberal sentiments of 
the greatest part of the landlords. But 
there were still some exceptions, which 
occasioned individual oppression, and it 
was the object of the Petition to remove 
such. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole agreed that there 
would be great injustice, if the enactments 
of the Bill, which had been passed as ap- 
plicable to England, during the last year, 
were not now extended to Ireland. He 
was happy, therefore, that his right hon. 
friend, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had determined to extend, the provisions 
of the Bill which he was about to move 
for leave to bring in, to Ireland, thereby 
communicating the same advantages to 
one part of the empire as to the other. 

Mr. Stewart allowed, that great inconve- 





' Gorp Coin 4nd Bang Note! me 
Mtn? Bitt.]* The Chareltor of the Bt 
chequer rose for the purpose of movij 

that the act of last session, making Bath 
Notes a legal tender, in certain cases, be 
continued under cettain amendments, and 
that its provisions be extended to Ireland, 
It was not necessary, he obsérved, im this 


stage of the proceeding, to make min 


observations, but looking back to the dis 
cussion that took place last session when 
he introduced a similar measure, he was 
aware that the Bill (if the House permitted 
him to bring it in), would not pass with. 
out occasioning very considerable discus. 
sions. He would shortly state the cours 
which he would propose the House to 
adopt on the present occasion. He hat 
no intention whatever of hurrying the Bill 
through the House, as many gentlemen 
members for Ireland were at present ne- 
cessarily engaged in that kingdom, and 
from the nature of their engagements at 
the different assizes would not be enabled 
to attend the discussions for some time; 
he should therefore propose to read the 
Bill a first and second time before the ho- 
lidays, to have it printed, and then to ap- 
point some day after the recess for the 
commitment of it, in order that gentlemen 
from Ireland might be present at the dis- 
cussion of the various provisions, He 
would now barely state the nature of the 
circumstances which induced him to re 
commend the continuance of the meastfe. 
He did not intend to make any other @l- 
teration in the provisions, further than ex- 
tending the operation of the Bill to Ite 
land, and providing that payments of Baik 
notes into court, out of court, and in pro 
cess of law, should be deemed legal Ao 
ments. Since the passing of the last Bill, 
he had ascertained that in the courts of 
King’s bench, Common Pleas, and Ex 
chequer, there had been but three actions 
brought on the question of ‘legality of 
tender. ‘One was an action of replevi 
tried before lord Ellenborough, where & 
tender in Bank notes was proved; but 
the present state of the law that was 
deemed not a sufficient answer to the at§ 
tion. The other was an action of my 

King against one of his tenants for ‘the 
smal] sum of 451. the object of which wi 
evidently merely to try the question ; the 








. not receive notes as legal tender. 


6) 
money was paid into court and the pro- 
ceedings were stayed, the noble lord hay- 
ing previously given notice that he — 
e 
other was also an action for a small sum 
which was paid into court, aad no subse- 
quent proceedings took place. These 
were the only cases which he had been 
able to find upon record. According to 
the provisions of the Bill, it did not occa- 
sion any impediment to prosecutions if the 
ublic had been inclined to quarrel with 
it, therefore he was justified in saying that 
there was.no great disposition to resist the 
measure, nor did the public feel much op- 
pression from it, because if they felt ag- 


om actions in many instances weuld | 


ave been brought. The circumstance 


of so few being instituted, shewed that the ' 


public were not anxious to procure mo- 
ney in payment: of their demands. He 


was, of course, confirmed in the opinion 


he ‘had: expressed when the matter was 
Jast before the House, that hostility to the 
measure was not a sentiment generally 
prevalent in the country,.and that there 
were but few who would be inclined.to 
follow the example of the noble lord 
(King). It might-be said, if the evil was 
ofso.very limited an.extent,. there was no 
need of aremedy. In this he could not 
concur ; for if men once found that they 
could, by oppression against their neigh- 
bours, promote their own advantage, there 
were, he was afraid, many who, if not re- 
strained by law, would not scruple to do 
0; but the rarity of the attempt to com- 
mit.an evil afforded consolation when a re- 
medy was sought to be provided against it: 
and the present measure was only giving 
security tothat species of payment which 
the great body ofthe peuple were evidently 
willing toreceive. With these few observa- 
tions he should content himself, and move, 
“That leave be given to:bring in.a Bill 
to continue and amend an act of the last 
session of parliament, for making more 
effectual provision for preventing the. cur- 
tent gold coin of the realm from being 
\paid.or.accepted for a greater value than 
the.current value of such .coin, for. pre- 
Wenting any note or bill of the governor 
and company of the Bank of England 
‘from being received: for any smaller sum 
than the sum therein specified, and for 
staying proceedings upon a distress. b 
‘Aender of such alae os to extend the 
same'todreland.” 
_ Lord Folkestone said: he.was unable, even 
mM that early stage of the business,.to avoid 
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expressing his astonishment at the very 
flippant manner in. which the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced and argued the 
present motion, when the question was ac- 
tually meither. more nor less than that of 
making bank-notes a legal tender. The 
language of the right hon, gentleman when 
the Bill was originally brought forward, 
towards the close of last) session, and 
on the spur of a pretended occasion, was 
very different. He then said. it was merely 
an experiment called for to meet a parti- 
cular exigency, and it was generally un- 
derstood that the Bill was not intended to 
be renewed, until at least it had been duly 
examined inall its various bearings. Yet 
within nine days before the expiration of 
that Bill, the right hon. gentleman came 
downto propose not enly its revival but 
an additional provision, which it was ob-" 
vious, would have exactly the same effect 
as making Bank-notes a legal tender. 
Besides this, there were other circum- 
stances that had passed this night, which 
ought, in bis opinion, to determine the 
House to pause before they gave leave to 
bring in this Bill. -The noble lord oppo- 
site (Castlereagh) had last year objected 
particularly to the extending of this Bill 
to Ireland, because bargains in the north 
of that country being made for payment 
in gold, it would Kave the effect of de- 
frauding the creditors. It would conse- 
quently be well to consider whether the 
present. petitioners from Belfast, who com- 
plained of a loss of 25 per cent. on the pay- 
ments in gold, were debtors or creditors— 
tenants or landlords? Whether they meant 
to relieve themselves from their obliga- 
tions by a cheaper mode of payment, or 
‘whether they were impelled by gene- 
rosity to relieve those who were indebted 
to them ? Jt.seemed that all contracts for 
lands in Ireland had ‘been made for pay- 
ment of the rent in gold; and now, if 
these petitioners were tenants, it would 
shew clearly they were desirous to pay in 
a medium of less value than gold. He 
thought the House would be wary how 
they admitted this: if the contract was 
made expressly for a gold payment, which 


had, as, he was informed, long been the 


custom in Ireland, forcing the party who 
had a right in virtue of bis contract to re- 
ceive gold only, to. accept of paper in its 
stead, would be highly unjust, and was ‘a 
good argument against the Bill being ex- 
tended. One of the main reasons adduced 
in fayour.of the Bill of last session was, the 





plbcuaahedt and increasing. price of gold. 
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Now if he was rightly informed, gold was 
diminishing in price, and therefore the 
attempt to continue the Bill only shewed 
that ministers were determined to have 
such a Bill in all cases, and at any rate. 
Though the price of gold was now actu- 
ally diminished, it was however by no 
means in consequence of the Bill of last 
session, because gold rose in price for 
some months after it passed, and the 
greatest distress was experienced in the 
western parts of England, particularly for 
want of silver to carry on the common 
concerns of trade ; and in most towns the 
inhabitants were under the necessity of 
issuiog out tokens of their own, to avoid a 
total stagnation of the most ordinary bu- 
siness, Another reason against renewing 
the Bill, wes, that it had failed in one of its 
principal objects, viz. that of preventing 
more than one-and-twenty-shillings being 
given for a guinea, The Bill only pro- 
vided against giving more than a Bank- 
note and a shilling for a guinea ;_ but by 
changing the Bank of England for coun- 
try bank-notes, you might add as many 
shillings to those as you pleased, and 
could not be hurt for it; so that it was 
daily and hourly evaded with impunity. 
As a proof of this, there had only one 
conviction taken place since passing the 
Act, and that was of a man seduced into 
the transaction by. a police-officer sent on 
purpose to trepan him into the fact. The 
provisions of the Act had not been ac- 
complished, nor would be accomplished : 
and he hoped, therefore, the House would 
exercise its discretion, before it gave a 
sanction to the renewal of such a Bill. 
As to the new clause proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman, and which went not 
only materially to alter the Bill, but also 
to substitute a fictitious circulating medium, 
as a legal tender for payment, in lieu of 
the standard coin of the realm, he conjured 
the House to pause before they consented 
to entertain a proposition so ruinous to the 
credit and to the vital interests of the 
country. 

Lord Castlereagh was not disposed at 
present to go into any arguments on the 
Bill, as frequent opportunities would here- 
after occur for the discussion of its merits. 
He should only notice that the noble lord 
seemed to adhere to the opinions enter- 
tained by him last session, and to press his 
opposition before the Bill was brought in. 
He wished io correct him in two points, 
in which he appeared to be under misap- 
prehension with respect’ to what he 
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(lord C.) and his right hen. friend had 
stated. The reason which he had for not 
extending the measure to Ireland last 
session, was on account of the absence 
of many Irish members, and not from 
any view that it would not be desirable 
for that country. He had stated that jt 
was his opinion that the circumstances of 
Ireland, in a certain degree, varied from 
those of England, so as to exclude at that 
time its introduction. As to the supposed 
pledge of his right hon. friend, he appre. 
hended, that he had stated quite the re. 
verse of what the noble iord had imputed 
to him; for his right hon. friend had 
stated, that if nothing short of making 
Bank notes a legal tender would serve. to 
correct the evil, a remedy to that extent 
must be applied. He thought, that so 
long as the Bank of England were prohi- 
bited by law from paying their notes in 
gold, the legislature owed it to the sub- 
ject to protect him against any demands 
which were not under these circumstances 
equitable ; because, by not affording that 
protection, great injustice might be done 
to the subjects of the realm. In that opi- 
nion his right hon. friend had coincided, 
With respect to the practice in Belfast and 
its vicinity, the noble lord was misinformed, 
‘for the practice was the reverse of what § 
he had stated; contracts were made there 
to pay in pounds sterling, and not in gold, 
Guineas had ceased to be the circulating 
medium, and therefore the subject, could 
not pay his debts in gold; and ought to 
be protected by law from being called 
upon to do that which it was totally out of 
‘his power to effect. 

Lord Folkestone explained, that he hada 
clear recollection on both the points, in 
which the noble lord had supposed him to 
be in error. 

Mr. Tierney would not oppose the mo- 
tion for leave to bring in the Bill, but ob- 
served that it was very evident from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, that the country was already in the 
situation which had been predicted last 
session, namely, in a situation of moving 
from bad to worse. He asked in what re- 
spect did this measure fall short of making 
Bank notes a legal tender? The answet 
was, that they were to be legal tenders 
only in a court of justice. But what law 
was there which could compel any man'to 
part with his goods or property contrary 
to his inclination ? The fact was, that this 
Bill went to affect immediately all inte 
rests and every class: of society. If-be 
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were to buy 1,000l. worth of plate, would 
he not be perfectly secure in paying ‘for 
the commodity in Bank notes? If the sil- 
yersmith brought an action in a court of 
jaw, the payment into court of 1,000/. in 
Bank notes would be an acquittal of the 
defendant. And how then could this Bill 
be said not to go the full length of making 
these notes a legal tender? He implored 
the House to consider well this subject be- 
fore they came to a decision upon it. Un- 
less he could himself perceive an altered 
disposition in the House, he should deem 
all endeavour at argument superfluous and 
unnecessary, for, after the protracted and 
lucid discussion which the measure of last 
session had undergone, after the able re- 
port which had been presented by the 
committee on the subject, nothing could 
be expected from opposition but obloquy, 
and the man who stood forward against the 
Bill would be accused of a wish to subvert 
public credit. At the same time, he had 
that opinion of the right hon. gentleman’s 
good sense as to believe, that he had expe- 
rienced no small degree of pain in coming 
to a resolution to submit such a proposi- 
tion to the House: He knew indeed that 
the right hon, gentleman dared not meddle 
with the Bank,—He knew that the go- 
vernment had proceeded so far, that the 
Bank had become its masters, and the 
masters of the finance of the country.—It 
remained therefore for that House to re- 
sume its character and exercise its duties, 
by shewing to the Bank that at least par- 
liament was above them, and was deter- 
mined to protect the credit of the country. 
He could not see in what manner it would 
fall short of a direct fraud, to compel the 
subject to take in payment for goods of 
real value a paper, the value of which it 
was iinpossible for him to ascertain. There 
had been much talk of the French as- 
signats, but in one point of view their 
forced circulation was less atrocious than 
that of Bank-notes, inasmuch as the as- 
signats were grounded on some sort of 
pledged security, on national domains, the 
property of the state. [Here the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer smiled. }]—The 
right hon. gentleman smiled at his ven- 
turing to contrast the enormous issues of 
the French government with those of the 
Bank of England ; but he was prepared to 
contend that the French did at least seek 
to save appearances, which was more than 
the right hon. gentleman thought it worth 
his care to do. This new manifestation of 
Is views and intentions, ought to make 
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every man of property pause before he 
any longer placed his confidence in par- 
liament, which was now about to sanction 
a measure that must necessarily prove a 
mortal blow to the credit of the Bank it- 
self.. The Bank had now no other interest 
than the interests of their own monopoly 
to attend to. The time once was when 
their corporate interests went hand in 
hand with the commercial and financial 
interests of the country; but they had 
now become distinct and separate, and no 
other security remained for the public but 
the forbearance of the Bank. He meant 
no reflection whatever on the individual 
characters of the directors—with many of 
them he had lived. in habits of personal 
confidence ; for some of whom he had the 
highest personal esteem. But as a corpo- 
rate body their conduct had no claim on 
his respect—they had in that capacity de- 
served no confidence, except the confi- 
dence of the right hon. gentleman, whom 
they were always prepared to accommo- 
date. He knew of nothing that they had 
done for the promotion of the public in- 
terests, but he knew of much for the grati- 
fication of their own thirst and eagerness 
of gain. It was now incumbent on them 
to shew what they had hitherto pertina- 
ciously concealed—he meant the real 
amount of their profits since the suspen- 
sion of cash payments. As soon as the 
immediate question should be disposed of, 
he would take the liberty of moving for 
this account, as well as for a committee to 
inquire into the state of the affairs of the 
Bank. This might serve to shew that 
there were some who did not shrink from 
doing their duty on this occasion, and who 
wished to warn the House upon the new 
and perilous crisis to which they were ar- 
riving. He would at least not be one of 
those to lead the people of this country ad 
ignotum per ignota to a situation in which 
the establishment of a legal tender would 
leave no other security than the gold and 
siiver in the actual possession of the Bank. 
He did not mean to say that for every 
note that was issued a corresponding sum 
should be kept in its coffers, but when he 
saw the directors and the right hon. gen- 
tleman in league together to give a forced 
currency to Bank notes, he had a right to 
satisfy himself about the intrinsic value of 
those notes. He recollected that one of 
the governors of the Bank had last ses- 
sion represented himself as entertaining 
considerable objections to the measure of 
a legal tender, and he should be now 
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happy to learn that the hon. gentleman 
remained unaltered in ‘his opinion. He 
was aware that by the employment of cer- 
taiv arts, and by certain means, almost the 
whole of the commercial interest had been 
taught to believe, that their prosperity was 
essentially connected with the present sys- 
tem of Bank issues. He knew that all this 
might be urged again, and that he might 
easily be described as a person who wish- 
ed to destroy the credit of the country. 
He should, however, have no recourse to 
argument on the present question, because 
he believed that all.argument upon it had 
been exhausted last session by several of 
his friends about him, and particularly by 
one hon. and learned gentleman whom he 
did not then seein his place (Mr. Horner). 
“Tet the right hon. gentleman then,” 
said Mr. Tierney, “ take al] the responsi- 
bility of this proceeding to himself, he is 
known to plume himself upon his stout- 
ness, and his contempt of majorities or 
minorities, and he has this day given a 
pretty good earnest of it. 1 believe that 
no other minister would have dared ‘to 
come down to this House and propose to 
make the promissory notes of a corporate 
commercial body a legal tender. Let the 
right hon. gentleman then continue to ad- 
vise only with his faithful directors, I shall 
give him no further opposition, because I 
believe it to be utterly useless. I shall 
therefore conclude by declaring before 
God, that I speak not from the influence 
of party views when I lay my hand upon 
my heart, and express it as the settled con- 
viction of my mind, that the measure now 
proposed will operate to blast for ever the 
credit of the Bank, and the financial secu- 
rity of the country, and I sit down so- 
lemnly protesting against it accordingly.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, in explanation, 
that there was a substantial distinction be- 
tween compelling the acceptance of 
notes as a legal tender, and making them a 
legal tender into court. 

Mr. Whitbread ridiculed the distinction 
drawn by the noble lord, which, he con- 
tended, amounted to nothing. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had never 
supposed that'the opposition made by the 
right hon. gentleman, or those who acted 
with him, was for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the credit.of the country, but he had 
conceived that the enlightened policy, as 
it was called, proposed by them would, if 
adopted, have proved ruinous and in- 
effectual.—-With respect to the charge of 
stoutness and disregard of being in a ma- 
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jority or a minority, made against him 

the right hon. gentleman, he could agsuy, 
him that he was far from feeling so indif, 
ferent ashe was represented to be, onthy 
point. In the measures he propogedyhy 
was actuated by a strong conviction ¢ 
their being such as were approved of bby 
the great majority of the feeling and seng 
ofthe country, as well as of parliament; 
and the right hon. gentleman himself bad 
been obliged to confess that he was aware 
the measure was so popular, while he pro. 
tested againstit, thathe knew it was in vain 
for him to oppose it, though he attributed 
this popularity to the impositions practised 
onthe country by artful and designing men, 
It. was rather a singular way of supporting 
his argument, for the right hon. gentleman 
to confess that the entire mercantile body 
of the country was against him. He 
really conceived that they were as likely By 
to form a true estimate of their own in 


‘terests as the right hon. ‘gentleman. He 


no doubt felt some pain in proposing this 
measure, bnt he must be a hardy politi. 
cian, indeed, who in the present circum. 
stances of the world would «do any. thing 
to endanger the credit of the Bank. As 
to the mode of endangering it, he knew 
that he differed widely fromthe right hon. 
gentleman. He believed it to be per- 
fectly impossible, at present, whatever it 
might be at other periods, to fix any pre- 
cise limit to the issues of the Bank, without 
producing serious occasional inconve 
nience to the public service. With respect 
to the disposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man not to oppose this measure, he would | 
be extremely happy to see this disposition 
exerted on other occasions, and extended 


.to all questions relative to the policy of the 


present administration. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hos. 
gentleman was mistaken in supposing, 
that he would not oppose any measure 
brought forward by him ; he would give 
no such pledge, as he never saw any ges 
tleman whom he was so much inclined to 
oppose. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared— 

For the Motion......ccerseeesesdeed 7S 
Against iit....cerccsecccercssrsoneees +26 
Majority........s-secnnresesral 

Leave was accordingly given to bring 

in the Bill. 


Morion RESPECTING THE OvuTSTAND- 


Mr. 
Tierney immediately moved, That 
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Secret Committee be appointed to examine 
the total amount of the outstanding de- 
mands on the Bank of England, and like- 
wise of the fands for discharging the same ; 
and that they do also enquire into, and re- 
ort their opinion upon, the effects pro- 
duced by the Order in Council of the 27th 
of February 1797.” 
Mr. Manning objected to the motion; 
and stated, that the Bill which had: been 
brought in that night was not introduced 
at the desire or request of the Bank of 
England, any more than the: Bill of last 
session, commonly called Lord Stanhope’s 
Bill, \He spoke not in the character of a 
Bank Director, but from himself alone. In 
that view, he could not see any comm 
for the committee which was propesed. 
If, indeed, the Bank Directors had desired 
the present measure, he should think it a 
i sufficient reason for the appointment of a 
committee. The actual amount of the 
issue of Bank notes at present was 
22,500,000/. which, of course, did not in- 
clude Bank tokens. If any member 
moved for any particular return, he would 
second it. He was surprised that any 
member should so far under-value the se- 
eurities of the Bank: as every acre of 
land inthe country might be considered 


as forming a part of the securities for the 


Exchequer Bills. There was a debt 
owing from government to the Bank of 
11,600,000/. and the two loans, which al- 
together amounted to near twenty mil- 
lions. This was sufficient security. The 
Exchequer Bills, as he had before observed, 
stood on the most solid ground. He thought 
that parliament was right in calling, from 
time to time, for the amount of Bank 
notes in circulation, and for other par- 
ticulars, but he could see no reason for en- 
tering into such a committee as the hon. 
tember proposed. As to what had been 
said of the sordid and selfish views of the 
Bank, many matters of great public in- 
terest had been assisted by the liberality 
of the management of the Bank; and he 
challenged the right hon. gentleman to 
show a single instance in which the pub- 
lic had not received theit portion of the 
profits said to have been made by that cor- 
poration. 

_Mr. H. Thornton objected to tlie motion. 
The amount of Exchequer Bills and loans, 
&e. was generally known. ‘If the question 
stood on the solvency of the Bank, then it 
ought to go to the committee that a report 
might be made, which would shew that 
a opinion adverse to the Bank’s solvency 
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rested on a false foundation. He was fa- 
vourable to all fair and reasonable enquiry, 
but he must say, that it was.not the object 
of the Bank Directors to gain base lucre. 
If they were misled, it was in their wish to 
assist the mercantile world. The measure 
now proposed might be necessary, though 
uncalled for by the Bank, and though it 
went beyond what had been enacted last 
year. 

Mr. Johnstone would vote for the motien, 
though he disclaimed all idea of imputation 
upon the conduct of the Bank Directors, 
who had shewn more moderation im the 
issue of paper-money than had been prac 
tised in any other country, when that ex- 
pedient had been adopted. He could not 
agree with his right hon. friend, that the 
Bank were masters of the ministers: but 
the contrary. It was the fault, not of the 
Bank but of parliament, that things were 
in their present situation. If the Bank 
were left to itself, he should have no fear 
of the proposition of a legal tender. He 
wished the country to know what were the 
assets of the Bank independent of what 
consisted in government securities, which 
latter (in Exchequer Bills) amounted at this 
moment to no less a sum than 7,500,0001. 
There was no doubt that the Bank could 
discharge ali its debts, as it related to it- 
self; but the connection with government 
wasa different thing; and a time would 
come when that would be a serious con- 
sideration. Every nation that had adopted 
a practice similar to the present, had run 
a career of bankruptcy; and the effect 
must be serious, if men were compelled 
to take a Bank note as a legal: tender. 
The mischief had been done by parlia- 
ment itself in compelling the Bank to ad- 
vance money when they were making ex- 
traordinary issues of paper, which had 
raised the paper issue up to 22 millions, 
Government were the means of doing this, 
in consequence of the embarrassments 
which they had experienced from the de- 
ficiencies of the late Mr. Goldsmid. 

Mr. Marryatt thought the reason for op- 
posing the motion extraordinary as urged 
by the deputy governor of the Bank, (Mr. 
Manning), namely, that the Bank had not 
required it. - Did any public body come 
to parliament and ask for such an enquiry 
into their concerns? Nothing was more 
unlikely. He was’ far from wishing to 
overthrow the credit of the Bank, and he 
thought its credit would be best supported 
by wfair enqairy. What was said:of the 


Bank ‘would ‘be as applicable to govern~ 
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ment respecting sinecure places. In both 
instances the parties would be benefitted; 
and gain more credit by enquiry. The 
longer we went on in the present fatal 
paper system, the worse should we find 
our situation. The deputy governor of 
the Bank was last year against the legal 
tender; now he had a little changed his 
opinion. What it might be next year it 
was not possible to tell. One circum- 
stance was important. A Bill lay on the 
table to make the embezzlement of pro- 
perty a higher crime, in consequence of 
the repeated failures of bankers, and other 
occurrences. The misconduct of the 
bankers was owing in a great degree to 
the change of the practice at the Bank, 
since the restrictions on their cash pay- 
ments. After that restriction they offered 
their discounts in an unprecedented man- 
ner, and the bankers lost sight of all pru- 
dence and circumspection : the results of 
which had produced astonishing occur- 
rences.. The discount system had been 
carried to an extent almost incredible. 
Every failure of this sort had been owing 
to the conduct of the Bank of England ; 
whereas, formerly, the bankruptcy of a 
banker was a very rare thing. That of 
Fordyce, many years back, was still talked 
of: such an event was formerly thought 
to be like a dreadful fire, or a plague: fit 
to be registered in a chronological table. 
But now, by the new plan, in the course 
of eleven years, there had been eleven 
bankers in the Gazette, out of the sixty in 
London. Their failures were likely to be 
as common as those of underwriters or any 
other traders whatever. Every one of 
these bankrupt bankers had kept a dis- 
count account with the Bank of England. 
He had not the list in his pocket, or he 
could read the proofs of his assertion to the 
House. None had failed who did not 
carry on such accounts. He viewed the 
Bank as useful and absolutely necessary, 
and on that account felt that any abuse of 
it ought to be guarded against. He knew 
indeed that the governor and directors 
were bound by an oath, but it was an vath 
which related to their duties only as a 
corporate body. 

Mr. Manning explaine 


d, and re-stated, 
that lord Stanhope’s Bill was not desired 
by the Bank. 

Mr. Baring said, that if we went on 
" year after year borrowing, while we dimi- 
nished our means of repayment, the nation 
like an individual, must come to a bank- 


ruptcy. If there were any reasonable 
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doubts of the Bank’s solvency, a good reg. 
son would be furnished for appointing a 
committee; but he could not understand 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney), when 
he called the Bank rich and prosperoys, 
and afterwards said they might be ina 
state of bankruptcy. The truth was, that 
the Bank had it not in their power at the 
present moment to pay their debts in bul. 
lion, not having sufficient in their posses. 
sion; and it was useless to endeavour to 
make them perform impossibilities. He 
believed that only a few bankers applied 
to the Bank for discounts, since it would 
rather affect their credit to do so, asit 
would affect that of an eminent mer. 
chant.. As the motion might tend to ex. 
cite distrust in the country with respect to 
the solvency of the Bank, he could not give 
it his support. 

Mr. Hibbert supported the motion. . It 
would bea great evil to make a Bank-note 
alegal tender. He bore testimony to the 
honourable conduct of the Bank Directors, 
who, he believed, acted from the purest 
ideas of supporting commerce ; but he 
thought that there would be great doubts 
in the public mind, unless parliament ap- 
pointed a committee, as they had done in 
1797. 

Mr. Abercromby begged to call the at 
tention of the House to the admission 
made by an hon. Bank Director (Mr. 
Baring) who acknowledged that perseve- 
rance in the present system would be at- 
tended with the ultimate ruin of. the 
country, and yet contended, that not 
persevering in it would be equally des- 
tructive, because it would prevent us from 
vigorously prosecuting the war. Surely, 
when men of so much experience involv 
ed themselves in such evident contradic. 
tions, it was reasonable that some enquiry 
should be made. There was no guarantee 
that the Bank of England should not either 
increase their debt or diminish the small 
quantity of bullion remaining in theit 
hands. When to these circumstances was 
subjoined, the declaration of the deputy 
governor of the Bank of England, that 
every acre of land in the country was 
pledged for the payment of their notes, 
he thought there could be no hesitation in 
appointing the committee. 

Mr. Manning expiained that he had said, 
that his own land as weil as that of every 
other proprietor, was answerable in a due 
proportion for the payment of the Exche: 
quer Bills, which was a public debt of the 
nation. 
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Mr. Baring said, the observation he had 
made was, that there was not a sufficien- 
cy of bullion to enable the Bank toresume 
cash payments. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, insisted that the 
jssue of Bank notes had been greatly aug- 
mented since the year 1797, and as Ex- 
chequer Bills were secured by the notes, 
the landed property of the country was 

ut in jeopardy at the will of the directors 
of the Bank of England. He begged to 
know if the other side of the House would 
consent to the production of an account 
shewing the quantity of Exchequer Bills 
purchased by the Bank of England from 
government in the public market, which 
had been hitherto with-held ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to the declaration of an hon. and 
learned gentleman, that all the land of the 
country might be confiscated to pay the 
Exchequer Bills in the possession of the 
Bank, observed, that it might as well be 
said, that.a gentleman possessed of an es- 
tate of 10,0002. a year, and having a mort- 
gage of 10,0002. upon it, ran a risk of hav- 
ing all his land confiscated; for the Bank 
could not possess more Exchequer Bills 
than were issued by government, viz. 43 
© or 44 millions. On the subject of the mo- 

tion, he thought that on the right hon. 
» gentleman’s own showing it ought not to 
be acceded to ; for the right hon. gentle- 
man asserted that the Bank was an extra- 
vagantly overgrown and rich corporation. 
What necessity then for an enquiry into 
its situation? As to the security for Bank 
notes, it was ample. Besides the assets in 
the hands of the Bank, it should be recol- 
lected, that Bank notes were receivable at 
the Exchequer, and that double the whole 
amount in circulation was received there 
yearly. 

Mr. Tierney, in explanation, said, that he 
had not represented the Bank as great and 
flourishing, and abounding in wealth. He 
allowed that they had made great profits ; 
but his next motion would shew how he 
thought they had dissipated those profits. 
In consequence of the restrictions imposed 
on their payment in specie, the Bank had 
certainly made enormous profits; but 
these they had divided among themselves, 
and for aught he and the country knew, 
had left nothing for their creditors. 

‘The motion was put, and negatived 
Without a division. 

Mr. then moved for an account 
of all sums divided by the Bank of Eng- 
land, on their capital, frout Sth Jan. 1787, 
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to 5th Jan. 1812, specifying the sum in 
each year. 

Mr. Manning thought this motion an 
unnecessary interference with the internal 
concerns of the Bank. Every one knew 
what those dividends had been. 

Mr. Barham, although he objected to 
the former motion, supported this, on the 
ground that all possible information on the 
state of the Bank should be afforded to 
the public. 

Mr. Grenfell stated, that the bonuses di- 
vided among the proprietors of Bank 
stock, since 1787, amounted to $24 per 
cent. on the capital. 

Mr. Baring thought the motion unne- 
cessary. It would not give the House any 
information that was not already in their 
possession. 

Mr. Marryatt contended, that it was 
never intended by the restrictions on the 
payment in specie, that the Bank should 
make the large sum which they had made 
out of the public distress. He attributed 
their unwillingness to show the state in 
which they were, not to any doubt of their 
solvency, but to their being ashamed of 
their profits. There was a provision in 
the charter of the Bank of England which 
required that a meeting should be called 
twice a year, at which meeting the profits 
of the Company should be exhibited. This 
provision had hitherto not been complied 
with ; no doubt lest the public should be 
made acquainted with the enormous profits 
divided by the proprietors. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


Piymouts Breaxwater.] Mr. Lushing- 
ton brought up the report of the Commit- 
tee of Supply. On the motion for agree- 
ing to the resolution for granting 80,000/. 
to commence a Breakwater in Plymouth 
Sound, 

Sir Home Popham said :—Mr. Speaker, 
I did not presume to trespass upon the 
patience of the House, when it was ina 
committee on the subject of Plymouth 
Breakwater. It was in deference, Sir, to 
the many senior and much more enlight- 
ened officers who are now in your pre- 
sence; I avail myself, however, of this 
opportunity to record my sentiments on 
the subject. I am anxious to do so, as 
two reports have been industriously circu- 
lated, which have no foundation ; the first, 
that I intended to resist the grant. On the 
contrary, Sir, I think too much credit can- 
not be given to the First Lord of the Ad- 


(C) 
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miralty for bringing forward this measure ; 
and I think there is no officer in the Bri- 
tish navy who will resist the application 
of money to give security to the road- 
steads of this country. The second report 
was, that I had a plan of my own to pro- 
pose. I really, Sir, have no such thing in 
contemplation: I was called upon by the 
government of 1805 to give an opinion on 
the practicability of establishing Break- 
waters, and the best mode.of doing it. I 
did so, Sir, but it was on condition that 
my opinion should not be publicly acted 
upon, without my going down to Ply- 
mouth and examining the Sound tho- 
roughly to enable me to revise, that opi- 
nion; but I recommended, in the strongest 
manner, that a committee of experienced 
naval officers, with an engineer, should be 
sent there to examine the sets ef tides, &c. 
and a variety of other technicalities with 
which it is not necessary to trouble the 
House, as many of its members, both in 
and out of office, have read that report. 
Quite satisfied, Sir, that a more able man 
-than Mr. Rennie cannot be found, I am 
equally satisfied of the great advantage 
which the. service has derived from the 
works which Mr, Bentham has continued 
at Portsmouth: and, as civil engineer to 
the navy, I wonder he was not consulted. 
I think the country would have been bet- 
ter satisfied, if they could have seen at- 
tached to the reports, the name of the pre- 
‘sent commander-in-chief at Plymouth, 
the appointment of whom has done so 
much credit to the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty. This gallant officer might 
have called to his assistance his second in 
command, another very meritorious officer, 
and the captain of the St. Salvador, captain 
Nash, than whom a more zealous officer, 
or a better practical seaman, does not exist 
in any service in the known world.—A 
report, backed by such officers, would 
have had the greatest weight in the coun- 
try, and would have rendered it unneces- 
sary to offer a word upon the subject. 
When I mention committees, I am com- 
pletely within the practice of the present 
board: for I had the honour of being at- 
tached to a committee, consisting of three 
flag officers and a captain, to examine a 
gun carriage ; and if this committee, with 
the exception of myself, had been ap- 
pointed to examine Plymouth Sound, and 
report accordingly, the House would have 
had such an authority to have acted upon, 
as would have made all discussion unne- 
cessary. This, Sir, is a subject on which 
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professional men have a great difference of 
opinion ; indeed, Sir, the very men whog 
reports are upon your table, differ as much 
as possible. The one says there is ample 
room within the Breakwater to moor fift 

sail of the line, and that they can weigh 
at any time, and with all winds. Anothe 
says thirty-six sail of the line; and, 
third tells you he agrees in general to the 
reports, but he would rather sign for thi 

sail. The First Lord of the Admiralty lag 
night reduced his opinion to twenty : and 
Ido say that if the work can be accom. 
plished to that extent, it will be a wonder. 
ful improvement, and do great honour 
the present First Lord. I cannot, Sip, 
carry my views to this extent: I do not 
mean to say that in the area described 
within the Breakwater, thirty-six sail of 
the line may not be placed in fine weathe 
to a mathematical nicety. The report 
tell us, that when a ship is taking up he 
lee anchor, her gun-room port will be 
eight fathom from the weather anchor of 
the ship astern of her: I know that ships 
may lie closer, but that must be in deep 
water, where there is no chance of ships 
striking upon each other’s anchor. The 
first great feeling of responsibility will be 
running in, and anchoring twenty, or even 
fifteen sail of the line, in a heavy gale 
from the south-south west, in the confined 
space of one mile by a large quarter wide; 
and if I had the honour of such a charge, 
I should feel great uneasiness, and that! 
was running inte this confined spot under 
some degree of risk. I am not quite satis 
fied about the effect of this Breakwater 
upon Cawsand bay, it may possibly injure 
it; and Cawsand bay has proved a valu. 
able anchorage, under particular circum 


stances. The First Lord of the Admiralty 


alluded to the state of the enemy’s ships, 
that their-activity in building was beyond 
conception, and although they had now 
but one ship of the line in Brest water, 
they might soon have thirty-six, the same 
number which he proposed to place undet 
the Breakwater. If this thirty-six sail of 
the line should be caught within this 
Breakwater, in a strong wind from south 
to S.S.E. the enemy’s fleet might sail 
from Brest to Ireland, and reach it, before 
(including the time for intelligence) our 
fleet could well get out of Plymouth 
Sound. The distance from Plymouth and 
Brest to Ireland, is nearly the same. 

such a situation of things, Sir, the enemy 
would be invited to invade Ireland, for 
who. is there who will venture to contra 
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dict me, when I assert, that Ireland will be 


the stepping-stone to the invasion of Eng-- 


jand, and not England to the invasion of 
lreland? Then, Sir, would it not be a wise 
measure, to apply this vote to a naval es- 
tablishment in Bantry bay, would it not 
conciliate the affections of the people, and 
would it not shew that you were deter- 
mined to treat them with confidence, and 
afford them the best protection against 
the common enemy ? Sir, I will only de- 
tain the House to say, that although I do 
not think the Breakwater will by any 
means answer to the effect of the calcula- 
tion upon your table: yet the right hon. 
gentleman has every credit for bringing 
forward any proposition to improve our 
road-steads.. I am sorry to differ as to the 
extent of advantage, and in some respects 
as to the mode of proceeding ; but on the 
great principle of improving our naval es- 
tdblishments, I certainly concur. With 
respect to what fell from the right hon. 
gentleman on the subject of Cherbourg, I 
can only say, that while I had the honour 
of commanding that blockade, in the ab- 
sence of a most experienced and gallant 
officer, captain Malcolm, I saw with asto- 
nishment the activity with which the 
enemy was building his line of battle 
ships, completing-the works about his 
bason, and the Breakwater which formed 
his roadstead. 

Captain Beresford thought the Break- 
water would not injure Plymouth Sound ; 
and that if it should only hold four or five 
sail it was worth the expence. The enemy 
= not get out of Brest with a south 
wind. 

Sir Joseph Yorke spoke in favour of the 
measure; and hoped that the hon. and 
) gallant officer (sir H. Popham) would not 
press the question of opposing a committee 
of naval officers. He should have no he- 
sitation of running into the Breakwater in 
a gale of wind, for which, in his opinion, 
his right hon. relation (Mr. Yorke) would 
long live in the recollection of the navy. 

Sir R. Bickerton approved of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, that sir 
Samuel Bentham had asserted his having 
seen his plan carried into execution in fo- 
reign parts. Had this been enquired into? 

Mr. Whitbread had the highest respect 
for Mr. Rennie as a civil engineer; but at 
the same time he thought any thing com- 
ing from sir Samuel Bentham, civil engi- 
heer of the navy, was deserving of great 
Consideration, some of whose objections to 
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Mr. Rennie’s plan, owing to some infor- 
mality were, he understood, never yet 
examined into. It might be questioned 
whether the improvement was equal to the 
expence, which although estimated at 
1,100,000/. would in the end probably 
amount to two millions; and it might also 
now be doubted from the opinions deli- 
vered, whether this work would brin 
about any relaxation in the blockading 
system. He was glad, however, that 
something was likely to be done; nothing 
being so bad as indecision; yet before 
going too far it might be advisable to en- 
quire farther into the practicability of the 
measure. 

Sir Charles Pole held the objection of a 
fleet getting out of Brest before it was pos- 
sible to get out of the Breakwater perfectly 
nugatory. He lamented that the work 
was not begun in 1806. 

Lord Cochrane imputed the supposed ne- 
cessity for this Breakwater to the usage of 
making men of war take in their masts, 
&c. in open roadsteads, instead of going 
into harbour for that purpose; a practice 
which occasioned the greatest discontent 
in the navy, as it prevented the sailors 
from ever getting on shore. Under the 
existing circumstances of the country, he 
thought every expence not absolutely ne- 
cessary ought to be avoided, but, if he 
might be permitted to do so, he would 
move as an amendment to the question be- 
fore the House, “ That towards the con- 
struction of this Breakwater, a duty of 50 
per cent. be levied on all Sinecures, which 
the committees of parliament had declared 
ought to be abolished, and a duty of 20 
per cent. on all other sinecures.”’ 

The Speaker observed, that it was not 
competent to the noble lord to make such 
anamendment. All that the House could 
do was, directly to assent to or dissent 
from the motion for agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Lord Cochrane said, that the money 
which, according to his proposition, might 
be raised from the holders of revenue 
offices, would be much better employed in 
dropping stones into Plymouth Sound, 
than in giving Burgundy, Champagne, and 
dances to the ladies of London. 

Mr. Baring thought the proposed naval 
arsenal at Northfleet more necessary than 
the Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. 

Mr. Yorke said, the Breakwater would 
in a very few years, by the saving it would 
occasion, more than repay its expences 
He thought that both the arsenal at North- 
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fleet and the present work were necessary ; 
and that we had not yet done enough. 
Mr. Bentham was not, as had been stated, 
civil engineer of the navy, and had at pre- 
sent sufficient occupation in his own de- 
partment. The sum wanted at present 
was merely to enable the necessary pre- 
parations to be made; and no pains would 
be spared to get information with respect 
to the carrying the plan into execution. 

The resolution was then put and agreed 
to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 18. 


Mutiny Brit.] The order of the day 
being read, for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee on the above Bill, . 

Earl Grosvenor rose and said, it would 
depend very much on the answers he 
should receive from the noble Secretary 
of State for the War Department, whether 
he would assent to the Bill then going 
into the committee, or move that the order 
should now be discharged, that it might 
be renewable for a future day. There 
were some very important points, con- 
nected with the military exertions of the 
country, en which he wished to receive 
information ; and he would state to the 
House what he had himself heard, and 
which, if true, was highly deserving of 
their lordships’ most serious consideratien. 
He had learned that the practice had 
lately obtained footing in the army, of 
transferring large bodies of persons, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment on board the hulks, 
to be attached to regulary regiments. To 
the proceeding which had heretofore pre- 
vailed, he meant not to object. No good 


reason could be assigned against the intro- - 


duction of a few persons into the army, 
who felt sincere contrition for their impro- 
per conduct. To prevent them would be 
an offence against humanity, for it was 
only giving to those, whose errors were 
venial, and who saw them in their true 
light, an opportunity to retrieve their cha- 
racter, and to improve themselves in so- 
ciety, if they were recommended as worthy 
of that favour; and, without such a re- 
commendation, no secondary considera- 
tion should induce government to commute 
their punishment for service in the army. 
But, had they been always thus introduced 
in small bodies, that dissatisfaction which 
was felt in particular regiments, which 
beheld them entering the service, as it 
were, in armies, would never have existed, 
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and he would not have had to complain ¢ 
so mischievous a system.—The next poiy 
on which he would touch, though not ig, 
mediately coming under the cognizance ¢ 
the noble Secretary opposite, was certaj 
connected with the situation of the ilhy, 
trious Commander in Chief. He alluda 
to a report which had been spread, thy 
orders had been issued to the recruit; 
serjeants of certain regiments not to enliy 
Irishmen, while foreigners were admitted 
without scruple. Why this exclesig 
should prevail, he knew not. It had beg 
said, indeed, that the Irish were addicted 
to desertion. He gave no credit to this 
calumny; for he knew there were » 
braver, miore generous, or more faithhyl 
soldiers than those of Ireland. Theyre 
ceived any kindness done to them with 
gratitude; they repaid it with unvarying 
affection; and if they ever did desert, i 
arose from severity oi treatment. He ex 
pected an answer from the noble Secretary, 
whether such orders had ever been in en 
istence, and, if they had, whether they 
were now annulled ?—He next came toth 
establishment of schoels for the education 
of the military, a measure, which reflected 
infinite honour on the illustrious individual 
at the head of the army, as shewing a 
earnest desire to call the attention of the 
soldiery to their best interests, With re 
spect to the system which had bea 
adopted, he wished to make one or two 
remarks. In the first place, he understood 
that these military schools were founded 
on the principles of the established religion 
of the country. To that there certainly 
could be no objection. He had also been 
informed, that the mode of instruction in- 
troduced in these schools, was the same s 
that made use of at Madras. Neither, he 
thought, could any fault be found with 
that proceeding. But avery strange feel- 
ing appeared to have gone abroad on this 
subject. Many persons imagined, from 
paragraph in the Address of the Society 
who espoused the Madras method of edu 
cation, that those schools were not only to 
be founded on the principles of the ests 
blished religion, but that Dr. Bell’s system, 
as at present developed, should alone be 
permitted, and that no alteration whatevet 
should be allowed. If any improvement, 
however excellent, were proposed by Mr. 
Lancaster, or by any other individual, it 
wasto be rejected ; although tending to for 
ward the great plan of national education 
That such an opinion prevailed, absurd a 
it was, hefelt perfectly convinced; andhe 
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stated it only for this reason, that the 
principle which many persons considered 
those schools as established on, and which 
feeling was calculated to do much mis- 
chief, might be officially disproved.—The 
noble earl next adverted to the compulsion 
which had been used to force the attend- 
ance of the soldiery at those schools. Un- 
doubtedly, by the law, they might be 
compelled, by their commanding officers, 
to attend to their military duties ; but that 
law, in his opinion, could scarcely be con- 
sidered more powerful in compelling them 
to attend school, than it would be to force 
them to learn to dance, or to become 
masters of any other acquirement, not ne- 
cessarily connected with their regular 
duties. But as the education which the 
soldier was likely to receive, must be ex- 
tremely useful to himin every situation of 
life, he thought all disgustatattending mili- 
tary schools would gradually subside, and, 
therefore, no enactment appeared to him 
necessary on the subject.—His lordship 
then called the attention of the House to a 
subject which, at the present moment, 
was extremely important—he ‘meant the 
mode of recruiting for the army. He la- 
mented, most deeply, that the system 
which had been formed, in 1806, by a 
great statesman, the late Mr. Windham, 
was not pursued. If the House looked to 
the enlistment in the year he had men- 
tioned, and compared it with the returns 
in the present, the falling off in the latter, 
if they took away from the account the 
numbers who had been drafted from the 
militia, would be found lamentable indeed ; 
and the more so, as, by the volunteering 
system, the militia, the constitutional force 
ofthe country, was likely to be ruined. 
He would ask the noble Secretary, what 
course he intended to pursue? Whether 
he intended totally to discountenance that 
system, which his predecessor in office 
(lord Castlereagh) declared he would not 
discourage, but which, in reality, he had 
discouraged ? After the shert trial that 
system had had, which led to very great 
advantages, that noble lord professed, that 
he would not do it away altogether; he 
would not completely discourage it. But 
it was impossible not to feel, that the 
strong opinions expressed by that noble 
lord on the subject, must have had a 
powerful effect throughout the country; 
an effect hostile to that system to which 
he was known not to be friendly. He 
demanded of the neble Secretary whether 
he intended to revive the system of 1806, 
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or to oppose and discourage it, as had 
been done?—He would now shortly ad- 
vert to a subject, which bad occasioned 
very general anxiety, he alluded to the 
practice of corporal punishment, which, 
for the last century, had been carried to 
such an extent in the British service, He 
confessed, while he was in the command 
of a militia regiment, such exhibitions 
were disgusting and shocking to his feel-~ 
ings, and he did all in his power to pre- 
vent its frequent occurrence. It was a 
practice condemned by many most re- 
spectable persons who had written on 
military subjects ; and, in the last year, a 
clause had been introduced in the Mutiny 
Bill, by which an option was given to 
courts martial either to inflict corporal 
punishment, as the term was generally 
understood, or imprisonment. He knew 
not how far that well-intended clause had 
occasioned a relaxation of the more severe 
punishment. To ascertain that fact, it 
was in vain te enquire how far it had been 
acted on in general courts martial. With- 
out the noble Secretary informed the House 
what effect the clause had on regimental 
courts martial, they must remain ignorant 
of the effect occasioned by the clause. 
This, however, he believed, that situations 
might exist, where, to take away, entirely, 
the power of inflicting exemplary punish- 
ment, would be attended with very bad 
consequences, But he supposed that the 
system would, at length, be so generally 
scouted by the army, as to render any 
specific enactment unnecessary. — The 
noble earl finally called the attention of 
the House to the excessive enlistment of 
foreigners in the English army, and the 
placing of foreign officers in the command 
of British troops. On this subject, he was 
sure their lordships felt a considerable de- 
gree of constitutional jealousy. In that 
statement, he was sure, even the noble 
lord on the woolsack would concer. The 
act of 1804 allowed 10,000 fereign troops 
in the country ; by that of 1806, the num- 
ber was increased to 16,000, and, 

that, none were permitted. Now, he would 
maintain, that those who had incerporated 
any of those troops with the native force, 
or placed foreign officers at the head of 
British troops, had acted illegally, and 
were liable to punishment. He would 
contest that point with any learned lord, 
even the noble lord on the woolsack. He 
knew the laws were perplexed, but they 
ought to be made so plain and clear, that 
every person could understand them ; and, 
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therefore, there could be no presumption 
in his advocating an opinion founded on a 
particular statute, although contrary to 
that of the learned lord. His lordship 
concluded by hoping that the noble Secre- 
tary would return satisfactory answers to 
the inquiries he had made. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not feel it 
necessary to go at length into the different 
topics which had been touched upon by 


the noble earl, several of which were not 


at all connected with the Bill then before 
the House. If, for instance, any improper 
latitude had been taken, either in sending 
persons to the army, who had been im- 
prisoned on board the hulks, or in enlist- 
ing foreigners, they were substantive and 
distinct questions, which must be argued on 
their own grounds, and ought not to ope- 
rate as an interruption to the present Bill. 
With respect to the transferring of con- 
victs, he would state, that the hulks had, 
for a considerable time, been placed under 
the superintending direction of one of the 
most intelligent magistrates in this coun- 
try. The system adopted by Mr. Gra- 
ham, and his exertions, had produced the 
happiest effects; and, when that magis- 
trate saw that an offender was penitent 
for his former crimes, he certified the fact, 
and the reformed prisoner was allowed, in 
some cases, to enter the army. Without 
such a recommendation, it was never per- 
mitted. The number who were thus 
brought back to society, might now pro- 
bably be greater than formerly; but 
this he attributed to the excellent system 
at present on board the hulks, which 
tended to ameliorate the morals of the 

risoners. But, taking the number thus 
incorporated with the army, in the most 
extended view, it would be found very 
trifling. Perhaps, indeed, too great a 
number had been sent to some particular 
regiments. If such were the case, it was 
certainly to be lamented, and ought to 
haye been avoided. Sure he was, how- 
ever, that where crimes were committed 
through indiscretion, or were occasioned 
by misfortune, and the perpetrators of 
them having become penitent, were desir- 
ous of returning to society, it would be 
most cruel to refuse them an opportunity ; 
and, he would also observe, that many of 
the persons who were thus sent to the 
army, from their bodily strength, and 
their hardihood of constitution, were emi- 
nently adapted for a military life. He 
was surprised to hear the assertion of the 
noble earl, that orders had been given not 
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to enlist Irishmen. Surely he must haye 
known, that the people of that coun 
formed the great strength and stamina of 
the British army, and to imagine that ap 
order, such as the noble earl had spoken 
of, could ever have been issued from 
head-quarters, was really ridiculous. With 
respect to those which were termed fi. 
vourite regiments, every person must knoy, 
that their commander could not be prevent. 
ed from refusing some individuals, and re. 
ceiving others; and they certainly hada 
right to look minutely into the characters of 
those whom they enlisted. As to what the 
noble earl had said on the subject of edu. 
cation, it appeared to him to apply rather 
to diocesan than to military schools. Bat, 
it was his firm belief, that if any improve. 
ment in those schools were suggested, it 
would be carried into effect. The noble 
earl had expressed his regret, that the 
system of a much-lamented friend of his 
had not been followed up. He certainly 
thought with his noble friend (lord Castle. 
reagh,) that that system was most preju 
dicial to the recruiting service ; and, in 
answer to what the noble earl had asserted, 
he would observe, that, under the present 
system, the army: was more numerous, and 
better disciplined, than it ever had been. 
As to the drafting from the militia, from 
which the noble earl foretold such evils, 
he believed, and he was borne out by 
many experienced officers, that it would 
have a directly contrary tendency. Al- 
though, in the last year, many bloody 
battles and sieges oe taken place, which 
necessarily induced a great loss of troops, 
yet, on looking to the returns, the British 
army would be found stronger now by 
10,000 men, than it was at the commence- 
ment of the year, notwithstanding all 
those losses. He, therefore, had a rightto. 
infer, that, by adhering to the system 
which had produced such results, it would 
answer the most sanguine hopes of the § 
country.—On the subject of corporal pus § 
nishment he coincided with the noble earl, 
who seemed to think, that however much 
it was to be deplored, it could not be done 
away altogether. In the last session, 4 
new clause had been introduced in the 
Mutiny Bill, leaving it optional with 
courts-martial to inflict imprisonment or 
the usual punishment; but, an adequate 
provision had not been made to carry that 
intention into effect, as no authority was 
given to confine offenders in the county 
gaols, which rendered it very difficult, im 
many situations, to exercise that discres 
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tionary power. There was also a defect 
in the Bill of last session, as no power was 
given to deduct part of the offender’s pay, 
while suffering imprisonment ; without 
which power, he was convinced, imprison- 
ment would do more harm than good. 
The Bill on the table, however, had been 
altered, to meet both those cases. The de- 
linquent was now liable to imprisonment 

| in the county gaol, and only a certain 
sum was allowed for his subsistence.— 
Much had been said on the subject of en- 
listing foreigners. Parliament had de- 
cided, that, in the present state of affairs, 
part of the force of the country should be 
composed of persons of that description ; 
and, when they contemplated the exertions 
which had been made by the enemy with 
the natives of foreign states; when they 
considered that France could not have 
done what she had done, without foreign- 
ers—the House would not deny, that we 
also had a right to repel her ambition, by 
making use of similar assistance. The 
noble earl, though he made the assertion, 
had not adduced a single instance of a 
foreign officer being placed at the head of 
British troops. At all events, these ques- 
tions were not at all comprised in the Bill 
before them, and therefore ought not to 
prevent the contmittal of the Bill. 

Earl Grosvenor was sorry that the 
system of the year 1806, was not only to 
be discouraged, but, as he gathered from 
the noble lord, was to be annihilated. 
The noble lord, in what had dropped from 
him on the subject, had by no means ex- 
plained what he had asserted as to foreign 
troops. He did not conceive himself 
bound to adduce any instance of foreign 
officers commanding British troops; but 
this he would say, that ifa single foreigner 
had been placed in such a situation, these 
who appointed him had acted illegally. 

The Bill then went through a Com- 
mittee, and was reported without an 
amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 18. 
PeTiTioN FROM BOLTON RELATIVE TO 


ARLIAMENTARY REFORM, a) Mr. 
Whitbread presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
of Bolton-in-the-Moors, assembled pur- 
iuant to public advertisement, setting forth, 

“That many of the Petitioners are, in 
Consequence of the depressed state of 
trade, in a situation of extreme distress, 
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and that the distress approaches so nearly 
to actual starvation, that they think it 
would be highly imprudent any longer to 
delay communicating their situation to the 
House: and that immense numbers of the 
industrious manufacturers in their neigh- 
bourhood, are reduced to the necessity of 
working for less than one fourth of what 
they would previous to the commencement 
of the war with France, whilst the neces- 
saries of life are, since that period, nearly 
doubled in price; and that they are con- 
vinced, by sad and dear-bought expe- 
rience, that the expensive war in which 
this country has been so long engaged, is 
the immediate cause of the distresses they 
now labour under; and that the continu- 
ance of this war, and most of its concomi- 
tant evils, are attributable to the imperfect 
representation of the people in the House ; 
and it is the humble opinion of the Peti- 
tioners, that if the House consisted of re- 
presentatives of the people only, it would 
not, for any doubtful prospect of benefit to 
our allies, consent to expose the people of 
this country to the certain misery, ruin 
and starvation, which the continuance of 
the war must bring upon them ; and that, 
though the Petitioners have, on many oc- 
casions, been proud to express their loy- 
alty and patriotism, and their willingness 
to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, in de- 
fence of their invaluable constitution; yet 
they cannot help shrinking from the hor- 
rible form in which death now seems to 
await them and their helpless families, 
unalleviated by any circumstances of 
glory or of advantage to their beloved . 
country; and praying, that the House 
will take into its serious consideration the 
privations and sufferings of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects in their populous district, 
and will devise some speedy means of re- 
lieving them ; and further, that the House 
will, by all the means in its power, endea- 
vour to bring about the so much wished 
for Reform in the Representation of the 
people: and will also recommend to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, that no 
means be left untried which are likely to 
restore to his Majesty’s loyal and long- 
suffering people the blessings of peace.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Nationat Expenpiture.}] Mr. Baring 
said, that he rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing for an Account of the total amount of 
money raised for the public service, in 
each year, from 1790 to 1811, by taxes, 
or by increase ef the National Debt; and 
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also for an Account of the sums expended 
by the commissioners for reducing the 
National Debt, during the same period. 
His object in making this motion was, to 
bring under one view the manner in 
which the funds had been raised for car- 
rying on the present war, both in taxes 
and by way of loan, which he thought pe- 
culiarly desirable during the discussion 
which was likely to take place on those 
points, directly or indirectly, in conse- 
quence of the Bill brought in last night. 
He begged leave also to take that oppor- 
tunity of correcting a misrepresentation 
which had gone abroad of what had fallen 
from him last night, and which he was 
induced to do, not from any importance 
that could be attached to his opinions, but 
because the expressions ascribed to him 
were of a nature to affect the public cre- 
dit. It had been stated that he said, the 
Bank of England was unable to pay their 
notes in specie. So far was he from hav- 
ing made such an assertion, that his whole 
argument was, that he thought their abi- 
lity to meet their engagements made the 
proposed enquiry useless. He always had 
thought that the Bank could pay in specie, 
but the difficulty was as to the supplying 


the quantity of paper called for by the 


country. He drew no comparison be- 
tween the funds of the Bank now, and in 
the year 1797, and he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he was not disposed to draw 
such a comparison. He begged pardon 
for occupying the attention of the House, 
but thought the delicacy of the subject de- 
manded some explanation. 

The Accounts were accordingly ordered. 


Distrtiation From Grain iN IRELanp. 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that before 
he made the motion with which he meant 
to conclude, he wished first to remove 
from the minds of gentlemen any miscon- 
ception, relative to the existence of any 
insufficiency of a supply of corn in Ire- 
land. It was not his wish to spread any 
alarm of scarcity, and this he thought ne- 
cessary to specify, because it too fre- 
quently happened, that the discussion of a 
subject was a sufficient ground for alarm. 
It was true, that in some local districts 
some deficiency might be found to exist, 
and, on that account, he thought it incum- 
bent on the Irish government to direct 
their attention to the subject, that if no 
ground for apprehension was found to 
exist, the public clamour or alarm might 
be silenced. In another point of view, 

4 
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he was averse to any interference with 
the corn laws, and was one of those why 
thought such interference productive gf 
more harm than good ; and with res 
to Ireland, he doubted whether any limita 
tion should be placed to the export of 
corn, as he conceived that country tol 
equal to supply more than it did at presen, 
to England. He deprecated the idea of 
encouraging distillation from corn as 4 
source of revenue, as it sometimes created 
a pressure which was severely felt; and it 
was the duty of government to sacrificg 
any small object of revenue to the com 
forts of the people. The food of the po 
in Ireland being chiefly potatoes, the high 
price of corn only affected them when they 
was a failure of the crop of potatoes, which 
was the only proof on the subject. | 
such a case, he thought it the duty of go 
vernment to put a stop at once to distill» 
tion. He was given to understand, tha 
the consumption of grain in Dublin wa 
nearly double, in consequence of the dis 
tillation from grain in that city—a pe 
mission by which industry was discop 
raged, and immorality promoted. He 
must repeat, however, that there did not 
exist the least reason to apprehend 4 
scarcity in Ireland, and that there wasa 
redundancy of previsions in one part of the 
country sufficient to preserve the reasony 
ble price, and to supply any deficiency 
that might partially exist. He concluded 
by moving, “ That there be laid befor 
this House, an account of the numberd 
gallons of Irish-made spirits on which 
duty was paid in Ireland, from the 5th 
day of January, 1811, to the latest periad 
to which the same can be made up; di 
tinguishing the districts, together will 
the amount of duty paid thereon.” 

Mr. W. Pole said, that he bad no objeo 
tion to grant the information required | 
the hon. gentleman. In the general vie 
which the hon. gentleman had taken of tht 
subject, he perfectly agreed. He underm 
stood the hon. gentleman to state, that 
did not think that there was any groutl 
for apprehending that there was a scareiff 
of grain in Ireland. He had taken eve 
means in his power to obtain the most 
curate information upon this subject, am 
he was convinced there was no danger 
scarcity. It was true that the prices 4 
grain were very different in different pol 
of Ireland, but that variety of price @ 
not arise from any deficiency of gralh 
Very unpleasant circumstances had 
curred in different parts of Ireland, 
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the people had endeavoured to prevent 
rain from being sent to the Dublin 
market, under a mistaken notion that it 
would cause a scarcity; but when a free 
intercourse was opened between the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, the result 
was, that the markets were all supplied, 
and the prices lowered. He was therefore 
warranted in saying, that even in the dis- 
tricts alluded to by the hon. gentleman, 
there was no reason to apprehend a 
scarcity. He agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that if there was any ground to ap- 
rehend a scarcity, it would become the 
daty of the Irish government to stop the 
distilleries; but he knew, from informa- 
tion upon which he could place the most 

rfect reliance, that all the distillers in 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, were now 
amply supplied with grain to carry on 
their business to the fullest extent for ten 
weeks to come. The regular time at 
which distillers ceased to work was the Ist 
of June; last year they ceased on that day, 
and he had a doubt that he could prevail 
upon them to cease at the same period this 
year, As they had therefore already a 
suficient supply of grain to carry them on 
till within a few days of the time at which 
they would naturally cease working, there 
was no reason to apprehend that they 
would come into the market, and by their 

chases increase the price of the article. 
tshould also be observed, that the grain 
in the possession of the distillers was in 
such a state, being either malted or kiln 
dried, or in some such state of process, 
that it could not be made use of for the 
purpose of food, even if the distilleries 
were stopped. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. gentleman would see, that the 
measure which he had suggested could 
hot tend in any — to afford any relief 
to the people of Ireland. The price of 

in had certainly risen in Ireland, but 
at was not owing to the distilleries, but 


p the free intercourse in grain, which 


im tbsisted between Great Britain and Ire- 


fend, and the price in the former country 


ing so much greater than it was in the 
iter, a very great export naturally took 


at iplace from: Ireland. He most highly ap- 


m'veen the two countries. 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, could 


ptoved of the free intercourse in grain be- 
No man at all 


thut his eyes to the astonishing improve- 


Mmments which had taken place in the agri- 


uture of that country, in consequence of 

he act proposed by the right lon. baronet 

Pposite to him (sir John Newport) for fa- 
(VOL. XXI1.) 


Distillation from Gratn in Ireland: 
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cilitating that intercourse. But when he 
stated that the price of wheat was 16s. a 
barrel more in London than it was im 
Dublin, it was impossible to suppose that 
a great export to this country should not 
take place. Whether, if any serious 
scarcity were to take place in Ireland, it 
might not be proper for government to 
take a review of the act to which he had 
alluded, was another question; but cer 
tainly, under the present circumstances, 
he for one would not consent to touch that 
act. Gentlemen were not, perhaps, aware, 
that in the last year, the import of grain 
into this country from Ireland was in the 
proportion of one to three of what Great 
Britain imported from the rest of the 
world ; formerly the average of the pro- 
portion was only as one to ten. The im- 
portation of grain into this country from 
Ireland was not only great, but it was 
progressively increasing. The importa- 
tion in the Jast four months was greater 
than the whole importation of any one 
preceding year, and the importation of the 
last month was greater by one-fourth than 
the proportion of the four months. He 
did not think it necessary to take up more 
of the time of the House, as he did not 
mean to give any opposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s motion. If any case of 
scarcity were to arise, the attention of the 
Irish government would of course be most 
closely directed to the subject. At pre- 
sent he agreed with the hon. gentleman, 
that there was no ground for any such ap- 
prehension. The crop of potatoes, it was 
true, was rather scanty, bat they were of 
a good quality; and he was sure that, 
from the steps which had been taken to 
enable the farmers to carry their produce 
to market without interruption, the prices 
of grain in Ireland would not inerease, and 
therefore that there would be no occasion 
for the interposition of parliament. 

Sir John Newport entirely agreed in the 
opinion, that there was nothing like a scar- 
city to be apprehended, and that where 
any deficiency existed, it arose from the 
stoppage of the regular intercourse thtotgh 
the country, by which alone plenty could 
be ensured. ‘Phe farmer locked ap his 
corn in his granaries, and the people de- 
feated their own objects. He believed 
that at all times there was a considerable 
advance on oats at this season of the year, 
particularly when the crop of potatoes 
failed ; and it was to be recollected that 
the distilleries had laid in their stock, and 
a demand ceased at this time. Above 

(D) 
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all things he entreated the House not to 
entertain any idea of fixing a maximum 
almost under any contingent circum- 
stances; and he reminded them, that 
‘when he introduced the Bill, for which he 
had been so undeservedly complimented 
by the right hon. gentleman, he had cau- 
tioned them against fixing a maximum, 
for it would operate as a permanent dis- 
couragement to the tillage farmer, and if 
held over him, as a probable measure, 
would, like the sword of Damocies, para- 
lyse all his exertions. Any limitation of 
the exports uf corn would have the same 
effect as a restriction, and he hoped the 
united kingdoms were fully able to furnish 
corn enough for their consumption, with- 
out any foreign aid. As to the prices of 
corn in the London market, it ,was to be 
observed, that a considerable addition 
must be made to the price of the corn ex- 
ported from Ireland before it reached the 
English market, and also that the quality 
of corn grown in a moist soil (like that of 
Ireland) was inferior; at all events, the 
intercourse should not be meddled with, as 
the evil complained of would correct itself. 
There was a considerable exportation of 
corn from Ireland to Portugal and Cadiz, 
for the use of the armies, and he would 
rather meddle with that than the regular 
intercourse between the two countries, 
by which the farming interest would be 
alarmed, and that spirit repressed which 
arose from the Bill of last session. He 
was sure the right hon. gentleman was not 
inclined to take such a step, but as he had 
thrown out a hint to that etfect, he thought 
it his duty to express his sentiments of 
the evils. which were to be apprehended 
from it. 

Mr. W. Pole said, in explanation, that 
the right hon. baronet understood him in 
a stronger sense than he intended—he 
merely meant to state in fairness, that the 
difference in price might make it a ques- 
tion whether some limits should not be 
put to it. 

Mr. Marryatt said, that the consump- 
tion.of, grain in the Irish distilleries was 
prodigious, as besides the consumption of 
that. country, Ireland exported near 4 
thousand puncheons of spirits a week. 
He thought that in determining this ques- 
tion, the price of corn in this country ought 
to be attended to as well as the price of 
cornin Ireland. It was evident that while 
there was a free intercourse of corn be- 
tween the two countries, the price of it in 
dreland must be affected by the price of it 
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in Great Britain. He thought that it wa 
due tothe poor manufacturers of Greg 
Britain, who were now living on redaced 
wages, and with an increased price of pre 
visions, totake measures for preventing the 
unnecessary consumption of grain in the 
Irish distilleries. If this waste of grain 
were stopped, our manufactures might be 
sent out to pay for West India sugar, and 
the manufacturers might be restored tg 
their former wages. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 19. 


Lorp Bortncpon’s MOorion For ag 
ADDRESs TO THE PxincE REGENT, BESERCH 
inc His Roya HIGHNESS TO FOKM Ay 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION.] Lord Bo 
ringdon observed, that it was not u- 
usual, when a motion of great magnitude 
was brought under the consideration of 
the House, for the noble lord who intend. 
ed to make it, to preface his speech by 
dwelling on the purity of the motives by 
which he was actuated, and by declaring, 
that a strong sense of public duty impelled 
him to offer himself to their lordships’ no 
tice. On no occasion, by no individual, 
he could justly say, were such expressions 
ever made use of with more entire since 
rity, than by him who then had the ho 
nour of addressing the House. The me 
tion which he should have to submit to 
their lordships, originated entirely with 
himself—it was not suggested by. anj 
man, or set of men, either in that Hous 
or out of it; it had arisen from feelings 
of a purely public nature, from an anxious 
wish to make an exertion which might 
dispel the gloomy prospect that surround 
ed the country, and avert the occurrence 
of the worst calamity that could befal the 
empire. He knew he had made use of 
bold expression. But the calamity here 
ferred to fully justified it—that calamity 
was nothing less than the separation of the 
two sister countries—the dismemberment 
ofthe empire. Of no less magnitude wat 
the evil which he fearfully contemplated 
—and which, in his opinion, reasoning 
from cause to effect, the system pursued 
at present, must necessarily produce= 
and, at a period far less remote than was 
in all probability, imagined by the gent 
rality of persons. -It was under the strong 
and serious apprehension of this calamity; 
whether that.feeling were erroneous ™ 
justly founded, that he earnestly solicited 
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the indulgent attention of the House. On 
this occasion, it would not be necessary for 
him to carry their lordships back to the 
commencement of the melancholy illness 
ofthe sovereign, who, for more than half 
acentury, had swayed the sceptre of those 
yealms ; nor would it be necessary to do 
more than to advert to those amiable senti- 
ments, those refined principles of duty 
and affection, which, at the commence- 
ment of the restricted Regency, and 
throughout its duration, had induced his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, to adopt 
and pursue that course to which his royal 
father was known to be attached. While 
any hope remained of his Majesty’s reco- 
very, it would have been extremely diffi- 
cult for him to have acted differently. 
But at length a new era arrived, when, 
from the utter hopelessness of his Ma- 
jesty’s restoration to health, the Prince 
Regent could no longer be influenced by 
those considerations, which, prior to that 
period, had so honourably operated on his 
conduct ; and could no longer be pre- 
cluded from pursuing such a course as 
to him might seem best calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the country. What 
was the general situation of the country, 
atthe beginning of the erato which he 
had adverted? What were the prospects 
of their lordships and of the nation? And 
what had overshadowed and overclouded 
those prospects? At that period, Java, the 
last colonial possession of the enemy, had 
been wrested from him, and added to the 
dominions of the British crown. Though 
aformidable navy had been prepared by 
France, the British navy had been every 
where triumphant: the enemy’s ships 
/only quitted their ports to enter those of 
Great Britain. The colonial power of the 
enemy had been literally annihilated all 
over the globe. Portugal had been 
wrested from the military occupation of 
the French; and in the iOth year of the 
war, and in the fourth year of its existence 
inthe peninsula, not only had Portugal 
been defended, but our armies had on 
every occasion,—and those occasions had, 
as their lordships knew, often occurred,— 
covered themselves with glory in the ter- 
titory of Spain. The operations of the 
war in that quarter were conducted by 
one of the first generals of the age, whose 
services were stil] at the disposal of his 
country. What was the picture on the 
other hand ? Commercial distress all over 
the country,—our manufacturers reduced 
almost to a state of starvation,—new laws, 


respecting an efficient Administration. 
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giving unprecedented encouragement and 
effect to our paper currency,—to which 
circumstance, in the existing situation 
of the country, he certainly however was 
not disposed to object, In the interior of 
the country there appeared a spirit of dis- 
order and contempt of the law, bordering 
on insurrection. At a.time when we were 
not only at war with a power whose do- 
minions were more extensive than those of 
Charlemagne, but also with every poten- 
tate of Europe except those of the penin- 
sula, this was an appalling state of things ; 
but the most appalling circumstance was, 
that while almost the whole population of 
the continent of Europe was united against 
these islands, whose numbers were so 
small in proportion, and notwithstanding 
the general complexion of the times, one 
fourth of our population was excluded 
from the pale of the constitution—excluded 
by various laws founded on causes and 
principles which had long ceased to ope- 
rate,—laws which had relation only to the. 
peculiar circumstances of the age in which 
they were enacted, and the continuance of 
which, till this day, was a scandal to the 
nation, and a serious detriment to the po- 
litical power of the country. Such was 
the general outline of our situation, at the 
period to which he referred. He was 
anxious, however, to be understood, as not 
stating any thing that might look like the 
suggestions of passion, rather than sober 
reason. He hoped no expression of his 
would be so construed as to carry the ap- 
pearance of giving way to dismay and 
despair. He was convinced on the con- 
trary, that our resources, if properly ma- 
naged, and called into action, were fully 
adequate to overcome all the difficulties 
by which we were surrounded. It was, 
indeed, out of this conviction, that the 
motion which he was about to submit to 
their lordships grew ; for, he was per- 
suaded, that, with an united people, and a 
government, meriting and receiving their 
confidence, the empire was perfectly com- 
petent to avert every danger which 
threatened it; and that the energies,and 
resources of this island were equal, not 
‘only to its own necessities, but to continue 
the assistance at present imparted to its 
allies—and even, if it were found expe- 
dient, to extend it still farther. But, he 
was no less certain, that, without such an 
union among the people, without such a 
confidence in the government, no results, 
beneficial to the interests of the empire, 
could be expected. It was under those 
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circumstances, which he had just de-. 


scribed, that, according to an authentic, 
though notofficial document,* it appeared, 


Lord Boringdon’s Motion [40 


that his royal highness the Prince R 
had expressed his wish that a governmey 
should be formed on an extended and jj, 





*. The following is the Correspondence 
referred to in the course of this debate : 


Letter from his Royal Highness the 

Prince Regent to the Duke of York, 

and Answer from Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville. 


My dearest Brother ; 

As the restrictions on the exercise of the 
royal authority will shortly expire, when 
I must make my arrangements for the fu- 
ture administration of the powers with 
which I am invested, I think it right to 
communicate to you those sentiments 
which I was withheld from expressing at 
an earlier period of the session, by my ear- 
nest desire, that the expected motion on 
the affairs of Ireland might undergo the 
deliberate discussion of parliament, un- 
mixed with any other consideration. 

I think it hardly necessary to call your 
recollection to the recent circumstances 
under which I assumed the authority de- 
legated to me by parliament. Ata mo- 
ment of unexampled difficulty and danger, 
I was called upon to make a selection of 
persons to whom I should entrust the func- 
tions of the executive government. 

My sense of duty to our royal father 
solely decided that. choice; and every 
private feeling gave way to considerations 
which admitted of no doubt or hesitation. 
I trust I aeted in that respect as the ge- 
nuine representative of the august person 
whose functions I was appointed to dis- 
charge; and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that such was the opinion of 
persons, for whose judgment and honoura- 
ble principles I entertain the highest re- 
spect. 

In various instances, as you well know, 
where the law of the last session left me at 
full liberty, I waved any personal gratifi- 
cation, in order that his Majesty might 
resume, on his restoration to health, every 
power and prerogative belonging to his 
crown. I certainly am the last person in 
the kingdom to whom it can be permitted 
to despair of our royal father’s recovery. 

A New Era is now arrived, and I cannot 
but reflect with satisfaction, on the events 
which have distinguished the short period 
of my restricted regency. Instead of suf- 
fering in the loss of any of her possessions, 
by the gigantic force which has been em- 
ployed against them, Great Britain’ has 
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added most important acquisitions to he 
empire. The national faith has been 
served inviolate towards our allies ; andif 
character is strength, as applied to ang 
tion, the encreased and encreasing reputs 
tion of his Majesty’s arms will shew to th 
nations of the continent how much 
may still achieve when animated by4 
glorious spirit of resistance to a forei 
yoke. In the critical situation of the wa 
in the peninsula, I shall be most anxioy 
to avoid any measure which can lead my 
allies to suppose that I mean to depan 
from the present system. Perseverance 
alone can achieve the great object in ques 
tion; and I cannot withhold my appr 
bation from those who have honourably 
distinguished themselves in support of it, 
I have no predilections to indulge—no re 
sentments to gratify—no objects to attain, 
but such as are common to the whole em. 
pire. If such is the leading principle of 
my conduct—and I can appeal to the past 
in evidence of what the future will be—] 
flatter myself I shall meet with the sup: 
port of parliament, and of a candid ant 
enlightened nation. 

Having made this communication of my 
sentiments in this new and extraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot concludé 
without expressing the gratification | 
should feel, if some of those persons with 
whom the early habits of my public life 
were formed, would strengthen my hands, 
and constitute a part of my governmeni 
With such support, and aided by a vi 
gorous and united administration, formed 
on the most liberal basis, I shall look witl 
additional confidence to a prosperous issté 
of the most arduous contest in which 
Great Britain was ever engaged. You art 
authorised to communicate these sentié 
ments to lord Grey, who, I have no doubt, 
will make them known to lord Grenville 

I am always, my dearest Frederick 
your affectionate Brother, 

(Signed) Geonce, P. BR. 

Carlton House, Feb. 13, 1812. 


P. S. I shall send.a copy of this lette 
immediately to Mr, Perceval. 


February 15, 1812. 
Sir—We beg leave most humbly to ex 
press to your Royal Highness our datifil 
acknowledgements for the gracious 


condescending manner in whieh you hevt 





al] 
peral basis: (and here he must, once for 
all, observe, that in speaking of the share 
which his Royal Highness had in the 
transaction he considered him as acting 
by the advice of responsible persons.) A 
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negociation was accordingly set on foot, 
in order to carry this desirable object into 
effect. ‘That negociation had anfortu- 
nately failed, and the wishes of the Prince 
Regent, and the expectations of the coun- 
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had the goodness to communicate to us the 
Letter of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, on the subject of the arrangements 
to be now made for the future administra- 
tion of the public affairs; and we take the 
liberty of availing ourselves of your 
gracious permission, to address to your 
Royal Highness in this form what has oc- 
curred to us in consequence of that com- 
munication. 

The Prince Regent, after expressing to 
your Royal Highness in that letter his sen- 
fiments on various public matters, has, in 
the concluding paragraph, condescended 
to intimate his wish that “ some of those 
“persons with whom the early habits of 
“his public life were formed, would 
“strengthen his Royal Highness’s hands, 
“and constitute @ part of his goveérn- 
‘ment; and his Royal Highness is 
pleased to add, “ that with such support, 
“aided by a vigorous and united adminis- 
“tration, formed on the most liberal basis, 
“he would look with additional confi: 
“dence to a prosperous issue of the most 
“arduous contest in which Great Britain 
“has ever been engaged.” 

On the other parts of his Royal High- 
ness’s letter we do not presume to offer 
any observations ; but on the concluding 
paragraph, in so far as we may venture to 
suppose ourselves included in the gracious 
wish which it expresses, we owe it, in obe- 
dience and duty to his Royal Highness, to 
explain ourselves with frankness and sin- 
cerity. ; 
f g leave most earhestly to assure 
his Royal Highness, that no sacrifices, ex- 
cept those of honour and duty, could ap- 
pear to us too great to be made, for the 
purpose of healing the divisions of our 
country, and uniting both its government 
ind its people. All personal exclusion 
We entirely disclaim: we rest on public 
measures; and it is on this ground alone 
that we must express, without reserve, the 
impossibility of our uniting with the pre- 
sent government. Our differences of opi- 
Mon are too many and too important to 
tdmit of sach an union. His Royal High- 
hess will, we are confident, do us the jus- 
lice to remember, that we have twice al- 
rady acted on this impression ; it 1809, 
the propusition then made to us under 





his Majesty’s authority; and last year, 
when his Royal Highness was pleased to 
require our advice respecting the formas 
tion of a new government. The reasons 
which we then humbly submitted to him 
are strengthened by the encreasing dan- 
gers of the times; nor has there, down to 
this moment, appeared even any approxi- 
mation towards such an agreement of opi- 
nion on the public interests, as can alone 
form a basis for the honourable union of 
parties previously opposed to each other. 

Into the detail of these differences we 
are unwilling to enter; they embrace al« 
most all the leading features of the present 
policy of the empire ; but his Royal High- 
ness lias, himself, been pleased to advert 
to the late deliberations of parliament on 
the affairs of Ireland. This is a subject, 
above all others, important in itself, and 
connected with thé niost pressing dangers, 
Far from concurring in the sentiments 
which his Majesty’s ministers have, on that 
occasion, so recently expressed, we enter- 
tain opinions directly opposite: we are 
firmly persuaded of the necessity of a total 
change in the present system of govern 
ment in that country, and of the imme- 
diate repeal of those civil disabilities under 
which so large a portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects still labour on account of their 
religious opinions. To recommerid to 
parliament this repeal, is the first advice 
which it would be our duty to offer to his 
Royal Highness; nor could we, even for 
the shortest time, make ourselves respon= 
sible for any farther delay in the proposal 
of a measure, without which we could en- 
tertain no hope of rendering ourselves 
useful to his Royal Highness, or to our 
country. 

We have only therefore further to beg 
your Royal Highness to lay before his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, the ex- 
pression of our humble duty, and the sins 
cere atid respectful assurance of our earé 
nest wishes for whatever may best promote 
the ease, honour, and advantage of his 
Royal Highness’s government, and the 
success of his endeavours for the public 
welfare. We liave the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) GREY: 
GRENVILLE. 
To his royal highness the Duke of York. 
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try had been disappointed. It was from 
the period of the. failure of this negocia- 
tion that he dated the commencement of 
those alarming symptoms to which he had 
adverted, and the glaring deterioration in 
our domestic situation which. threatened 
the integrity of the empire. What were 
those .portentous features of the present 
time which foreboded so much calamity ? 
«<I wish to God, Maynooth college had 
never existed!’ had been, in another 
place, the expressions of a confidential 
servant of the crown. What was this but 
evincing a decided hostility to the reli- 
gion and political rights of a great portion 
of the population of these dominions ' 
What was it but the proof of a. malus 
animus with regard to them, swaying the 
councils of the crown? The natural ten- 
dency of such an imprudent and impolitic 
declaration must. be, to produce a spirit 
of irritation and hostility, which would 
sooner or later shew itself in the most 
alarming colours. A right hon. gentleman, 
a member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, (whose moderation inall matters con- 
nected with religion, whose talents and 
whose integrity did honour to his country 
and to the empire) had received a petition 
from the Roman Catholics of Ireland to be 
presented to the House of *Commons, and 
had given notice of a motion for its being 
taken into consideration on the 14th of 
next month. The votes on the table in- 
formed them that a call of the House. was 
to take place on the 13th of April,—a call 
not proposed by the right hon, gentleman 
who was to move the consideration of the 
petition, but by that minister of the crown, 
who was understood to be the bar to all 
conciliation. What must be the effect of 
this apparently deep-rooted hostility to 
their cause on the minds of the Catholics ? 
What must be the consequence of such a 
system, if continued? Itwas not among the 
least alarming of these fearful symptoms, 
that some of the clergy, as he understood, 
taking the hint perhaps from those in au- 
thority, had, in a manner very inconsistent 
indeed with the principles of their reli- 
Hane made themselves the instruments of 

iscord and disunion, and perverted even 
the pulpit itself to the worst purposes of 
bigotry and faction. Already had there 
appeared a disposition, fomented, probably 
by the tone of the government, to raise that 
execrable cry, which, tothe disgrace of the 
country, had more than once marked the 
epoch of the present generation. But were 
these the only symptoms that evinced the 
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deterioration which had taken ‘place inoy 
domestic circumstances? Were their Jord, 
ships aware of the state of the diurnal preg 
of London, and, he might add of the pd. 
vincial press ?—Did» they not know: tha 
it was formed into two distinct and op 
site parties ? and were not their lordshj 
doomed every day, as had on a forme 
occasion been remarked by a noble earl 
near him, (Grosvenor,) to read-on the one 
side, of an overweening, overbearing, 
proud, ambitious aristocracy, that stroye 
to domineer over the throne itself; and, 
on the other, the most virulent and scur. 
rilous attacks, even upon the Prince Re. 
gent in person? Were they aware of the 
effect which these things must have upon 
the country at large; and could they be 
indifferent to the effect, under the presen} 
circumstances of the nation and the world, 
of such a mischievous application of that 
great engine of public opinion, the press? 
These were, not all the symptoms that 
seemed to characterise the eventful period 
to which he had referred. The Prince 
Regent himself, (speaking of his Royal 
Highness in the sense which he had be 
fore stated, as acting at the suggestion.of 
responsible advisers), even the. Prince 
himself was not exempt from his share in 
these alarming transactions. ‘They had 
heard, for instance, of the highest honours, 
of the most distinguished situations, being 
offered to various individuals, and refused 
upon the ground, that acceptance would 
be contrary to the honour of those persons, 
who found it impossible for them to do 
any thing to assist, or give countenance to 
the system upon which the government 
was conducted. It was rumoured, thatall 
the bent, aim, and force of the government, 
was inflexible hostility to the liberal prim, 
ciples which alone could ensure concilix 
tion and union. This, however, was only 
rumour ; but what was certainly true was, 
that on the 13th of February, the Prince 
Regent, in a manner that did honour! 
the high situation which he held, and with 
a sincerity and good faith well becoming 
his character, expressed his wishes, thata 
the present critical moment no measure 
should be adopted which could excite the 
smallest suspicion that he intended t 
abandon his allies, or cease to give them 
the same liberal assistance as formerly. 
Yet, subsequent to this declaration, it was 
well known, that his Royal Highness had 
been obliged to accept the resignation 
a noble marquis, who had in some measutt 
identified himself with the cause of ait 
] 
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allies. He hoped the noble marquis, whom 
he saw in’ his place, would in the course 
of this debate explain the reasons which 
had induced him to resign, at a moment 
when his services, with a view to the war 
jn the peninsula, were so very essential. 
But he could not repeat, too often, that, 
subsequent to the wish expressed by his 
Royal Highness, with regard to the cause 
of our allies, his Royal Highness had re- 
ceived the resignation of the noble mar- 
uis,; who for two years and a half had 
conducted the whole diplomatic corres- 
pondence with the peninsula ; and, before 
that period, had acted as the minister of 
this country in Spain with so much honour 
to himself, and so much advantage to the 
nation. No correspondence that had ever 
been laid on their lordships’ table, had 
ever excited more general applause. The. 
i noble marquis, too, was no less a person 
than the brother of lord Wellington him- 
self; and yet, in the present critical state 
of the war, he had thought it his duty to 
resign, though the Prince had before ex- 
pressed his wish to give every support to 
our allies. Such was the general view of 
the situation of the country, since the ex- 
piration of the restrictions upon the Re- 
gent. Our domestic policy of exclusion 
appeared to have assumed a more decided 
shape, and the brightening prospects 
which appeared to be opening to us, had 
given way to a deeper gloom. He had 
adverted to the difficulties under which 
the nation had to struggle, and the very 
inadequate composition of the present 
government to meet these difficulties ; and 
from all this it followed, as a necessary 
consequence, that some change in the 
frame of that government should, if possi- 
ble, be effected. Now he would ask, 
whether such a change was really hope: 
less? And here he must advert to a 
printed letter bearing the signature of a 
} noble earl near him (lord Grey), and ofa 
noble baron (lord Grenville), whose ab- 
sence their lordships must deeply regrets 
both from sympathy with the noble family 
which had lately experienced the domes- 
tic calamity that occasioned that absence, 
4s also on account ofthe delicacy of the 
situation in which the noble lord was 
Placed. He, however, would endeavour 
fo avoid every thing that could possibly 
@ppear to be inconsistent with a due re+ 
gard to the circumstances in which the 
noble lord at present unfortunately stood ; 
and he had no doubt his noble friends who 


Were to follow him, would adopt the same 
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precaution, Ifthe construction which he 
put-upon that letter, and which it was 
certainly capable of bearing, was the cor- 
reet one ; he flattered himself that hopes 
might still be indulged of fulfilling the 
wishes of his Royal Highness, and forming 
an administration adequate to the difficul- 
ties of the times. Whether his construc 
tion was the true one, the noble earl near 
him (Grey) would inform their lordships. 
But it might possibly be said, that he was 
not authorised to refer to these documents, 
as they did not come in an official shape 
before the House ; and the unusual aspe- 
rity of tone and manner of the noble 
Secretary of State on a former occasion, 
when he put a question to him relative to 
one of these letters, was such as to justify 
some apprehension that such an objection 
might be made. Yet, he maintained that 
any paper of public notoriety, and espe- 
cially one bearing the signature of. the 
Prince Regent, was a document for their 
lordships to proceed upon. He did not 
think, that out of the whole kingdom the 
House of Lords ought to be the only room 
in which such a document could not be 
made the subject of discussion. It was, 
however, sufficient for his purpose, that on 
the 13th of February a wish had been ex- 
pressed by his Royal Highness to form an 
Administration on a broad and liberal 
basis. That wish had unfortunately not 
been gratified. But the wish which existed 
then, no doubt still continued; and the 
object of his motion was, if possible, to 
give effect:to the declared desire of his 
Royal Highness: provided nothing oc- 
curred in the debate which should change 
his opinion as to the construction to be 
put on the answer to the Prince’s letter, 
he should still cherish a strong hope of 
being able to secure the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object. He would now 
draw the attention of the House to those 
parts of the noble. lords’ letter, which 
had been particularly dwelt upon, and 
which he believed, had been misape. 
prehended. The noble lords, having 
assigned the reasons of their refusal, say 
“It is on this ground alone that we must 
express, without reserve, the impossibility 
of our uniting with the present govern- 
ment.” Now, he would ask, what had 
been understood by this expression of the 
noble lords? Why, that they insisted on 
forming the government themselves—that 
they would hear of no persons, but of their 
own selection, and of their own principles 
—and that they: would not sit in the ca- 
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binet with those who were the confiden- 
tial advisers of the Prince Regent. This 
was the interpretation which had been 
given of that part of their answer. Yet, 
without meaning to state what the feeling 
of the noble lords really was on this sub- 
ject, it appeared to him, that in saying they 
would not consent to unite with the pre- 
sent government—that they could not as- 
sist an administration, whose proceedings 
they disapproved—it did not follow that 
they would not act with them, provided, of 
course, they were not placed in such situa- 
tions as would prevent them from carrying 
into effect those measures which they 
thought most conducive to the general in- 
terest.—In the next paragraph the noble 
lords observe, “ Into the detail of those 
differences we are unwilling to enter; 
they embrace almost all the leading fea- 
tures of the present policy of the em- 
pire.’ The principles of policy here 
alluded to, were, the conduct to be pur- 
sued with regard to America,—the Bul- 
lion question,the war in the peninsula, 
-—-and the treatment of the Catholics. 
Could it be fairly supposed, that it was 
the intention of the noble lords, if they 
should come into office, to concede the 
whole matter in controversy with America? 
Could it be fairly supposed that they were 
prepared to sacrifice the maritime rights 
of the country, and lay our naval grandeur 
and independence at the foot of America ? 
It might be so, but he would not believe 
it, til he heard it from themselves; he 
would not believe any British statesman 
capable of such a thought; nor could he 
allow himself for a moment to attribute 
such intentions to the noble lords. The 
next question was, that of the bullion. 
What was the nature of the difference 
here? It might be said, that the noble 
tords would immediately open the Bank, 
and compel cash payments. It was no 
doubt probable, that they would make 
the situation of the currency a matter of 
serious consideration, and that they would 
act upon the system of restoring the cash 
payments to the country, when a favour- 
able opportunity occurred for doing so. 
But was it to be said, that they would force 
such a measure forward before its time,— 
that they would urge it without pre- 
paration,— without regard to circum- 
stances,—without any precaution that 
might render it regularand secure? As to 
the peninsula, the noble lords were boldly 
charged with a resolution to withdraw our 
assistance from the Spanish cause. They 
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might certainly disapprove of the circug, 
stances of the war; but it was not toby 
conceived, that they would abandon , 
without due examination. Of couty 
their conduct in this point would 
strongly influenced by the larger inform, 
ation on the circumstances, objects, anj 
means of the contest, which office mi 
give them, and to which they could ng 
now have access. It was not to be sui 
posed that:they would proceed in this dj, @ 
rection, without communicating with th 
distinguished person who was now at th& 
head of the British force in the peninsuk, 
-—a man who deserved every attention ani 
every praise,—who wasatonce the greatgy 
neral and the great statesman,—whose phy. 
sical courage was equalled only by th 
moral fortitude which he manifested in op 
posing those who, not being perfectly a 
quainted with the situation of the peninsula, 
were desirous of withdrawing from the co» 
test there. It was presumed, that, on theit U4 
admission into the Prince’s cabinet, th 
British forces would be recalled: but wa 
this a just presumption? He had neve 
heard it from the noble lords. —It_ might 
be their determination ; but, until he had 
it from their own lips, he could not belier 
it. The last point was the state of Ireland, 
With respect to the disallowance of the 
claims of a large portion of his majesty’ 
subjects,—on this some difficulty arose, 
It was less easy to define the limit of the 
objects which the noble lords might har 
in contemplation. The difference be 
tween them and administration was mor 
wide than on the other points. The 
noble lords observed in their letter, “ We 
are firmly persuaded of the necessity of: 
total change in the present system of tha 
country, and of the immediate repeal of 
those civil disabilities under which 
large a portion of his Majesty’s subject 
still labour, on account of their religiow 
opinions. To recommend to parliament 
this repeal, is the first advice which i 
would be our duty to offer to his Royal 
Highness.”” In this part, more than aly 
other, the general interpretation seemel 
to be warranted by the construction of the 
words. The view he entertained of this 
subject was certainly different. His ides 
of the most suitable proceeding in bring 
ing about this great measure of redemp- 
tion, was, that the proposal of consider 
tion should come from administration, 
that the House should then sanction @ ft 
solution for taking the question into coms 
deration at a future time,—and, finally: 
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hat every thing relating to the manage- 
ent and detail of the question, should be 
eftto the executive government, by whom 
, specific plan should be laid before the 
egislature. By this means, all the grace 
of originating the measure would attach to 
be crown, to which, in truth, it ought to 
belong. It would pledge parliament to 
Inothing but the mere consideration of the 
Rquestion, and leave the arrangement and 
Ndetail where it should be left, with the 
executive government; and, whatever 
was proposed by them, parliament, in the 
course of the next session, might reject or 
adopt. But still in the letter of the noble 
lords there certainly was nothing to give 
the idea, that they would at once recom- 
mend the total abolition of Catholic re- 
straints, without delay, or regularity, or 
consideration. He would not deny, that 
the words might bear such an interpreta- 
tio: but from their former declarations, 
from every former means of expressing 
their sentiments, it might be not unjust- 
ly conceived, that they would proceed in 
this momentous affair, with all the neces- 
sary prudence ;_ that they would suffer a 
certain period to elapse before the grant- 
ing of full remission; and that they would 
grant nothing without providing for the 
security of the existing establishments, 
This was the fair construction of the policy 
which they were likely to adopt; and if 

H this construction were justified by what 
their lordships might bear in the course of 
the debate, was it not to be desired that 
every strength that the country was capa- 
ble of affording, should be applied to the 
purposes of conducting it through the dif- 
ficulties of its present situation? Was it 
not most desirable, that this country, and 
what remained of independent Europe, 
should be gratified by seeing an adminis- 
tration combined of all the wisdom, expe- 
nence, and authority that was to be found 
among us, formed to preserve domestic 
tranquillity, and to command the respect 
of foreign powers? He might be thought 
a great ignoramus in politics, to expect 
that no opposition would be offered to 
4 motion which did not ‘proceed from 
administration. He deprecated being 
overpowered by the eloquence of noble 
lords on the side of ministers: his motion 
Was certainly not one which proceeded 
from them; but it was consistent with 
the principles of the constitution, and 
conformable to its practice in the best 
periods of our history, and therefore, un- 


wual as the hope was in modern times, he 
(VOL. XXII.) 
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hoped they would suffer it to go to the. 
Prince Regent, and Jet hisconsideration do 
the rest. Hetrusted that there was now no 
man who would call the administration, 
as it stood on the 13th of February, 
an administration upon a sufficient basis, 
After the proposition which had been made 
at that period, he believed that there 
was not a single person who would stand 
up in his place and maintain that it was 
then a sufficient administration: and ifnot 
sufficient then, what was it now, when the 
great talents and great weight of the noble 
marquis (Wellesley) had been withdrawn 
from the government? The only topic on 
which he could anticipate objection was, 
that as his motion touched upon ministers, 
it was to be considered as an opposition 
motion. For the honour of truth, and in 
the name of the best interests of the coun- 
try, he deprecated this consideration. It 
was not an opposition motion. It had 
arisen with himself, and without any com- 
munication to the noble lords who had 
been alluded to. It bore no hostility to 
administration, for many of whose mem- 
bers he felt the most perfect respect, and 
he denied their right to impute party or 
factious motives to him. Did they mean 
to impute them to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, when on the 13th of Fe- 
bruary he expressed a wish for an admi- 
nistration differently constituted? If they 
did, how could they, as men of honour, 
retain their situations? And if they did 
not, what right had they to attribute such 
motives to him, for expressing the same 
desire now, which his royal highness had 
formerly done? What had happened, 
since the 13th of February, to cause 4 
change ofopinion? What had beengained, 
and what had been lost? Was there any 
thing in that loss or in that gain, which 
rendered unnecessary now the alteration 
proposed at that time? The motion was 
founded on the deep sense he entertained 
of the alarming evils which threatened 
the safety of the nation—which were 
every day more and more developing 
themselves—and the imperative necessity 
of obtaining an efficient administration 
capable of averting them. He framed 
the motion, neither for nor against any set 
of men, party, or faction, whatever; he 
made it for the sake of the country at 
large, and, in their name, he entreated for 
it a favourable reception. His lordship 
then moved— 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 

E 
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to assure his Royal Highness, that whilst 
we most deeply deplore the unhappy con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
we entirely rely upon his Royal High- 
ness’s wisdom and princely virtues for 
the vigorous and beneficent exercise of 
those unrestricted powers, with which he 
is now invested ; and that his Royal High- 
ness may depend upon our affectionate 
attachment, and our constant and zealous 
support in all his measures, for the main- 
tenance of the honour of the nation abroad, 
and of its happiness and tranquillity at 
home. Humbly to represent to his Royal 
Highness, that for the attainment of these 
objects, it appears to us to be essential, 
that the administration to which his Royal 
Highness may be graciously pleased to 
commit the management of his affairs, 
should be so composed as to unite, as far 
as possible, the confidence and good will 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

« That in the present state of Ireland, 
it is, in our opinion, impossible that such 
yéeneral confidence and good will should 

e enjoyed by any administration, the 
characteristic principle of whose domestic 
policy, as well as the bond of whose con- 
nection in office, is the determination not 
only not to recommend, but to resist a 
fair and dispassionate consideration of 
those civil disabilities under which his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in that 
part of the united kingdom still labour, 
and of which they complain as most 
grievous and oppressive. 

«That we therefore humbly express 
our anxious kope, that his Royal Highness 
may yet be enabled to form an adminis- 
tration, which, by conciliating the affec- 
tions of all descriptions of the community, 
may most effectually call forth the entire 
resources of the united kingdom, and may 
afford to his Royal Highness additional 
means of conducting to a successful ter- 
mination a war, in which are involved the 
safety, honour, and prosperity of this 
country.” 

Viscount Grimston said, he had heard 
the speech and motion of the noble lord 
with great regret, and he hoped and trust- 
ed their lordships would pause before they 
entertained the question, for, notwith- 
standing the caution and perfect forbear- 
ance exercised by the noble lord, this mo- 
tion did impute some blame to an illus- 
trious personage at the head of the execu- 
tive government, There was something 
peculiar in the whole proceeding. He 
believed it was the general usage of that 


gent. 
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House to have some distinct knowledge of 
the subject which was introduced before 
them as the ground of a specific motion, 
some distinct document on which to dis. 
cuss it, and, under this impression, he 
would be of opinion, that their lordshipg 
would be justified in giving a decided ne. 
gative to the motion just submitted t 
them, if he did not think that it would be 
more respectful to his Royal Highness and 
to the noble lord to meet it by the con 
stitution of an amendment. He re. 
peated, that it appeared to him, that some 
degree of blame was imputed to the Prince 
Regent for the manner in which he had 
conducted himself, and the line of con 
duct which he had adopted 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to order.— 


He had heard the commencement of the 


noble viscount’s speech with great pain, 
and must interrupt him. It was highly 
irregular in any noble lord to make any 
personal allusion to the personage at the 
head of the executive government of the 
country. Such a line of argument was 
perfectly disorderly, and he had even felt 
great pain in listening to the speech of the 
noble lord who had spoken first in the de- 
bate, although he had not interrupted him, 
because that noble lord had not mingled 
the subject with the matter of his speech 
after the commencement. But here was 
an allegation, that direct blame was attri- 
buted to the head of the government. He 
had never heard a grosser infringement of 
order, nor any thing more likely to in 
fluence their deliberations. 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke to order 
His noble friend had not charged any one 
with imputing blame to the Prince Re 
He had said, that the motion it 
volved it,—that it was the natural in 
ference,—and he had a right to make the 
observation to that extent. But what was 
the motion itself? Was it not founded 
upon a private letter? Was it not calling 
upon their lordships to debate upon a pri- 
vate paper ? 

Earl Grey said, that in the few words 
which he was anxious to address to the 
House, upon a question in which he wa 
personally deeply interested— 

The Earl of Westmoreland asked if the 
noble earl was speaking to order? | 

Earl Grey declared that he was speak 
ing to the question of order. No poitt 
could stand upon more clear constitutional 
ground, than that the name of the sove- 
reign should not be used to influence the 
debate in that House, but if it was 
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pe alleged on the other hand that the act 
of the sovereign could not be questioned 
in that House, although acting, as must 
always be presumed, by the advice of 
responsible advisers, there was an end 
of all freedom of debate. Had he 
ynderstood any improper allusion or en- 
quiry to have been made by his noble 
friend, he should have thought it his duty 
to interrupt him; but his noble friend had 
taken no such course. He had said, that 
he only looked to the responsible advisers 
of the crown, and in so doing he had fol- 
lowed the line of hisduty. But not so the 
noble lord who followed him—he saw with 
pain the course he had taken, and hoped 
that he would have pursued a more par- 
liamentary line of argument; but not hav- 
ing done so, he thought their lordships 
could not, with propriety, admit such lan- 
guage to be made use of. The question 
before their lordships was one which was 
distinctly in the cognizance of parliament, 
and which had been treated of by parlia- 
ment in the best of times; and was neither 
more nor less than an expression of the 
sentiments of that House upon the ineffi- 
ciency of the existing administration, to 
act beneficially for his royal. highness the 
Prince Regent, or for the country ; but 
upon the principles now introduced by the 
noble viscount, what was done by the so- 
vereign only through the counsel of his 
responsible advisers, could never be ar- 
raigned, nor would the House ever have 
the power to call ministers to account for 
their proceedings. ‘The noble earl (Liver- 
pool) had complained that no documents 
were before the House on which to found 
a motion; but it was not necessary that 
there should. He did not understand the 
nature of such a necessity. The notoriety 
of the letters, and the general complexion 
of the administration, formed a sufficient 
pane for a motion; and he hoped their 
lordships would proceed uninterruptedly 
in the discussion, on the sound principles 
of parliamentary investigation. 

Lord Boringdon defied any noble lord in 
the House to mention a single word which 
fell from him, that tended in the remotest 
degree, directly or indirectly, to impute 
the slightest possible blame to, or to con- 
vey the most distant reflection on his 
toyal highness the Prince Regent. 

_ The Lord Chancellor, long as he had sat 
in that House, never felt more pain than 
in the course of this discussion; but hoped 
that, though it was likely he might trouble 
their lordships again, they would allow 
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him to implore their attention for a few 
moments upon the subject of order. When, 
by the indisposition of the sovereign, the 
executive authority was suspended, the 
estates of the realm had invested the 
Prince Regent with the power to exercise 
the functions of the state. From that mo- 
ment, he should have thought, that the 
name of his Royal Highness would be men- 
tioned in that House with the same respect 
as that of his royal father. But when on 
a former evening, he saw a noble lord 
stand up in his place, with a newspaper ia 
his hand, proceed to ask questions of a mi- 
nister, about a private letter written by 
his royal master, he confessed his astonish- 
ment at what he conceived to be a most 
novel and unprecedented proceeding. 

The Marquis of Douglas rose to call the 
noble and learned lord toorder. The ob- 
servations of the noble and learned lord 
were foreign to the subject, and appeared 
more like a speech than a decision on a 
point of order. If the noble and learned 
lord meant to make a speech on the ques- 
tion, he appealed to their lordships whe- 
ther he was entitled to proceed at present? 

The Lord Chancellor resumed, and con- 
tended that he was referring to a material 
question of order, with reference to this 
debate. He again reprobated the produc- 
tion of a newspaper for the purpose of ask- 
ing, whether an article in it was a letter 
from the Prince Regent, and said, that if 
any confidential servant ef his Royal 
Highness had given an answer to such a 
question, he would never again have en- 
tered the same room with that person for 
the purposes of confidential advice. 

Lord Holland spoke to order, and ar- 
raigned the conduct of the noble and 
learned lord, in thus referring to a circum= 
stance which had taken plate a week ago, 
and which had no connection with the 
question of order. It was at the same time 
most unconstitutional to attempt to influ- 
ence the debate by the use of the name of 
the Prince Regent. 

The Lord Chancellor said he had been 
misunderstood, and begged to explain his 
meaning. He did not deny that any peer 
in that House had a right to make any 
motion he thought proper, with respect to 
the conduct of any administration; but 
what he meant to say was this, that he 
never would act so unbecoming the person 
placed on that woolsack, as to permit such 
language as he sometimes heard—for he 
was bold to assert, in the face of all the 
noble lords present, that he had never wit- 
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nessed in the course of thirty years parlia- 
mentary experience, any thing so mon- 
strous and disorderly as the production of 
a newspaper in that House. [Here his 
lordship was interrupted by loud and re- 
peated cries of Order!] 

The Marquis of Lansdowne never heard 
any thing so disorderly as the language 
made use of by the noble lord on the 
woolsack. After the observations of the 
noble mover, he did not expect such ani- 
madversions as had a direct reference to a 
subject already disposed of. It was the 
duty of every noble lord to insist on a 
strict adherence to the rules of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated, that he 
should always object to any observation 
being made in that House having a re- 
ference to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, which, in the strict course of par- 
liamentary proceeding, ought not to be 
applied to the King himself, whose repre- 
sentative he was, and he should certainly 
always protest against the production of a 
newspaper, or part of a newspaper pasted 
on any other paper, into that House in the 
course of adebate—(Cries of Order, order ! 
Hear, hear !) ' 

Lord Boringdon repeated his statement, 
that he considered the act of the Prince 
Regent as the act of a responsible ad- 
viser. 

Viseount Grimston was anxious to be un- 
derstood as not at all intending to bring 
the person of the Prince Regent into the 
debate. He had merely conceived the 
spirit of the motion to turn that way, and 
there was nothing which he would more 
deprecate. The Address proposed by the 
noble lord did certainly impute blame to 
the ministers of the Regent, for which 
there appeared not to be the slightest 
foundation. He looked to their proceed- 
‘ings, which must be, after all, the great 
standard of their qualifications for the si- 
tuation which they held; and he must ac- 
knowledge, that for men so incapable as 
they were represented, they had done 
some very peculiar and very fortunate 
things. His Majesty’s arms had been 
eminently successful under the administra- 
tion of the present ministers, during the 
time that the Prince Regent had been at 
the head of the government. During that 
time the country had to boast the con- 
quest of the islands of Mauritius and of Java, 
the total expulsion of Massena and the 
French from Portugal, the repulse of the 
enemy at Tarifa, and lastly, the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Ministers, under whom 
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the arms of the country had been s0 sy¢, 
cessful, ought still to be required to guid 
the vessel of the state. He did not con 
ceive those successes to be the effects of 
chance, but of the energetic policy of mi. 
nisters. He believed that the country wa 
of the same opinion, and did not wish fo 
any change of administration at present 
Such being his sentinrents, he conceived 
that an Amendment should be made in the 
Address proposed, viz. to leave outall the 
words after the words, “ His Majesty’s in 
disposition,” for the purpose of inserting 
the following: 

“ That we beg leave to express ow 
most grateful thanks to his royal highnes 
the Prince Regent, for the wisdom and pru 
dence with which he has exercised in his 
Majesty’s name, and on his Majesty's 
behalf, the royal authority in these realms, 
To assure his Royal Highness that we have 
observed during this period with the 
greatest satisfaction the uniform succes 
that has attended his Majesty’s arms, in # 
many and such important operations ; and 
the beneficial consequences that have re. 
sulted from the aid and assistance afforded 
by his Royal Highness to our allies, 
That we rely with the utmost confidence 
on his Royal Highness’s constant and 
earnest endeavours to promote by every 
means in his power the honour and wel- 
fare of the country, and to provide ef- 
fectually for its security and prosperity.” 

The Earl of Darnley expressed his own 
and the country’s acknowledgments to the 
noble lord who had brought this import. 
ant subject under the attention of the 
House. In expressing his decided opposi- 
tion to the amendment suggested, he 
should not by any means feel himself 
shackled by the assertion, that it was dis 
orderly to allude to publications in the 
news-papers of the day. Any peer of the 
realm had a distinct and indisputable right, 
even without the statement of a single 
ground, but the notoriety of existing facts, 
to submit any proposition he deemed expe 
dient, more especially at this most critical 
period, surrounded as the nation was with 
dangers, some of which were of our own 
creation. He would not detain the House 
by impressing upon them a due estimation 
of the talents and means of the enemy 
with whom we were contending, or the 
near prospect of a war with the United 
States, into which we were about to be 
plunged by the destructive counsels of the 
present ministers of the Prince. He 
would not dwell upon the alarming insur 
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ections in our manufacturing counties, 
pr upon the scarcity of provisions by 
sbich the people were threatened. They 
vere matters of minor importance com- 
pared with that subject before which all 
thers sunk into insignificance, he meant 
he Catholic claims. Here we saw one- 
fourth of the population of the empire in 
a state of neutrality, (to say the least of it) 

ho might be united heart and hand 
against the common enemy. © Under such 
ircumstances, was it to be tolerated, that 
anoble lord should be interrogated upon 
what specific foundation he rested a mo- 
tion which had for its object to interpose 
a shield between Great Britain and her 
destruction ? The noble viscount (Grim- 
ston) had violated the most acknowledged 
principle of debate, and with no other 
view than improperly to influence the 
‘discussion, had introduced the name of 
the sovereign (for the Regent to all in- 
tents was ne less,) telling the House that 
itwas in opposition to his wishes. He 
did not intend to throw any imputation 
on the sacred character of the Regent, 
from whom, for a long series of years, he 
had received the most gracious attention ; 
but thus much he would assert, that who- 
ever advised his Royal Highness to sign 
the letter transmitted intermediately to his 
noble friends, recommended an act, the 
baneful consequences of which had hither- 
to been very partially experienced. The 
noble viscount had entered upon a very 
wide head of argument, but had anxiously 
avoided the most dangerous part of 
his ground, the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, for he well knew (and in- 
deed who did not know?) that the person 
now at the head of government had risen, 
had stood, and had expressed his determi- 
nation to stand, upon a system of intoler- 
ance; and that those who acted with him 
must be guided by similar views. If 
then the welfare of the nation depended 
upon concession to the Catholics, (which 
fewwere bold enough deliberately todeny,) 
was not this a sufficient motive for acceding 
to the Address proposed? With regard to 
the Letter of the Prince Regent, it was im- 
possible in discussing this subject, not to 
advert to it. He wished to be as perfectly 
respectful in his language as he was in his 
feelings, but if that letter meant any thing, 
it meant this— 

The Earl of Liverpool interrupted the 
noble lord by rising to speak to order. 
He wished, he said, to prevent the noble 
ttl from making further progress on a 





subject which he thought was generally ad- 
mitted to be irregular. The letter alluded 
to was not a document before the House. 
If it were an act of state, it was not regu- 
larly brought before the House so as to 
entitle any peer to comment upon it. It 
merely bore upon the face of it the cha- 
racter of a private communication, of 
which no notice could be taken. If it 
were necessary to the motion of the noble 
lord, it ought to have been moved for in 
the customary mode. 

Lord Holland said, that he wished the 
noble earl had condescended to state how 
such an allusion was disorderly, or what 
order of the House it violated. It was 
very easy for any noble lord to get up 
and say, “ thisis notin order, or that is not 
in order,” but he thought it was necessary 
for them to do something more, and shew 
what order of the House was violated. 
That it was disorderly to introduce the 
name of the sovereign in a manner to in- 
fluence the decision of the House, was a 
thing which every body knew ;_ but how 
it was disorderly to allude to any paper, 
merely because it was not a document al- 
ready before the House, was a point which 
he wished the noble earl to explain. If 
he meant to say, that any of the standing 
Orders of the House: was violated by so 
doing, he wished that he would have that 
Order fead which he said was violated. 
As to the noble earl’s supposition, that it 
was disorderly for a noble lord in his 
speech to allude to any matter of general 
notoriety, or to any paper that was not 
absolutely made a document by havin 
been regularly laid upon the table of the 
House, he believed that such an idea was 
perfectly novel. If this were to be the 
case, a noble lord would not be allowed in 
future even to make a quotation from the 
classic authors. If he were to attempt it, 
he would be immediately called to order 
by some of his Majesty’s ministers, who 
would exclaim, “ What do we know of 
the classics, were they ever laid upon the 
table of the House ?”” No more quotations 
must ever be made from Virgil, or from 
Horace ; or the noble peer who ventured 
such quotation would be told, that Virgil 
and Horace were no regular documents,— 
that they were not state papers, and that 
it was unparliamentary to quote from 
them. He wished that the noble earl 
would point out what order of the House 
had been violated in the allusion of 
which he complained. 

Lord Mulgrave maintained, that the ob- 
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jection of his noble friend, was to the in- 
troduction of the name of the person exer- 
cising the sovereign authority. The other 
side of the House assumed a great deal too 
much when they asserted, that the letter 
published had been signed by the Regent, 
since there was no proof of the fact; at 
esent it appeared only to be a private 
tter, which had been published in the 
newspapers. If the subject were pressed he 
should take the sense of the House. upon it. 
Earl Grey requested that the noble lord 
who spoke last, if he really meant to take 
the opinion of the House, would state ac- 
curately and clearly what. the proposition 
was. If it were upon the point whether 
or not the name of the Regent should be 
introduced into debate, undoubtedly he 
should vote with the noble lord without a 
moment’s hesitation; but if the question 
were, whether the letter which had ap- 
peared in the public prints, bearing the 
signature of the Regent, could with a view 
to support a motion, or to illustrate an ar- 
gument, be quoted in debate, he should 
vote against the noble lord with as little 
hesitation. The objection made by the 
noble lords opposite was differently stated 
by each of them; and indeed it seemed to 
aris@ from an utter confusion of ideas upon 
one of the most plain and simple princi- 
The introduction of the name of the 


les. 
Reson and the reading of his letter were 
matters totally distinct, excepting in the 
opinions of the opposite side of the House. 
The practice of every day shewed, that 
his noble friend (lord Darnley) was per- 


fectly in order. How many papers were 
constantly alluded to and made the subject 
of discussion in that House, which never 
were, and some of which never could be 
made documents, in the manner which 
the noble earl had mentioned? At different 
times, when the House had been called 
upon to vote their thanks to lord Welling- 
ton, (and he would take this occasion of 
saying, that he believed no noble lord felt 
more strongly than he did, the great merit 
of that gallant and most distinguished ge- 
neral,) how frequently did ministers them- 
selves detail to the House the dispatches 
of lord Wellington, which were certainly 
not documents in the sense that the noble 
earl now wished to understand the papers 
that were to be alluded to in debate; and 
yet, had any objection ever been made to 
this as disorderly and unparliamentary ? 
How often had the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees been alluded to in that House, and 
heen the principal topic in long discus- 
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sions; and yet the Berlin and Milan& 
crees never were, and indeed could ,yie 
have been laid on the table of that Hou im. 
so as to make them such documents as thy 
noble earl required. But this was said 
be a private letter. What then? Didt, 
noble ear] mean to say, that even a privat) 
letter, if it were a matter of general noy 
riety, and of great importance to the pu} 
lic, could not be alluded to in that Hougifit 
Supposing that the motion had been difi 
ferent, and that, instead of the Addre 
which his noble friend had moved, his im 
tion had been for the production of thy 
letter, could it be contended for, on any 
principle of common sense, that it was up 
parliamentary to state the substance of 
letter, the production of which any not 
lord thought proper to move for? If th 
noble lord really wished to take the opi 
nion of the House on this point of ordey 
he hoped that ke would put it in som 
shape in which it might be discussed. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that he well r, 
membered the proceedings of 1807, th 
effect of which seemed calculated to throy 
a scandal on the sovereign himself. Thy 
question then was, whether a_ certait 
pledge required from ministers by his My 
jesty, was constitutional or unconstily 
tional ? The recurrence of that scandal he 
would use his utmost exertions to prevent 
The course he should pursue, if the subjed 
were pressed to a vote, would be first 
have it decided whether the name of the 
Regent should be introduced into a discus 
sion. Upon this there could be no dis 
pute, and the next enquiry would be, whe 
ther it were regular to read in debates 
letter from a newspaper with the signatun 
of the Regent (which might be a forgery, 
and upon which it had not been ascer 
tained whether ministers had given any 
advice to the personage whose name 
purported to bear. 

Earl Grey remarked, that the precedes 
of 1807, just cited, was a most unfortunalt 
one for the noble lord, inasmuch as in thal 
case had been done exactly what the noble 
lord was this night contending against. jf 
indeed, the noble lord meant to say, thi 
the publication of cabinet ministers was’ 
scandal, it would be for the friends of the 
noble lord to justify their conduct in thi 
instance. . 

The Earl of Darnley resumed, and mait 
tained that if he so pleased he could, will 
perfect regularity, read not only a path 
but the whole of the newspaper to tht 
House. He was not surprized at the fiw 
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yent interruptions that had occurred, 
Mince it was obviously the design of minis- 
ars, if possible, by a side wind, to dispose 
fpf this question. God forbid that he should 
eny the sound principle of the constita- 
ion, that the crown could do no wrong ; 


ivaty ut if the letter were signed by the Re- 


vent, some person or other was answerable 
for its contents. Whatever exultation 
night be shewn by ministers, at their ma- 


iMMorities in either House of Parliament, 


hey knew that their existence depended 
pon a breath—upon advisers not avowed. 
t rested upon persons not officially known 
9 the House ; upon persons who, for 
heir own selfish objects, would poison the 
gyal ear, and who, if allowed to remain, 
ould prove the destruction either of the 
Prince or of the country. If the Regent 
had been advised by such persons (as 
here was little doubt he had), he trusted 
hat the warning now given would not be 
mnavailing. The only construction he 
‘ould put upon the letter was, that the 
Prince Regent had been advised by some- 
body or other to continue under him the 
ame ministers who had acted under his 
oyal father. What did this imply ?— 
Destruction tothe hopes of the Catholics— 
Destruction to the country. As to the 
nswer returned by his noble friends, it 
had been certainly misunderstood ; for 
hothing was more unfounded than to say, 
hat they there expressed a determination 
0» form an administration of themselves 
ind their particular friends exclusively. 
ecould not help wishing, however, that 
hey had guarded themselves with more 
precision against a misrepresentation 
which had been generally circulated, viz. 
hat if they came into office, they would 
bandon the interests of our allies on the 
peninsula. Whatever doubt might have 
been originally entertained as to the pro- 
riety of engaging our armies in Spain 
d Portugal, now we had gone so far, it 
ras impossible that Great Britain could 
ith honour recede. His lordship con- 
luded by re-asserting his right to allude 
0, and to quote from, the letter of the Re- 
gent, as published in the daily prints. 
Lord Mountjoy could contemplate the 
Address of the noble lord in no other light, 
lan as an attempt to exclude the present 
trvants of the Regent from the offices 
ey held so much to the advantage and 
atisfaction of the country. In the letter 
tthe Regent, a sincere desire was ex- 
pressed to procure a union of all parties ; 
ut the gracious offer was peremptorily 
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refused, and there appeared to be no open- 
ing left for the formation of an administra- 
tion on a broad and liberal basis. As the 
motion suggested was founded on an in- 
strument that could not be properly dis- 
cussed, and as the amendment suggested 
was only intended to negative the propo- 
sition, he should give the latter his sup- 
port, although there were parts of that 
amendment towhich he certainly objected, 

Lord Erskine said, that if the subject be- 
fore the House were dispassionately cons 
sidered, it was impossible that any diffi- 
culty or breach of order could attend the 
discussion. Although ministers, upon a 
former day, had refused to acknowledge 
the authenticity of the Letter in question, 
the noble earl behind him had acknow- 
ledged having received it, and had ad- 
mitted the authenticity of the answer, as 
printed in every newspaper of the day, 
which he had sent to the Letter so re- 
ceived by him. It was, therefore, trifling 
with the subject to deny the fact, and ab- 
surd in the extreme to connect the coms 
ment on it with any breach of rule and 
order. It must be taken by the House to 
be the Letter of the Prince’s responsible 
advisers, and, in fact, it bore the intrinsic 
mark of having proceeded from them.—— 
It was the acknowledgment of their weak- 
ness to stand alone, and the use of the 
Prince’s authority to strengthen them 
whilst they stood on the vantage ground 
of office. But giving the Letter the most 
liberal interpretation, it was an invitation 
to lords Grenville and Grey to unite with 
them in forming an administration. 

On the subject of order, he was sure he 
should not be interrupted by the noble 
lord on the woolsack for saying how happy 
he should have been, and ever should be, 
to manifest his attachment to the Prince, 
as the Lord Chancellor had frequently 
with great feeling expressed his attach- 
ment to the King. Lord Erskine said, he 
stood in a relation to the Prince which be- 
longed to few others in the House. He 
had been in his service for thirty years, 
and had received many marks of kindness 
and confidence from his Royal Highness, 
and as he considered steadiness in friend- 
ship and attachment to be the source of 
all honour and usefulness, public and ‘pri- 
vate, he was anxious to explain why it 
was not in his power, consistently with the 
attachment he must ever retain for the 
Prince, nor with his duty to his country, 
to give the smallest support to the present 
administration, 
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The Letter pointed to an union with 
those now in office, whilst they differed in 
all the points which vitally affected the 
state. Now, notwithstanding all that had 
been said and written against coalitions, 
no such union had ever taken place as had 
lately been rejected. The union between 
Mr. Fox and lord North was of an entirely 
different character. ‘The grand political 
difference between these statesmen, and 
their supporters in Parliament, was on the 
subject of America, before and during the 
continuance of the fatal war of separation. 
Mr. Fox contended for a system of conci- 
liation—Lord North for a system of coer- 
cion. And surely it was a dreadful consi- 
deration, that Mr. Burke’s immortal ora- 
tions were made to empty benches; and 
great majorities of both Houses then voted 
propositions, which a man would now be 
consigned to Bedlam for supporting. 
Whilst such a difference prevailed, would 
it have been possible to have formed a 
union between lord North and Mr. Fox? 
—No: it never was even proposed until 
the administration was dissolved, and 
it was not until the act of American 
independence, when every question con- 
cerning our policy towards that country 
was at an end, that the union took place. 
Mr. Fox then thought that he owed it to 
the country to use the only means which 
were then practicable to give effect and 
influence to his principles and opinions— 
but this union produced great jealousy and 
suspicion in the minds of many, and that 
impression on the public mind ought to 
inspire the greatest caution in public men 
on the subject of such unions, No united 
government could become strong, however 
pure and upright the principle of union, if 
suspected by the people. Without public 
confidence, no government could serve the 
country with advantage. 

The union with Mr. Fox and lord Gren- 
ville, which formed the late administra- 
tion, was of the same character. It was 
utterly impracticable, and never thought 
of whilst the war waging with revolu- 
tionary France was on foot. How could 
a cabinet have been formed if one half 
had been deprecating the war with 
France, and the other half inflaming the 
contest; if one half had been passing se- 
vere laws to repress sedition, whilst the 
other half were for repressing it by giving 
to the people full contentment, by the 
blessings of our free constitution? All 
these differences were at anend before the 
union took place which formed the late 
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administration—France had become a gic 
gantic monarchy aiming at universal do, 
minion, and no difference could exist ap 
longer upon the principles which ought) 
govern propositions of peace, and accord. 
ingly no cabinet was ever more united on 
that and all other subjects. But if a cabj. 
net were now to be formed by the pro. 
posed union, like plus and minus in equa 
tions, they would destroy one anothera 
one half determined upon a perpetual ex. 
clusion of the Catholics, the other half 
convinced that to refuse their claims was 
to dissolve the empire. On the subject 
of America one half resolved to keep up 
the Orders in Council, the other half con. 
vinced that, putting the objections of 
America out of the question, their conti. 
nuance was ruinous to our commerce and 
manufactures. Who was right or wrong 
on these subjects was nothing, whilst dif. 
ferences so irreconcilable and so vital in 
their consequences existed. 

The noble lord said, that, for his ow 
part, he had the most decided opinion on 
both these differences. He thought tha 
the state was unsafe whilst so vast a por 
tion of the empire as the Irish Catholics 
were discontented, and the church not safe 
whilst disabilities on the score of religion 
increased the multitude, and affected th 
temper of those who dissented from the 
establishment. 

He always reprobated popery, but its 
period was come, and even with regard 
the Catholic religion, the question wa 
not, whether it was to be encouraged, but 
how we were to deal with four millionsol 
subjects professing it. The question, a 
Mr. Burke well expressed it on a diffe 
rent subject, was, not whether the thing 
deserved praise or blame? What, in the 
name of God, were we to do with it! 
Could we man or victual our fleets witl 
out Ireland? Could we, in short, be ane 
tion, if a separation were the consequent 
of our obstinate refusal to consider thes 
Petitions? Lord E. said he considered i 
to be tyranny to keep up those distinc 
tions, when the cause of enacting them 
was at an end.—The archbishop of Cam 
terbury, on the debate upon the Petitiot 
of the dissenters, had given more advar 
tage to the church than it had ever tt 
ceived from any prelate since these lav 
existed.—After supporting, as becaiit 
him, the establishment of the church, lt 
said, that the Bible was not the gift of Gal 
to a nation for the exposition of a goveth 
ment, but the universal gift of God tol! 
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creatures for their consolation and happi- 
ness, to be construed, by every individual, 
according to the dictates of his under- 
standing and conscience.—How then could 
disabilities be maintained because the Ca- 
tholics construed the Bible, however erro- 
neously, according to their consciences, 
and a3 their fathers for ages had con- 
strued them? But it was said that penal- 
ties had ceased, and that full rights were 
only not conceded ; but that was a palpa- 
ble fallacy. All subjects had-equal rights, 
unless disabled by dangerous misconduct ; 
and therefore to refuse full rights to the 
Catholics, was disabling them only for 
enjoying this admitted gift of God to his 
creatures, and was tyranny, when the 
danger which suggested the system was 
at an end. ‘ 

He was far from condemning the laws 
regarding the Catholics in their origin— 
Had he lived in former days, he must as a 
Protestant have sanctioned them, if they 
were necessary for the security, perhaps 
for the very existence of a Protestant es- 
tablishment, and they might have been 
s0; but we had long since decided, that 
penal laws in restraint of the Catholic re- 
ligion were no longer necessary, since we 
had repealed all of them. But still, un- 
doubtedly, another great question re- 
mained after full toleration had been 
granted ; viz. Whether Catholics should be 
excluded from the establishment? Reli- 
gious toleration was one thing, and civil 
establishment another; and there might 
be very honest differences amongst the 
most enlightened men on’ such a subject. 
Bat this question also we had already de- 
cided, by consenting to their being esta- 
blished. They were already by consent 
of parliament members of the civil state— 
They could be grand, and petty jurors; 
they could be corporators and magis- 
trates ; they could be barristers and attor- 
mes, and officers in the army and navy, 
and even the elective franchise was con- 
ceded; they being excluded only from 
some of the highest offices civil and mili- 
lary, and from seats in parliament; By 
these concessions we had unquestionably 
given judgment against the objections now 
uged. The boundary between toleration 
and establishment had been completely 
broken down and obliterated ; establish- 
ment was an entire thing; and there was 
to longer any principle of exclusion re- 
Maning, Before the Union he admitted 
that there was a solid objection against 
their sitting in parliament, but for that 
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very reason, devoted as he had always 
been to Mr. Fox, he never would vote 
against it,as he thought it removed the 
only bar to a complete system of harmony 
between the two countries. With regard 
to America, the difference was not less 
vital—Our policy regarding her ought to 
Be distantly prospective: We should look 
to her at the distance of fifty years, or 
even of a century hence; the policy of in- 
dividuals from our frail condition was very 
bounded ; the laws would not even allow 
us to contemplate beyond a generation, 
but nations were immortal, and their go- 
vernments should look far before them. 
He had always thought, that the only 
danger which could possibly assail Eng- 
land was, in the extreme difficulty of keep- 
ing this mutable world in its present state, 
so as to leave this island at the top: of the 
wheel—Our whole policy therefore should 
be directed to keep her so; whereas our 
ministers had taken a directly contrary 
course. They had rapidly changed, and 
were still changing the face of the earth, 
and bringing up rival nations in hot-beds, 
ages before their periods of maturity, to 
weigh in the scale of manufactures and 
arts against us.—Surely, instead of quar- 
relling with America as we had formerly 
fatally done for two-pence upon tea, in- 
stead of a paper system of odious and im- 
practicable monopoly, we ought to encou- 
rage by all possible means the prosperity 
of the United States; we ought to rejoice 
to see her rapid population keeping our 
looms constantly at work, not only to clothe 
her encreasing numbers, but through the 
most obvious communications springing 
out of a connection so natural, to spread 
our manufactures over the whole new 
world. Had our ministers looked besides 
to the interruption of our commerce even 
with our own settlements in the event of 
war with the United States? He had been 
stationed in the American seas, and knew 
the difficulty of our only path to Europe 
in heavy laden ships, if North America was 
a hostile coast. But nevertheless, the most 
positive declamation had been lately an- 
nounced by government, of persevering in 
2 system which he (lord E.) had over 
and over again reprobated ; particularly 
when he submitted to their lordships reso- 
lutions against the Orders in Council, asnot 
only inconsistent with sound policy, but as 
manifestly contrary to public law; and 
one might as well therefore invite a fish to, 
come out of the channel and to roost with 
rooks upon an elm tree, as to ask him to 
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The Letter pointed to an union with 
those now in office, whilst they differed in 
all the points which vitally affected the 
state. Now, notwithstanding all that had 
been said and written against coalitions, 
no such union had ever taken place as had 
lately been rejected. The union between 
Mr. Fox and lord North was of an entirely 
different character. ‘The grand political 
difference between these statesmen, and 
their supporters in Parliament, was on the 
subject of America, before and during the 
continuance of the fatal war of separation. 
Mr. Fox contended for a system of conci- 
liation—Lord North for a system of coer- 
cion. And surely it was a dreadful consi- 
deration, that Mr. Burke’s immortal ora- 
tions were made to empty benches; and 
great majorities of both Houses then voted 
propositions, which a man would now be 
consigned to Bedlam for supporting. 
Whilst such a difference prevailed, would 
it have been possible to have formed a 
union between lord North and Mr. Fox? 
—No: it never was even proposed until 
the administration was dissolved, and 
it was not until the act of American 
independence, when every question con- 
cerning our policy towards that country 
was at an end, that the union took place. 
Mr. Fox then thought that he owed it to 
the country to use the only mean8 which 
were then practicable to give effect and 
influence to his principles and opinions— 
but this union produced great jealousy and 
suspicion in the minds of many, and that 
impression on the public mind ought to 
inspire the greatest caution in public men 
on the subject of such unions, No united 
government could become strong, however 
pure and upright the principle of union, if 
suspected by the people. Without public 
confidence, no government could serve the 
country with advantage. 

The union with Mr. Fox and lord Gren- 
ville, which formed the late administra- 
tion, was of the same character. It was 
utterly impracticable, and never thought 
of whilst the war waging with revolu- 
tionary France was on foot. How could 
a cabinet have been formed if one half 
had been deprecating the war with 
France, and the other half inflaming the 
contest; if one half had been passing se- 
vere laws to repress sedition, whilst the 
other half were for repressing it by giving 
to the people full contentment, by the 
‘blessings of our free constitution? All 
these differences were at anend before the 
union took place which formed the late 
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administration—France had become a gis 
gantic monarchy aiming at universal do. 
minion, and no difference could exist an 
longer upon the principles which ought to 
govern propositions of peace, and accord. 
ingly no cabinet was ever more united on 
that and all other subjects. But if a cabi. 
net were now to be formed by the pro. 
posed union, like plus and minus in equas 
tions, they would destroy one another 
one half determined upon a perpetual ex. 
clusion of the Catholics, the other half 
convinced that to refuse their claims was 
to dissolve the empire. On the subject 
of America one half resolved to keep up 
the Orders in Council, the other half con- 
vinced that, putting the objections of 
America out of the question, their conti. 
nuance was ruinous to our commerce and 
manufactures. Who was right or wrong 
on these subjects was nothing, whilst dif. 
ferences so irreconcilable and so vital in 
their consequences existed. 

The noble lord said, that, for his own 
part, he had the most decided opinion on 
both these differences. He thought that 
the state was unsafe whilst so vast a por- 
tion of the empire as the Irish Catholics 
were discontented, and the church not safe 
whilst disabilities on the score of religion 
increased the multitude, and affected the 
temper of those who dissented from the 
establishment. 

He always reprobated popery, but its 
period was come, and even with regard to 
the Catholic religion, the question was 
not, whether it was to be encouraged, but 
how we were to deal with four millions of 
subjects professing it. The question, a 
Mr. Burke well expressed it on a difle- 
rent subject, was, not whether the thing 
deserved praise or blame? What, in the 
name of God, were we to do with it?” 
Could we man or victual our fleets with- 
out Ireland? Could we, in short, be a nv 
tion, if a separation were the consequence 
of our obstinate refusal to consider these 
Petitions? Lord E. said he considered it 
to be tyranny to keep up those distinc 
tions, when the cause of enacting them 
was at an end.—The archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the debate upon the Petition 
of the dissenters, had given more advat 
tage to the church than it had ever fe 
ceived from any prelate since these laws 
existed.—After supporting, as becamé 
him, the establishment of the church, he 
said, that the Bible was not the gift of God 
to a nation for the exposition of a govert 
ment, but the universal gift of God to hi 
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creatures for their consolation and happi- 
ness, to be construed, by every individual, 
according to the dictates of his under- 
standing and conscience.—How then could 
disabilities be maintained because the Ca- 
tholics construed the Bible, however erro- 
neously, according to their consciences, 
and a3 their fathers for ages had con- 
strued them? But it was said that penal- 
ties had ceased, and that full rights were 
only not conceded; but that was a palpa- 
ble fallacy. All subjects had equal rights, 
unless disabled by dangerous misconduct ; 
and therefore to refuse full rights to the 
Catholics, was disabling them only for 
enjoying this admitted gift of God to his 
creatures, and was tyranny, when the 
danger which suggested the system was 
at an end. 

He was far from condemning the laws 
regarding the Catholics in their origin— 
Had he lived in former days, he must as a 
Protestant have sanctioned them, if they 
were necessary for the security, perhaps 
for the very existence of a Protestant es- 
tablishment, and they might have been 
so; but we had long since decided, that 
penal laws in restraint of the Catholic re- 
ligion were no longer necessary, since we 
had repealed all of them. But still, un- 
doubtedly, another great question re- 
mained after full toleration had been 
granted ; viz. Whether Catholics should be 
excluded from the establishment? Reli- 
gious toleration was one thing, and civil 
establishment another; and there might 
be very honest differences amongst the 
most enlightened men on such a subject. 
But this question also we had already de- 
cided, by consenting to their being esta- 
blished. They were already by consent 
of parliament members of the civil state— 
They could be grand, and petty jurors; 
they could be corporators and magis- 
| trates; they could be barristers and attor- 

nies, and officers in the army and navy, 
and even the elective franchise was con- 
ceded ; they being excluded only from 
some of the highest offices civil and mili- 
tary, and from seats in parliament; By 
these concessions we had unquestionably 
given judgment against the objections now 
urged. The boundary between toleration 
and establishment had been completely 
broken down and obliterated ; establish- 
ment was an entire thing; and there was 
no longer any principle of exclusion re- 
Maining. Before the Union he admitted 
that there was a solid objection against 
their sitting in parliament, but for that 
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very reason, devoted as he had always 
been to Mr. Fox, he never would vote 
against it, as he thought it removed the 
only bar to a complete system of harmony 
between the two countries. With regard 
to America, the difference was not less 
vital—Our policy regarding her ought to 
Be distantly prospective: We should look 
to her at the distance of fifty years, or 
even of a century hence; the policy of in- 
dividuals from our frail condition was very 
bounded ; the laws would not even allow 
us to contemplate beyond a generation, 
but nations were immortal, and their go- 
vernments should Jook far before them. 
He had always thought, that the only 
danger which could possibly assail Eng- 
land was, in the extreme difficulty of keep- 
ing this mutable world in its present state, 
so as to leave this island at the top: of the 
wheel—Our whole policy therefore should 
be directed to keep her so; whereas our 
ministers had taken a directly contrary 
course. They had rapidly changed, and 
were still changing the face of the earth, 
and bringing up rival nations in hot-beds, 
ages before their periods of maturity, to 
weigh in the scale of manufactures and 
arts against us.—Surely, instead of quar- 
relling with America as we had formerly 
fatally done for two-pence upon tea, in- 
stead of a paper system of odious and im- 
practicable monopoly, we ought to encou- 
rage by all possible means the prosperity 
of the United States; we ought to rejoice 
to see her rapid population keeping our 
looms constantly at work, not only to clothe 
her encreasing numbers, but through the 
most obvious communications springing 
out of a connection so natural, to spread 
our manufactures over the whole new 
world. Had our ministers looked besides 
to the interruption of our commerce even 
with our own settlements in the event of 
war with the United States? He had been 
stationed in the American seas, and knew 
the difficulty of our only path to Europe 
in heavy ladenships, if North America was 
a hostile coast. But nevertheless, the most 
positive declamation had been lately an- 
nounced by government, of persevering in 
2 system which he (lord E.) had over 
and over again reprobated ; particularly 
when he submitted to their lordships reso- 
lutions against the Orders in Council, asnot 
only inconsistent with sound policy, but as 
manifestly contrary to public law; and 
one might as well therefore invite a fish to, 
come out of the channel and to roost with 
rooks upon an elm tree, as to ask him to 
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support such a system and its authors.—= 
He meant no personal disrespect to the 
noble lords opposite, or to their other 
colleagues, as his own conduct had always 
been the result of his opinions, he was 
ready to give them equal credit for since- 
rity ; but good intention was nothing, 
when the interests of our country were 
fatally misunderstood. The noble lord 
said, he deeply lamented the present in- 
auspicious state of things; but as there was 
no unmixed good in human affairs, so nei- 
ther was there evil unmixed with good, 
and great advantage might spring out of 
the present conjuncture. It would furnish 
an unanswerable, and he hoped a final re- 
futation, of one of the falsest and most 
dangerous opinions which could be propa- 
gated amongst the lower orders of the 
people, viz. that these superiors were all 
alike—all equally corrupt-—all looking 
only to office by the sacrifice of all prin- 
ciple.—Upon the present occasion not one 
public man had abandoned his pledges to 
the country, by departing from opinions 
delivered in parliament, and the public 
therefore ought to be convinced, that what 
was too frequently and invidiously stigma- 
tised as party, might be better described as 
an honourable and useful union of men of 
great talents, and great fortunes, and in- 
fluence, esteeming one another in private 
life, and publicly pledged to their country 
and each other by similar principles of 
government.—He was persuaded that a 
firm phalanx of such. men who had ac- 
quired public estimation, and who could 
only hope to preserve it by attending to 
the interests of the people, was one of the 
greatest securities of the British constitu- 
tion. 

The Earl of Harrowby had really hoped 
that the noble mover would have with- 
drawn his address immediately upon 
hearing the speech of the noble and 
learned lord who had just sat down ; since 
the House were now told, that to form a 
broad and united administration was quite 
impossible at present. Had they not 
heard from the noble and learned lord, 
that there was no way of forming an admi- 
nistration which could include the present 
opposition, except by sweeping away the 
present administration, and that it was as 
impossible for him to coalesce with the 
existing ministry, as for a fish to come out 
of the channel and live on dry land? 
Upon what did the noble lord ground his 
motion ?—He stated the situation of the 
country to be now hopeless—and why? 
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Because it was reported that in another | 
House, a certain member of the adminis. 
tration wished that the college of May. 
nooth had never existed. Could any thin 
be more futile than this statement? The 
next ground was the notice which had 
been given by a right hon. friend of his 
in another place, of a call of the House, 
when the Catholic petition was to be pre. 
sented to the House of Commons.—Was 
this unprecedented or extraordinary } 
Was it not important that a question of 
such acknowledged magnitude should be 
considered in as full a House as possible? 
And as to the discourses of this or that 
clergyman on the subject of Popery, on 
which the noble lord laid so much stress, 
as indicating a wish to raise an outcry on 
the subject, there was surely nothing 
novel in that; as ever since the reforma. 
tion, the clergy hed been in the constant 
practice of discussing such topics. Then 
came the state of the press. Was thata 
reason that the noble lords should adopt 


}such an Address as the present? When 


was there a period in this country that 
abuses of the press did not exist? He 
never recollected a period when much 
abuse was not conveyed through the me- 
dium of the press against those in high 
stations. Was it because the press was 
audacious enough to bid defiance to all 
decency that the Prince Regent should be 
called upon to change his ministers? Ifit 
was true that a part of the press was so au: 
dacious, he was afraid there was but one 
way of putting a stop to it, and that was 
to bring in the party to power with which 
that press was connected, and then no 
doubt it would be silenced. Such a strong 


measure as that proposed, had never been 


resorted to but on extraordinary emergent 
cies. When such a measure was had res © 
course to in 1783, and in 1784, the occa 
sions seemed to call for it: but in the 
present instance, the -secession of one 
member of the administration was the 
only plausible reason given for its adop- 
tion. As to the arguments adduced in 
support of the Address by the noble and 
learned lord (Erskine), he would not at 
tempt to follow him thyough them; but 
he would ask that noble and learned lord 
if he was a friend to the Catholic claims 
when he was in the cabinet? It was now 
counted tyranny to resist the Catholic 
claims. If any noble member thought s0, 
he was certainly right in always agitating & 
that question. But if it was tyranny nd 
to do away the disabilities under which 
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Catholics laboured, every other system of 
disability was also tyranny; and it was 
quite tyrannical to require a member of the 
House of Commons to be obliged to submit 
to the law of qualification. He defied the 
noble lords to say, that the administration 
did not possess the confidence of the 
country. If it was indeed so notoriously 
criminal, and so completely unfit for car- 
rying on the affairs of the country with 
success, as was so decidedly asserted by 
the noble lords opposite, then it would be 
right to address the Prince Regent for its 
dismissal; but as the contrary was evi- 
dently the fact, there was no possible pre- 
text for the motion. 

Lord Erskine in explanation said, that 
he considered a real change of opinions as 
no accusation, but he had not changed his 
opinions—he would have approved of all 
that had been proposed by the late cabi- 
net, and much more than from circum- 
stances they could venture to propose, had 
he not thought that from the prejudices of 
the King it would dissolve the administra- 
tion. (Hear, hear, hear, from the other side 
ofthe House!) Lord E. said he was glad 
to beso cheered, he had laid the trap for 
it, as it marked most strikingly how gene- 
rala sensation it was, indiscriminately to 
impute to public menthe love of office and 
station as the ruling principle of their con- 
duct, which furnished a sound, but thank 
God, at present an unnecessary caution 
against being too eager in forming admi- 
nistrations, and placed the conduct of his 
two noble friends in the very light in 
which he wished it to be viewed. _ 

The Lord Chancellor, in allusion to what 
had just fallen from his noble and learned 
friend, hegged leave to remind him, that 
in the year or two subsequent to 1807, the 
same obstacle continued to exist; and 
yet he voted in those years for emancipa- 
tion. He did not mean to say, that his 
noble and learned friend had acted wrong 
in so voting, if he, from conviction, had 
changed his mind. If he himself could be 
satisfied that the opinions he now held 
were weak and foolish opinions, he should 
act as his noble and learned friend did ; 
but then he must be convinced, before he 
could change his opinions, that the system 
of conduct adopted in this country since 
the Revolution, and the principles on 
which the Revolution was founded, were 
erroneous. If Catholic emancipation could 
be proved to him to be for the general 
benefit of the state, then it-should have his 
Vote; but at present he saw nothing but 
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danger in concession. It was on this 
ground that his resistance to an extension 
of privileges and power to the Catholics 
rested ; and, indeed, he was ready to con- 
fess, that whoever resisted it on any other 
grounds, must be an object of detestation. 
The noble lord who introduced the motion 
took great pains to persuade the House 
that it arose solely from his own individual 
impulse ; who doubted that? The noble 
lord might have given himself very little 
trouble on that point; it was of much 
more importance to consider what was his 
proposition. He wished it might be read, 
that the contrast between its complimen- 
tary professions, and the wish by which it 
concluded, might be fully apparent to the 
House. It began by using the most flat- 
tering language towards the Prince Re- 
gent. He was told in the beginning of it 
of his wisdom and prudence, and all his 
other good qualities and qualifications, 
and then it quarrelled with the only act 
which the Prince Regent had done since 
the cessation of the restrictions. The 
noble lord proposed, certainly, a most 
desirable object; that was the formation 
of an administration calculated to conci- 
liate all his Majesty’s subjects. Who dis- 
agreed with the noble lord on that point ? 
But he also stated that such an object was 
impossible of attainment from the known 
principles of the present administration. 
He wished for a broad-bottomed adminis- 
tration, which, by the bye, was in general 
the most mischievous of all administrations. 
(A laugh.) He would assure the noble 
lords who seemed to feel this allusion, that 
he did not mean to speak ill-naturedly of 
them. Some how or other they had been 
for a long time out of humour with him ; 
he was sorry for it, for he really wished 
them every happiness, and if he knew of 
any means whereby he could promote 
their comfort, he would be always ready 
to use them. But to return; the noble 
lord proposed a broad-bottomed—a more 
extended administration: what did this 
mean, after he had stated that the members 
of the present administration were, from 
principle, so obnoxious to the formation 
of any. such administration? How would 
the noble lord extend the administration, 
if he himself and all his colleagues were 
to be “excluded? As to the opinion in 
which the present administration was held 
by the public, he believed that the people 
of this good-natured country were weak 
and foolish enough to sanction it by their 
confidence. Good-natured people were 
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always weak. But let the cause be what it 
might, it so happened, that the confidence 
of the country was possessed by the admi- 
nistration ; and that was certainly no very 
great reason for addressing the Priace 
Regent to changeit. If the Prince Re- 
gent had any power at all inherent in him- 
self, it was that of choosing his servants. 
What he said in 1807 he would now re- 
peat, and that was, that he did not under- 
stand what advisers the sovereign could 
be supposed constitutionally to have in 
the act of choosing an administration. 
After an administration was chosen, then, 
indeed, there existed responsible advisers ; 
but antecedent to that he did not know 
where to look for them. How this rea- 
soning applied to one of the letters, he 
would leave it to the noble lords to 
judge. The particular mention of that 
letter, he considered disordetly, not- 
withstanding what had been said to the 
contrary. It was argued, that there was 
no particular standing order against 
which the mention of it militated, and his 
noble friend was called upon to pro- 
duce such an order. He would say in 
reply, that there existed no standing order 
by which it was considered unparliamen- 
tary to use the king’s name for the pur- 
pose of influencing the debates of the 
House ; and yet who was there that would 
contend that the latter was not unparlia- 
mentary? If the proposed Address 
should be adopted, then parliament would 
be, in fact, doing all it could to destroy 
responsibility. It would be trenching on 
one of the dearest prerogatives of the 
crown; it would be attempting nothing 
less than to appoint the ministry itself: 
and besides, its conduct would be the more 
glaringly unconstitutional, because it 
brought forward not one act by which its 
dissatisfaction at the existence of the present 
administration was marked. It was said in- 
deed, that the present administration was 
averse to the consideration of the Catholic 
petition. 
had said so often, that the basis of his opi- 
nions was the principle of the revolution. 
The chief principle of that revolution was 
civil freedom engrafted on religious free- 
dom, onliberal andextensive toleration; but 
at the same time, all conecied with a view 
to the mainténance of the Protestant na- 
tional church, and the Protestant succes- 
sion. Everything was then done consis- 
tent with these objects; and now we were 
asked to depart from the establishments 
which were then so wisely and so liberally 


Again he would repeat what he. 
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formed We were asked also to depart from 
those establishments, without giving an 

counterpoise to the danger to be appre wed 
ed. Securities, indeed, were talked of, and 
were even paraded in publications, which 
he would not.now allude to, because the 
noble author of one of them was absent; 
but when the nature of these ge, 
curities was asked, who could explain it? 
Who could inform the House what they 
were? He confessed that nothing could 
give him more pleasure than to be con, 
vinced that no danger existed from con 
cession to the Catholics. His heart would 
beat with joy to enter into the considera, 
tion of their claims, if any statesman was 
ready to tell him what securities were to 
be offered for the protection of our esta 
blishments. But when no person came 
forward with those securities—when the 
one already proposed was obliged to be 
abandoned, what could he do but take 
his stand with the establishments, as set. 
tled at the revolution? He had often 
asked of that great man, whose friendship 
for him he wished to have recorded on 
his tomb, as his best encomium, whether 
he had any specific securities to bring for 
ward, in case the claims of the Catholics 
should be taken into the consideration of 
parliament? Although, however, he had 
pressed this enquiry over and over again, 
that great person died without being ever 
able to tell him what securities he thought 
might be proposed, and what checks 
adopted. Let the Catholics, then, bring 
forward their securities, and no person 
would be more willing thanhe to enter 
into the question of their claims; but 
until that event should come about, he 
was determined not to consent to a radical 
change in the constitution, or to adopt 
any measure which would put its existence 
to hazard. As tothe complaint against 
the present ministers for their conduct to 
the States of America, he should not occu- 
py the time of the House in shewing the 
futility of any such complaint. He be 
lieved that the example set by the last 
administration, in their treatment of Ame- 
rica, had been followed by the present; 
and whatever differences existed, could 
not, he was assured, be attributed as a 
fault to either.—He was sure no man could 
assert, that, in the transactions between 
the two countries, Britain had been too 
tenacious. The wording of the Address 
he repeated was on the principle of exclu 
sion, while it pretended to be on that of 
the formation of an administration on 4 
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proad and liberal basis. If the noble 
mover could succeed so far as to get rid of 
ihe administration he considered so. ob- 
noxious, really where would he procure 
one to answer the purpose he had des- 
cribed? And, unless the noble lord was 
prepared to open to the House some future 
plan, and could shew this would be the 
effect of his motion, there could be no 
round for agreeing to it. 

Earl Grey declared that if he were to an- 
swer the whole political catechism of the 
noble lords on the other side, or if he were 
to make a sort of profession of faith, on all 
the great subjects which had been intro- 
duced or alluded to in the present discus- 
sion, the task would be not more dispro- 


portionate to his own strength than to the, 


atience of the House. Without however 
going into all those matters at length, be- 
fore he sat down, he would advert, as well 
as he could, to most of the points on which 
he differed from the members of the pre- 
sent administration, well aware that in such 
a variety of topics, he had little chance of 
escaping considerable misrepresentation ; 
for he knew from experience, that say 
what he would, he could not exempt him- 
self from having in the course of a few 
days, and frequently in the course of a few 
hours, sentiments imputed to him directly 
opposite to those which he actually deli- 
vered. Devoid of all expectation there- 
fore of such a nature, he was simply 
anxious to state to their lordships what the 
opinions were, which he entertained on the 
present question. He did not deny that 
the motion appeared to him substantially 
intended to produce a change of adminis- 
tration. The noble lord by whom that 
motion was brought forward, could have 
had no other object when he made it. It 
could be understood in no other sense 
than an application to the Prince Regent, 
to remove the present ministers from their 
situations for the reasons there stated, that 
such a measure could alone conciliate the 
different parts of this empire, at a period 
which more than any other required the 
full exercise of all the resources of the 
country. This, it had been said by the 
noble and learned lord who spoke last, was 
4 strong measure. That it was a strong 
Measure he would not attempt to deny. 
Bat he confessed he had heard with much 
surprize that night, that this measure was 
unconstitutional ; and that to express the 
sentiments of the House, with respect to 
the present ministry, was to interfere with 
the prerogative possessed by. the crown of 
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nominating its ministers. It was certainly 
no part of the duty of the House either to 
nominate the ministers of the crown, or to 
point out the method in which they ought 
to be nominated. But while he allowed 
this, he must be of opinion, that if suffi- 
cient grounds could be shown why a mi- 
nistry were unfit to fill the situations which 
they held, there was nothing in parlia- 
mentary precedent to prevent the House 
from making an application to the crown 
for the removal of those ministers, when it 
was thought they were unequal to the 
crisis. This he would contend was a sub- 
ject within the cognizance of parliament ; 
and to exercise their powers on such an 
occasion, was not only a legitimate but 
a laudable object; it was an endeavour to 
consolidate all the strength and resources 
of the empire. The question for the con- 
sideration of the House then was, whether 
the present administration, in its quality 
and principles, presented obstacles to the 
union of the strength and resources of all 
parts of the empire. It might safely be 
said of this administration, that it was 
formed on the express principle of resist- 
ance to the Catholic claims. This was 
the principle by which the person who 
was at the head of that administration 
made his way to power. ‘This was the 
principle which led him to make use of all 
the arts of detraction to attain that object, 
This principle he loudly proclaimed, irom 
the moment at which he had been called 
from the bar to take a share in political 
life up to the present instant. . It was his 
boast—it was put by him in the front of 
the battle—the eternal exclusion of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects from any 
share in the constitution. When he had 
stated, that such was the principles of 
that person, he had no need to say more to 
shew that they were the principles of ad- 
ministration. He was the administration. 
Whither he led, the rest were obliged te 
follow.—Was he to be told by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack, who 
had just stated resistance to the Catholics 


‘to be a fundamental principle of the Revo- 


lution, that that noble and learned lord 
differed on this subject from the person at 
the head of the administration? Did the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment differ from him? He could hardly 
think that the person who wished from 
his heart that Maynooth College had 
never existed, was hostile to the principle 
of his leader. Perhaps it might be said 


‘that the new addition to their strength 
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differed on this point. Of the noble lord 
he alluded to (lord Castlereagh) he was 
unwilling to speak in his absence. He 
could not, however, forbear saying, that 
it appeared to him the principles of that 
noble lord were even very much what he 
himself described Europe to be, “ in an 
unsatisfactory state.” Agreeing to the 
principle of those who advocated the 
claims of the Catholics, that noble lord 
could never see a convenient time for 
the application of that principle, so that 
he fuily coincided in the practical part 
of the conduct of his co-adjutors. Perhaps 
it would be said, the noble earl opposite 
differed on this principle. But as the 
leading members of the cabinet maintained 
the necessity of exclusion, and the others 
blindly followed them in their practice 
he was warranted in stating the present 
administration to be founded on a princi- 
ple of resistance to the Catholic Claims. 
The noble and learned lord had said, he 
had never heard of any sermons lately 

reached on this subject. Where the 
noble lord had lived he knew not; but he 
knew that within these few weeks, per- 
sons invested with the sacred character of 
clergymen, forgetting all the principles of 
that religion which they professed, instead 
of preaching the doctrines of peace and 
unity, which it was their duty to preach, 
had thought proper to endeavour to in- 
spire one part of the community with hos- 
tile feelings against their brethren; and 
of those persons who acted this most unbe- 
coming part, some were supposed to be 
seriously connected with the persons who 
composed the present administration. One 
of them it appeared, from the Gazette, was 
lately selected to be one of the chaplains 
to the Prince Regent.—Had he not a right 
therefore to call the existing cabinet a ca- 
binet of intolerance, preventing that union 
of common interests and affection, so neces- 
sary to the country in her present hour of 
peril? They had heard that night of 
broad and narrow administrations; and 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack had observed, that nothing was so 
mischievous as a broad-bottomed adminis- 
tration. With this character he was dis- 
posed to concur, if the noble lord meant 
such a broad and liberal basis as should 
comprehend persons of the most discord- 
ant opinions, who for the sake of coalition, 
must either sacrifice their own sentiments, 
or carry dissensions into the cabinet. But 
the present administration was narrowed 
to complete unanimity ; for if report spoke 
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true of the other accessions to the adminis. 
tration, they would be found possessed of 
exactly the same character, and ver 
suitable additions to an administration 
founded on a principle of resistance to the 
Catholic claims. He saw two noble lords 
on the cross bench (lords Sidmouth and 
Buckinghamshire) who were publicly de. 
signated as the future supporters of admi- 
nistration. He knew not whether any 
communication had yet been made to 
them from the ministry. Who were these 
noble lords? They were the only lords 
who, in the late debate on the Catholic 
claims in that House, ventured to assert 
the principle of eternal exclusion. One 
of them came forward with the doctrine 
of the coronation oath, operating as an 
eternal exclusion against the Catholics, 
and the other with perfect consistency had 
proposed measures which united every 
class of dissenters in one common cause, 
Now looking at an administration 
formed, was it not, he would ask, an ad- 
ministration which must of necessity be 
obnoxious to a great part of his Majesty’s 
subjects? The noble and learned lord had 
toid them, that nothing would make him so 
happy as to extend the benefits of the 
constitution to all classes of the people, in 
so far as the same could be done without 
danger to the state; but, that the funda- 
mental principles of the Revolution stood 
in the way of all further concession. For 
his part he denied this to be a fundamental 
principle of the Revolution. He denied 
that it was the principle of those great 
men by whom the Revolution was accom- 
plished. — The disabilities against the Ca- 
tholics were not established for the pur- 
pose of guarding the national church 
against those who professed another sys 
tem of religion, but for the purpose of 
withstanding political tenets, by which 
the constitution was endangered. “ The 
noble and learned lord,’’ exclaimed lord 
Grey, “ calls upon us for securities. We 
ask him for his danger ?’’ The danger con- 
sisted not in admitting the Catholics, but 
in excluding them from the constitution. 
Already they were possessed of great 
riches and great political power, and con- 
stituted an important part of the strength - 
of the state. By this exclusion they wert 
forced and united into a separate interest. 
Take away the exclusion and the motives 
for a separate interest no longer existing 
the hostility to the state would also neces 
sarily cease. But what securities were 
be proposed? The noble and learned lord 





17) 
had stated that Mr. Pitt knew of none. 
Mr. Pitt brought forward this very mea- 
sure of concession to the Catholics, which 
he considered as necessary to the safety 
of the state. Could he propose such a 
measure, if he thought it would endanger 
the safety of the state? But the noble and 
learned lord had said, that Mr. Pitt had 
no securities to propose. Then all the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt was nothing but a 
pretence ; and he did not state the secu- 
rities because he was unwilling, but be- 
cause he was unable todo so. The noble 
and learned lord had spoken in encomias- 
tic terms of the value which he set on Mr. 
Pit’s friendship, he declared that he 
wanted no other eulogy on his tomb than 
that he had been Mr. Pitt’s friend ; but if 
this conduct of his to his departed friend 
was friendship, he would rather, for his 
part, have that noble and Jearned lord for 
his foe, than his friend. Let noble lords 
put themselves in the situation of the Ca- 
tholics, and say, what would their feelings 
. be,ifthey had been treated by the govern- 
ment in the same manner? They had re- 
ceived many concessions, in their very 
nature such, that they could not stop with 
them—no philosopher or statesman could 
think of them but as temporary expedients. 
The greatest names had deemed ultimate 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 


concessions right. 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Windham, all of 
them friends to the established church, 
however much they might differ on other 
subjects, concurred in this, that concilia- 
tion to the Catholics was absolutely neces- 


sary. In 1795, when a noble lord (Fitz- 
william) had gone over to Ireland with 
the power of conceding to the claims of 
the Catholics, their expectations, thereby 
excited, were speedily cut short by his 
sudden recal. He would not enter into a 
| retrospect of the scenes of blood and tor- 
| ture that ensued—scenes even more horri- 
ble than those which attended on the 
French revolution. After this period came 
the Union, another source of the excitation 
and disappointment of the hopes of this 
body. By whose means was that Union 
obtained ? By the support of the Catholics. 
By a too ready confidence the Catholics of 
Ireland did then come forward and sup- 
port that Union which without their assist- 
ance could never have been carried. Their 
disappointment must now be aggravated 
by the feeling, that if not foolishly duped, 
their wishes might already have been 
| Stanted. If the House, like the Catholics, 

had supported the Union, under the hopes 
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of attaining the cession of their rights 
through the calmer discussions of the 
United Parliament, what would they think. 
of the government which imposed an ever- 
lasting bar against their approaches? They 
could not wonder if great disturbances 
were the consequences, and if from affec- 
tionate subjects they should come to look 
on this country with ill-will and hatred. 
In what respect was the situation of the 
Catholics now hopeless? He did not wish 
to name the Prince Regent for the pur- 
pose of influencing the debate. He would 
not state what the feelings and opinions of 
his Royal Highness might be at the pre- 
sent moment, having only the opinion of 
his responsible advisers to look to. But 
he could not help stating, that a very ge- 
neral hope was entertained by the Catho- 
lics, that the Prince Regent was favourable 
to their claims, and that a new @ra would 
by the course of nature arrive when bi- 
gotry and oppression should no longer op- 
pose them. That new zra had now 
arrived ; but instead of its being to the 
Catholics a consummation of their hopes, 
they saw the whole power of the govern- 
ment embodied against them, under some 
cursed and baleful influence; and nothing 
remaining to them but a prospect of per- 
petual exclusion from the benefits of the 
constitution. If the House believed the 
Irish to be what they had ever been re- 
presented, a brave, a warm-hearted, a san- 
guine, a high-spirited people—-if they be- 
lieved them to have contributed largely 
to the military glory of this empire, the 
dangerous effects which such a disappoint- 
ment might produce, would be formidable 
in the same proportion. We might anti- 
cipate dangers greater than any which 
this country had yet struggled with, A 
noble lord (Harrowby) had asked, if it was 
not mockery and insult to address the 
Prince to form a combined administration, 
after the correspondence which had been 
so much referred to? But in this a noble 
and learned lord had corrected him, and 
justly defined that it was not for x broader 
administration, but for one avoiding the 
character of the present, and calculated 
to ensure the affections of the people. It 
might be as narrow as the present, and as 
exclusive; but as it would exclude only 
those dangerous principles which went to 
disunite and distract the country, it would 
be preferable to that now in being. Those 
who were friendly to the Catholics would, 
of course, be more acceptable to that 


body. The noble and learned lord had 
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boasted that the present administration 
possessed the affections of the people of 
England. Undoubtedly popularity was 
dear to him; but he had never endea- 
voured to court popularity by a departure 
from any one principle of which he ap- 
proved, whatever obloquy might be the 
eonsequence. He supposed the meaning 
of the noble and learned lord was, that 
the present administration was supported 
by the opinion of the majority of the peo- 
ple of England on the Catholic question. 
Ofthat he was very much inclined to doubt. 
He was aware, however, that the person 
at the head of the government might again 
employ all kinds of arts to inflame the 
people -with imaginary dangers, aided as 
he might probably be with all the power 
of the church. But what would be the con- 
sequence of his success? To aggravate the 
evil and increase the danger—to make the 
Catholics perceive that it was no longer a 
set of men whom they had to consider as 
their enemies, but the people of England ; 
and what could be the result but the sepa- 
ration of the two countries ?—Who would 
be able to repair the breaches of an admi- 
nistration powerful in all the means by 
which empires were hurried on to ruin? 
He believed, however, that the people of 


England were, as they had been at a 
former period, ready to support the mea- 


sure of Catholic emancipation. That 
question would once have been carried 
with as little difficulty as any matter ever 
proposed to Parliament, but now the cry 
was raised against it by those who, with 
equal guilt, had first instilled into the 
royal mind those scruples of which they 
afterwards took advantage ; for all which 
a deep and: heavy responsibility rested 
upon their heads—The noble lord had 
inquired, if the present administration were 
displaced, where would they get another ? 
In the Letter subscribed by his noble 
friend and himself, they had stated, that 
they could not join with men united toge- 
ther on the principle of Catholic exclusion, 
and could not come into power without 
advising to give relief to the Catholics. 
But might they not unite with such as 
held similar opinions with them on this 
point?—When he signed the Letter, he 
was most sincere in saying, he did not act 
on personal exclusive principles; for he 
might perhaps be permitted to say this 
of himself, that, however much he had 
mixed in political controversy, he was 
little subject to political resentments. 
When an union could be honourable, and 
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advantageous to the nation, he would eve, 
be ready to unite. But character wag ag 
much the strength of men as it was that of 
a nation, and he could conceive nothin 
more dangerous than to shock the public 
opinion by an appearance of sacrificin 
principle for the sake of attaining offices 
and emolument; for himself he disclaimed 
any such views, or any great desire for 
place at all. . But did the noble lords op. 
posite—they who were the advisers of the 
Regent on this occasion—who were his 
ministers before, and had continued to be 
his ministers since ; did they expect, that 
in consequence of the Regent’s Letter his 
noble friend and himself could have con. 
sented to coalesce with them ?— Would 
they venture to deny, that they were con 
sulted on the Letter? Ifso, it would e 
tablish the point, that there was an in 
fluence behind the throne, the most dap. 
gerous that could exist. Nay, he would 
put the question in another form, and sup. 
pose he and his friends had been in power, 
and had sent such a Letter to the noble 
lords opposite, would they have acceded 
to the offer? He believed they would not, 
But were there no others with whom they 
(lord Grey and his friends) could unite? 
or, if both parties were put out of the 
question, were there not others to form an 
administration without them? If the ad. 
dress could be carried, and the Regent 
could find others of whom he might form 
a cabinet, holding the same opinions on 
the Catholic question with himself (lord 
Grey), they should have his warm sup- 
port; and on any points in which he 
might differ from them, his opposition 
should be reluctant and gentle. He was 
too much exhausted to go through the 
remaining topics at any length. On the 
repeal of the civil disabilities of the Ca- 
tholics, therefore, he would only briefly 
state, that he was prepared to define what 
securities he deemed sufficient on this 
score to satisfy him. 

Adverting to the questions at issue be- 
tween this country and America, he 0b 
served that this important subject had 
been so ably treated by his noble and 
learned friend, as in a great measure to 
relieve him from the necessity of adding 
any thing further. He would, however, 
embrace the occasion of saying, that if it 
was imputed to him that he was disposed 
to give up one single right, or to abandon 
any principle connected with the marmite 
nance of our essential maritime interests, 
the imputation was most false and groun® 
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less. r 
terests, would lead him to go as far as any 


man, although he, should still deem it 
necessary to weigh the true value of those 
disputed interests, and to guard against 
making a sacrifice disproportionate to the 
object to be attained. If once persuaded 
that the national honour was at stake, or 
that those rights on which our national in- 
dependence was founded, were attacked, 
he should feel no difficulty to act with all 
the directness, and vigour, and determina- 
tion, which, under such circumstances, 
would be indispensible to our safety. But 
he could never lose sight of that principle 
which ought to lie at the basis of all na- 
tional policy, namely, that, as it had been 
well expressed by Mr. Burke, “as we 
ought never to go to war for a profitable 
wrong, so we ought never to go to war for 
an unprofitable right.” If the prosecu- 
tion of the right were likely to lead to 
consequences more dangerous and destruc- 
tive than those anticipated from its re- 
linquishment, it was almost superfluous to 
say, such a right ought not to be insisted 
on, He well remembered, that during an 
opposition carried on with something 
more than parliamentary virulence and 
pertinacity, while he had the honour of 
holding an office in administration, he was 
often pressed in the other House to assume 
a different tone, and to act upon what was 
called a more decisive policy. He had 
then employed, as an illustration in de- 
fence of his own doctrine, the fable of 
the man who threw cocoa nuts at the 
monkey in the hopes that the monkey 
would throw cocoa nuts at him; because 
he believed that the object of Buonaparté 
was to embroil us with America, for the 
furtherance of his own purposes. A new 
system had, in his opinion unhappily for 
this country, enabled the enemy to suc- 
ceed in his incitements ; to triumph in his 
policy, and to make us the instruments of 
his ambition. Upon the subject of the 
state of circulation, interesting as it was; 
and decisive as his views were upon it, 
did it follow that he held it to be indis- 
pensible to recommend immediately the 
yesumption of cash payments by the Bank? 
It was not to the omission of that particu- 
lar measure that his principal objections 
were directed, but to a perseverance in a 
system not founded. upon just principles, 
and which therefore the longer it conti- 
nued became the more menacing and cala- 
mitous in its operation, His wish was to 
Fevert as much as possible to true princi- 


(VOL. XXII.) 


His feelings in support of those in- | 
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ples, and keep the circulating medium 
within certain bounds. Supposing, then, 
the Catholic question decided, an impas- 
sable line of separation existed between 
him and the present administration, in the 
proposition for making Bank-notes a legal 
tender. With respect to the policy which 
the circumstances of the present crisis 
demanded to be maintained in the affairs 
of the peninsula, he certainly was not pre- 
pared to say that it was expedient to re- 
call our troops immediately home ; but he 
certainly did not wish to proceed on that 
expensive mode of warfare, without hav- 
ing some military authority as to the pro- 
bable result of it; and he wished, above 
all, to see the opinion of the illustrious 
commander of the forces in that country. 
on the subject. No part of national po- 
licy was more open to repeated discussion, 
or more calculated to engender a diversity 
of opinion, than the most proper mode of 
carrying on foreign warfare. The first 
principle in the policy of all wars was to 
inflict the utmost possible injury on the 
enemy, at the expence of the least possi- 
ble injury to ourselves. Such a question, 
therefore, as that which related to the 
continuance of the present contest in the 
peninsula, depended on a variety of con- 
siderations, arising out of recent events 
and the consequent and relative situations 
of ourselves and of the enemy. In de- 
termining on the expediency of any mea- 
sure of this nature, he was to be guided 
by calculations formed on an extensive 
combination and comparison of circum~ 
stances. He thought, and thought most 
decidedly, that a reduction of our expen- 
diture was called for by reflections of the 
most urgent and powerful kind ; and he 
would feel it to be his duty, before he 
could agree to the continuance of any 
continental enterprises like those in which 
we were now engaged, to take a wide sur- 
vey of our own resources, to measure their 
extent, and the means of their application 
to the objects for the attainment or pro- 
motion of which they were proposed to 
be exerted. If the result of such an esti- 
mate were to establish any thing like a 
certainty of success in the schemes that 
were devised, all his hesitations and diffi- 
culties would be removed, and he should 
consider even the most extensive scale of 
foreign operations as recommended and 
supported by the principles of ceconomy 
itself. He hoped too that he felt as 
warmly, and was as willing to acknow~ 
ledge that feeling as any noble lord, the 
G 
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justice of that cause which we were main- 
taining in the peninsula, No cause re- 
lated in the annals of mankind ever rested 
more entirely on sentiments of the most 
honourable feeling, or was more con- 
nected, if circumstances were favourable, 
with principles of national advantage. The 
spectacle exhibited was the most interest- 
ing that could engage the sympathies or 
the attention of the world, and it was im- 
possible not to wish to afford assistance 
to the noble struggle of a free people 
against the most unparalleled treachery, 
‘the most atrocious violence that ever 
stained or degraded the ambition of des- 
potic power. If he could but calculate 
on the probability of supporting such a 
cause to a triumphant issue, there could 
remain no doubt but that the separation 
from France of such a country as Spain, 
Containing her extent of territory and 
amount of population, would be to aug- 
ment in a great degree our own national 
security. But those principles, on which 
the prosecution of that war could be de- 
fended, must be reduced to a mere specu- 
lative theory, unless supported by adequate 
exertions from the Spanish people and the 
Spanish government; without that neces- 
sary co-operation all our efforts must prove 
useless. With a view to those advantages, 


we had unsuccessfully before contended in 
that very country against France, then 


much less powerful tlian at present. He 
did not mean to say that, from these con- 
siderations, we were to withdraw our ar- 
mies from the peninsula; but he thought 
that, before we proceeded further on the 
present expensive system, the House 
should have the distinct opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief, as to the probable 
result of the operations, and enquire into 
the means of carrying on the contest by 
a more limited expenditure of our remain- 
ing resources. It would be his maxim to 
guard against endangering our own safety 
in the prosecution of remoter interests. 
These were his principles and his opinions ; 
he had stated them distinctly, however 
assured at the same time, that he should 
to-morrow see them completely misrepre- 
sented in the newspapers. He was desi- 
ous of adding a few words upon what had 
fallen from the noble lord who moved the 
amendment, respecting what he was 
pleased to call the complete success of our 
arms, during the last two years. For his 
own part, when he looked back to the 
events of that period, when he recollected 
the original objects of the war, and knew, 
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as every other man knew, that the defencg 
of Portugal must be impracticable afte 
Spain should be entirely subdued, he could 
coincide in no such declaration. We hai, 
unquestionably, achieved much; and jp 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo he com 
curred in the admiration justly due to the 
vigour, celerity, and military skill so emi. 
nently displayed by the great commander 
who conducted that important enterprize, 
But when he looked to another part of that 
kingdom, and saw Badajoz in possession 
of the enemy—when he turned his atten. 
tion to the operations in Catalonia—when 
he saw that, within the last two yean, 
Tortosa, Lerida, Tarragona, Saguntum had 
yielded—that Valencia had fallen—that 
the province of Murcia was over-run—he 
was at a loss to discover what new pros 
pects ef success had dawned upon the 
Spaniards. Those conquests opened t 
the enemy a free communication between 
all their divisions; and they would soo 
be enabled by that circumstance to bring 
the whole weight of their united forces 
against the British. He did think to 
that ministers had been culpably negli- 
gent, innot having exerted, in the quarter 
to which he had just adverted, the mean 
actually in their power, by employing 
considerable naval force, for the purpose 
of lending our allies more effectual’ sue 
cour. In Catalonia for instance, such a 
system, if properly conducted, would, inall 
probability, have enabled the warlike po- 
pulation of that province to expel their in 
vaders. Where then were the symptoms 
of this boasted success ? Lord Wellington, 
at the head of an army of 62,000 asef- 
fective men as were ever led into the field, 
had been compelled to remain on the de- 
feasive. With a force greater than that 
commanded by the duke of Marlborough 
at the most splendid era of our military 
history, lord Wellington had found him» 
self limited to the pursuit of a defensive 
system. The country had been told, it 
deed, to look at the exertions of the Spanish 
Guerillas for a substitute to the assistanet 
of regular troops, in which the natives of 
the peninsula were so deficient. On thishe 
founded no great hopes, yet he was not 
able, from want of sufficient documents, 
to state precisely the weight which theit 
assistance might have in the scale. But, 
momentous as all those objections were, lt 
his opinion, against the present system 
government, they sunk into insignificaney, 
when compared’ with one point on which 
he had to make a few observations; ' 
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int in his estimation of paramount im- 
portance. He alluded to the existence of 
an unseen and separate influence which 
lurked behind the throne. An influence 
of this kind had too long prevailed, not 
less incompatible with the constitution, 
than with the best interests of the country. 
An influence of this odious character, 
leading to consequences the most pestilent 
and disgusting, 1t would be the duty of 
parliament to brand by some signal mark 
of condemnation. It was his rooted and 
unalterable principle, a principle in which 
those with whom he had the honour to act 
fully participated, not to accept of office 


| without coming to an understanding with 


parliament for the abolition of this destruc- 


= tive influence ; which consolidated abuses 


into a system, and by preventing com- 

laints from reaching the royal ear, barred 
all hopes of a redress of grievances. Hold- 
ing these views and sentiments, he had 
thought it his duty to submit them to the 
House, and however various might be the 


| opinions entertained of them, he had at 


least to congratulate himself on his own 
self-approbation. He had, however, the 
pride and satisfaction of reflecting that he 
still continued to enjoy the esteem of those 
friends for whom he felt the most sincere re- 
spect. All the arts and intrigue that had 
been attempted, in order to seduce many of 
those who had previously concurred with 
him on most of the great public questions 
of the day, had failed, except in one soli- 
tary instance, and that was scarcely worth 
notice. He trusted he had sufficiently 
explained the reasons by which he had 
been induced to sign the Letter so frequent- 
ly alluded to in the course of the debate ; 
and with respect to his noble co-adjutor in 
that proceeding, he must say of him, that 
the sentiments which that Letter conveyed, 
were in strict conformity to the whole te- 
nour of his noble friend’s political life. 
Lord Mulgrave denied the existence of 
that secret influence, to which such power 
was attributed; but without laying too 
much stress on the arguments adduced in 
debate, it was evident, as a noble friend of 
his had stated it, that the aim of the mo- 
tion was to remove the present administra- 
ton ; and the proposed Address could have 
no other effect than that of dictating to 
the Prince Regent the choice of his mi- 
uisters, which would not be a fair and con- 
ilitutional proceeding towards his Royal 
Highness, who had already endeavoured 
form an adminstration on a liberal and 
extended basis. Adverting to several of 


respecting an efficient Administration. 
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the political grounds on which a difference 
of opinion subsisted—the conduct of the 
war on the peninsula, the Orders of Coun- 
cil, the state of the currency, &c. he 
asked whether the noble lords opposite 
were so rash as to propose at once a radi 
cal change in all the measures adopted on 
those important subjects, or whether they 
were inclined to follow the same measures, 
and only to change the administration ? 
It should be recollected, besides, that in 
every thing they had done, the present 
ministers had repeatedly obtained the 
sanction of parliament. And now the 
House were called upon, without any solid 
ground, to present an Address, which would 
go to operate an entire change -of admi- 
nistration, and a complete alteration of the 
system hitherto pursued. The great ques- 
tion, which divided the opposition from the 
ministry, was not only the general policy of 
the country, but more specifically the state 
of the Irish Catholics. He wished, how- 
ever, that it should be distinctly rememe- 
bered by those who supported the justice 
of Catholic emancipation, how great 
was the difference between the present 
state of the Catholics and that in which 
they were when the concessions were 
granted in 1793. Every heart in the em- 
pire rejoiced then at the partial removal of 
their disabilities ; they had deserved that 
favour by their constitutional deportment, 
and every one hoped that by continuing 
to pursue the same line, they would entitle 
themselves to further indulgence.—But 
now their petitions were urged in avowed 
contempt of the law, and in open defiance 
of the authority of the government. The 
objections to their claims arose not only 
from what was their conduct, but also 
from what were theirdemands. They de- 
manded high situations in the law, the 
army, and the navy: “ give them those 
situations,” said their advocates, “ and 
they will be satisfied.’ But were we sure 
of that? Were we sure that when these 
claims were conceded, fresh claims would 
not be advanced? Did they not say that 
they would be satisfied with the conces- 
sions in 1793: and yet had they been so? 
Had they not since offered pledges of se- 
curity, which they subsequently with+ 
drew? Their demands indeed now, were 
something like those of the beggar in Gil 
Blas, who levelled a musquet to enforce 
the charity he solicited. It remained, 
therefore, a question for their lordships’ 
decision, whether they would hazard ine 
troducing the Catholics into the govern- 


} 
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ment of the country, disposed as they 
were, not to concede the guards that were 
requisite; and looking thus at one most 
important feature of the motion, he thought 
it utterly impossible for their lordships 
to entertain it. It would be, indeed, in 
his opinion only an insult to carry up an 
Address to the Prince Regent, worded as 
that was which had been submitted to 
them ; and if a fresh Address were substi- 
tuted, it would require the mature consi- 
deration of their lordships before it could 
_ be voted. 

The Earl of Moira had not entirely 
made up his mind as to the vote he should 
give on the question when he came down 
to the House. He should certainly have 
felt unwilling to interfere with a branch of 
the prerogative, by presuming to influence 
the opinion of the Prince in the choice of 
his ministers, and he was glad that no such 
idea could be deduced either from the 
motion itself, or from the arguments of his 
noble friends. Yet, if nothing else but 
the removal of the present ministers could 
give the Roman Catholics of Ireland any 
prospect of obtaining a redress of their 
grievances, he thought, that such a change 
ought’to be rapturously hailed by the 
whole country. He was of the same opi- 
nion as his lamented friend (Mr. Fox,) that 
the measure. could never be carried with- 
out the concurrence of administration, and 
the speech of the noble lord, who had just 
sat down, had remoyed all doubts as to the 
intentions of the present administration, 
if any doubts could have still been enter- 
tained. The noble lord had stated, that 
the broad and unqualified principle of ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
from the benefits of the constitution, with- 
out even giving them a glimmering ray of 
hope, had been adopted by ministers; and 
he had attempted to justify that conduct, 
by the most unjustifiable assertions. To 
these he could not tamely listen. The 
noble lord had stated, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland acted in contempt of 
the law, and in opendefiance of the autho- 
rity of government ; this he denied, and 
he called on the noble lord to substantiate 
his assertions by proofs.—There was, in- 
deed, a nice point of law still left unde- 
cided, which might come by way of ap- 
peal before their lordships in their judicial 
capacity ; but this did not authorise the 
noble lord to decide the question at once, 
especially when they had heard a high 
authority (lord Erskine) declare, that the 
Catholic Convention was not contrary to 
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law. The noble lord had urged to the 
House, that an indirect attempt to remove, 
ministers ought to be considered as an en. 
croachment on the prerogative. He might 
be right as to principles; but was no al. 
lowance to be made for the noblest and 
most patriotic feelings ? When they con. 
sidered the state of the country, involved 
in a struggle, in which her very existence 
was at stake—her population groaning 
under a load of taxes, her manufactures 
ruined, and her currency depreciated, 
could any of the noble lords on the oppo. 
site benches say, that an extraordinary te. 
medy was not necessary to remove evils 3 
portentous and so complicated in their 
nature? And where could that remedy 
be sought but in the removal of men who 
were still so obstinately wedded to the 
very measures which had brought the 
country to such a crisis? Those men » 
bigotted in their opposition to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, could not be ignorant 
of the actual state of that country.—They 
were not to learn, that perhaps in the 
course of two months, an insurrection 
might be apprehended ;_ that it had been 
lately on the point of breaking out, on ace 
count of an advance in the price of provi- 
sions—and this was the moment they 
chose to avow, in the most insulting terms, 
a system of perpetual exclusion against 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland.—The 
population of Ireland furnished one half of 
the forces of the empire, and this was the 
moment they chose to disgust them from 
the service. He declared on his honour 
as a peer, and as if speaking in the face of 
the Almighty, that in his opinion Eng- 
land could find no safety, but by conci- 
liating the people of Ireland ; this was his 
confirmed, his unshakeable conviction. 
He knew of no other method, and he was 
confident there was no other method. 
There was no hope for safety in the 
present arduous struggle, but by cement 
ing the bonds of union between all classes 
of people, by- uniting all hearts and all 
hands for the defence of the empire, and 
by rallying the whole of the population 
round the standard of the constitution. 
The language held out on that night by 
the noble lord, had, however, removed 
those pleasing hopes from the reach even 
of imagination, and no alternative remain- 
ed for the safety of the country, but the 
removal of the ministers who had avowed 
such principles. He repeated that he 
had come down to the House undeter 
mined as to the vote he should give. ‘The 
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speech of the noble lord opposite had 
fixed his irresolution, ‘and opened his eyes ; 
he should therefore vote for the original 
motion. 

The House then divided upon the amend- 
ment—Contents Present, 90; Proxies 
75; Total 165. Non Contents Present, 
43; Proxies 29; Total 72.—-Majority for 
the Amendment 93. ‘The original ques- 
tion was then put, and negatived without a 
division. 

List of the Minority. 
PRESENT. 


DukKEs. 
Sussex 
Norfolk 
Bedford 
Downshire 
Argyll 
Grafton. 


MarQulIssEs. 


Lansdowne 
Stafford 
Devonshire 
Wellesley 
Ears. 
Derby 
Essex 
Bristol 
Albemarle 
Grosvenor 
Ossory 
Jersey 
Fitzwilliam 
Spencer 
Moira 
Darnley 


Duxkgs. 
Somerset 
St. Albans 
Earts, 
Thanet 
Carlisle 
Tankerville 
ae 
arlington 
lichosts 
Fortescue 


Viscounts. 


Hereford 
Anson 
Lorps. 


Grey 
Cassillis 
Charlemont 
Hardwicke 
Cork 
Lucan 
Lauderdale 
Rosslyn 
Donoughmore 
Cowper 
Lorps. 
Amherst 
Borringdon 
Dundas 
Erskine 
St. John 
Say and Sele 
Grantley 
Somers 
Holiand 
Ponsonby (Imokill 
Bulkeley. ” 
Byron 
Hutchinson 


PROXIES. 


King 
Ponsonby 
Ducie 
Foley 
Ashburton 
Berwick 
Braybrooke 
Grenville 
Auckland 
Mendip 
Yarborough 
Lilford 
Carysfort 
Carrington 
Granard 


Spencer(M.Blandford) Crewe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 19. 

Petition FRomM GLAsGOW RESPECTING 
TRE East Inpia Company.] A Petition 
of thé directors of ‘the chamber of com- 
merce and manufactures, established. by 
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royal charter, in the city of Glasgow, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That by the Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, 
the entire right of commerce and naviga- 
tion in the seas, and to the territories be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, is vested in the body 
of merchants incorporated under the name 
of The East India Company, and that this 
exclusive right, if not renewed, will ter- 
minate on the Ist of March 1814, after 
which the company will still remain a cor- 
poration, on the same footing as to this 
trade as other British subjects ; and that, 
by the Act 37 Geo. 3, c. 97, the privilege 
of trading to those countries, although de- 
nied to British subjects, is permitted to 
foreign nations in amity with his Majesty ; 
and that the private trade which British 
merchants were allowed to prosecute under 
the regulations of the Act 1795, although 
fettered with vexatious restrictions, has 
continued to increase, and shews to what 
extent it might have attained, had it been 
left to its free and natural operations ; and 
that the merchants of the United States of 
America, availing themselves of the liberty 
which they have been allowed to enjoy, 
at the expence of our own people; have 
prosecuted the East India trade in a man- 
ner and to a degree which has enriched 
the individuals, increased the national 
wealth of that country, and supplied, as: 
far as was possible, not only the continent 
of Europe, but South America, the West 
Indies, Turkey, the foreign ports of the 
Mediterranean, and even Malta, with East 
Indian commodities, thus, by their indus- 
try, economy, and dispatch, compelling 
the company to shrink from the compe- 
tion, employing British capital in a trade 
which the laws of this country prevent its 
own subjects from using directly them- 
selves, and possessing, in consequence of 
the monopoly, the incalculable advantage 
of having to contend not with the skill 
and resources of British merchants, but 
with the prodigality and negligence of a 
joint stock company ; ‘and that the actual 
operation of this monopoly thus appears 
to be directed not merely against British 
subjects, but in favour of foreign nations; 
and that no satisfactory reason can now be 
assigned against opening the trade to China, 
because the supposed delicacy of allowing 
a general intercourse with that people is 
completely removed by the success which 
has attended the American traffic; and 
the same means which have enabled the 
company ” manage their affairs in China 
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may be established under the authority of 
government, because the ideal difficulty 
of the collection of taxes, in the event of 
the trade being divided, is fully obviated 
by the known safety with which the duties 
are levied on articles. of West Indian and 
American produce, and. because the ima- 
gined hardship of depriving the Company 
of the only lucrative branch of their mono- 

oly will be alleviated by the wealth, influ- 
ence, kaowledge, and experience, which 
in their united capacity, they will still be 
enabled to oppose to the unassisted efforts 
of private merchants ; and that the natural 
effect of throwing open the charter will be 
to excite a fair emulation to bring all the 
produce of the East to its proper level in 
this country, to enable our manufacturers, 
with more advantage, to exert their skill 
and industry to produce new sources of 
trade, and thus to give full employment 
to the operative classes of the community ; 
and that the system of confining the 
East India trade to the port of London the 
petitioners would beg leave humbly to 
represent as unnecessary, unjust, and im- 
politic; unnecessary, because the duties 
may be collected with equal ease and less 
loss, by pilferage in the out ports ; unjust, 
because every mercantile place in the 
united kingdom is entitled to the same 
privileges; and impolitic, because the 
superior economy and dispatch which 
prevail in the out ports, are requisite to 
secure an equality in the competition 
with foreign nations; and that the very 
existence of a beneficial prosecution of 
the East India trade, by this country, 
seems now to depend on the restoration 
of its freedom, as it is proved, by unde- 
niable documents, that if it be allowed to 
continue, under its present restrictions, it 
will languish, decay, and pass into the 
hands of other states; and that the dan- 
ger supposed to arise from excess of spe- 
culation at the commencement of an open 
commerce with India, the Petitioners would 
humbly represent to be imaginary, be- 
cause the enterprize of individuals is uni- 
formly circumscribed by their means and 
success; because any evil of this nature 
is temporary, and checks itself; and be- 
cause the very worst that can occur, in 
the event of the abandonment of the trade 
by the public, would be, that matters again 
would return to their present state ; and 
that, ata time when the anti-commercial 
system of France has been successfully 
exerted to exciude us from the continental 
markets; when the prosecution of an ex- 
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tensive war renders it necessary to ado 
every means for augmenting the revenue; 
and when our existence as a nation de 
pends, in a great degree, on the mainte. 
nance of our naval superiority, the Pej. 
tioners apprehend it to be not only highly 
expedient, but indispensibly requisite, to 
open up every legitimate channel of trade 
for the preservation of our commercial, 
maritime, and financial interests; and that 
the Petitioners, satisfied that the inju 
arising from every monopoly must be pro. 
portionate to the extent of the trade thus 
confined ; convinced of the importance, 
and even the necessity, of a free intercourse 
with the rich, populous, and extensive 
countries in the East, as well those former] 
acquired by the company, as those lately 
subdued by his Majesty’s arms; and, dis. 
claiming all interference with territorial 
rights and political privileges of the com. 
pany, humbly pray, that the House would 
take this most important matter into their 
consideration, and, by allowing the mono- 
poly to fall on the Ist of March 1514, open 
the commerce of the countries lying be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan on equal terms to the 
merchants trading from every port of the 
united kingdom.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM LIVERPOOL RESPECTING 
West Inp1a Propuce.] A Petition of the 
West India planters, merchants and others 
at the port of Liverpool, interested in the 
trade to the British West India colonies, 
was presented and read ; setting forth, 

«« That, notwithstanding the temporary, 
relief afforded to the growers and importers 
of sugar, by the Act of the present session 
of parliament prohibiting the distillation of 
spirits from grain, and the admission of 
sugar as a substitute, the Petitioners can- 
not but recollect their past distresses, nor 
contemplate without alarm, the period 
when this prohibition may cease, and the 
ruinous depression of the price of sugar 
that must, in all probability, ensue and be 
consequent thereupon ; and that, in antl 
cipation of this possible, and, in the minds 
of the Petitioners, not improbable event, 
they humbly beg leave to refer the House 
to the suggestion contained in the report 
of the committee who were appointed to 
take into consideration the commercia 
state of the West India colonies, and to 
report their proceedings from time to time, 
which report was ordered to be print€d.on 
the 24th of July 1807, videlicet, ‘ To extend 
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the principle which has been adopted on 
the contingent increase of duty from 27s. 
to 30s, per hundred weight, so that, from 
the maximum of duty then fixed on a gross 

rice of 80s. per hundred weight affording 
30s. duty, and 50s. to the planter and im- 
porter, the duty should be thrown back 
on a similar scale, in proportion to the de- 
pression of the market, till the price ar- 
rives at 60s. gross, leaving 20s. (the origi- 
nal duty) to government, and 40s, to the 

Janter and merchant, or, in other words, 
a reduction of one shilling duty on a re- 
duction of two shillings gross price from 
the average then fixed for the imposition 
of the new duty, as far as 20s. per hundred 
weight,’ such regulation to continue until 
the conclusion of a general peace; and 
that the Petitioners also beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to the distresses 
under-which the coffee planters have la- 
boured for some time past, from the want of 
a market for that article, in consequence 
of which they have no other prospect be- 
fore them than that of ruin to themselves 
and their families; and that, from these 
distresses, during the continuance of the 
war, the Petitioners see but one mode of 
relief, which is, to encourage, by every 
possible means, the consumption of coffee 
in this country ; and, in looking to this 
object, the Petitioners have found consi- 
derable obstacles, not only in the still too 
high rate of duty charged on coffee taken for 
home consumption, but in the regulations 
which are adopted for the due collection 
ofthat portion of the duty which is placed 
under the superintendance of the board 
of excise, by obliging all retailers of 
coffee to take out licences for their stocks, 
and all purchasers to take permits for its 
removal from place to place; and praying 
the House to take the case of the Peti- 
tioners into consideration, and to pass a 
Bill for levying the duties on sugar accord- 
ing to the scale suggested by the Commit- 
tee in the report referred to, for repealing 
the Excise duty now payable on British 
plantation coffee taken for home consump- 
tion, and for removing the Excise regula- 
tions on the sale and removal of coffee, or 
to adopt such other measures, adequate to 
the permanent relief of the Petitioners in 

€ premises, as to the House may seem 
meet.” 


Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 20. 
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PeTITION FROM BLACKBURN RESPECT< 
ING THE STATE or Pusiic Arrairs.] Mr. 
Blackburn presented a Petition from se- 
veral inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Blackburn, in the county of 
Lancaster, setting forth, “‘ That, in the ex- 
ercise of those inestimable rights with 
which the constitution of the country has 
invested them, the Petitioners venture to 
lay before the House their sentiments and 
feelings on subjects of the highest import. 
ance to their national and individual wel- 
fare; and that in the institution of the 
authorities of the House, the Petitioners 
behold that link which unites them to the 
throne, and to the House, as the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, they direct their 
confidence and expectations ; the imme- 
diate connection of the House with those 
whose suffrages have entrusted to them 
the preservation of the interests of the Pe- 
titioners, naturally emboldens them to 
look to their sympathy for commiseration, 
to their wisdom for direction, and to their 
measures for redress; they will therefore 
state, with respectful submission, the cir- 
cumstances on which their claims to the 
attention of the House are founded, and, in 
making this appeal to them, they are per- 
suaded, that not only are their own con- 
victions expressed, but the known undis- 
guised and avowed convictions of thou- 
sands in every part of the united empire ; 
and that the Petitioners reside in the most 
populous of the manufacturing counties, 
and unhappily possess the means of accu- 
rately observing the effects of protracted 
war and restricted commerce ;_ in ascer- 
taining those effects, it will be sufficient 
for them to state the high price of all the 
necessaries of life, the unparalleled and 
long-continued reduction of wages, the 
frequent interruptions of labour, the con- 
sequent difficulty of obtaining a bare sub- 
sistence, the rapid advancement of paro. 
chial rates, the increasing deficiencies in 
the collection of assessed taxes, the ex- 
haustion of the little stores by which the 
more laborious and provident formerly 
hoped to obtain a trifling elevation above 
absolute poverty, the gradual disappear- 
ance of the middliag classes, which are 
fast melting down into the lower orders of 
the community, and the certain prospect 
of evil still more injurious to the indivi- 
dual sufferers, and to the interests of the 
country at large; these are some of the 
consequences of that state of things which 
is so poignantly to be deplored, and the 
causes and removal of which, the Peti- 
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tioners pray that the House will take into 
immediate and dispassionate considera- 
tion; in thus adverting to the afflictive 
ptivations of the poor, the Petitioners by 
no means wish it to be inferred that they 
are the only sufferers ; it must be obvious 
to the House, that the unprecedented num- 
ber of failures and bankruptcies in’ the 
higher departments of commercial society, 
and in all its descending gradations, are 
immediately owing to those causes, which, 
in their ultimate but severest operation, 
affect the labouring and mechanical 
classes; they could easily amplify this 
general statement by a minute detail of 
painful events ; but the members of the 
House are sufficiently acquainted with the 
numerous and increasing accumulation of 
facts in support of the account which has 
been presented ; what those causes are to 
which évils of such enormity and magni- 
tude may be traced, it is not difficult to 
ascertain ; the Petitioners submit that they 
may be discovered in the impolicy which 
suggested, adopted, and still continues un- 
revoked, thie Orders in Council, in the ab- 
sence of conciliatory measures towards 
the United States, and in the want of 
clear, prompt, and satisfactory explana- 
tions in diplomatic negociations with that 
country; but they are imperiously com- 
pelled to specify what, in their apprehen- 
sions, is the primary cause of their suffer- 
ings; as natives of a country professing 
the Christian religion, they deplore the 
moral effects of war; as men, they la- 
ment the miseries of their fellow-creatures ; 
as Britons, they feel convinced that war 
is inimical to their interests ; that its con- 
tinuance is more injurious to a commercial 
country, like our own, than to one which 
possesses, within itself, greater physical 
resources; that the subjugation of the 
enemy is more impracticable than ever ; 
and that his power is more firmly com- 
pacted by the opposition he has encoun- 
tered ; supported by these facts, in the 
opinions they form of the consequences of 
the present war, the Petitioners feel the 
most urgeut solicitude, arising from con- 
victions which are every day confirmed 
and increased, that the House should di- 
rect its attention to the revocation of those 
decrees, which, in imitation of an ene- 
my’s policy, have accomplished the ob- 
ject of that policy instead of their own, 
and which, by their continuance, present 
the main obstacle to the amicable adjust- 
ment of differences with America; they 
also submit, that the restrictions by which 
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the East India trade has been limited tp 
an individual incorporation, in the metro. 
polis of the kingdom, should be annihi. 
lated when the present period of its mono. 
poly shall expire, and that, on the princi. 
ples of liberal ceconomy, the advantages 
of that trade-should be enjoyed without 
exclusion or limitation; but they espe. 
cially entreat that measures towards the 
pacification of Europe may become: the 
subjects of the immediate deliberation of 
the House, who will thus obtain a truly 
dignified elevation in being the first:to 
sheathe the sword when no object of utility 
can be effected, when war can be no 
longer subservient to that which is its only 
legitimate object, the security of peace; 
the House will thus obtain at least a tem. 
porary cessation to the miseries and dis. 
tractions of a bleeding world, they will 
excite afresh the powerful energies of a 
commercial people, they will furnish em- 
ployment and subsistence to an immense 
population at home, they will give stability 
and consolidation to our colonial depen- 
dencies abroad, they will raise the toneof 
national character in the estimation: of 
surrounding countries, and connect the 
remembrance of our pacific achievements 
with the gratitude and attachment of mil. 
lions for whose weal they legislate, and 
whose prosperity is inseparably combined 
with our own; ihe Petitioners are aware 
that an appeal to the feelings of sensibility, 
or the power of imagination, would be in- 


-congruous, but they humbly solicit the 


attention of the House to higher and 
more definite principles; and that before 
the evils which now press so_ severely 
on the various classes of society are ex- 
tended and multiplied beyond the possi- 
bility of endurance, the Petitioners beseech 


the House to investigate their causes, to” 


ascertain the effectual means of counterac: 
tion, and, from motives of policy, patriot 
ism, and justice, to administer the appro 
priate remedies.” ; 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Lonpon THEATRE Bitt.] On theorder 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Bill for erecting and maintaining a new 
Theatre for Dramatic Entertainments 
within the Cities of London and West 
minster, or liberties thereof, 

Mr. Whitbread requested that the noble 
lord who had the conduct of the measuf, 
would put off the second reading until 
Monday, in order to give an opportunily 
for a right hon, friend of his, (Mr, Sher 
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dan) who was indisposed, to be present at 
the discussion. 

Lord Ossulston replied, that he did not 
feel authorised to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill, and must therefore 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Mr. Peter Moore rose to give hisdecided 
negative to the motion. He was fully 
repared to say, that no adequate ground 
whatever had been laid for the proposi- 
tion now submitted. It had been said, 
that the population was greatly increased, 
put it could be proved that the enlarge- 
ment of the theatres had more than cor- 
responded with the real increase in the 
number of play-going people. An account 
| of the receipts and disbursements would 
even shew that this number of late had 
diminished, while on the contrary the ex- 
pences of representation had greatly aug- 
mented. But there were other objections 
to the Bill, inasmuch as it went to super- 
sede the royal prerogative of granting 
licences for dramatic exaibition. ‘I'he 


patents now existing had been granted for 
national purposes, and ought to be de- 
fended against the encroachments of those 
who, on the plea of an increased popula- 
tion, were only seeking their own private 
advantage. 


He concluded by moving, 
That the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, 

Lord Ossulston supported the Bill in a 
speech of considerable length, but in a tone 
of voice altogether inaudible. 

Sir T. Turton opposed the Bill, as ill- 
timed, when Drury-lane was rising like a 
phoenix from its ashes. The delay men- 
tioned in the amendment, could not go the 
length of rejecting totally the principle of 
the Bill, but would give the House time to 
see, whether or no the public would be 
Well accommodated at Drury-lane ; and 
in case that establishment did not answer 
the expectations which had been formed, 
then he firmly believed, that the Bill 
would not want support. He had no ob- 
jection to new speculations in theatres, or 
any thing else ; but, it should be recol- 
lected, that the framers of the Bill had 
grounded their first application on the 
improbability of Drury-lane being ever 
rebuilt, but now the progress in the re- 
construction had surpassed the most san- 
guine expectations. He should, in conse- 
quence, vote for the amendment. 

_ Mr. Holme Sumner maintained that the 
inhabitants of this vast metropolis had a 


tight to be amply provided with rational 
(VOL. XXII.) 
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amusements, which was not, nor could not 
be the case under the present system of 
monopoly. Indeed, the present monopo- 
lists had completely over-shot their mark 
in their anxiety to accommodate the 
greatest possible number of spectators. 
They had built play-houses, in which a 
great many could see, but no one could 
hear, , The consequence was, that we could 
no longer enjoy those admirable perform- 
ances which had been the delight of our 
ancestors, and were favourable to morals. 
Instead of them we had dogs, elephants 
and horses introduced on the stage, to the 
disgust of every rational man, Another 
objection to theatrical monopoly was, want 
of encouragement for meritorious per- 
formers. Now for instance, that Covent- 
garden was the only national theatre, no 
man, whatever might be his merit, could 
expect to be admitted into the company, 
if the line of his profession interfered with 
the parts allotted to Mr. Kemble, and in 
that case country theatres were his only 
resources: on these grounds he would 
give his hearty assent to the Bill, or toany 
Bill for increasing the number of places of 
rational amusements, which he considered 
as conducive to good morals. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry that the noble 
lord could not consent to put off his mo- 
tion, during the indisposition of his right 
hon. friend, who was so much interested in 
the question. He owned that he was, as: 
he had been represented by the noble lord,’ 
a most zealous promoter of the re-building 
of Drury-lane, solely through motives of 
friendship, and of course he might be na- 
turally expected to oppose the present 
Bill. In the arduous task he had thus 
undertaken, he had, however, received 
some encouragement from the speech of 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, and 
provided Drury-lane could be built in the 
commodious way recommended by the 
hon. gentleman, and which he hoped 
should be the case, he trusted that the hon. 
gentleman would recommend him some 
of those excellent tragedians, which, ac- 
cording to him, were so easy to be found, 
and which he probably kept behind the 
curtain until proper encouragement should 
be offered. ‘The hon. gentleman had com- 
plained, that in many parts of the town, 
people were too far from the theatre. 
This objection might be pushed a great 
way indeed, perhaps as far as to furnish a 
theatre to each particular individual. 
Three years ago the House was petitioned: 
for a third theatre, the petitions were ther 


(H) 
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referred to the crown, and their claims, 
after being considered by the Privy Coun- 
cil, were rejected. Last year’ the peti- 
tioners came again to the House, on the 
pretext that there was little or no chance 
of the restoration of Drury-lane theatre. 
If they would agree to wait another ses- 
sion, should that theatre be not then com- 
pleted and open, he certainly would wave 
all his objections to this Bill, and vote 
neither the one way or the other. If this 
Bill should now pass, though it might not 
prevent, yet it would probably seem to 
retard the full restoration of the old 
theatre. It would tend to shake the confi- 
dence of the public, and renew the diffi- 
culties from which they had been recently 
extricated. They had already advanced 
a great way, and there were but very few 
outstanding claims which were not in a 
train of being satisfied. His noble friend 
had, he was sorry to say, refused to give 
the very short delay of postponing his 
motion till Monday next, when he might 
expect the attendance of a right hon. 
gentleman peculiarly interested in the 
question. He had not, however, to com- 
plain of any gentlemen within those walls, 
but he had to quarrel with those who had 
circulated gross misrepresentations with- 
out, affecting to know that of which they 
were quite ignorant, and perverting what 
they did know. Ifthe persons who were 


now speculating in a third theatre should: 


succeed in their application, he had no 
doubt they would zealously oppose afourth, 
and talk of the violation of that property 
which had been embarked under the sanc- 
tion of parliament. With respect to what 
had been said, as to a redundancy of po- 
pulation, he presumed it would not be 
said that the theatres were not large 
enough to receive the inhabitants of those 
parts to which they lay contiguous. But 
the terms of the Bill implied the whole 
extent of London and Westminster. Were 
they sure that the city of London would 
permit the erection within their precincts, 
or was it purposed to build it in the parish 
of Marybone. He apprehended that neither 
was the case, and that if built at all, this 
third theatre would be built in some situa- 
tion not far removed from the scite of the 
old ones., The hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, had cast an imputation on Mr. 
Kemble, which was altogether unde- 
served. He believed that he had never 
been guilty of suppressing any talents, 
distinguished as his own were among the 
first that had ever adorned his profession. 


Message respecting the Princesses. 
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With respect to the introduction of horsés 
and elephants, was it not notorious, that 
the taste of the people must be followed 
sometimes as well as guided? Were nix 
the same complaints and censures miade jn 
the Augustan <era itself, and did we not 
find Horace satirizing the introduction $f 
the very animal lately exhibited. ‘ive 
‘Elephas albas vulgi converteret ota’ 
The greatest actor that ever lived, Mf, 
Garrick, had resorted to the same expe. 
dients, and it ought not to be forgottén 
that Mr. Kemble had done much for the 
stage in reviving many of our best dramits, 
and particularly those of Shakespeare, ins 
style of unusual taste and splendour. ‘Ai 
an example he might advert to a play now 
acting, in which he himself performed the 
principal character with an excellence 
which, if equalled, had never been sur 
passed. It had been said that young tat. 
didates for dramatic honours were it 
fairly treated. He was disposed to think 
that if no monopoly existed, and no lithit 
to the increase of theatres, the ambition 
or vanity natural to new performers would 
lead them all to assume principal charac 
ters, and that we should have as a 
Hamlets as we could desire at 4. a wee 
instead of 20/. The consequence mustbe, 
that we should have many bad actot’ and 
not one good play. Under all these’con § 
sideratibns, he should support the ‘motion 
for deferring the Bill to this day’ sx 
months. . 
Mr. Browne supported the Bill, and 
thought that those interested in Drury: 
lane theatre opposed this application with 
a very bad grace, when it was considered 
how much parliament had done for them, 


‘to get them out of their embarrassment 


Their monopoly alone would not hare 
enabled them to re-build their theatre, if 

it had not been for the assistance of pat- 

liament. 

The House then divided on the amett- 
ment, for postponing the second reading 
to this day six months, which was carfied 
by a majority of 58 to 35. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
A Provision FoR THE Princesses.) The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer present 
the following Message from the Prince 
Regent : 

“ George P. R. 

“ His royal highness the Prince Re 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, thinks it necessary to a& 
quaint the House of Commons, that it 
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ursuance of the powers vested in his 
Majesty, by two acts passed in the 18th 
and 39th years of his present Majes- 
ty’s reign, his Majesty was graciously 
pleased, by letters patent, bearing date 
the 2d of February 1802, to grant to their 
royal highnesses the princesses Augusta- 
Sophia, Elizabeth, Mary,Sophia, and Ame- 
lia,an annuity of 30,0001, agreeably to the 
rovisions and subject to the limitations 
of the said acts, which grant was to take 
effect from the demise of his Majesty; 
and his Royal Highness being desirous, in 
the present situation of the royal family, 
to be empowered to provide for the esta- 
blishment of their royal highnesses the 
Princesses, by an immediate grant, re- 
commends to. the House of Commons, to 
take the subject into their consideration, 
and toenable his Royal Highness to make 
such provision for their royal high- 
nesses the Princesses, as in the liberality 
of parliament may be thought suitable to 
the actual situation of the Princesses, and 


to the circumstances of the present time. 
“GP. ke” 
Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on Monday. 


PeniTENTIARY House Bitt.} On the 
ae for going into a Committee on this 

Ul, 

Mr. Kenrick moved an instruction to the 
Committee, that provision should be made, 
that persons convicted of felony, without 
benefit of clergy, should be kept to hard 
labour. 

Mr. Holford rose, in consequence of in- 
formation he had received, that it was in- 
tended to oppose the principle of the Bill. 
He entered into a minute examination of 
the plan of Mr. Bentham, which, he con- 
tended, was wholly inadequate to the ob- 
ject ; and he drew a comparison between 
itand the scheme he had the honour of 
proposing to the House this session. He 
dwelt particularly on the benefits likely to 
result from the management being placed 
inthe hands of a committee, instead of 
an individual controulable only by the 
court of King’s-bench. 

Sir S. Romilly lamented that the subject 
should be discussed in so thin a House. 
One of his principal objections to the plan 
now suggested had been removed, namely, 
that the institution was calculated te re- 
ceive so few offenders. Still, however, 
the objects to which it was to apply were 
too much restricted, as criminals convicted. 
in London and Middlesex were only to be 
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received. He admitted that the manage- 
ment being left to a committee was pre- 
ferable, but still the public ought to possess 
a full right of inspection and controul. 
He would not now enter fully into Mr. 
Bentham’s plan, but it was to be remem- 
bered, that lightly as it had been spoken 
of, it had on mature deliberation been ap- 
proved of by Mr. Pitt and by lord Melville. 
He had only recommended the plan of 
Mr. Bentham to the consideration of the 
House on account of the advantages it had 
over other plans of a similar nature, on 
account of its superior economy, and the 
prospect it held out of furnishing the con- 
victs with employment when the term of 
their imprisonment expired. In support 
of the utility of prisons being subjected to 
public inspection, he referred to a recent 
work of Mr. Neild’s, which disclosed 
practices on the part of gaolers and others, 
that could not take place if the public eye 
had been upon them ; for he believed in 
every case, that there were no inspectors 
or guardians so good as the public them- 
selves. With regard to the erection of 
Penitentiary Houses, he velieved he might 
advert to the warm and zealous support 
with which such a plan had been main- 
tained by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas; at 
least if he was wrong, he saw a right hon, 
gentleman in his place who could set him 
right. He wished that the Bill might not 
be committed that evening, on account of 
the thinness of the House, and that mem- 
bers might have an opportunity of fully 
possessing themselves of its object; and 
he should therefore move as an amendment, 
that the House should go into a Committee 
upon it on Wednesday the 15th of April. 

Mr. Long observed, in reply to the re- 
ference of his hon. and learned friend, that 
certainly no person was more anxiousthan 
Mr. Pitt, that some plan similar to that 
now proposed, should be adopted. Mr. 
Dundas was also of the same opinion, but 
he was not prepared to say that they were, 
‘particularly attached to Mr. Bentham’s 
plan, (which though it had many good 
parts, and contained much that might be 
adopted) it was impossible any person 
could wholly approve, who had attentively 
examined it. 

Mr. Abercromby spoke in favour of Mr. 
Bentham’s plan, though he had never re- 
commended its unqualified adoption. He 
would vote with his hon. and learned friend 
against proceeding farther that night, and 
hoped he would take the sense of the House 
on the subject. 
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Mr. Secretary Ryder stated his objec- 
tions to various parts of Mr. Bentham’s 
plan. He strongly opposed the amend- 
ment, on account of the delay it would 
occasion. He was desirous of making the 
plan as perfect as possible ; but he could 
see no advantage likely to result from 
postponing the Committee on the Bill, as 
he conceived the thinness of the House 
was to be in a great measure ascribed to a 
feeling on the part of the members absent, 
that to attend on this occasion was unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce gave his testimony to the 
value of Mr. Bentham’s plan, not indeed 
without amendments, which it had ever 
courted, and could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as pretending to perfection. He 
particularly eulogised that part of it which 
provided for the restoration of the crimi- 
nal to society in a manner which would 
not, as it were, compel him to a renewal 
of his vicious courses. He trusted this 
System would put an end to transportation, 
except for life, to those whom it was ex- 
pedient to banish altogether from their 
countrymen. 

Mr. Bathurst was against any further 
postponement. It had appeared, from the 
report of the Committee, that the situation 
of the felons in the several gaols of the me- 
tropolis called for the most prompt atten- 
tion. He objected to the plan of making the 
prisoners a public spectacle, which, in his 
opinion, had a tendency to defeat the 
main object, namely, that of affording 
them every opportunity of solitary reflec- 
tion upon the nature of their offences, and 
the justice of. their punishment. 

Mr. C. Adams supported the amendment, 
on the ground of the absence of many 
hon. and legal members on the assizes, 
whose opinions it would be satisfactory to 
receive on this question. ! 

Mr. W. Smith saw no inconvenience in 
putting it off for so short a period as that 
proposed by his hon. and learned friend. 

- The House divided on the amendment. 
For the Amendment ............ 18 
PRM IE eccccovacsonccsnsscengas’ SO 

Majority ...secccecseseneeceee el 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee, jn which the various clauses 
of the Bill underwent a discussion. 

The House having resumed, the report 
was ordered to be received on Monday. 


ApmiraLty Recistrar’s Bity.] Mr. 
Henry Martin rose, agreeably to the notice 
which he had repeatedly renewed, to 
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move for leave to bring in two Bills fy 
regulating the Offices of Registrar of the 
High Court of Admiralty and of Remem. 
brancer of the Court of Exchequer. Ay 
he understood that his motion for leave tg 
bring in these Bills was not to be opposed, 
he should state nothing farther as to the 
necessity of them at present. His object 
was to assimilate the Offices of Registra 
of the Court of Admiralty, and deputy 
Remembrancer of Exchequer, as far as the 
custody of the money belonging to suitors 
in those courts was concerned, to the Of 
fice of Receiver-General in the Court of 
Chancery. He accordingly moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the Of. 
fice of Registrar of the High Court of Ad. 
miralty, as far as concerned the custod 
of the money of suitors in that Court; also, 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
Office of Deputy Remembrancer of Exche. 
quer, in as far as concerned the custody of 
the money belonging to suitors in that 
Court. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no wish to oppose the motion of his 
hon. and learned friend for leave to bring 
in the Bills. He should mark the progres 
of the Bills, however, through the House, 
and should take an opportunity of propos 
ing clauses granting compensations to the 
persons who were at present in possession 
of the offices referred to, without which 
he could not consent to the Bills now pro- 
posed passing into a law. 

Mr. Martin said, he should be prepared 
to meet the right hon. gentleman on this 
subject, whenever the proper stage for 
doing so should arise. 

Leave was accordingly given to bring 
in the said Bills. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 23. 


Proviston ror THE Princesses.) The 
order of the day for taking into considera 
tion the Prince Regent’s Message on the 
above subject being read : 

The Earl of Liverpool rose for the put 
pose of moving an Address to his Royal 
Highness, on the occasion. He observed, 
that in a case such as that before their 
lordships, he felt it would be unnecessary 
to call their attention but very generally 
to it. He felt confident it must be the in- 
tention of parliament to enable his Royal 
Highness to make a due and suitable pro 
vision for the illustrious personages a 
verted to in the Message. The more % 
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when the present peculiar situation of 
those illustrious ladies, and their exempla- 
ry conduct upon every occasion, were 
considered by parliament and by the céun- 
try. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, he felt assured there must exist an 
anxious desire that such a provision should 
be made for them as was deemed suitable 
and adequate for the occasion. The Ad- 
dress, which he should move for the con- 
currence of their lordships, would not go 
to pledge the House to any specific grant ; 
set he was aware it might be desirable on 
this occasion, that he should, for the infor- 
mation of noble lords, state the nature of 
the grant which it was proposed to bring 
under the consideration of parliament. 
Their lordships were aware, from the 
communication of his Royal Highness, 
that as the law now stood, the sum of 
30,0001. per annum was appropriated for 
the purpose in question, but this was not to 
take place until the demise of his Majesty. 
From the circumstances of the case, a new 
arrangement and farther provision became 
necessary. What it was proposed now to 


do would take place immediately, and 
in addition to the sum he had mentioned. 
According to the pending arrangement, 
thatsum divided between the four Prin- 
cesses would yield an annuity of between 


7 and 8,000/. to each, and in case of a re- 
duction in the number of those illustrious 
personages to be provided for, that income 
would beso divided, that if three remained, 
each Princess would have 10,000/. a year; 
and the same sum to each, if reduced to 
| two; but in case only one should remain, 
then the annuity to such remaining prin- 
cess would be only 12,000/. It was now 
proposed, forthwith, to increase this pend- 
ing annuity of between seven and 8,000/. 
to 9,000/. a year each, subject still to the 
advantages of survivorship, by extending 
it to the sum of 10,000/. in case of reduc- 
tion to three or to two ;_ but in case one only 
should remain, then the annuity not to ex- 
ceed 12,000. The operation of the mea- 
sure would be to render the pending ar- 
rangement immediate, and to increase 
the respective amounts from between 7 
and 8,000/. per annum to 9,000/. This 
was the general outline of what was pro- 
posed. And as it was not competent to 
that House to originate a measure of the 
kind, the Address he should move would 
be of a general nature, not pledging the 

Ouse to any specific sum. The noble 
Secretary concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress to that effect, and assuring his Royal 
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Highness of the cheerful concurrence of 
their lordships in measures to enable hin 
to make the desired provision. 

Earl Grosvenor certainly did not mean 
to oppose the grant. He only wished to 
know out of what fund it was to be paid. 

The Earl of Liverpool answered, that it 
was to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fond. 

The Earl of Esser expressed his wish to 
be informed, whether in the Bill which it 
was intended to introduce on the occasion, 
it was proposed to make any arrangement 
with respect to the provision of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales ? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that he 
had received no commands from his Royal 
Highness on the occasion, and that the Mes- 
sage before their lordships had merely re- 
ference to the establishment of their royal 
highnesses the Princesses. 

The question was then put, and the Ad. 
dress agreed to nem. dis. 


Mr. Cuinnery’s Deratcation.] Earl 
Grosvenor rose to request, that the noble 
Secretary would give the House some in- 
formation relative to the failure of the 
First Clerk of the Treasury : and it would 
depend upon the answer he should receive, 
whether he should, at some other time, 
make a motion on the subject. The affair 
was one of the very first importance. 
The defalcation, at the very lowest state- 
ment of it, was not less than 70,000. He 
should not, perhaps, have called their 
lordships’ attention to the matter in this 
way, had this been an unique case; but 
when they saw the same frauds taking 
place on other occasions, in the Ordnance 
Department, and elsewhere, it was not a 
subject to be passed over lightly. These 
frauds had now extended to the Treasury 
itself, which ought to be particularly 
vigilant against all frauds of this kind. 
Still, however, he might not have thought 
it necessary to mention the subject in 
this manner, had it not been that this per- 
son had been long living in habits of extra- 
vagance, so that people were surprised how 
a person in his situation should have been 
able to expend such large sums in build- 
ings, and other projects. This, therefore, 
was not a common case, in which a default 
might have taken place without exciting 
any previous suspicion. Here the suspi- 
cions of the Treasury ought to have been 
roused, and then much of the money 
might have been saved. The person in 
question had been a protegé of a right 
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hon, gentleman, now Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Rose) whose 
eyes, it might be imagined, should have 
been open to his proceedings. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that their 
lordships must be sure he could not regu- 
Jarly afford any information on the sub- 
ject. The transaction referred to was one 
between the Lords of the Treasury and 
one of the Clerks of that department ; the 
proceedings were of some notoriety, and 
by the extent that was issued, a consider- 
able sum had been obtained. It was un- 
doubtedly competent to the noble earl to 
bring forward a motion on the subject if 
he thought proper ; and it would be for 
the House to consider how far such mo- 
tion could be entertained. 


Orpers 1N Councit.} Earl Fitzwilliam 
addressed a few observations to the House 
with reference to this subject. He said 
he should have several petitions to present 
from manufacturers and other commercial 
persons, complaining of the injurious and 
destructive consequences resulting to their 
interests from the Orders in Council : and 
that, when these petitions should be before 
the House, he should feel it incumbent on 
him, to come forward with a motion for 
the repeal of so injurious a system. 


East Inna Company’s CHaARTER.] 
Earl Grey observed, that under the circum- 
stances of the case, he felt that the atten- 
tion of parliament should be speedily di- 
rected to another topic of the highest im- 
portance. He meant the affairs of India, 
and the approaching expiration of the 
Company’s charter. In this view he had 
to express his surprise, that not a single do- 
cument had yet been laid on the table by 
ministers. What he principally rose for 
was to ask whether they meant to bring on 
this great and important subject in the re- 
maining part of the present session ; and 
to know their opinion whether, during the 
remainder of the session, there would be 
adequate time for the due consideration of 
so extensive and important a question. 

Lord Melville stated, that it certainly 
was intended to bring forward the subject 
adverted to, in the present session of par- 
liament. He had also to state, that a dis 
cussion was going on between the Court of 
Directors and government on the subject ; 
and he had little doubt but soon after the 
recess it would be produced. With re- 
spect to what the noble earl had stated as 
‘to the time the remainder of the session 


Petition from Preston respecting Peace, &c. 


-fore the House. 
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would afford, it was highly probable tha 
full as much time would be allowed for the 
discussion as was allowed on the last occa, 
sion the subject was under the considers, 
tion of parliament. It was at that time 
the latter end of April when it was brough, 
forward. Their lordships would recolleg 
that a committee of the other House 
the subject long under their considera, 
tion ; and he was confident that noble 
lords would be amply and satisfactorily jp, 
formed on the subject. 

The Earl of Lauderdale concurred in the 
opinion of.his noble friend, that the subject 
ought to have been brought under the consi. 
deration of parliament at an earlier period, 
The noble viscount said, that as. much time 
as possible would be allowed for the con. 
sideration of the subject, but there wasnot 
the least resemblance between the case, as 
it at this time presented itself, and as it then 
stood. At that time they were to beliey 
that the Kast India trade could be only 
carried on through a very extensive capi. 
tal, and preferably, by a joint stock com 
pany. Now it was carried on by a com 
pany who avowedly had no capital a 
all. He was afraid there was no resem 
blance between the cases. A negociation, 
it was said, was carrying on between go- 
vernment and the company, but he would 
ask, were the government and the com 
pany the only parties? Were not the dis 
tressed manufacturing and commercial ip- 
terests of the country to be consulted and 
attended to? 

Lord Melville said, he should not be 
provoked by any thing which had fallen 
from the noble earl to enter into a prem 
ture discussion of topics not regularly be 

When the subject shoul 
be before the public and parliament, he 
would answer, and he trusted successfully, © 
the arguments of the noble earl. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 23. 


PETITION FROM PRESTON RESPECTING 
Peace, PartiaMENTARY ReEForm, &6] 
Lord Stanley presented a Petition from 
several inhabitants of the town and neigh 
bourhood of Preston, in the county of Lar 
caster, setting forth, 

«« That the major part of the Petitioners 
are actually suffering, and all of them art 
compelled to see many thousands of thet 
fellow-townsmen and neighbours  sufltt 
great hardships, for want of the commonti 
necessaries of life, which it is not in helt 
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power, by all the exertions they can use, 
to procure for themselves and families, as 
the House will readily believe, when the 
Petitioners assure them (as indeed was 

roved before a Committee of the House 
in the last session of parliament,) that the 
wages of a respectable body of artisans 
resident in that once flourishing town 
and the neighbourhood are less by more 
than one half of what they were previously 
to the war with France, which began in 
the year 1793, whilst the price of every 
necessary article of subsistence has risen 
since that time in more than a twofold 
proportion ; and that, in the humble judg- 
ment of the Petitioners, these and like dis- 
tresses, to which most of them,'as well as 
a large portion of their beloved country- 
men, are at this time subjected, are attri- 
butable, as an immediate cause to the war 
in which the country is at present en- 
gaged ; the Petitioners, therefore, are 
most anxious that if there exist any possi- 
bility of obtaining a peace, consistently 
with our honour and security, negocia- 
tions may be immediately entered into for 
the attainment of this desirable object ; 
this anxiety, however, they beg to assure 
the House, is not created in them by any 
dread of the enemy; but being unacquaint- 
ed with any desirable object, to the attain- 
ment of which a prosecution of the war 
will be conducive, they are desirous that 
no opportunity may be omitted of entering 
into negociations for the restoration of the 
blessings of peace and amity ; and thatin 
the humble opinion of the Petitioners, the 
primary and principal causes of the evils 
they have enumerated, and of many others 
which they are unwilling to trouble the 
House with a recital of, are to be found in 
the admitting into the House of persons 
sent from old and decayed boroughs, who 
are, in most cases, returned at the instiga- 
gation of ministers of the crown, or peers 
of the realm, contrary to the express tenor 
of our laws and constitution ; and in the 
admittance also into the House of many 
minor placemen and pensioners, who have 
an interest different, and, in most cases, in 
opposition to the great body of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, whom they 
ought to represent; and praying, that the 
House will, in its great wisdom, recom- 
mend to hisroyal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, that all possible means may be 
adopted, consistently with the national 
honour and security, of restering to his 
Majesty’s faithful subjects the blessings of 
Peace ; and likewise the Petitioners most 
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hombly pray ‘that the House will, as early 
as possible, take into their consideration 
the present state of the representation of 
the Commons in parliament; and they 
have full confidence that the House will 
readily discover a means of reforming the 
many abuses which the Petitioners cannot 
doubt the House is well aware exist in this 
particular.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Breacu OF PriviLece—CoMPLaint RE- 
SPECTING A WITNESS BEING ARRESTED. ] 
Mr. Eden made a complaint against a per- 
son of the name of Hindson, an officer of 
the sheriff of Surrey, for having arrested a 
person of the name of Campbell, who was 
on his way to be examined before a Com- 
mittee of that House. The hon. member 
stated, that he was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the state 
and condition of the transports. It being 
necessary to examine Mr. Campbell, he on 
Friday issued his precept, requiring his 
attendance, and that person was in obe- 
dience to that precept, on his'way to the 
committee room, when he was arrested by 
Hindson, Campbell shewed the officer the 
precept, but the latter disregarded the 
order and carried him to a place of con- 
finement, where he now remained. In 
suck case, the hon. member observed, he 
should follow the practice which was 
adopted on similar occasions, and which 
was also recognised by the judges of the 
courts below, who always protected wit- 
nesses in going and coming to their courts, 
and move, “ That Richard Hindson, 
officer of the sheriff of Surrey, and Mr. 
Campbell, do attend this House to-mor- 
row.’’—On the question being put, 

Mr. Lockhart apprehended that there 
was no necessity to order the attendance 
of Mr. Campbeil, as the mere statement 
of the matter of privilege to the House, 
would be sufficient to induce the officer to 
discharge him out of custody ; therefore 
‘all that was necessary to be done was, to 
order the officer to attend to answer the 
complaint. 

The ‘Speaker observed, that the course 
of proceeding was so clear, that it was un- 
necessary for him to interpose his opinion 
before putting the question. The course 
proposed by the hon. mover was the ordi- 
nary parliamentary course, namely, to 
require the attendance of the two parties 
before the House-—the one to state the 
cause and manner of bis arrest, and the 
other to give such answer to the charge as 
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might to him seem proper for having com- 
mitted an extraordinary insult and out- 
rage on the privilege of parliament. 

The Order for the attendance of Hind- 
son and Mr. Campbell was then made out. 


Petition FROM THE Mercnants, &c. 
or LIVERPOOL RESPECTING THE East In- 
pia Company’s CuarTEr.}] General Tarle- 
ton presented a Petition from the merchants, 
ship owners, tradesmen, and other inhabit- 
ants of the town of Liverpool, 

«« That the Petitioners humbly beg leave 
to represent to the House, that by various 
charters granted from time to time to the 
East India Company, the Petitioners have 
for a long series of years been restricted 
in carrying on trade, as well with the ex- 
tensive possessions of the company in the 
East Indies, as with the whole of the 
islands and territories in Africa and Asia, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the straits 
of Magellan, and have thus, as the Peti- 
tioners humbly conceive, not only been 
prevented from exerting their mercantile 
skill and industry, and employing their 
capital in a manner the most advantageous 
to their country and to themselves, but 
have been deprived of those privileges 
which they humbly presume are the com- 
mon birth-right of all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the right of carrying on a free trade 
to all parts of the British empire and other 
countries in amity with the United King- 
dom, subject only to such general regula- 
tions of trade as the policy of this country 
may require, or as may be necessary for 
maintaining the relations of these realms 
with foreign states, and securing to govern- 
ment those revenues which may be requi- 
site for its support ; and that the Petition- 
ers further beg leave humbly to state to the 
House, that they cannot but regard all 
monopolies which prohibit the general 
body of the people from carrying on trade 
with any other country, and in particular 
the monopoly of the East India Company, 
as highly injurious to the general interests 
of this country at large, and as greatly 
discouraging that commercial spirit, which, 
from the nature and local situation of these 
islands, is indispensable to their prospe- 
rity, and upon which their security at this 
moment essentially depends: and that 
the Petitioners having therefore assembled 
together in a general meeting, have re- 
solved to appeal for a redress of this their 
grievance to the House, in the humble, 
but confident hope, that they will consider 
the protection of the equal rights of his 





Majesty’s subjects to a free trade, and the 
extension of an honourable, just and legiti. 
mate commerce, as amongst the first and 
most important objects of legislative regu, 
lation ; and praying, that the House wil 
be pleased to take this subject into their 
most serious consideration, and that the 
will, at the earliest opportunity, adopt 
such measures for abolishing the commer. 
cial monopoly of the East India Company, 
as to the wisdom and justice of parliament 
may seem most expedient.” 

Qn the motion that the Petition be 
brought up, 

Mr. Creevey did not rise to oppose it, 
On the contrary, he should be glad to see 
iton the table. He merely rose to correct 
a misrepresentation of the hon. general’s, 
with respect to the actual situation of the 
people of the town of Liverpool, and to 
maintain that the statement which he had 
originally made of their distresses, was 
perfectly correct. He had stated, and he 
now repeated it, that in the course of one 
month only, the number of poor had in. 
creased from 8,000 to 15,000 persons, So 
far from his account being overstated, he 
was, from subsequent information, more 
convinced than ever of his owa correch 
ness and of the decay of trade in that town, 
It was most extraordinary to him how 
any gentleman could wish to deceive the 
House, when it was evident that, as he 
had before said, the ships were dismasted, 
riggers and carpenters out of employ, and 
the general appearance of the town such 
as to satisfy any person of the distresses 
under which the inhabitants laboured, 
The absence of the American trade, which 
constituted one of the chief props of the 


-town, had occasioned this decay, which | 


was felt-in Chester and Manchester ; also, 
in the falling off of the exports of salt and’ 
goods of various descriptions. To. shew 
the vast decrease in the trade, he hada 
document from the customs which stated 
the exports for the last two years for that 
town. In the year preceding the last, the 
amount was 2,676,000/. In the last yeat 
1,770,0001. being a deficiency of about 
900,000/. between the two years ending. 
the 5th Jan. last. In addition to the dis- 
tress occasioned by the absence of trade, 
there were distresses of another kind com 
nected with the collection of the taxes 
He understood that an attorney of the 
town, perhaps not the most eminent in his 
profession, finding business not coming 10, 
had made application to the Chancellor 
the Exchequer, and got converted into a 
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inspector of the district. In this new cha- 
racter he suggested to his right hon. friend, 
as his fellow townsmen would not employ 
him, that the revenue would be greatly 
improved by surcharging them on their 
assessments generally. The consequence 
of these surcharges was a general manifes- 
tation of discontent throughout the town, 
and an alarm among the collectors of 
taxes. The surveyor of the district find- 
ing he could not discharge the trust re- 
posed in him faithfully ander the new in- 
| spector, resigned his office, and others 
were about to follow, or had followed his 
example. This attorney perhaps had re- 
ceived his appointment in consequence of 
having been a client of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, at a period of his life when he fol- 
lowed the profession of the law, and there- 
fore gratitude might have led to the ap- 
pointment. At any rate, it was not to be 
endured that men should be induced by 
such appointments to become informers 
against their neighbours and fellow-towns- 
men. 

Mr. Rose had no doubt, that Liverpool 
felt considerable distress in common with. 
other commercial towns throughout the 
kingdom. But the statements of the hon. 
gentleman appeared to him extremely 
loose, founded mostly upon hearsay, and 
greatly exaggerated; for he had under- 
stood from unquestionable authority, that 
the persons reported to be receiving cha- 
rity, were not receiving parochial aid, but 
merely that kind of assistance furnished by | 
what was called a soup committee. He 
was also enabled to state, that three or four 
years ago, between 7 and 8,000 persons 

| more than the number already mentioned, 
had received similar assistance. As to 
the number of ships for sale, he had been 
informed from good authority, that the 
whole number of ships lving unemployed 
inthe harbour of Liverpool, did not ex- 
ceed 24, and of these, some were just re- 


respecting the East India Company's Charter. 
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hon. friend’s absence, and he would refer 
to it again if it was the wish of the House, 
(a ery of read! read!) The hon. general 
then read this Report, which we under- 
stood to come from the corporation of 
Liverpool ; the substance of which was to 
the following effect: That from the exten- 
sive docks constructing at Liverpool, a 
number of labourers Fad been invited 
from Ireland and Wales; but the funds 
for the construction of the works having 
fallen short, a number of them had been 
thrown out of employment, which gave 
rise to the establishment of a soup com- 
mittee for their relief. The Committee had, 
however, since found that though such 
numbers had at first received this assis- 
ance, there were never more than between 
3 and 4,000 who really wanted it. At 
present, the labourers on the docks had 3s. 
aday; and when some gentlemen wanted 
to employ some of the hands in country 
labour in the neighbourhood, they could 
hardly procure them. The report then 
went on to state, that there was scarcely a 
British ship out of employment in the 
port of Liverpool, nor a ship-carpenter out 
of employment who was worth it. 

General Gascoyne conceived the best 
mode of judging of the state of the town, 
would be to take the medium between the 
two accounts; most certainly there had 
been a considerable diminution in the 
trade. It had been stated by his hon. 
friend, on a former occasion, that there 
were 56 ships unemployed: not one half 
of that number, however, were for sale. 
When it was recollected that three-fourths 
of the trade of Liverpool was to America, 
could it be thought extraordinary that 
there was a stagnation? He trusted that 
the inconvenience would be of atemporary 
nature only; the chief cause of the dis- 
tress arose from the depression of the colo- 
nial trade. 

Mr. Baring was not disposed to place 





turned from their voyages, and others 
were under repair, Neither was the Salt | 
trade entirely gone, as the hon. gentleman | 
had asserted ; and upon the whole the de- | 
cay of commerce in Liverpool was less” 
considerable than might be expected, | 
considering that it was the great mart for 
the American trade. 

General Tarleton said, that having re- 
ceived a representation from a number of 
his constituents, on the subject of the state- | 
lent some time ago made by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Creevey), he had read it to the 

ouse, on a former night, though in his 

(VOL. XXII ) 





much reliance on the statement read by 
the hon. general ; for it was weil known, 
that in ali the petty corporate towns of 
the kingdom, the mayor and corporation 
were always eager, and mostly interested 
in supporting the measures of the minister 
of the day, and were ready to proclaim 
them as the best possible for the interests 
of the country. But he could not help 
remarking, the great injury that must re- 
sult from misrepresentations of topics of 
this nature, and from statements of the 
flourishing state of our commerce, when 
‘the fact was notoriously the reverse. If 


(1) 
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that the shipping in the ports of London 


the right hon. gentleman opposite, by 
whom it was the misfortune of the country 
to be ruled, was really so weak as to be- 
lieve the report of the mayor and aldermen 
of corporate towns, and to be guided by 
them in forming his opinions, there was 
really very little chance of any relief 
being afforded to the distressed commerce 
ofthe country. The American trade was 
essentially destroyed, and whether we had 
an equivalent, though it had been hinted 
that we had, was a question which he 
would not now discuss. As to the ship- 
ping interest in general, if the right hon. 
gentleman would not listen merely to in- 
terested people; who told him that his sys- 
tem was the wisest and best of systems, he 
would learn that the shipping trade was 
at present a losing concern, not only in 
Liverpool, but in-Londonalso. ’ The House, 
however, had been led to expect, that an 
equivalent for the defalcation of so many 
branches of our commerce would be ob- 
tained, and a right hon. gentleman had 
hinted, that a great trade was likely to be 
opened with France, by means of licences. 
Now, the conditions on which these licences 
were to be granted, he understood to be 
these: that we were to import French 
laces, lawns, cambrics, linens, and jewel- 
lery in French ships, or at least in ships 
belonging to countries under the power 
of France; and in return for these goods 
we were merely to export colonial produce 
at the rate of 5/. per ton. So that for the 
purpose of relieving and encouraging our 
manufacturers, we were to introduce 
French laces, lawns, linens, &c. to enter 
into competition with our own articles of 
the same description, There was also 
this gross inequality, that by these licences 
the French would be enabled to export 
goods of the value of 3 or 4,000/. per ton, 
while we only exported to the value of 5/. 
in return. How could a trade of this sort 
be justified? And, indeed, when talking 
of it to some most strenuous supporters of 
ministers, they seemed completely stag- 
gered by the proposition. On the subject 
of the collection of taxes, he differed from 
his hon. friend (Mr. Creevey) and was ra- 
ther disposed to give ministers credit for 
exacting them more equally in places 
where too great lenity had been previously 
shewn. It was the duty of the govern- 


ment to take care that the burthens of the 
country should be equally borne. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation, denied that 
he stated that the shipping of Liverpool 
was in a prospérous state, nor had he said 





was so. The transports had increased 
from 19 to 23s. per ton. He believed he 
was correct in that statement; sure he 
was that the price of transports was con- 
siderably more than in former years, As 
to the trade with France, he had stated 
that he had reason to believe that some 
trade would be opened, but to what ex. 
tent he could not tell, nor indeed was the 
subject a fit one to discuss now. 

Mr. Baring. If the right hon. gentle. 
man will enquire at the Transport Board, 
he will find himself mistaken as to the price 
of transport tonnage. 

Mr. Rose replied, that he had enquired, 
and the hon. gentleman would find himself 
entirely mistaken in his statement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceived 
the House would not think he acted core 
rectly, were he to allow the observations 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Creevey) to 
pass unnoticed. The tone and manner of 
the hon. gentleman, when talking of the 
appointment of the District Inspector of 
Liverpool, must have impressed on the 
House an opinion that he felt most warmly 
for some old client, as the hon. gentleman 
was pleased to term this surveyor, to whom 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
owed a good turn for former favours, and 
therefore thought the best thing that could 
be done for old friendship was to get him 
to surcharge his fellow townsmen, for 
which purpose he had appointed him to a 
situation in which he might carry his ob- 
ject into effect. So the hon. gentleman 
wished the House to undérstand. It ap- 
peared from the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman, that this old client and new pro- 
tégé, so anxious to carry on his purpose, 
had under him a person of very delicate 


nerves, who, not being able to follow his. 


superior officer in his duties, had thought 
proper to resign. Now, with respect to 
this attorney and client, he had no know- 
ledge whatever, but he did recollect some- 
thing of the gentleman under him of deli- 
cate nerves—the same, he supposed, from 
whom the hon. gentleman had collected 
his correct information—who had been 
called upon to account for some miscom 
duct, and this call had so alarmed him, 
that he had thought it better to resign.— 
He did recollect that another person was 
appointed upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Lowndes, and: that person, he imagined, 
was the old client spoken of, but of whom 
he had not the most distant recollection. 
Now, it would become the hon. gentleman, 
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before he roundly asserted any thing for 
fact, a little to suspect the accuracy of his 
jnformant, especially when that informant 
was a discarded surveyor. If he had 
made a bargain with an old client, as was 
jnsinuated, would not the hon. gentleman 
have acted more fairly, if he had made it 
the subject of a grave charge against him 
for an act, as unworthy a one as could be 
well imagined? With respect to sur- 
charges generally, there was no intention 
of making any such agreement, and till the 
ersons making surcharges were examined, 
it was the greatest assumption which the 
hon. gentleman could take upon himself 
to suppose they were wrong. Was it not 
right that. persons assessed should pay 
their just proportion to the expence of the 
state; and therefore if they kept back, 
was it not equitable too, that they should 
be charged to the extent of their liability 
topay? As to the general question now 
before the House, he would only add, that 
if it was injurious to deceive the country 
by false representations of the flourishing 
state of its commerce, it was equally in- 
jurious, amidst the great interests which 
were at stake, and the great exertious 
which were necessary to be made, to 
depress the spirits of the people by ex- 
aggerated statements of commercial dis- 
tress. 

Mr. Creevey denied, in explanation, that 
he had received his information from any 
discharged officer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
merely repeat, that the information was 
quite new to him, of any person having 
been appointed to surcharge his neigh- 
bours in Liverpool. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read. On the motion for its being laid on 
the table, 

Mr. Baring repeated his wish that the 
right hon. gentleman opposite would take 
this opportunity of explaining the condi- 
tions of the proposed licences. He was 
also anxious to know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intended to bring 
forward this year any proposition on the 
subject of the East India Company’s 
Charter. i 

Mr. Rose declined introducing a subject 
80 €xtraneous to the present petition, but 
Was ready to meet any discussion upon it 
that the hon. gentleman might propose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
tothe question of the right hon. gentle- 
man, wished to give notice, that shortly 
after the récess he should bring forward a 





proposition on the subject of the trade with 
India, : 


The Petition was then ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


PETITION FROM THE CoRPORATION OF 
LIVERPOOL RESPECTING THE Kast INDIA 
Company’s Cuanter.] General Tarleton 
then presented a Petition from the mayor, 
bailiffs and burgesses of the town of Liver- 
pool, in common council assembled, set- 
ting forth, : 

« That the Petitioners conceive that the 
subjects of these realms possess an inherent 
right to a free intercourse of trade with all 
other nations and countries in amity with 
this, subject only to such regulations as 
may be necessary for preserving a good 
understanding with those countries, and 
for securing to our own the revenues de- 
rivable from such intercourse; and that 
the monopoly of the East India Company, 
however expedient or necessary at the 
period of their first charter, is, as the Pe- 
titioners humbly conceive, in the present 
state of commerce and of the world, no 
longer so; and it is, moreover, inconsist- 
ent with those principles which are uni- 
versally admitted to be essential to the 
prosperity of commerce ; and that every 
other nation of Europe being, by the signal 
success of his Majesty’s arms, deprived of 
ali territory and influence in the East In- 
dies, as well as of all means of annoyance 
to the navigation of those seas, an ample 
field is now open for the exertion of Bri- 
tish skill and enterprize, and for the invest- 
ment of that capital, which is rendered ina 
great measure useless, in those channels of 
trade where it has been heretofore em- 
ployed; and that the Petitioners, as the 
guardians of the interests of the town of 
Liverpool, while they lament the distress- 
ing suspension of its commerce at this 
juncture, cannot but indulge a sanguine 
hope that the era is arrived which presents 
to the merchants and traders of Liverpool, 
in common with those of every part of the 
British empire, new and brighter pros- 
pects, in the participation of a traffic from 
which they have been hitherto excluded ; 
and that the Petitioners disclaim any wish 
to interfere with the rights of the East 
India Company, which they apprehend 
may be maintained inviolate, without the 
continuation of a system that infringes the 
privileges of others ; and the Petitioners 
therefore, reposing with entire confidence 
in the wisdom and justice of the House, 
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humbly entreat that they will be pleased to 
adopt such measures as may secure to the 
merchants of the port of Liverpool the ad- 
vantages of a free trade beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
Liverroot Docks RESPECTING THE East 
Inpia Company’s Cuarter.} General 
Tarleton also presented a Petition from the 
Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, setting 
forth, 

“« That the port of Liverpool has, in the 
course of little more than a century, from 
its peculiar local advantages, and by the 
enterprising spirit of its inhabitants, raised 
itself from the situation of a humble fish- 
ing town, to the distinguished rank and 
importance of the second port in the 
kingdom ; and that the Petitioners, whose 
province it is to provide and maintain the 
requisite accommodation for the shipping 
resorting to that port, have at various times, 
under the authority of the legislature, and 
us the increase of the trade demanded, 
erected extensive docks, and other conve- 
niencies for the shipping interests of the 
town; and that, urged by the merchants 
at large, two years ago, when their trade 
was in great prosperity, the Petitioners 
sought for and obtained, during the last 
session of parliament, powers for the far- 
ther improvement of the port ; and that, 
in consideration not only of the existing 
want of accommodation in the docks for 
general purposes, but anticipating also the 
period when the rights of the merchants 
and traders of Liverpool, in common with 
all others his Majesty’s subjects, to a free 
trade with the East Indies, would be re- 
cognized, the Petitioners have commenced 
various works, upon an extensive scale, 
calculated to meet the vast accession of 
trade which, as they humbly conceive, 
would be the result of such a system; 
and the Petitioners, therefore, anxious for 
the prosperity of the important trusts 
committed to them, and confiding in the 
justice of the House, most humbly intreat 
that they will adopt such measures as to 
their wisdom shall seem meet, for obtain- 
ing to the port of Liverpool, as well as the 
rest of the united kingdom, a participa- 
tion of the trade with our Eastern posses- 
sions, hitherto solely enjoyed by the East 
India Company.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Maxnoorn Couiece.] Sir J. Newport 


Colonel M‘Mahon’s Appointment. 
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enquired if the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 


‘ment, would have any objection to pro. 


duce the documents on which he founded 
his assertion, that persons educated at the 
college of Maynooth had employed undue 
means to make proselytes, particularly: in 
the north of Ireland, to the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder answered, that 
the expression he had employed in the 
debate upon this subject had been mis. 
understood and misrepresented. He had 
not stated, that he had any reason to 
believe that persons educated at May- 
nooth had employed any undue means to 
propagate their religion. He had no he- 
sitation in repeating what he had said 
upon that occasion, which was, that he 
wished the institution had never existed, 
as it had afforded the means of spreading 
Catholicism in districts where the Protes- 
tant faith had before been prevalent. On 
this account he had resisted the extension 
of the grant. 

Sir J. Newport added, that he had taken 
down the words employed by the right 
hon. gentleman at the time, and they were, 
that individuals educated at the college 
of Maynooth had made use of the facile 
ties they there obtained to propagate by 
undue means the Catholic religion.” 

The Speaker observed, that it was con 
trary to order for any member to refer to 
expressions empioyed by any member on 
a former debate, as a ground for calling 
for documents to prove the veracity or 
falsity of the assertion. 

Sir J. Newport then gave notice, that to- 
morrow he would move for any documents 
on which the right hon. gentleman had 
founded his assertion, 


Cotonen M*Manon’s ApPointMENT.] 
The Hon. J. W. Ward observed, that by the 
Gazette it appeared, that colonel M‘Ma- 
hon had been appointed to the office of 
Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private Se- 
cretary to the Prince Regent. He wished 
to be informed by the right hon. gentle 
man opposite, what salary was attached to 
these places, and what were the duties be 
longing to them, as he was completely 
ignorant upon the subject, not knowing 
until now that any such situation as Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Regent existed? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the fact of the appointment. He presum 
that the hon. member was not ignorant 


ioe colonel Taylor had held the same 
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situation under the King for many years, 
and the same salary that was given to that 
ntleman had been continued to colonel 
MMahon. Undoubtedly it: was to be 
deemed a new office; and if the question 
were put to him with a view to ascertain 
whether it were his opinion that the no- 
mination was such as to vacate colonel 
M‘Mahon’s seat in that House, he should 
answer that it was included in the act of 
arliament. 

Mr. Ward remarked, that his object was 
to obtain information as to the duties of 
the office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the duties were various and import- 
ant, although the offices would carry with 
them no official sanction, as the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department would 
still continue to be the fit organ for re- 
ceiving and communicating the pleasure 
of the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know whether, 
before the nomination of colonel Taylor 
a private secretary to the King, any 
such place had existed ? Under the in- 
firmity of sight of his Majesty, no one 
could doubt of the necessity of sucha con- 
fidential servant, but as little hesitation 
could be felt in conceding that no such of- 
fier would be required by the Regent. 
He was anxious likewise to learn (the 
place having been made a State Office by 
The Gazette,) whether the nomination of 
col. M‘Mahon was to be paid out of the 
same fund as that from which col. Taylor 
derived his salary ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the hon. member being in possession 
of all the facts, he could, if he thought fit, 
bring the matter formally under the con- 
sideration of the House. He admitted, 
that before the infirmity of the King no 
private secretary had been appointed ; 
but from the great accumulation of public 
business, from various causes, those who 
expected that the person occupying the 
throne could fulfil all bis functions with- 
: assistance, would look for impossibi- 

ities, 

Mr. Ward inquired whether the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would have any 
objection to mention who advised the ap- 
pointment ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 have 
hot the least difficulty in stating, that I ad- 
Vised it, 

Mr. Wynn suggested the propriety of 
passing a special enactment, by which it 
should be provided that appointments under 





the Regent should vacate seats in the 
House, as well as appointments under the 
King, to which the statute now applied. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he thought the act, as it was now 
worded, would include both; if not, how- 
ever, the defect could be remedied. He 
was not at all prepared to say that appoint- 
ments to offices under the Regent, as duke 
of Cornwall, were, or whether they ought 
to be embraced by it. 

Mr. Wynn remarked, that his question 
referred to appointments of lords of the 
bedchamber, &c. under the Prince Re- 
gent. In such cases the act might perhaps 
be evaded. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
THE PrincessEs.}] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day, 
for the House going into a Committee of 
Supply, to take into consideration the 
Message of the Prince Regent. On the 
motion, that the House do now resolve itself 
into the said Committee, 

Mr. Creevey objected to the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. He did not wish that 
the discussion should take place now, but 
that it should be deferred to some future 
day. No difference of opinion could exist 
as to the necessity of a suitable provision 
being made for the Princesses. But his 
fisst general ground of objection to the 
proposition now made, an objection which 
he had stated on a former occasion, was, 
that the charge would fall upon the con- 
solidated fund, to which the public credi- 
tor looked for his security, and which, in 
the last year, had fallen far short of its 
amount in the year preceding. It ap- 
peared from the papers before the House, 
and now in his hand, that the revenue of 
the consolidated fund, up to the 5th of 
January last, had decreased in comparison 
of the year ending the 5th of January, 
1S11, to the amount of 3,500,000/. It 
could be shewn that the consolidated fund 
had -decreased 1,000,000/. in the taxes 
which supplied it, while an additional 
charge of 1,500,000/. had been laid upon 
it. And although there was at this mo- 
ment a surplus of this fund, might not the 
time come when there should be none ? 
and to this period they were bound, in 
their calculations, to look. They ought, 
therefore, to do now what they had done in 
1786 and 1793, in the government of lord 
Grenville and lord Harrowby, appoint a 
committee to enquire into the state of the 
taxes, their produce and application, be~ 
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fore they laid a new charge on the consoli- 
dated fund.. He wished to know how mi- 
nisters had it in view to remedy this great 
falling off. They coujd only do it in one 
of three ways—by interfering with the 
securities of the stockholder—by laying 
on new taxes to make up the deficiency— 
or by touching the sinking fund. Into all 
these matters the House ought to enquire 
before they proceeded. The stock market 
was agitated by strong feelings of alarm 
and distrust, lest the stock holders should 
not in time receive their interest; and in- 
stead of adding yearly, and even monthly, 
to the charges upon the consolidated fund, 
which would soon be unable to bear them, 
the right bon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would do much beiter if he in- 
creased its amount by the abolition of the 
places of two useless Tellers of the Exche- 
quer, and the office of Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, now held by lord 
Arden. Why this provision for their 
Royal Highnesses had not been suggested 
at the time when the late arrangements 
for the Household were under considera- 
tion, he did not know, nor why the Re- 
gent, out of the 130,000/, which had been 
given to him, and for which there was no 
application, could not spare the sum of 
36,000/. for his royal sisters, especially 
since the 58,000I. paid by the King out of 
the Civil List, to the Queen, was not re- 
quired from the Regent. With the sub- 
ject of the separation of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, he (Mr. Creevey) on 
this occasion, had nothing to do, although 
it did strike him as a little extraordinary, 
that no additional sum had been given to 
the future queen of Great Britain, at the 
time her august spouse was invested with 
the regal dignity. There was now no 
court to create expénce ; for the Princess 
of Wales, who was the representative of 
the Queen, from her situation, being sepa- 
rated from her husband, was not in a con- 
dition to employ the wonted splendour and 
shew of royalty. Her Royal Highness 
had only 17,000/. a year, when the 
Queen’s allowance was 58,000/, Here 
was at once a great saving, and there were 
alse others, which rendered it very easy 
to provide for the Princesses, without lay- 
ing an additional charge of 36,000/. a year 
on the people. He concluded by moving, 
as an amendment, to insert in the motion 
the words “ this day month,” instead of 
the word “ now,” for the purpose, in the 
mean time, of examining into the amount 
of, and charges upon, the consolidated fund. 
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Mr. Rose, with respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman respecting the 
securities of stockholders, had to obserye, 
that by an act of the 47th of the King, it 
was provided, that if in any quarter the cop. 
solidated fund should be found unequal to 
the charges on it, the first supplies of the 
year were to be applied in aid of it, and 
this he conceived was sufficient to make the 
Stockholders easy about their securities, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
offer a very few words on what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman opposite, who 
had again stated what was likely to pro. 
duce a very improper effect upon the pub, 
lic mind, if permitted to go abroad uncon 
tradicted. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that a diminution in the consolidated fund 
had taken place equal to 3,500,000I. and 
that thus the source to which the public 
creditor looked for security, was decreased 
in a degree toalarm him for his safety. But 
so far from this being the case, the amount 
of the difference between the years ending 
January, 1811, and January, 1812, was 
only 1,269,000/. and the hon. gentleman 
came to his erroneous conclusions by com. 
paring the surplusses, and taking the addi- 
tional difference of the war taxes into his 
calculation, which was not a just mode of 
trying the question. Neither was ita fair 
thing to draw a comparison between the 
best year the country ever knew, in point 
of revenue, and the last year, when the 
country was labouring under very consi- 
derable pressure ; and the new taxes, in 
tended to make up the deficiency, bad not 
had an opportunity of producing their ef 
fect, so as to come within the results of the 
year laid before the House. He hoped 
the House would, therefore, see no ground, 
from the statement of the hon. gentleman, 
to believe, that they needed to be under 
any apprehension, with respect to the se 
curity of the public creditors, in agreeing 
to the proposition for a provision to the 
Princesses, which would this night be 
made to them. If, as the hon. gentleman 
had seemed to wish, this subject had been 
considered at the time the Prince’s house 
hold arrangements were made, the sum for 
which he should move in the committee 
must in justice have been added to what 
they had voted at that time ; but it had 
been thought better to bring this subject 
forward by itself, and on that ground it 
was postponed. The hon. gentleman bh 
seemed.to think, the sum they were to be 
called upon for in the committee might 
have been easily spared out of the Ci¥ 
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List. This might appear so to him, as he 
compared the 17,0001. given annually to 
the Princess of Wales, with the 58,0001. 
per ann. which had been given to the Queen 
by the King. The fact however was, that 
the same deductions were made from the 
Civil List in the hands of the Prince, as had 
been made from it when it was in the 
hands of the King, as her Majesty received 
her 58,000/. per ann. as formerly from the 
Civil List. ‘The hon. gentleman wag also 
mistaken in the sum which the Princess 
received, as he understood it to be 17,0001. 
including 5,000/. which she received as 
pin money, whereas she received 17,000/. 
exclusive of pin money. It had been aug- 
mented from 12,000I. to 17,000/. in conse- 
quence of its being thought necessary by 
the King to make a more ample provision 
for her than she had formerly enjoyed. 
In 1809, a representation was made to the 
duke of Portland, who then held the situa- 
tion which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) now had the honour to occupy, 
that debts were due to various persons 
from the Princess of Wales, for which she 
had no means of providing. An investi- 


gation accordingly took place, and it was 
found that the debts amounted to 41,000/. 
Her income was at that time 12,000/. per 
annum, exclusive of 5,000/. pin money. 


The Prince, onthat occasion, averse to any 
application being made to the public, took 
her debts upon himself, and at the same 
time conceiving that they might have been 
contracted in consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of her income to meet her ex- 
pences, he augmented it to 17,000/. It 
was found on a farther investigation of the 
business, that her Royal Highness’s debts 
amountedto 8,000/. more, and this sum, in 
addition to the 41,000/. before mentioned, 
the Prince also took upon himself. Ona 
still more minute investigation of the sub- 
ject, it was found that there was yet a small 
fraction more of 2,000/. and this last sum 

it had been thought reasonable that her 
| Royal Highness herself should pay out of 
her increased income. The Prince thus, 
to prevent the charge being thrown onthe 
public, took 49,000/. on himself of the 
debts of the Princess, although his royal 
father would doubtless willingly have con- 
sented to disburse a sufficient sum out of 
the Droits of Admiralty. The hon. gentle- 
man thought there was now a large dis- 
posable fund in the hands of the Prince. 
This was not the case, as so large a part of 
is income as 70,000/. had been given to 
‘commission under the seal of the Duchy 
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of Lancaster, for the purpose of liqui- 
dating those debts which had before been 
under the consideration of that House. 
He strongly objected to postponing the 
commutee. 

Mr. Whitbread concurred with his hon. 
friend in the propriety of postponing the 
committee for at least a month, not be- 
cause the deficiency of the consolidated 
fund was so large as to shake the security 
of the public creditor, but because the 
statements of gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, holding the very same papers 
in their hands, were so contradictory-as to 
prove, that a similar investigation to that 
which had taken place under lords Gren- 
ville and Harrowby; should be instantly 
commenced. He for one had understood 
that the Princesses were to live with the 
Queen, and on this account it was, he con- 
ceived, that the addition of 10,000/, had 
been made to her Majesty’s income. He 
had told the right hon. gentleman, that 
even after that lie supposed some provi- 
sion would be proposed for the Princesses ; 
but he thought that if such a provision 
were to be made for them, there was no 
necessity for adding 10,000/. to the in- 
come of the Queen. Unless that 10,000/. 
were given for the maintenance of the 
Princesses, it was difficult to imagine why 
it was granted, and the act itself afforded 
no information. It turned out however 
now, that the salary of the Princess of 
Wales was uot sufficient, but why an ad- 
dition had not been made to it at the time, 
when for no reason ov earth, 10,000/. per 
annum was voted to the Queen, and such 
immense, and almost unlimited grants were 
agreed to for the Prince, it was not easy to 
determine. His Royal Highness, however, 
took upon himself the discharge of the debts 
of his consort, but at a time when the Prince 
himself was deeply involved, from which 
embarrassments he was extricated out of 
the public purse in the most objectionable 
way that could be devised. It appeared 
to him to be one of the most complete 
juggles that was ever heard of, that a per- 
son should undertake to pay the debts of 
another to save the people that expence, 
while he came to get his own debis paid 
by that same people! The Prince under- 
took to pay the debts of the Princess of 
Wales, which he had no means of dis- 
charging, at a time when he was calling 
upon the public to enable him to pay his 
own. The House was told that a commis- 
sion had been appointed to apply 70,000/. 
a year to discharge the debts of the Regent. 
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It was a commission created by, and might 
be absolved by the Prince, and there were 
no persons responsible—there were no ad- 
visers answerable for the due application 
of the enormous sum of 130,000/. which 
had been given as a privy purse without 
controul. The Prince Regent enjoyed a 
privy purse of 130,000/. which was much 
more than that of the King, which, at 
its utmost, amounted to only 60,000l. 
Were they not then to view, with equal 
jealousy, the application of this sum inthe 
possession of the Prince, exercising the 
powers of royalty, as they were in the 
habit of viewing the uses made of a smaller 
sum by the King? Were they so little 
read in history as not to have heard of 
parliamentary influence? and were they 
not bound to guard against any chance of 
money granted to support the sovereign 
dignity, being applied to purposes uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous? He would like 
to hear from the right hon. gentleman if 
he was aware of the amount of the debts 
of the Prince Regent? if he knew the 
mode in which the money set apart was 
applied to their liquidation ? or if he was 
answerable for the conduct of the commis- 
sioner to whom this office was intrusted ? 
The creditors of his Royal Highness, by 
the mode now adopted, had no security at 
al! for the settlement of their claims.—In 
his opinion the amount of these claims 
ought to be ascertained, the whole paid, 
and the grant of 70,000/. appropriated for 
that purpose, revoked.—This was the only 
way of doing justice to all parties, and 
guarding the creditors against any loss 
through the demise of the crown. On 
these considerations he had again to ex- 
press his concurrence in the amendment 
that had been moved. 

On this the motion was put and nega- 
tived without a division. The original 
question was then put and carried, and the 
House resolved itself into a committee ac- 
cordingly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that the House must be aware in what si- 
tuation their royal highnesses the Prin- 
cesses stood, with regard to the former 
parliamentary grant. An act had been 
passed in the 18th and another in the 39th 
of his present Majesty, empowering him 
to make a grant (contingently in the event 
of his Majesty’s demise) of 30,0001. as an 
annuity to the four Princesses living at the 
time the acts were passed. In the event 


of these annuitants falling to three, they 


were each of them to have 10,000/. a 
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year; if they fell to two, 20,0001. a year 
was to be divisible between them ; and if 
to one, the survivor to have 12,000), g 
year. This was the provision which pate 
liament had enabled his Majesty to make 
for the Princesses in the event of his de. 
mise; but the melancholy circumstances 
which had taken place in the royal family, 
rendered it necessary that the House 
should take into its consideration the con. 
dition of those Princesses in the same wa 

as if the actual demise of his Majesty had 
taken place. The House were aware in 
what situation their Royal Highnesses now 
stood, as forming part of the domestic 
establishment at Windsor ; and he did not 
know, therefore, that any provision, imme. 
diately to take place, might be necessary; 
but he thought it of importance that they 
should be placed in a condition which 
would enable them to form their separate 
establishments if they wished it. It was 
his intention to propose, that to each of the 
four Princesses they should grant the sum 
of 9,0001. per annum, exclusive of the 
grant of 4,000/. each from the Civil List, 
which being during pleasure was not to be 
relied on as a certainty. He should there. 
fore move for the sum of 36,000/. At the 
death of one of them he would propose, 
that the survivors should receive 10,000/, 
per annum each; at the death of a se- 
cond, the two remaining to continue to re- 
ceive 10,000/. each ; and on the death of 
athird, the sole survivor to receive 12,000, 
per ann. This arrangement, the difference 
in the tines considered, he did not think 
would appear to the House as proposing 
an unreasonable advance on the sum ofi- 
ginally named as a provision for the Prin- 
cesses. He had no reason to suppose the 
Princesses would wish to remove fiom the 
establishment on which they were at pre- 
sent, but if they did not choose to remain 
there the whole year round, he thought it 
was unreasonable at the period of Jife to 
which they had attained, that they should 
not be allowed the means of forming an 
establishment of their own, or of changing 
their residence at any period of the year 
for their health, convenience, or pleasure. 
He concluded by moving, “ That it is the 
opinion of this committee that an annuity 
of 36,000I. be granted to the King, to en- 
able him tc make a provision for the 
Princesses Augusta, Sophia, Elizabeth and 
Mary, instead of the annuity of 30,000, 
formerly granted, to be payable out of the 
consolidated fund of Great Britain, and that 
it do supersede the former grants made m 
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the 18th and 39th of his present Majesty.” 

Mr. Tierney presumed that the right 
hon. gentleman, in proposing to give 
9,000. a year to the Princesses, assumed 
as a fact that his Majesty was defunct with 
regard to them. His proposition, therefore 
was, that to the 7,500/. a year, to which 
they were entitled under the former act, 
1,500/. more should be added ; and in ad- 
dition to this annuity, which they were 
now called on to vote, their Royal High- 
nesses received 4,000/. a year each from 
the Civil List, during the pleasure of the 
Prince Regent, making their whole annual 
income 13,000/. This sum, great as it 
was, he by no means considered as too 
great for the separate establishment of 
each; but it appeared by the act of 1799, 
that it was in the contemplation of parlia- 
ment that the Princesses would live to- 
gether, and why any gentleman should 
suppose, or take it for granted, that they 
would desire separate establishments, af- 
fectionately forming one family as they 
did at present, he could not conceive. In 
that point of view, then, presuming that 
their Royal Highnesses would not form se- 
parate establishments, he thought the sum 
too great. But there was another consi- 
deration which struck him as very import- 
ant. Would there be any saving to the 
Civil List by this grant ? At present there 
was a charge in the lord steward’s depart. 
ment for table, attendants, dresses, &c. 
for the Princesses: was that to be conti- 
nued? If it was, then a sum would be 
given to their Royal Highnesses which 
they did not want. His greatest objection 
to the present vote, however, was what he 
had stated on a former -occasion, and 
which now no longer appeared a chimeri- 
cal one. He alluded to the detached 
and piecemeal way in which the se- 
veral additions to the Civil List had been 
made: first 10,000/. then 20,000/. and 
$0 on, without the House ever knowing 
precisely what it was about. The general 
increase upon the Civil List expenditure 
had been very great. Before they came 
to a determination, they ought, there- 
fore, to examine thoroughly into the 
Civil List, and form a comprehensive esti- 
mate of their revenue, and of the expences 
of that List, and of the royal family. 
Gentlemen were not, perhaps, aware of 
the extent to which shea matters now 
went. He would read from a paper, he 
had in his hand, a statement of the Civil 
List revenue and the allowances to the 
foyal family. The Civil List was esta- 
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blished in 1804, at 960,000/. a year: from 
this had been dedacted, in the way of ex- 
pence, 133,000/. which was the same as 
so much being given to it, for that 
sum was still raised upon the public, and 
still paid to the Civil List. By an act of 
the present session, 124,000/. more were 
added, then 218,000/. out of the consoli- 
dated fund, as an allowance to the royal 
family ; and if to this were joined the re- 
venues of the Duchy of Lancaster amount- 
ing te 10,000/.; and of Cornwall say to 
15,0001. ; the vote of this session to the 
Regent of 70,000/.; another sum of 
70,0001. granted to pay off incumbrances ; 
the 4 and 4 per cent. duties, being 30,0001. 
and the sum now proposed by the right 
hon. gent. of 36,000/. the gross amount of 
the Civil List per annum, for the support of 
the royal family, would be at this moment 
1,668,000/.; an enormous tax upon the 
liberality of the country. He hoped it 
would not be imputed to him that he 
wished to diminish the just and proper 
splendour of the crown; but he believed 
that there were great abuses in the ex- 
penditure of the Civil List, and he thought 
that the 36,000/. which they were now 
called upon to vote, might be saved from 
that Civil List by a due and fundamental 
enquiry into its several branches of exe 
penditure. That enquiry, however, never 
could be efficiently made, because the 
right hon. gentleman, though he would 
grant a committee, had told them, “ you 
may examine accounts, but you shall not 
examine persons;” and he must know 
that it was impossible to come at the bot- 
tom of the Civil List expenditure without 
examining persons. He put it to the hon. 
chairman of that*committee to say whe- 
ther any progress had been made ?—the 
answer must be “ None,” and he wished 
he had brought some of the papers in his 
pocket to shew the nature of the informa- 
tion they received. In the case of the 
foreign ministers, for instance, all they 
could learn respecting the difference be- 
tween the estimate and the actual expence 
was, that the one was wrong and the 
other the fact. Looking at the question, 
therefore, in this point of view, he thought 
the House would confer a very hasty and 
ill-advised grant, if they voted the sum 
without previous enquiry into those sub- 
jects. There was yet another observa- 
tion with respect to the Civil List which 
he wished to make, and: that was with re- 
spect to the provision which it contained 
for her royal ‘highness the Princess of 
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Wales. He could see no reason why the 
Princess of Wales should be passed over 
with a comparatively inadequate provision. 
He had heard the rumour, which he dared 
say was familiar to them all, of a separa- 
tion between the high parties in question, 
but he knew nothing of this parliamenta- 
rily, and could only express his opinion, 
that the sum at present allotted to the 
Princess of Wales was, considering her si- 
tuation, insufficient. She was the wife of 
the Regent, and as much the representa- 
tive of the Queen as the Regent was the 
representative of his Majesty. The sum 
set apart for her was not enough to enable 
her to support the splendour of the cha- 
racter in the way to which the nation were 
entitled. But there was no splendour— 
there were no drawing rooms—or any ex- 
pence of this kind now attached to the 
royal functions, and yet they were called 
upon, and had augmented the revenues 
applicable to that purpose. Of the sepa- 
ration to which he had alluded, every one 
poke but the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who knew more about it 
than they did—he knew a great deal about 
it, he had acted as her Royal Highness’s 
counsel in the investigation which had 
been so much talked of, and if he so 
thought fit, might afford them information 
on the subject. It would be better to 
do this in an open manner, than to suffer 
his old client to be pared off with so scanty 
a subsistence—it would be better than to 
suffer these reports about his favourite 
Princess to be whispered about.—The right 
hon. gentleman was once her Royal High- 
ness’s loudest champion, and yet he now 
consented to allow the Prince Regent’s 
wife to be passed over -in this way, at a time 
when he was proposing provisions so ample 
.to all the other female branches of the 
royal family. 

Mr. William Smith observed, that the 
present question included so much of a 
personal nature, that a member, standing 
forward on the occasion, was liable to be 
exposed toconsiderable obloquy. Hehad, 
_in defiance of this risk, originally opposed 
the increased grant to the Princes, and 
now felt it to be his duty to follow the 
same course with respect to the Princesses. 


He could see no sort of occasion, at a pe- | 


riod when the burthens of the people were 
80 great, and the pressure of the time was 
so heavily felt by all—he could see no 
occasion for imposing this new load upon 
them; so far from it, in his opinion, it 
ought to be the last thing the House should 
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do. Since the charges, amounting {9 
135,000/. had been taken off the civil list, 
and that list had been very considerably 
added to, he could not but think it more 
eligible to bear this burthen, than that it 
should belaidonthe people. The 30,000), 
in the act of the 18th of his Majesty did 
not seem necessary, so long as the Prin. 
cesses had their parents’ house to reside in; 
and it was in this view that its provisions 
were made—but now 36,000/. was pro. 
posed, with that conveniency still existin 

and likely to be taken advantage of. ra 
a new grant, on this ground, he could see 
no good cause. There were different 
ways of acquiring popularity; and while 
some men might make themselves obnoxi- 
ous, by pursuing the line of conduct lie 
was now adopting, others might, ae 
contrary course, be making themselves 
acceptable to the higher powers. Few 
men in the habit of intercourse with thoée 
in a superior station, were able to fesist 
the inclination of recommending’ them- 
selves by consulting the wishes of their 
superiors; but how could this be recon 
ciled with a sense of public duty? As for 
the splendour of royalty, he did not be- 
lieve that the people of this country at. 
tached so much weight to that circuii- 
stance as the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) seemed to imagine. They were 
more interested in questions involving 
their constitutional liberties and rights, 
He was not for reducing the throne or its 
appearance, where that appearance wis 
necessary for the good and credit of the 
nation; but he was averse to splendour, 
unconnected with these objects. If they 
looked to the affairs of Europe for the last 
ten years, they would see that, in propor 
tion as the liberties of the several states 
were diminished, the splendours of royalty 
were increased. This comparison afforded 
no very happy augury on the present 0t- 
casion. It had been said that the trap- 
pings of royalty were sufficient to mai- 
tain arepublic. This he deemed to be a 
absurd idea. His opinions were,thatall hat 
tended to the real safety of the state ought 
to be kept up—that the generosity of the 
public would amply provide for. the é- 
pence attendant on this—and that it would 
be infinitely wiser, in the present situation 
of the country, for the royal family and 
its advisers to remember the sacrifices 
making by all classes to meet the éxigél 
cies and pressure of the times, and not!0 
allow the mere decorations of royalty” 
add to their burthens and distress. he 
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great miscalculation appeared in this mat- 
ter—What was given to the chief magis- 
trate ought not to be niggardly, because 
the honour of the nation was implicated 
in the manner in which he sustained his 
yank. But here when, as his hon. friend 
had stated, the expence had increased 
while the splendour had diminished, he 
thought in time that parliament should 
inquire before it extended that expence. 
—He could not conclude without saying 
something about the provision for her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales. 
He observed, in the charges upon the civil 
list, 58,000/. for a queen dowager, who 
kept no court, and only 20,000/. for a 
ueen who ought to keep a court; and 
surely that was a division which did not 
exactly accord with the splendour of the 
throne. When he considered that, and 
when he considered too that there had 
been two large grants made to two persons, 
without any of that splendour which such 
grants ought to produce, resulting from 
them, he thought it infinitely better to 
postpone the present vote. 

Mr. Ponsonby would not think himself 
justified in voting for the motion, unless 
some additional reasons were adduced to 
remove the objections he still had on his 
mind. He bad himself first objected to 
the perplexed manner in which the right 
hon. gentleman had brought forward the 
measures for the support of the royal fa- 
mily in the present circumstances; he 
had repeatedly called for a clear and dis- 
tinct account on that head, and was cone, 
vinced that the House could not in duty 
roceed to grant further sums without hav- 
ing first obtained such an account. The 
present motion was, besides, founded on 
grounds utterly false; it went, not to ful- 
fil the provisions of former acts, but to an- 
ticipate them, and to give the Princesses 
the present enjoyment of those annuities, 
which, under those acts, they could not 
expect till after the demise of the King. 
The additional grant of 10,000/. to her 
Majesty had been granted on representa- 
tions equally fallacious, made by the 
right hon. gentleman. What reasons did 
he submit to the House, to induce them 
to confer that additional 10,000/. a year 
upon her Majesty? Why, that it was 
very likely her Majesty would wish to 
change her residence, and would have to 
incur increased expences, in consequence 
of his Majesty’s indisposition, whose equi- 


Pages, carriages, horses, &c. served for the 


general accommodation of the royal family. 
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He did not pretend to know what actual 
increase of expence had been incurred by 
her Majesty for horses and carriages since 
that period, but he knew there was no ap- 
parent increase. A permanent increase 
of the civil list, to the amount of 70,000/, 
had afterwards been granted, under the 
supposition that it would defray all the 
charges of the former civil list, and that 
the Princesses would derive the same su 
pert from it, and continue to live with the 
ueen. But it was said now, in support 
of the present motion, that possibly they 
would not continue to live with their 
royal mother. He called upon the right 
hon. gentleman to reconcile the inconsis- 
tency of his different statements. He 
called upon him to state, what reasons he 
had to think that the Princesses would not 
continue to live as they had hitherto done. 
Totheincrease of the annuities, considering 
the change of the times, he would not per- 
haps have a material objection; but the 
anticipation of those annuities was a ques- 
tion widely different. The Princesses 
might continue to live with the Queen 5 
his Majesty might stil] live many years, 
while the Princesses could enjoy the an- 
nuities intended for them by former acts 
of parliament, only on the demise of their 
royal father. ‘On these grounds, and 
however willing he was, and should be at 
all times, to contribute to the comforts and 
splendour of the royal family, he must 
vote against the motion. 
Mr. Fremantle thought the proposed 
measure was due to the Princesses, from 
the situation in which they stood, and the 
distinguished and amiable characters they 
possessed. He certainly was of opinion, 
that if the enquiry into the civil list was 
gone into, the charge might be provided 
or without laying any additional burthen 
on the people, but in the mean time he 
could not suspend his vote. His right 
hon. friend who had just spoken, had 
asked upon what pretence the anticipation 
could be justified? he would answer, on 
the situation in which the Princesses stood, 
on the wish they must feel to be relieved 
from the daily observation of domestic 
calamity within the walls of the palace. 
The country was called upon, from a con- 
sideration of their age and situation, to 
make the grant. He had lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Princesses, had wit- 
nessed their charity, and heard of the good 
they did in the neighbourhood around 
them, and would consent most willingly 


to afford them the means of continuing 
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their benefactions. He separated the 
question entirely from that of the civil list, 
and should give his_vote in favour of it 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction. 

Mr. D. Giddy said, in reply to what 
had fallen from a right hon. gentleman, 
that, as chairman of the committee on the 
civil list expenditure, he should certainly 
apply to the House for leave to examine 
persons as well as consider documents, if 
it should be found necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the subject referred to the exami- 
nation of the committee. 

Mr. Bennet conceived that the present 
application to parliament for additional 
sums to the royal family, while there 
were so many indications of distress 
throughout almost every part of the coun- 
try, was exceedingly ill-timed. At any 
rate, when an application was made on ac- 
count of the Princesses, he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman opposite would give 
them some information, why no suitable 
provision was to be proposed for the Prin- 
cess of Wales, the wife of the Prince Re- 
gent. He asked the right hon. gentle- 
man, because he was aware, that no one 
knew more of the subject than he did—no 
one was more in the secret of what was 
called “ the Delicate Investigation.” Why 
was she now, as wife of the Prince Regent, 
not to have the same state, the same draw- 
ing-rooms, and the same splendour, as the 
wife of the King? What was there that 
had happened which made it improper 
that she should appear in the station of a 
queen at a time that her husband per- 
formed the functions of royalty, and re- 
presented the person of the King? Every 
body had heard a good deal about books 
that were to have been published, and li- 
bels that were suppressed; and they had 
seen advertisements in the newspapers of- 
fering large sums of money for suppressed 
copies of these libellous books. Now 
there certainly must be considerable in- 
formation in some quarter or other about 
these matters, und as the right hon. gentle- 
man had been long the confidential adviser 


and counsellor of her Royal Highness, he 1 


hoped that he would not now desert his 
friend in her utmost need, but that he 
would state what was the reason for her 
being so neglected and passed by upon 
this occasion. As for himself, he did not 
feel disposed to vote another shilling until 
the corrupt expenditure of the public mo- 
ney was restrained, and the necessary re- 
strenchments made, both as to sinecures 
and other branches of the public expence. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
refrain from taking notice of the contra. 
diction between the latter part of the hon, 
gentleman’s speech and that which pre. 
ceded it. ‘The hon. gentleman concluded 
by saying, that he would not vote a shil. 
ling of the public money till corruption 
and sinecure places were done away ; and 
yetin the former part of his speech he 
had asked, why had not the Pyincess of 
Wales drawing-rooms like the Queen, and 
the same state and splendour? The hon, 
gentleman should have been aware, how. 
ever, that if she was_to have this addi. 
tional state and splendour, there must be 
an additional grant of money ; and yet 
the hen. gentleman was not disposed to 
vote a shilling towards it. As to all the 
questions which had been put to him on 
the subject of “the Delicate Investi 
tion,” he should say nothing. The dif. 
rence alluded to was certainly an unforte. 
nate circumstance ; but neither as minis- 
ter, nor confidential adviser of his Royal 
Highness, did he feel himself called uponto . 
make any specific statement to the House 
on the subject. With regard to the grant 
of an additional 10,0V0I. to the Queen, it 
was certainly given entirely independent 
of any consideration on account of the 
Princesses. The grant was to cover the ad- 
ditional expences to which her Majesty was 
likely to be put, in the present unfortunate 
situation of her royal husband, being de- 
prived of the assistance which she would 
otherwise have derived from the royal esta- 
blishment. In proposing it he had stated, 


‘that, as it could not: be the wish of the 


House absolutely to compel her Majesty 
to reside constantly in the palace at Wind- 
sor, it would be necessary to make an ad- 
ditional grant in order to allow her to 
change her residence if she thought Kk 
per. With respect to the increase of the 
civil list, as to which much had been said, 
it was to be borne in mind, that though 
there was an increase of expence to the 
country, yet there was a diminution to the 
Prince of Wales, when compared with 
what was received by his father. It was 
undoubtedly true, that the maintenance of 
the two separate establishments of his Ma 
jesty and the Prince of Wales, would re 
quire a larger sum. than what would have 
sufficed for his Majesty alone. When he 
was upon the subject of the civil list, he 
would state that he was sure what ha 
been said by an hon. gentleman was 4 
mere inadvertency ; but though the sub- 
ject was perfectly well understood in the 
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House, it was not understood elsewhere ; 
for this had frequently been made a subject 
of wilful misrepresentation ; and it had 
been contended that the whole of the civil 
list was disposable by his Majesty at his 

leasure. With regard to the increase of 
the civil list, on account of the Royal Fa- 
mily, undoubtedly a family so large as 
her Majesty the Queen had been blessed 
with, did require a large sum from the na- 
tion; but it was unfair to consider the 
218,000/. appropriated for this purpose, as 
an addition to the civil list expenditure, 
and to blend together in one list the ex- 
pences of the younger branches of the fa- 
mily and the expences of the Prince of 
Wales. ‘This was not a fair representa- 
tion of the civil list. It was unfair to 
make any comparison between a civil list 
with the addition of so numerous a family, 
and a civil list before that family was in 
existence. The present situation of his 
Majesty naturally brought the present 
provision to the Princesses before the 
House. They were now equally, as in 
the case of his demise, deprived of the 
countenance and protection of their sove- 
reign and their father. _ It was no doubt 
true, as had been stated by the right hon. 
gentleman, that the Princesses would be 
enabled to live with more splendour if 
they lived together ; but the House would 
surely not eke and measure out their 
bounty to them in such a way as to come 
pel them to live together. It was highly 
probable, however, that they would con- 
tinue to live as they had hitherto done. 
Such would undoubtedly be their wish, as 
it must be the wish of every body else. 
The right hon. gentleman again (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) thonght that nothing whatever 
ought to be done on the present occasion ; 
that the grant to the Princesses ought to 
be in a contingent situation so long as his 
Majesty should continue in existence, and 
that the Princesses, at whatever period of 
life they might be arrived, should always 
be necessarily resident in the-house of the 
King and Queen. When the House, how- 
ever, came to take into’their consideration 
the situation of these persons, their time 
of life, and the amiable character they 
had always maintained, he did not believe 
they would be inclined to deal with them 
in so hard a manner. It appeared to him, 
that there could indeed be no reasonable 
expectation that the resalt of any inqui- 
ries made by committees of that House, 
Would point out any savings sufficient to 
*ipersede the necessity of coming to par- 
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liament for a provision for the Princesses, 
and it did not seem.to him, therefore, to 
be proper, that the subject should be post- 

oned till such an enquiry should be con- 
cluded. At all events, he thought the 
grant of what was necessary should be 
made now, and the savings which the 
committee should recommend might be 
made afterwards. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to defend the alleged 
inconsistency in the speech of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bennet) who opposed the ad- 
dition to the expenditure of the Civil List, 
and yet thought that an addition ought to 
be made to the income of the Princess 
Regent. It appeared to him, that in this 
there was no inconsistency ; because his 
honourable friend and himself had no 
doubt, that if the expenditure were pro- 
perly looked into, such retredchments 
might be made as would enable the Prin- 
cess Regent to be put in a situation to 
maintain such a splendour, as was suitable 
to her high rank in this country. Surely 
in this there was no inconsistency ; and it 
was a fearful thing, and a just cause of 
alarm to the country, that notwithstand- 
ing all the grants which they had so lately 
made to the Prince Regent, if that happ 
restoration took place, an event whic 
every person in the country most anxious- 
ly looked to, the right hon. gentleman 
would still come down to the House with 
fresh demands on the people. The right 
hon. gentleman had told the House, that 
neither as servant of the crown, nor as 
adviser of his Royal Highness, would he 
say any thing on this subject; but the 
time was, when the right hon. gentleman 
had not only said much on the subject, but 
had taken such measures as would have 
enabled all his Majesty’s subjects to under- 
stand it. It was well known, that a book 
had been prepared by the right hon. gen- 
tleman for publication ; that out of some 
fund, whether public or private he could 
not tell, the expence of the printing of this 
book was defrayed ; that measures were 
taken that not only the subjects of this 
kingdom, but all the continent of Europe, 
should be made acquainted with it, but 
that suddenly the book had been suppress- 
ed, and the outstanding copies bought up 
at an enormous price, proceeding from 
what quarter he knew not. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that as counsel for her royal 
highness the Princess Regent formerly, 
and as the present adviser of the Prince 
Regent, the right hon. gentleman was . 
placed in a situation which above all others 
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made it necessary for him to speak out on 
the present occasion. He could not con- 
ceive that the righthon. gentleman would 
now feel an inclination to be mute, when 
so recently he was disposed to have ten 
thousand tongues. For his part he would 
say, that not only was there no proportion 
between the sums of 58,000/. appropriated 
to the Queen, and the allowance to her 
royal highness the Princess Regent, but 
considering also, that this was not the 
sole allowance to the Queen, and that pro- 
vision was also made for her at the royal 
table and otherwise, the different situation 
of the Princess of Wales, wham the public 
only knew to be living in retirement, 
sometimes at Blackheath, and sometimes 
at Kensington, could not fail to strike every 
person in the community. All that the 
public knew of her Royal Highness was, 
that she was not in the situation in which 
she ought to be ; although the right hon. 
gentleman had written a book in her fa- 
vour. They knew moreover that if ever 
she were to be put ona footing corres- 
ponding to her rank, they would be called 
upon for a fresh grant of money. The 
right hon. gentleman had told them, that 
the enquiry could be carried on as well 
after the present grant as before it. But 
it was very well known that the right hon. 
gentleman was very skilful when it suited 
his purpose, so to assort and regulate the 
documents produced by him, as to give 
that length to any enquiry which he 
thought proper. If the grant however 
were made dependent on the enquiry, the 
committee on the Civil List would not have 
the same long and unsatisfactory papers as 
they now had laid before them; and the 
chairman of the committee would soon 
find that many living witnesses would be 
speedily brought forward to remove every 
doubt or obstruction. He therefore con- 
ceived that when he opposed the resolu- 
tion he was acting in consistency with 
his former vote for postponing the commit- 
tee for a month. 

Mr. Wynn thought it very unfair to rest 
the present question upon the merits and 
the virtues of the Princesses, who were the 
immediate subjects of the present discus- 
sion. This was invidious, as it threw a 
kind of odium on those who might oppose 
the grant, as if they were not as ready as 
others to acknowledge those merits and 
those virtues. The liberal grants, however, 
which parliament had formerly voted for 
the royal family, were not intended merely 
for their support, but for the support also 
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of that splendour and dignity which was 
supposed to become the royal station, and 
for the benefit of thenation. It had, how. 
ever, been complained of by many, tha 
with increasing grants, we had diminished 
splendour. While the King enjoyed hig 
health, he always kept up a court, He 
used to have two levees and a drawing, 
room in the week, which! gave his sub. 
jects, and particularly those who had pe. 
titions to present, sufficient access to his 
throne. Now these levees were very tare 
indeed ; and subjects had had hitherto 
less access to the throne than when the 
King was in health. In the course of 
the present year only one court had beep 
held. There was another point on which 
he wished for explanation: 70,0001. per 
annum had been granted as payment of 
certain debts which ought never to have 
been named in that House, as haying been 
contracted in defiance of, and in the ye 
teeth of an act of parliament. He would 
wish to know how long that 70,0001. an 
nually was to be paid, or, when those 
debts of which parliament knew nothing 
should be satisfied, to what: uses this sum 
would be applied ? 

Mr Ponsonby felt himself called upon, 
to reply to something which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
He was, however, in part anticipated in 
what he wished to observe by his hon 
friend, who had just sat down ; because in 
his opinion, nothing was so unfair asto 
throw any thing like an odium on those 
who opposed such a measure as the pre- 
sent, by inferring that they entertained an 
inadequate opinion of the merits and cha- 
racters of those, who were the objects of 
the bounty of the House. The merit of 
the Princesses made no part of the object 


of consideration of the House, otherwise, - 


this grant would have been made many 
years ago; because they did not come 
into all the good qualities which they. were 
in possession of, since the commencement 
of his Majesty’s unfortunate malady. 
They were amiable before this periods 
but this was no part of the consideration 
of the case. The question was merely 
whether parliament ought to anticipalt 
the period when they were engaged. 
make provision for the Princesses? , The 
grounds which the House ought to comik 
der, were, whether the Princesses welt 
likely to be put into a situation speedilf 
to incur greater expences than their pre 
sent income could afford? But on.ths 
subject, the right hon, gentleman had ™ 
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information to communicate. He had just 
told the House, that the additional 10,0001. 
given lately to the Queen, was given to 
her on no other ground, but on account 
of her own additional expences. Now, he 
would appeal to the House, if the right 
hon. gentleman had not stated the ex- 
pence the Queen would be put to on ac- 
count of the Princesses as a reason for the 
grant, and if he had not particularly 
stated the expence of the removal from 
lace to place of the royal daughters, as 
fikely to make a part of that expence: 

et it would now appear, from what had 
een stated that night to the House, that 
the grant to the Princesses was to enable 
them to remove from place to place when 
they should think fit to do so. Grants 
of this sort ought to be put on an intelli- 
gible footing. Was it on account of the 
time of life of the Princesses? Then it 
could not be suitable to all of them, 
because they were not all of the same 
age. What, upon such a principle as this, 
the eldest ought to have had long ago, the 
youngest ought not, perhaps, to receive 
formany years. On these grounds he felt 
himself compelled to oppose the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. H. Thornton, though he felt himself 
inclined to support a separate establish- 
ment for the Princesses, considered him- 
self called upon to oppose the grant at 
present. Some enquiry ought to take 
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place, proving the necessity of throwing. 


such an additional burden on the people. 
He could see no inconvenience in the 
House waiting till the report of the com- 
mittee on the Civil List came before them. 
For his part, he wished to adopt the pru- 
dent precaution of waiting the result of 
the investigations of that committee, be- 
fore he would venture to throw the whole, 
or any part of such a burden on the people. 

Mr. Wrottesley agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, that they ought to 
wait till the report of the committee was 
before them. He remembered well when 
the settlement of the civil list came lately 
under their consideration, that the right 
hon. gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) did state, as a ground for the 
House to vote the 10,000/. to the Queen, 
that the Princesses would remain with 
her, He would now ask him—had he this 


ant then in contemplation? If so, had, 


treated the House fairly ? For himself 
he thought the right hon. gentleman had 


a in a candid’ manner towards the 
e. 
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Mr. Barham said, that he wished to put 
some questions to the right hon. gentle- 
man, not as the confidential adviser of the 
Prince or his consort, but as the minister 
of this country. He wished to ask him in 
that capacity, why he had recommended 
an additional grant for the Princesses, and 
had entirely overlooked the person who 
was so much nearer to the throne than they 
were? He asked this question on public 
grounds, and he asked it of the right hon. 
gentleman, not as the adviser of the Prince, 
but as the minister of the country. He 
called upon the right hon. gentleman to 
state why no additional splendour was to 
be attached to the Princess of Wales, the 
wife of the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Tierney said, he rose to ask the right 
hon. gentleman no question, for he saw 
that he was likely to get no answer ; but he 
thoughtthey were entitled to conclude, from 
the sullen silence of the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he sanctioned with his approba- 
tion the separation between the Prince and 
Princess. (Cry of No, no, from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) The right hon. 
gentleman cried No—then let him give his 
reasons for his present conduct. (Cries of 
No, and Hear!) The Princess Regent had 
not one farthing more assured to her than 
5,0001. She depended on the bounty of 
the Prince for the other 17,0007. which 
might be withdrawn to-morrow morning 
at his pleasure. If the Princesses were to 
be made independent, why was she not 
made independent? She ought, undoubt- 
edly, to be independent.—(Cries of No, no! 
from the ministerial bench!) The right 
hon. gentlemen say “ No, no!”—and I 
say, said Mr. Tierney, “ Yes, yes !—I call 
upon them for their reason why she should 
not be independent? Both the right hon. 
gentleman and the lord chancellor must 
have informed themselves fully with re- 
spect to her conduct. If there was any 
thing in that conduct known to them, and 
unknown to the country, unworthy of her, 
thé dignity of the country, and the dig- 
nity of the Prince Regent, required of the 
right hon. gentleman to bring forward an 
accusation against her.” He wished an 
answer. If they could prove any thing 
against the credit of the Princess, parlia- 
ment ought to take even that away from 
her which they now allowed ; but if they 
could not, there was no reason why she 
should not be maintained suitably to her 
rank in the state. If the King were to 
die ‘to-motrow, and she was to come to 
the ‘throne, ‘what would ‘tlie right hon. 
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gentleman then do? Would there be no 
provision made for hersimilar tothat which 
had been made for other queens of Eng- 
Jand? In the peculiar situation that the 
right hon. gentleman had stood, first as 
counsellor to the Princess, and now as mi- 
nister and adviser to the Prince, there 
was no man capable of giving more infor- 
mation to the House. He wished to know 
why he had cast off one client to take a 
brief from another? He trusted that the 
right hon. gentleman was not the fomenter 
of the existing differences between the 
royal pair; and he really thought that he 
was bound, both to the country and his 
own character, to give some explanation 
of his conduct. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as for what he was bound to do from 
regard to the country and his own cha- 
racter, he should always judge for himself. 
He did not know in what capacity, or with 
what exact view, the right hon. gentleman 
came forward thus to question him; but 
he had no objection whatever to state, that 
neither in his capacity of counsellor to her 
Royal Highness, nor in any other charac- 
ter whatever, had he any charge against her 
Royal Highness, or the means of bringing 
forward any charge, and that he never meant 
to cast the slightest reflection upon her. 


He would say nothing further on the sub- 


ject. As to this discussion, he had no de- 
legated authority ; no commands to pro- 
pose an additional grant for the Princess of 
Wales. Nevertheless, if he could collect 
that it was the sense of parliament that 
such additional provision should be made, 
he made no doubt but that he would 
shortly be fully authorized to recommend 
it. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that it was when 
grants were making for all the other 
branches of the royal family, that a pro- 
ms for an increased establishment of the 

rincess of Wales might be expected. 
But the right hon. gentleman now gave 
the House to understand, that if they ab- 
solutely would have it so, why then he 
would abate something of his dignity, and 
comply with their desire so far as to re- 
commend a grant to her Royal Highness. 
But in saying that he was not authorised, 
—that he had no commands to bring for- 
ward such a measure, the right hon. gen- 
tleman was declaring, in other words, that 
he had not advised such a measure. He 
was glad, however, to have heard the 
right hon. gentleman state distinctly, that 
he knew no charge against her Royal 

4 
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Highness as Princess of Wales. All he 
could conclude was, that as Princess of 
Wales, and wife of the Prince Regent, the 
right hon, gentleman and _ parliament 
knowing of no charge against her, she 
ought not to remain dependant on the plea. 
sure of the Prince. 

Mr. Courtenay said this was the first time, 
he believed, that the House had been 
called on to prescribe what Message ought 
to be communicated to them from the 
crown. He thought there was a delicac 
with respect to the Prince Regent and the 
Princess of Wales, which the House ought 
not to lose sight of. 

Mr. C. Adams considered this subject of 
the conduct and character of the Princess 
of Wales improperly introduced in the 
present question, and by a sort of side 
wind. Such a consideration was not be 
fore the committee, and he thought it un- 
fais to hamper the right hon. gentlemanin 
the way the right hon. gentlemen oppo 
site were attempting. 

Mr. Whitbread reprobated the doctrine 
thrown out by the right hon. gentleman, 
that he felt himself called upon to give no 
advice, but that if the House should shew 
any disposition to provide for her royal 
highness the Princess Regent, he should 
feel it his duty to make the communica — 
tion to the Prince Regent. The House 
had now heard from a person who was s0 
well qualified to judge, first as counsel em- 
ployed by her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales, and then afterwards as the mi- 
nister of the crown, that the conduct of 
her Royal Highness was perfectly blame 
less. It was certainly a very great sali 
faction to hear, that no imputation could 
be cast on the Princess of Wales. This 
was peculiarly satisfactory, as the right 
hon. gentleman could not forget that her 
Royal Highness once stood in his estima 
tion as a person who had been stigmatizel 
for impropriety of conduct, and that he 
published a Book for the express purpose 
of establishing her innocence, by the tt 
moval of those accusations. The right 
hon. gentleman would do well not to lor 
get, however, that her Royal Highnes 
still remained unvindicated. It appeared 
to him, that there was nothing impropet 
in taking this subject into consideration’ 
the present time, when every branch of 
the royal family, but the Princess Regent 
was provided for. When the right hob 
gentleman made ademand of an establish: 
ment for the unfortunate monarch, of # 


many lords of the bed chamber, and. 
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many grooms of the stole (and be it re- 
membered, that they could be employed 
only in giving accounts to his anxious 
subjects of the state of his Majesty’s health, 
of which the public could get accounts 
only: once ina month)—when the House 
saw large grants made to all the younger 
sons of his Majesty, and a grant of 9,000/. 
per annum asked for to each of the Prin- 
césses; he would put it to them if that 
was an improper time to come forward for 
the purpose of claiming some provision for 
a person in that high and exalted situation 


in which her Royal Highness was placed ?- 


—When the House heard from a person so 
well acquainted with the subject as the 
right hon. gentleman, that her Royal High- 
ness was not in anywise blameable, when 
they heard this from the very man who 
would have proved to the world in his 
book that she was innocent, he would 
again ask if this was an improper time to 
come forward with a proposal to parlia- 
ment? It remained to be enquired, whe- 
ther the funds already provided were or 
were not sufficient for that purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that what he had stated with respect tothe 
Princess of Wales, was, that neither in 
his situation as counsel to her Royal High- 
ness, nor in any other character, was he 
conscious that there existed a ground of 
charge against her. He should always 
be prepared to make the same statement. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion that the 
only question now before the House was 
whether the annuity now proposed was fit 
to be granted to the Princesses? He was 
clearly of opinion it was no more than what 
was demanded, and of course the resoli- 
tion had his decided support. 

Mr. Ellison agreed, that the only ques- 
tion now for the consideration of the 
House was, the propriety of the grant now 
proposed to the Princesses. Whether an 
additional establishment should be made 
for the Princess of Wales was not a ques- 
tion before the House. He must depre- 
cate the manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Perceval) had been cate- 
chised on this subject.—It was unparlia- 
mentary, indelicate, and improper. —With 
family matters that House had nothing to 

. do, and in at all interfering, gentlemen 
might widen, instead of healing, any 
egy which unfortunately at present ex- 
isted, 

Sir J. Newport rose to enter his protest 
against the doctrine laid down by the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, and 
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who so pointedly disapproved of what he 
termed catechising the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. So far from the questions 
which had been addressed to that right 
hon. gentleman being either improper, in- 
delicate, or unparliamentary, in his opi- 
nion they were exactly the reverse of all 
these. When grants were proposed to be 
made to remote branches of the royal fa- 
mily, what could be more natural, or more 
directly in order, than to ask why another 
person, more nearly allied to the throne, 
was alone passed by? On every propo- 
sition for a money grant, he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring it to be his decided 
conviction, that it was not only the right, 
but the duty of the House, to catéchise © 
the right hon. gentleman. On the sub- 
ject which had been so repeatedly alluded 
to this night, there was, in his conception 
of it, something extremely mysterious, 
which required being accounted-for ; par- 
ticularly, he thought the House was en- 
titled to know from the right hon. gentle- 
man, why he, who had been the advocate 
for her Royal Highness, should now have 
been converted into the person who was 
to withhold from her that justice to which 
she was entitled. He wished to ask too, 
whether the Book which the right hon, 
gentleman had at one time prepared for 
publication, had had the printer’s name 
affixed to it, as was required by law, or 
whether, as had been reported, it was 
printed in the right hon. gentleman’s own 
house? He repeated, that he thought the 
House entitled to know on what ground 
the right hon. gentleman, who had for- 
merly been so loud in declaring the inno- 
cence of her Royal Highness, abstained 
from reccommending that she should be 
placed in that rank in the country te 
which she was justly entitled ? 

The Resolution was then put, and agreed 
to without a division, and the House hav- 
ing resumed, the report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 


Bitt RESPECTING MEMBERS WHO BE- 
come Banxrupts.}] Mr. Thompson moved 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought that it would be 
a hard case, in times like the present, for 
any man; who, by accident, might become 
a bankrupt, to be compelled to vacate his 
seat. 

Mr. H. Smith could not see why per- 
sons who had suffered so severe an execu- 
tion as an act of bankruptcy, should be 
or. hardly punished than those whe suf- 


] 
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fered a less severe execution, but who 
were equally unable to pay their debts, 
The law ought to apply generally, or not 
at all. In the present situation of the 
country, the mere circumstance of be- 
coming a bankrupt did not, in his opinion, 


render a man unworthy of a seat in that. 


House, He trusted some consideration 
would be had for those whose bankrupt- 
cies were attributable to misfortune alone ; 
and he declared that he had known more 
instances than one of bankrupts who had 
evinced by their conduct the highest sen- 
timents of honour. 

_ Mr. Lockhart thought great credit was 
due to the hon. gentleman who introduced 
this Bill into the House. So far were the 
provisions of it from imposing a particular 
hardship, that the various existing statutes, 
if they were strictly interpreted, would in 
his opinion disqualify a bankrupt from re- 
taining his seat, and would authorise a mo- 
tion for a new writ in the case of a bank- 
ruptcy. Now the proposed measure did 
not go to an immediate removal ; but left 
the possibility of ultimately retaining the 
seat. He did not doubt that many bank- 
rupts entertained sentiments of high ho- 
nour; but such an argument as that, on 
that account alone, they should not vacate 
their seats, went against all qualifications 
whatever. 

: Mr. W. Smith contended, that the legis- 
lature had wisely declared, that a member 
of the House of Commons should have a 
certain qualification, that he might be in- 
dependent of any corrupt motives. A 
bankrupt necessarily declared himself not 
worth a shilling, and were that the sole 
ground of objection to a bankrupt’s re- 
taining his seat in parliament, he should 
think it amply sufficient. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the 300I. a 
year qualification required by the statute 
would be now equivalent to 1,000/.. He 
thought it necessary to maintain the law 
of qualification in point of property in the 
elected as well.as in the electors. 

Mr. Lamb observed, that the Qualifica- 
cation Act provided, that a member should 
shave a certain qualification when he took 
this seat, but further it did not go. He 
‘could not give his consent to a Bill which 
‘appeared to him to trench upon one of 
the first rights of the subject, namely an 
_ eligibility :to sitin that House: 

The ‘Chancellor:of the Exchequer allowed 
‘that the existing law was anomalous : for. 
“Irish members. becoming ‘bankrupts, va- 
eated their seats, while English members; 
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did not; but the hon. gentleman who 
brought in the Bill, had introduced provi- 
sions from the Irish act, which were not’ 
applicable to the English law of bankrupts, 
To equalise the situation of the members 
of both countries in this respect, the law 
must be embarrassed with many provisions 
of a different nature. At present, the Bill 
appeared to him to be extremely defec. 
tive. An interval of six months was al. 
lowed by it after the bankruptcy, before 
the exclusion of the bankrupt from the 
House. In the course of that time, either 
by gift, bequest, or his own exertions, the 
bankrupt might become better qualified 
than when he originally entered parlia. 
ment. On the whole, he thought it better 
to reject the Bill, than to admit it with all 
the embarrassing provisions with which it 
must necessarily be attended. +. a 

Mr. Thompson declared, that his object 
was to preserve, as much as possible, the 
independence of parliament, and to pre- 
vent persons who possessed no qualifica- 
tion, from sitting in that House, and making 
laws for the community. No doubt there 
were honourable bankrupts, but nine casey 
of bankruptcy out of ten, were attribute. 
ble to folly and imprudence. A country 
magistrate would look shyly at a justice, 
who presumed to sit on the bench and ad- 
mister the Jaw, after having paid his cre 
ditors a shilling or half-a-crown in the 
pound; nor did he think such a person 
much more fit for a legislator. 

Mr. Giddy supported the Bill, on the 
principle that power and property ought 
never to be separated ; and therefore, that 
all members of that House ought to be 
duly qualified by the possession of certain 
property. Nothing had tended more to 
injure that House in the public opinion, 
than that bankrupts and insolvent persons © 
had been allowed to sit among them; and 
he was anxious to remove this stain from 
their character. , 

The House then divided, For the second 
reading 22; Against it 19. Majority % 

fa 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 24. 


Bank or Encianp Nores.] Eat 
Grey said, that a measure was then in pt 
gress through the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which embraced a subject of the 
utmost importance to the country. From 


_all that he had heard on the subject, le 


could-view the measure in no other light 
than as a Bill for making Bank-notes4 
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gal tender. _ In hisopinion, therefore, prior 
to any discussion on the Bill, some infor- 
mation should be laid before the House, 
to shew how far, in the event of the mea- 
sure -having the effect he stated, the public 
could receive it, without some sufficient se- 
curity being given—to point out how far 
the country could rely on that which was 
proposed to be introduced as a valid secu- 
rity. He should, therefore, feel it his duty 
to move for an account of the number of 
notes Which had been presented at the 
Bank, for payment, within a specific time, 
and refused, on the ground of their being 
forgeries. If no objection were made to 
the production of this paper, he would 
move for it to-morrow. If, however, any 
opposition were likely to be manifested, 
he would postpone it till after the holidays. 
The Earl of Liverpool observed, that he 
would, at present, say nothing more about 
the Bill to which the noble earl had ad- 
verted, than that he was entirely mistaken 
as to its principle. When the measure 
. was regularly before them, he should be 
ready to state his opinion fully. With re- 
spect to the account for which the noble 
ear] expressed his intention of moving, he 
was desirous, before such a motion was 
submitted to the House, to know, whether 
any objection against producing it, existed 
in the quarter from whence it must be de- 
rived ; and, if any, what the nature of that 
objection was. ‘That he might procure sa- 
tisfaction on those points, he wished a short 
delay to take place. Probably, he should 


have an opportunity to-morrow, of ac-, 


quiring that information; and, if so, he 
would communicate the result to the noble 
earl. 


Toeration Act.] Lord Holland said, 
thatduring the last session of parliament a 
Bill had been submitted to their lordships 
by anoble viscount (Sidmouth) whom he 
did not then see in his place, relative to the 
Dissenters, which, however, the House had 


not thought proper to adopt. Without 
Meaning to state his own feelings and opi- 
nions, as they respected that Bill, their 
lordships must be aware that it had created 
a great sensation throughout the country, 
and that, in consequence, a new construc- 
tion had been put on certain parts of 
the Toleration Act, different from any that 
had before prevailed, On that construc: 
tion ‘he would say nothing. It certainly 
would be indecorous for him or any other 
Member of parliament, to animadvert on 
it, as having the sanction of judicial au- 
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thority. He had heard some time since, 
that it was the intention of government to: 
afford relief to those persons who were ex= 
posed, by this new construction, to severe 
disappointment, by introducing a Billinto 
parliament for that purpose. He always 
thought, that any act of grace came best 
from the executive government; and, 
while there was any expectation that they 
would propose some measure of relief, he 
had waited, with great anxiety, to give 
any humble assistance which lay in his 
power, towards its completion. But, as 
7 were now approaching the recess, 
and a considerable part of the session had 
elapsed, he wished tobe informed whether 
it was in the contemplation of the noble 
lords opposite, to submit any measure to 
parliament, of the nature to which he had 
adverted. ‘Because, if no such intention 
existed, it would be a matter of serious 
consideration, whethera proposition should 
not be made by some noble lord not con- 
nected with the government. 

The Ear! of Liverpool said, that the 
question of construction had not yet been 
done with in the courts of law, for he un- 
derstood that it was intended to have the 
decision of the court of King’s-bench re 
viewed by appeal, or in some other way. 
When the question was completely settled 
in the courts below, then would be the 
time to bring before parliament whatever 
might be proper on the subject. 

Lord Holland said, that the matter had 
been decided by the court of King’s¢ 
bench; and what he wanted to know was, 
whether there was any intention on the 
part of government to bring in such a Bill 
as that which he had mentioned’ in the 
course of the present session ? 

The Earl of Liverpool again asserted, 
that the question had-not been altogether 
disposed of in the courts below. ‘Some 
applications had been made to govern- 
ment for a Bill of this kind, but he thought 
it quite time enough to answer such ques- - 
tions as these, when the matter should be 
décided in the courts of law. 

Earl Grey said, be understood the noble 
lord’s opinion to be, that it was most expe- 
dient to let the business lie over until the 
disputed point was decided. It was a mat- 
ter of gréat interest to a very large body of 
persons, and, therefore, it was highly im» 
portant that they should be apprised of 
the decision as soon as possible. He 
should be glad to know, supposing the 
recent construction of the act was upheld, 
whether, in that case, government coll 
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templated any measure of relief for those 
who would be affected by it? 


Orrices in Reversion Bitt.] The 
order of the day for the second reading 
of this Bill being read, 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that he had a 
strong aversion to these temporary measures 
on so important a subject. He should not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, in the 
hopes that their lordships would agree to 


an extension of its principle, and continue | 


the prohibition of granting offices in re- 
version for 20 years. He was thoroughly 
convinced that these grants ought to be 
completely abolished. It was, in his opi- 
nion, a measure of the greatest conse- 

uence, though he knew that it had been 
Seasihed by some as one of very trifling 
importance, and by persons, too, who 
might have had the best reason to be sa- 
tisfied of its great importance. It was 
sufficient, however, for his argument, that 
the public thought it a measure of the last 
importance; and, in his opinion, unless 
these grants were abolished, the constitu- 
tion itself would be endangered. He had, 
on a former occasion, brought this ques- 
tion before their lordships, and he was 
not yet discouraged. On whatever side 
of the House he might find himself, he 


should still persevere til] the object was 
accomplished. He was satisfied, that un- 
less the practice of granting offices in this 
way was abolished, the people would feel 
a perpetual distrust of the executive go- 


vernment. There -was hard]y any indi- 
vidual, he should suppose,‘ but wished the 
abolition of the practice, except such as 
expected to profit by its continuance. 
Their lordships had before recognized the 
— of the measure of abolition. 

ut it had been argued, that no material 
saving was to be expected from the adop- 
tion of the measure. It had not been ad- 
vocated merely on the ground of the im- 
mediate saving it would produce ; but sup- 
posing it had, he contended, that the ar- 
gument was far from being unfounded. 
He was convinced that the measure was 
highly important, even with a view to im- 
mediate economy. If the abolition of the 
practice had taken place at the beginning 
of the present reign, several places which 
now existed would have been altogether 
abolished, and there would have been a 
saving to the state of many millions, A 
strong objection to these reversions also 
was, the clandestine manner in which 
they were given. The appointment of 
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Mr. Buller to be Clerk to the Privy Coun. 
cil had lately been noticed in another 
place; and the statement in reply was, | 
that this place had been long ago given to 
Mr. Buller in reversion, even while he 
was an infant. This was what hardly any 
body had been aware of, and was a proof 
of the secret way in which these transac. 
tions were carried on. Mr. Buller might 
be a proper person for the office: he knew 
nothing about that, either one way or the 
other; but if he was, the public was. 
far fortunate, and more fortunate than it 
deserved to be, since it had permitted this 
practice to continue so long. He main. 
tained that its abolition would be most im- 
portant, as recognizing the principle of 
economy, besides the actual saving which 
it would produce. The noble earl then 
adverted to the reason assigned in the 
preamble for passing this temporary mea 
sure, which was, that something con. 
nected with the subject was under consi- 
deration by a committee of the other 
House. The reason was an absurd one, as 
far as it could be exected to operate with 
their lordships. They could not regularly 
take notice of what was under considera- 
tion. in the other House; but they all 
knew, that the subject referred to was that 
of sinecure offices. And the truth really 
was, that these, though distinct from re- 
versions in one sense, were nearly con- 
nected with them in another. They were 
inseparably linked together. They were 
the vultures that preyed on the vitalsof 
the country, and as they had lived so they 
ought to die together. He hoped he 
should not be told by the noble and 
Jearned lord on the woolsack, as an excuse 
for himself, that many distinguished 
chancellors had granted offices in revert 
sion. It did not follow, therefore, that | 
they approved of the practice, or that the 
noble and learned lord himself approved 
of it. That most excellent man and dis 
tinguished judge, sir Matthew Hale, had 
decried the practice; lord Coke had 
also decried it ; and was it to be doubted 
but lord Hardwicke and other eminent 
chancellors disapproved of it, and would 
have said so if the occasion had arisen? 
If this practice were abolished, that would 
indeed be a day of jubilee—of real jubilee 
for the people: but without this, all 
would be discontent and disappointment. 
The Prince Regent would have to regret 
the pernicious advice which had led him 
to treat with indifference, not to say W! 

contempt and scorn, propositions of such 
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importance as this. The noble earl con- 
cluded by declaring, that when the Bill 
came to be committed, he would move to 
extend the period of prohibition to twenty 
ars. 

“The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed the first 
Thursday after the recess. 


Irish Dist1LLERIES—ScaRcITY oF Pro- 
vistons.] The Earl of Darnley rose to 
call their lordships’ serious attention to the 
present situation of the labouring poor of 
Ireland. In the first place he was anxious, 
asfar as possible, to cbviate any objections 
which might be made agafnst the general 
principle of the motion which he should 
submit to. their lordships. He thought, 
from the present situation of Ireland, he 
was justified in calling the attention of par- 
liament towards it: but he must at the 
same time observe, that if he believed any 
real scarcity of provisions existed in that 
country at the present moment, he would 
repress his feelings, and not bring the sub- 
ject before the House ; because he knew, 
in such a case, that the interference of 
their lordships could not effect any great 
alleviation of the evil. Believing, how- 
ever, as he did, from the best information, 
that no real scarcity, no great deficiency 
in the nevessaries of life, had actually 
taken place in that quarter of the empire— 
believing that no immediate danger was 
tobe apprehended—he felt it a duty in- 
cumbent on him to state that which he 
knew to be a fact, namely, that certain 
districts were suffering all the miseries and 
evils attendant ona dearth of provisions, 
though no general scarcity existed. Many 
noble lords, from their residence in Ireland, 
might probably be enabled to give more 
circumstantial information on the subject 
than he could, whose knowledge was ne- 
cessarily derived from others. But he 
was convinced of the accuracy of the 
statements which he held in his hand, 
which were written by persons on the 
spot, and from them it would appear, that 
the high price of provisions and the diffi- 
culty of procuring subsistence in particu- 
lar districts, had been attended with very 
bad consequences.—The noble earl here 
read extracts from two letters, describing 
the distress which existed in the districts 
where they were written, but the names of 
which he did not state.—The facts narrat- 
ed in these letters were undoubted, and a 
considerable alarm had -been excited 
through different parts of the country in 
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contemplation of a dearth of food. A re- 
verend prelate, whom he did not then see 
in his place, bat whose attention was par- 
ticularly called to that part of Ireland 
where the dread of scarcity was most pre- 
valent, must be aware, that, in his diocese, 
the poor were suffering great distress from 
want of provisions. Now, in his view of 
the subject, the legislature, by putting a 
stop to the distillation from corn in Ire- 
land, would produce very beneficial effects, 
The encouragement of distillation in Ire- 
land, he considered a strange and singular 
kind of policy. Among all the evils 
which that country suffered—among all 
the causes which were said to produce that 
want of industry, that spirit of insubordi- 
nation to the laws, which had been so 
much complained of—nothing operated 
more powerfully than the facility with 
which the Irish peasantry were enabled to 
indulge in the use of spirituous liquors. 
Ata former period, when the distillery 
was stopped, he had occasion to go to Ire- 
land, and he noticed, in the lower orders, 
a very manifest and praiseworthy altera- 
tion, Instead of the frequent instances 
of intoxication, which he had formerly 
witnessed, he saw very few indeed durin 

his residence in Ireland at that time. He, 
therefore, thought, that, when the prohi- 
bition was followed by such excellent con- 
sequences, the government had not con- 
sulted the advantage of the country, in the 
way all governments should do, by again 
permitting distillation to an unlimited ex- 
tent to take place. He might be told, 
that the proposition he was about to make 
came too late, for the distiller had already 
purchased his annual stock of grain, and 
had even commenced his preparatory pro- 
cess. To acertain extent this might be 
the fact. But the answer was, why did not 
government look into the matter sooner ? 
When they saw the rising price of grain, 
why did they not interfere? They hada 
rising market before them; and one of the 
consequences of their not having inter- 
posed was, that oats had now arrived at 
30s. per barrel. He should be sorry to 
propose any thing which could interfere 
with the agricultural interests of Ireland ; 
but the present was an extreme case, and 
deserved immediate attention. In conse- 
quence of the alarm which had been ex- 
cited in particular parts of Ireland, the 
price of provisions had been enhanced far 
beyond any thing which the circum- 
stances could justify; and, as parliament 
were competent to entertain any measure 
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which might seem calculated to remedy 
the evil, he thought it was the duty of 
their lordships, even now, to consider the 
propriety of temporarily stopping the 
Corn Distillation. He did not mean to as- 
sert, that this was the best measure that 
could be resorted to—but such it certainly 
appeared to him; and if the noble lords 
opposite would satisfy him by shewing 
that they had done, or were doing, all that 
the necessity of the case required ; or if, 
in opposition to what he had advanced, 
they would prove that no scarcity what- 
ever existed in Ireland, he would very 
cheerfully withdraw his motion. His 
lordship concluded by reading the three 
Resolutions which he intended to propose 
for the adoption of the House, namely, 
“ Ist. That the present high price of pro- 
visions in Ireland has produced great dis- 
tress to the labouring poor in that country. 
2dly. That it is the duty of, the House to 
take into consideration the best means of 
removing theevil. 3dly. That it is expe- 
dient, for that purpose, to suspend the dis- 
tillation from grain, while such high price 
continues.” 

The Earl of Clancarty said, he was fully 
inclined to give the noble earl every de- 
gree of credit on the score of purity of in- 
tention, in coming forward on the present 
occasion; but it was with much regret he 
felt obliged to oppose the adoption of the 
noble earl’s propositions. Their lord- 
ships were not now to be reminded of the 
great, the extreme delicacy with which 
the agitation of all questions connected 
with the subsistence of the population was 
attended. They must feel the great im- 
portance of having it alleged in so grave a 
piace, that the executive government had 
neglected its duty on an occasion of such 
vital importance. But without the exist- 
ence of any aciual scarcity, as the noble 
earl had avowed his belief of, and without 
which be must contend that any measure 
would be injurious, he thought it much to 
be lamented, that the subject was thus 
brought forward. His information, which 
he had from the best sources, from almost 
daily conversing with persons just arrived, 
or from letters almost daily received from 
Ireland, led him to draw very different 
conclusions from those adopted by the 
noble earl. There was no danger to be 
apprehended, or even the appearance of 
any degree of scarcity taking place, at 
least during the present year in that 
country ; that an universal rise in the 
prices of grain had taken place in Ireland, 
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was a proposition which he must deny, 
He had recently perused a written state. 
ment of the prices, in the principal mar: 
kets, particularly in the articles of the first 
necessity, of oats, wheat, and potatoes; 
In some places, oats were at 13s. 6d. the 
barrel. At Bantry, they were at 14s, at 
one time, and afterwards at 12s. 6d.: oy 
the very same day, they were as high a5 
25s. at the great mart of Cork. Potatoes 
were 3s. 6d. the stone at Cork, a price 
never known before, while in Dublin they 
were only Is. The rise, therefore, was far 
from being universal, and there existed no 
apprehension of a scarcity. The pro 
sition of stopping the distilleries would 
not act as a remedy, particularly now the 
season was nearly at its close, and the 
stock in a state, from the processes it had 
gone through, so as to be unfit for the 
food of man. The government of Ireland 
had earlier and better information on the 
subject than either himself or the noble 
earl, and it was highly reprehensible if it 
did not adopt every practicable expedient 
to avert the dangers contemplated by the 
noble earl. The principal cause, in his 
opinion, for a rise in the prices of grain 
in Ireland, was the great exportations of 
corn from that country, and particularly 
to Great Britain. It had béen stated, that 
the proportion of wheat imported here 
from Ireland was about one-tenth ; but of 
late years, the proportion, in the article 
of wheat alone, amounted to one third of 
the whole of the British importation! To 
this the measure proposed by a right hon. 
baronet in another House, greatly contt- 
buted. He meant not to impugn the mea 
sure, it was of advantage not only to Iré- 
jand, but to the empire at large (Hear, 
hear! from the marquis of Lansdown}, 
As to any serious apprehensions of 2. 
scarcity ‘in Ireland, he was far from ap- 
prehending any. The noble duke at the 
head of that government did not sleep 
upon other occasions, and he was not 
likely to slumber on this. Judging aid 
feeling as he did of the noble earl’s pro 
position, he should take the liberty 
move, “ That this House do now adjoumm. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne took the op- 
portunity to offer a few general remarks 
on the nature and tendency of the measure 
adverted to in terms of approbation by 
the noble earl, which had been propose 
by aright hon. friend of his (sir J. New 
port) in another place; the effect wat 
be more to qualify and render Ireland # 
grand granary for supply, and almost # 
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inexhaustible source of supply to the em- 
pire at large. A system of frequent and 
reciprocal commercial intercourse between 
the sister islands, was one, he thought, 
the most to be wished for, as the system 
likely to be productive of the greatest re- 
ciprocal advantage. 

Viscount Mountjoy made a few remarks 
in support of what had fallen from the 
earl of Clancarty. 

Lord Holland shortly observed, that 
from what had transpired of the subject, 
he felt it rather difficult to understand 
upon what principle, and, with reference 
to the degree of scarcity to be apprehend- 
ed, upon what ground it was deemed ad- 
visable to stop the distilleries in England, 
that would not equally apply to Ireland. 

The motion for an. adjournment was 
then carried without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 24. 


BrEACH OF PRIVILEGE—CoMPLAINT RE- 
sPECTING A WITNESS BEING ARRESTED.] 
Mr. Eden moved, that the order of the day, 
for taking into consideration the matter 

| of the Complaint made to the House, that 
Mr. Campbell being summoned to attend 
the Committee appointed to enquire into 
the manner in which Sentences of Trans- 
portation have been executed, and into the 
effects which have been produced by that 
mode of punishment, had been arrested 
by a Sheriff’s Officer yesterday, on his 
way to the House, be now read. 

The order being read, Mr. Campbell 
was called to the bar, and interrogated by 
the Speaker. 

Q. Your name, sir, is Campbell?—A. 
Yes, Robert Campbell. 

Did you receive an order to attend a 
Committee of the House of Commons yes- 
terday ?—Yes, I did.. 

In writing ?—In writing. 

(The Order was here put in and read. 
It was signed by Mr. Eden, as Chairman 
ofthe Committee, and ordered Mr. Camp- 
bell to attend. ] 

_ Were you prevented from attending by 
ay circumstance, and what ?—I was. 
_ By what >—By an arrest. 
. Where ?—In my own house. I had 
been out in the morning, and a little past 


-M twelve o’clock returned home for some 
ld@ papers which might assist me in answer- 


land #4 2g questions which might be put to me 


by the Committee, and which I had for- 
gotten, I found there three sheriff’s offi- 
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cers, and was immediately served with a 
writ by one of them. I stated to him my 
situation in regard to the order of the 
Committee, and shewed him the order, as 
my protection, but all to no purpose. He 
said I must go with him, and after going 
up stairs to speak to my family, who were 
much distressed, I went with him accord- 
ingly to a lock-up-house in Black-friars- 
road. 

Did you shew him the order before he 
took you from your house ?—I did. 

_ What is the officer’s name ?—I have 
since understood it to be Hindson, 

At what o’clock ‘were you arrested }— 
At about a quarter past twelve. 

Where is your house ?—No. 1, Walcot- 
place, Lambeth. 

How long had you beenabsent from home 
before the time of your return ?—From 
about half past nine o’clock—{and here the 
witness mentioned the various places he 
called at, and transacted business, till the 
period of his return, in consequence of 
having forgotten the papers before men- 
tioned. } , 

Mr. Campbell was ordered to remain at 
the bar, and Mr. Hindson to be called’; 
but on Mr. Wilson, a Member, rising to 
ask information from the Speaker, as to 
the proper course of proceeding, the wit- 
ness was ordered to withdraw. . 

Mr. Wilson then stated some objection 
that appeared to him? In reply to which, 

The Speaker said, it was the established 
course of the House first to ascertain, ‘by 
evidence, the nature of the facts, and then 
it was competent for any hon. gentleman 
to propose what course he thought fit te 
be adopted. 

The parties were then called in, and 
Hindson, the officer, examined : 

Your name is Hindson ?>—Yes, 

You are a sheriff’s officer ?—T'am. 

Did you arrest Mr. Campbell yester- 
day ?—I did. 

Where, and at what time? At ‘No. 1, 
Walcot-place, Lambeth, about'12 o’clock. 

On what process, a civil or criminal 
action?—On a special Capias for debt. 

Did he at the time allege ary reason 
why the arrest should not take place ?— 
Yes, he did. He stated that he was called 
on to attend a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and produced a written paper 
to that effect, such as I had never seen 
before. My writ included two persons of 
the name of Campbell (John and Robert), 
and the order did not specify the christian 
name. 
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What did you do accordingly ?—We t 
walked together to Blackfriars-road, where 
I procured a special messenger to go to 
Mr. Campbell’s attorney, to desire him to 
attend the Chairman of the Committee. I 
went myself to Messrs. Dan and Crossland, 
the solicitors, who employed me, and 
stated the case to Mr. Dan, whom I saw, 
and shewed him the order which I had pro- 
cured from Mr. Campbell for that purpose; 
Mr. Dan said he did not think it was a 
legal protection, and directed me not to 
discharge my prisoner till a proper enquiry 
should be made. From him I went to 
Mr. James, the under-sheriff of Surrey, 
who informed me, that no similar case had 
occurred during the time he had been in 
office, and requested to go for information 
to Mr. Burcheil, the under sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex. I saw Mr. Burchell, who gave his 
opinion, that being in Surrey, it did not 
come within the jurisdiction of the House; 
and that I ought to wait till a new order 
was made, which would probably be this | 
day. I then went back and saw Mr. 
Campbell. I told him tnat Mr. Dan re- 
fused to grant the discharge, and also 
what had passed between me and the un- 
der-sherifts. 

Did you take any steps to ascertain if | 
Mr. Campbell was the person summoned | 





iy 
after twelve, nothing could be more pro- 
bable than that he had returned for the 
purpose he had forgotten. 


the witness had been bona-fide on his way 
to the House, its privilege ought unques- 
tionably to be extended to him; but his 
being found at home might naturally 
enough lead the officer to suspect, when 
the order was produced, that it was some 
trick if the man was passing the Horse- 
guards at twelve o’clock, and went home, 
as he had stated, for a paper which he had 
forgotten ; all this might be considered as 
in progress towards his attending the Com- 
mittee, and the privilege of the House 
ought to be extended to him. He con- 
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end the Committee at one, and was pass- 
ng by the Horse-guards at five minutes 







The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 

















ceived it must be admitted, unless the ve- 
racity of the witness were questioned, that 
he was entitled to the privilege of the 
House. 

Mr. Wilson observed, he had been some- 
where else all the morning previous tohis 
passing the Horse-guards at twelve o’clock, 
on business not connected with the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, the order of the 
House, which was in his possession, ought 
of itself to have protected him from an 


































by the Committee ?—I never was in the | arrest. 
House of Commons before, or nearer to it| The question was then put and carried, I 
than the court of King’s-bench, in West-| Mr. Eden was of opinion that no cen I 
minster-hal]. I did not enquire intothis,; sure was deserved by the unfortunate tl 
as my time was occupied, as I have stated, | sheriff’s officer, and he should therefore a 
and I was served with the notice to attend | not propose to proceed with any severity W 
here to-day, soon after I got home. against him; but he thought Mr. Dan, the Re 
What is the amount of the debt?— | attorney, ought to be ordered to attend to 
6,960/. and upwards. If it had fallen on| receive a reprimand for the language q 
me, it would have been utter ruin to my- | which he had held with respect to the de 
self and family. order. He would therefore move that Mr. de 
The parties being withdrawn, Dan he ordered to attend. BH 
Mr. Raen, without offering any obser-| The Speaker wished to know, if the hon. an 
yations, moved—‘* That Mr. Campbell | gentleman would pursue this motion be- do 
be allowed the privileges of this House, | fore the House decided on giving an order BH 
and be discharged from his arrest.” for the attendance of Hindson again toe H we 
Mr. Wilson did not think him entitled | morrow. M: 
to this, as the case did not come exactly Mr. Stephen, before Mr. Dan was ot- its 
within their privileges, which he was as | dered to attend, wished to observe that but 
anxious to preserve as any man. He then | there had appeared no intention on his patt J sho 
stated the facts as disclosed in the preced- | toinfringe the privileges of the House. He } 
ing evidence, and contended, that Mr. | would put it to them, if when the amoumt 
Campbell being at that hour returning to | of the debt was considered, it could be 
his own house, could not be said to be in | expected that any man would take upon 
progress to the Committee of the House | himself the heavy responsibility of ordet 
of Commons. ing a discharge of the arrest, unless he was 
Mr. Eden felt that there could be no| certain that the order would justify his 
doubt on the question before the House. | doing so. 
As Mr. Campbell had been ordered to at-| Mr. Tierney thought Mr, Dan ought 
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any rate to be called to their bar, and 
told how the law stood in that respect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was a question of fact, and was of opinion 
that no prima facie case was made against 
Mr. Dan, and that, as it did not appear he 
had any disposition to treat the privileges 
of the House with contempt, it was not 
necessary that he should be ordered to at- 
tend. 

Mr. Tierney thought if nothing farther 
were done, and it appeared on their Jour- 
nals that no steps were taken in conse- 
quence of such a breach of privilege, at- 
tornies might hereafter refer to this case, 
and tell those offending in a similar man- 
ner, that it was of no consequence, and no 
notice would be taken of it by the House. 

Mr. Owen, when the responsibility of the 
man who discharged an arrest was consi- 
' dered, thought a fair excuse appeared for 
Mr. Dan. It seemed there was no chris- 
tian name mentioned in the order, and 
therefore it might well be suspected that 
it was intended for another Mr. Campbell, 
and that the person arrested attempted 
improperly to take advantage of it. He 
thought enough had been done to assert 
the privileges of the House, and hoped 
they would give the parties concerned no 
farther trouble. : 

Mr. Bastard understood, that Mr. Dan 
had said «* Don’t mind the order of the 
House, but keep your prisoner.” He 
thought he could not say this in ignorance, 
and that consequently a farther enquiry 
was necessary. [The short-hand writer’s 
notes of the evidence were here read. ] 

Mr. Ponsonby agreed that this was. a 
question of fact, but thought the atten- 
dance of Mr. Dan necessary, as he had 
doubted whether or not an order of the 
House could legally protect a person from 
an arrest, If hé should appear to have 
doubted not the effect of an order of the 
House, but whether the order produced 
Were genuine, or if he had doubted whether 
Mr. Campbell was the person entitled to 
its protection ; he thought there would be 

ut one opinion in the House, that he 
should be discharged. Since, however, 
Mr. Dan had been stated to have doubts 
on the subject, it was proper that he should 
be ordered to attend to state on what those 
doubts were founded. 

The Solicitor-General thought it ap- 
peared that Mr. Dan, considering the cir- 
Cumstances altogether, wished to have the 
opinion of counsel, before he discharged 
the person: but if it was thought neces- 

(VOL. XXII.) , 
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sary to have an explanation from his own 
mouth, as to whether he disputed the au- 
thority of the House, or only the authenti< 
city of the instrament, he should have no: 
objection to his being called. 

Mr. Wynn said, the act was a manifest 
breach of privilege, and those who would 
state the case most favourably for Mr. Dan, 
must own that there was at least great 
doubt in his expressions. If the motion 
before the House was, that he should ‘be 
taken into custody, what had been stated 
by the gentlemen opposite would have: 
great weight, but they did not go the 
length of disproving the propriety of am 
order for his attendance. 

The motion was then: agreed to, and 
Mr. Dan ordered to attend to-morrow. 
Mr. Hindson was also ordered to attend 
again. 

Mr. Eden said, he had received.a letter 
from Mr. Palmer, a witness attending a 
Committee of that House, complaining of. 
having been arrested, (a laugh.) He did 
not know that the case was marked by. 
circumstances so aggravating as’ ‘those 
which characterized the former one; how- 
ever he should move, that John Palmer 
and Alexander Grace, sheriff’s officers, do 
attend the House to-morrow.—The motion 
was agreed to. 


Sinecures Bitu.] Mr. Bankes rose and 
moved, That the three first of the Resolu- 
tions which, upon the 31st’ of May, 1810; 
were reported from the Committee of the 
whole House, to whom it was referred, to 
consider further of the Report which, upon 
the 29th of June, 1808, was made fromthe 
Committee on Public Expenditure, and 
which Resolutions were, with an Amerd« 
ment to the second and third, agreed to by 
the House, might be read ; and the same 
were read as follow : 

** Resolved, That the utmost attention 
to economy, in all the branches of public 
expenditure, which is consistent with the 
interests of the public service, is: at all 
times'a great and important duty. 

«That for this purpose, in addition to 
the useful and effective measures already 
taken by parliament for the abolition and 
regulation of various sinecure offices, and 
offices executed by deputy, it is expedient, 
after providing other and sufficient means 
for enabling his Majesty duly to recom- 
pence the faithful discharge of high and 
effective civil offices, to abolish all offices 
which: have revenue without employment, 
and a regulate’all: offices which: have re- 
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venue extremely disproportionate to em- 
ployment, excepting only such as are 
connected with the “personal service of 
his Majesty, or of his royal family, re- 
gard being had to the existing interests 
in any offices so to be abolished or re- 
gulated. 

« That it is expedient to reduce all of- 
fices, of which the effective duties are en- 
tirely or principally discharged by de- 
puty, to the salary and emoluments actu- 
ally received for executing the business of 
such offices, regard being had to any in- 
crease which may appear necessary on 
account of additional responsibility, and 
sufficient security being taken for due per- 
formance of the service in all cases of trust 
connected with public money, regard 
being also had to the existing interests in 
such office.”’ 

The hon. gentleman said, that there was 
nothing on which the country looked with 
more pleasure than on the salutary princi- 
ples of regulation which ought to be ap- 
plied to Sinecure offices. Nothing, how- 
ever could be so mischievous as those pub- 
lications which, being dictated either by 
ignorance or by malice, tended to make 
the people imagine, that any reduction 
which could be made in the department 
of useless offices, was likely to diminish 
in any sensible degree the burthens created 
by the war. It would also be a great im- 
position on the House, if he should pre- 
tend, that the motion which he had to pro- 
pose could be attended with an immediate 
economical effect. All that could be done 
was the establishment of the economical 
principle ; and this, in the end, would 
have a sure, though a slow effect. Sine- 
cures were but small drops to be saved 
from the ocean of expence; and again, he 
must caution the public from looking to 
their abolition as a cause of diminishing the 
public burthen. Much, certainly, had 
been done with a view to economy within 
the last forty years,—,much more, indeed, 


than had been effected in that way from. 


.the period of the Revolution. His view 
was to abolish every office to which no 
efficient duties were attached ; and this 
would be productive of gradual benefit. 
The offices obnoxious to him were those 
which were only burthensome, and not in 
any sense advantageous. He would fol- 
low the rules established for superannua- 
tion in the collection of the revenue; be- 
cause as the practice of bestowing sine- 
Cures at present stood, there were seldom 
any claims of meritorious service ad- 





vanced, and they were conferred alike on 
the worthy and unworthy. He hoped the 
House would always shew its liberality, in 


being never niggardly to services fairly, 


established :—such money was never ill 
bestowed ; and, in fact, money must be 
bestowed, unless we chose to leave public 
situations either to the aristocracy of for. 
(une or to needy speculating adventurers, 
He should be sorry to see.a contest be 
tween the aristocracy and the active talent 
of the country, for in such a strife it re 
quired little sagacity to foresee who 
would be victorious. It was to guard 
against any such fatal alternative, that he 
wished meritorious service of a certain du- 
ration to be rewarded ;_ not, however, by 
the objectionable mode of sinecure, but by 
what he conceived a far better substitution, 
His motion contemplated the establish- 
ment of a fund, which in the first instance 
was to be begun by the profits of the sine 
cure which would soonest drop. The 
fund would be. recruited by the very 
saving of the plan he had to propose. If 
any inconvenience should arise from no 
sinecure office becoming in a short time 
vacant after the adoption of his p!an, the 
House would not, he was confident, be 
backward in supplying the deficiency, 
Something ought to be done towards the 
destruction of the principle on which sine- 
cures were now bestowed; and if the 
principle were once destroyed, those sine 
cures which might remain, would only be 
considered as exceptions to a general rale, 
and would lose all tueir deformity. The 
Irish pension list also deserved to be looked 
into. . This pension list was enormously 
extravagant,.when added to the burthens 
which Ireland had to bear in contributing 
her 2-17ths to the expences of the whole 


country. Its pension list alone was 


80,0001. a year. He would not now oc- 
cupy more of the time of the House, as 
the time for discussing the principle of his 
Bill would be more properly on the second 
reading. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, “ That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for abolishing and regulating 
sinecures and offices executed by deputy, 
and for providing other means for recom- 
pensing the faithful discharge of high or 
effective civil offices, and for other econo- 
mical purposes.”’—Leave was accordingly 
given, and Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. J. W. Ward were ordered to pre 
pare and bring in the same. 
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165] 
Captain Kine.] Lord Folkestone said, he 
held in his hand a Petition on which he 
found it necessary to make a few observa- 
tions, before he moved that it should be 
brought up. The House would recollect 
that previous to the: expedition against 
Buenos Ayres sailing from the Cape of 
Good Hope, sir Home Popham, who had the 
command of the naval department, had by 
a mistake in his own judgment, illegally, 
as it had since been determined, hoisted a 
broad pendant and constituted himself a 
commodore. In consequence of this self- 
promotion, he had appointed the Petitioner, 
captain King, a most deserving and capa- 
ble officer, who was then a lieutenant in 
the navy, captain of the Diadem, the com- 
modofe’s ship: and in this capacity of 
captain, and with all the great responsi- 
bility attached to the situation, the peti- 
tioner conducted safely the Diadem, and 
the fleet under her command, from the 
Cape to Buenos Ayres. When the expe- 
dition arrived there, the petitioner at the 
instance of the commander-in-chief, took 
the command of a body of marines, and 
acted on shore as a lieutenant colonel; in 
the execution of which service, as well as 
that of the captain of the Diadem, he 
received the thanks of his superior 
officers. He had since been fixed in his 
command as captain of the Diadem, and 
acknowledged at the Treasury as a lieute- 
nant-colonel : but when the prize-money 
came to be distributed, the petitioner was 
named in the warrant only as lieutenant 
King, and only entitled to a share of prize- 
money as applicable to that rank in the 
navy. This was a very serious injury to 
captain King, in point of pecuniary in- 
terest; but besides that, he felt itas a kind 
of slur on his character, which he was de- 
sirous of having removed. He had, there- 
fore, requested the noble lord to present 
this Petition, which the noble lord had 
readily undertaken to do; but having 
stated this much, he found himself at a loss 
how to proceed for the best, and would be 
obliged to the Speaker for his advice. His 
first idea was to move for a committee to 
enquire into the circumstances of the case: 
but on farther consideration, he thought 
that it would be better to move merely, 
‘that the Petition do lie on the table: and 
then, as the case was well known, and he 
believed, acknowledged by ministers to 
be a hard one, if they did not take it up in 
a certain time, he would make a motion 
on the subject. This seemed to be abso- 
lutely necessary, as captain King had been 
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deprived of all chance of deriving benefit 
from’a court of law, as well as of his cha- 
racter as an officer. He moved, there- 
fore, That the petition be brought up. 

The Speaker observed, that it depended 
on how far. this was an application for 
money, before the House could determine 
as to its being received, 

Lord Folkestone said, the Petition com- 
plained of the usual practice being de- 
parted from to his loss and detriment ; but 
it was not altogether pecuniary compen- 
sation, but restoration of character, which 
was his object in bringing forward the Pe- 
tition. Ifthe usual practice had not been 
departed from, he could have. proved his 
rank, but being named as a lieutenant he 
was precluded from doing so. 

The Speaker was extremely unwilling to 
start any objection to the Petition, but it 
was the duty of the House to beware how 
they established a precedent by receiving 
it. If he understood the noble lord, the 
petitioner craved remuneration, and other 
things. Now in all cases hereafter to be 
brought forward, of application for money, 
would not the petitioners pray for remu- 
neration and other things ? 

Lord Folkestone wished to state, that this 
was not the language of the Petition, 
which did not pray for remuneration and 
other things, but merely his own comment 
on it. No doubt ultimately the effect 
might be so. Sir Home Popham had ap- 
pointed the Petitioner a captain. This ap- 
pointment was not legal on the part of sir 
Home; but was the Petitioner to dispute 
the order of his commanding officer to 
make him a captain? Was he to examine 
into sir Home Popham’s right before take 
ing the command? If he had objected to 
the appointment he would have been guilty 
of mutiny, and liable to be tried by a 
court martial. It was true, that if the pe- 
titioner had been named as captain of the 
Diadem, sir Home Popham could only 
have received prize money as a common 
sailor, but if any person was to suffer, it 
was the person who committed the illegal 
act, and not the person who obeyed. He 
at the time had been more than six months 
promoted to the rank of captain. There 
were many instances of captains of the 
navy, though in no command on shore, still 
sharing in the distribution of prize-money. 

The Speaker said, that on these grounds, 
the noble lerd having shewn, that what he 
had said respecting remuneration was only 
hisown comment, he now thought himself 
at liberty to put the question. 
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Mr. Rose stated this to be a question of 
very considerable hardship, but the noble 
Jord, he believed, would find it very diffi- 
cult to put it in such a shape as to allow it 
to be successfully entertained by the House. 
He was not at present so well prepared as 
he could wish to be, not being aware of 
the subject coming that night before the 
House, respecting all the particulars of 
this case. He could say, however, that it 
was heard in the Exchequer for many days 
before the lords of the privy couacil,,sit- 
ting there in their judicial capacity, who, 
after much deliberation, came to the ulti- 
mate determination, that captain :King 
could not share as a captain. ‘This, he 
could say was not done with any particu- 
Jar view of benefiting sir Home Popham. 
All the circumstances of the case had been 
attended to, and captain King’s promotion 
taken into account. The whole ofthe 
ty was now distributed. He. was wil- 

ing to admit captain King’s merits, and 
that his case was one of compassion. It 
had. been stated: by the noble lord, that the 
object of this Petition was not only to ob- 
tain money, but to remove a slur ¢astupon 
him. For his part he had never.heard.any 
thing of him but commendation. 

Mr. ‘Stephen rose: to correct;an acciden- 
tal-mis-statement of his right hon. friend. 
Counsel. had certainly not been heard in 
this case before the privy-council. He 
then entered into a légal disquisition to 
prove, that the case was not a law case, 
but that it came under the prize act, to 
be decided under the prerogative. ‘The 
commedore had, no power to appoint.a 
captain, and captain King having been 
ahus illegally appointed, did not .come 
‘within the scope of the proclamation for 
the distribution of prize-money, under the 
assumed title to which he had no right. 
There was no apprehension, that this prin- 
ciple of exclusion would extend to any 
other officers, as it was grounded merely 
on the illegality of captain King’s ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Whitbread was glad that the. state- 
‘ment of the hon. and learned gentleman 
awho spoke last, had put down the autho- 
‘rity of the right bon. gentleman. Indeed 
it must appear to any person impossible 
that ull captain King saw the warrant he 
could argue against it. If there.was to be 
,a sufferer in this case, there was no ques- 
tion but it ought to be the man who had 
‘misconducted himself. Captain King had 
‘been placed ina situation by sir-Home 


Popham, where he had deserved the 





thanks of his country, and had received 
pay and forage money, as a lieutenant-co. 
lonel on shore. He was to all intents and 
purposes a field-officer on shore; butit 
seemed, that because sir Home Popham 
had committed an illegal act, captain 
King was to be degraded. He was not, as 
had been said, lieutenant of the Diadem, 
previous to the appointment in question, 
but commander et L’Espoir. He waa 
taken out of his ship and sent upon land, 
where he would have shared as.a field-offi. 
cer. Sir Home Popham, when he had 
acted in a different manner from what he 
ought to have done, was to be rewarded at 
the expence of a man who had done-his 
duty.—Sir Home, upon other, occasions, 
had received large remunerations from 
the Droits of Admiralty; but captain 
King, it seemed, could find no friend among 
the advisers of the crown, -to-afford him 


‘any remuneration from these funds. -He 


apprehended that captain»King had more 
at stake than thesmoney ; he felt: that he 
had been excepted in the most invidious 
manner ;;he felt that,some slur in the pub- 
lic-mind must have been thrown upon him; 
and if the House expressed their opinion, 
that the persons who issued the warrant 
acted in an unlawful manner, they would 
do more for the satisfaction of captain 
King, than if the money were to be taken 
from the pocket of sir Home Popham, and 
put into his own. It was material to know 
who had been the advisers of the crown 
throughout this whole, matter. 

Mr. Rose stated, that the decision com- 
plained of ,;was not one ‘come to by his 
Majesty’s ministers, but by the priv 
council. t 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended, that the Petition was for money.; 
and,as;a petition for money, it could net ; 
be received by the House. without,apre- 
vious recommendation on the, part of his 
Majesty. ‘The noble lord by whom it had 
been introduced, had rightly stated,, that 
there was no actual demand for money 
the prayer of the Petition, but at the.same 
time he had. properly admitted, that pece- 
niary remuneration was the ultimate aim, 
and necessary consequence of the Petition, 
Such, certainly, was the true construction 
to be put upon the Petition, and ino one 
could possibly entertain a-different opinion. 
Gentlemen on the other side were in error 
to contend, that there:was no other mode 
of bringing the subject under the considera 
tion of parliament. . On a statement of the 
facts. contained in the Petition, they might 
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move for papers to elucidate those facts ; 
and if the House thought a sufficient 

round was laid for the production of the 
papers, they would afford sufficient means 
of judging of the true character of the pro- 
ceeding alluded to. Whatever might fall 
from hon. gentlemen in the heat of debate, 
he was convinced that they did not really 
themselves believe, that there was any pre- 
meditated injustice in the present case. 
It certainly was a case which had been 
attended with considerable difficulty. It 
had long occupied the attention of the 
privy council. They had compared the 
conflicting memorials on the subject, but 
they had certainly not heard counsel. The 
law officers of the crown had been con- 
sulted by government; and the result of 
ell those deliberations and consultatious 
was a determination to set aside the illegal 
appointment altogether, without any re- 
ference to the character of captain King ; 
and to leave the parties in the same situa- 
tion as if that appointment had never taken 
place. “As to L’Espoir, the appointment 
of captain King to that ship proceeded 
from the same source as his appointment 
to the Diadem, and consequently was 
equally illegal. He received his share of 
the prize-money as a lieutenant, which 
was his legal rank. He was very ready to 


own, that captain King having long acted 
as captain, might feel himself disappointed 
in his expectations of receiving a larger 
share of prize-money than that which he 


actually. did receive. He expressed his 
regretthat such a, meritorious officer should 
experience any mortification ; but he con- 
fessed that the case did not appear to him 
to be one of such hardship as to demand 
relief from the Droits of Admiralty. Had 
his opinion been different on this subject, 
nothing would have been’ more easy than 
to have remunerated captain King from 
that fund, without doing any injury to sir 
Hume Popham, to whom he had been so 
‘strangely accused of sacrificing captain 
King’s interests. He trusted the House 
would pause before they authorised the 
‘bringing of prize causes before them. 
‘They must be aware that such a step 
Would be an encroachment on the preroga- 
tive; but they were not aware of the mul- 
tiplicity of . perplexing | business. in.which 
‘such a proceeding would. necessarily in- 
‘volve them, He begged to caution gen- 
tlemen against abandoning themselves to 
‘the first feelings of liberality ; unless in- 
deed gross abuse and oppression were 


‘Clearly. established. -He .trusted that the 


‘ 
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House would agree with him in rejecting 
the Petition, on the ground which be had 
before stated, namely, that it was a Peti- 
tion for money, not recommended by the 
crown ; leaving the question open to dis- 
cussion in any other way, should the case 
appear to demand it. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not prepared to say, 
whether the present came within the rule 
of the House; but he thought, generally, 
that it was a Petition directly asking for a 
grant of public.money, and not one which 
might ultimately tend to that effi:ct, that 
required the consent and recommendation 
of ministers. Heconceived that the mean- 
ing of the rule was to make , ministers re~ 
sponsible for what grants they recom- 
mended, and not to.restrict the power of 
He should take the liberty, 
however, of suggesting to the noble lord, 
that if instead of pressing now toa division, 
when such doubts were entertained, he 
would withdraw the present motion, and 
move only for the Memorials ef captain 
King to the Admiralty or Privy Council, 
he might perhaps, by such a motion, ulti- 
mately obtain his object. ‘ 

Sir C. Pole thought that there was a pe- 
culiar hardship in this case. If captain 
King had been eppointed through an error 
of the commander, still he had done the 
duty, and he thought he ought to share for 
the rank in which he acted. If he had 
been a simple passenger, and appointed to 
command the marines on shore, be thought 
that he must have shared. 

Mr. Yorke certainly considered that 
captain King had suffered great hardship 
but not injustice. He had not been de- 
prived of any legal right, but he was dis- 
appointed in.a hope which he might very 
rationally have entertained. As to strict 
justice, the doors of justice were open to 
him as well as to any other man, if he had 
any legal injury to complain of. He consi- 
dered that this Petition was substantially, - 
if not formaily, an application for,a.graat 
of money, and that therefore, it.could, net 
be received .withoutthe recommendation 
of ministers. ; 

Lord: Cochrane was .of opinion, that in- 
stead of sharing. as a lieutenant, captain 
King ought to have shared for the rank in 
He. thought that it was 
clearly within the power of the privy 
council to have ordered him. such a share, 
and that if reward.was the proper stimulus 


‘for exertion, the privy council bad com- 


mitted a gross error in. not awarding him 
such a.share. He. believed. that . prize 
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money and the rewards of the profession 
were very principal causes of the exertions 
made in it. He confessed that they ope- 
rated on his miad, and that it was the di- 
minution of the prize money by recent re- 
gulations, which principally induced him 
to leave the profession for the last two or 
three years (hear, hear! from the minis- 
terial benches.) He would never be a 
robber of his own country, but he saw no 
reason why we should not be permitted to 
plunder our enemies. He had presented 
a Petition the other day, which was re- 
fused to be received, from a man (general 
Sarrazin) whom he considered as a highly 
meritorious officer; and because minis- 
ters did not appear sensible of his value, 
they refused him the rewards which, as 
he thought, were due to the plans which 
he had presented for the good of the 
country, and the success of the war. He 
thought that injustice had been done to 
that gallant officer as well as to captain 
King, and that parliament ought to have 
power to take such petitions into their con- 
sideration without asking the consent of 
ministers. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that every body 
had been heard except the Petitioner. He 
wished that the Petition itself might be 
read, in order to learn whether it was really 
an application for a grant of public money, 
or whether it was not such a Petition as 
might be entertained without the consent 
of his Majesty’s ministers. 

Admiral Harvey thought that the whole 
question in point of order was, whether this 
was a Petition for money or not ; and it 
appeared to him it could have no other 
object but money, and that no other re- 
lief could have been contemplated by the 
Petitioner, He allowed with the noble 
jord that the emoluments of the service 
must be desirable to every one embarked 
in it, but still he would never allow that 
those emoluments were the only stimulus 
to exertion. Although there were fewer 
opportunities now than there formerly were 
of obtaining glory and profit in the naval 
service, still the sense of duty would al- 
ways stimulate our officers to proper ex- 
ertions. If captain King had been un- 
successful in meeting in this instance a se- 
rious disappointment to his natural expec- 
tations, he hoped some other opportunity 
might occur, in which his services would 
meet their proper reward. 

Mr. Croker thought it necessary to state 
to the House what the recent alteration 
of the regulation respecting prize-money 





was, which appeared to the noble lord 
(Cochrane) of suchimportance, as to make 
him withdraw from the active services of 
his profession. Formerly the commis. 
sioned and petty officers had six-eighths 
of the prize-money, and the seamen and 
marines had but two-eighths. Considering 
the merits of the seamen and marines, and 
the numbers among which it was to be di. 
vided, it was thought proper to give them 
somewhat a larger share, and now it was 
five-eighths which went to the commis. 


‘sioned and petty officers, and three-eighths 


among the seamen and marines. 

Lord Cochrane contended, that the pro 
portion to the petty-officers had been de. 
creased rather than increased, and defied 
the hon. gentleman to prove the contrary, 

Mr. Bastard thought, that as captain 
King had done the duty of captain of the 
Diadem, and had been subjected to all 
the responsibility of that duty, he ought 
to have shared for the rank in which he 
served. 

Lord Folkestone, in consequence of what 
had fallen in the course of the discussion, 
was ready to withdraw his motion, and put 
it in ashape less objectionable. He hoped, 
that if the House should coincide with his 
motion in another shape, the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not withhold his consent to an application 
for agrant of money. He considered that 
if the Diadem had been lost, captain 
King would certainly have been tried for 
the loss; and as he had done the thing 
which was required of ‘him, he ought to 
share in the gain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer requested 
the noble lord would not consider him % 


‘a party to any arrangement of that sort 


He had argued before, and should still 
contend, that unless a very strong cas 
were made out, the House would not feel 
disposed to take into its consideration mat 
ter of this nature. 

Lord Folkestone, after a few words in ex 
planation, withdrew his motion, and then 
moved, “ That there be laid before this 
House, Copy of any Memorial or othet 
Paper presented by captain King to lis 
Majesty, to the board of Admiralty o 
to the Privy Council, respecting the booty 
captured at Buenos Ayres, and also the 
report of the law officers of the crown, 
whom it was referred to consider of suc 
Memorial.” 


Mr. Yorke said, that as to the subject 
this new motion, he thought that the Hout 
would not interfere in such cases, exe 
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on very strong grounds. At present he 
should vote against it simply on the ground 
of the House being taken by surprise, by a 
motion of this sort being brought on with- 
out previous notice. 

Mr. Whitbread then suggested the ad- 
journment of the debate upon this motion, 
until after the holidays; he should say till 
the sth of April. 

This suggestion was acquiesced in by 
the House, and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned to that day. 


Motion ror Papers RESPECTING Cap- 
tain Tomutnson.] Mr. Westerne said, that 
he rose to move for a variety of papers re- 
lative to the prosecution and trial of cap- 
tain Tomlinson, of the royal navy, and he 
hoped he had it in his power to disprove 
any imputations which had been cast on 
him. He begged to assure the House, 
that his sole motive in coming forward on 
this occasion was, to vindicate the cha- 
racter of a brave and gallant officer, and 
to redress the injuries he had sustained, by 
the only mode which remained to remove 
the stigma which had been most unjustly 
affixed tohim. The case of captain Tom- 
linson had been already in part before the 
House, ona recent debate, [see vol. 21, 
p. 960,] and it had been there stated, he 
thought rather incautiously, by the se- 
cretary of the Admiralty (Mr. Croker,) 
that captain Tomlinson had been acquitted 
in consequence of a flaw in the indict- 
ment. ‘This he denied ; for there was not 
atittle of evidence on which he could be 
condemned, nor could it be shewn that he 
was guilty of the smallest neglect of duty. 
What was the nature of the accusation? 
That captain Tomlinson, commander of 
the Pelter gun-brig, had entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud government, by 
making extra charges for the repairs of 
} the vessel which he commanded, and that 
those extra charges were to be made by 
a forgery of the blacksmith’s account, 
which amounted to 29/. and was to be in- 
creased to 98/. This conspiracy was al- 
leged to have taken place fifteen years 
prior to the charge being brought against 
him; and it happened that this was the 
only money transaction that captain Tom- 
Inson ever had with the navy board in 
his life. From the nature of the business, 
it was quite impossible for a person in 
captain Tomlinson’s situation to account 
for the authenticity of all the vouchers of 
the sub-tradesmen, or of the stores which 
Were sent to the ship, and his business was 
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to transmit them ministerially to the navy 
beard. In the present case then, he af- 
firmed, there was no fraud whatever; and 
he was convinced that the ship-wright was 
perfectly innocent of any fraud, though 
that was not material as affecting captain 
Tomlinson. That officer had pursued the 
ordinary course on his arrival in port, re- 
lative to the repairs of his vessel; he 
drew a bill on the navy board for the 
amount, and his pay was debited on the 
bill until the vouchers were forwarded. 
The necessary certificates were procured 
(which the hon. gentleman read), and the 
bill was ordered to be paid, as the certifi- 
cates were perfectly regular; and it so 
happened that the officer who succeeded 
captain Tomlinson, in the Pelter, being 
re-commissioned (lieut. Walsh), was ac- 
quainted with the transaction, and might 
have been examined. ‘This being the 
case, it was most extraordinary that, with- 
out any ground of charge, the navy board 
should afterwards obtain a warrant to ar- 
rest captain Tomlinson. And here he had 
to remark, that the evidence which had 
been procured did not attach, in the 
slightest degree, to captain Tomlinson ; 
did not even name him, or venture to as- 
sert that they suspected him, or had any 
reason to suspect him; and it was certain- 
ly rather a hasty proceeding in Mr, Jus- 
tice Nares to grant the warrant on such 
slight grounds, and he could not help sup- 
posing that he must have been taken un- 
awares. The hon. gentleman then re- 
ferred tothe affidavits, in which the name 
of Captain Tomlinson never occurred. 
However, two Bow-street officers were 
dispatched in pursuit of him, while he was 
in the command of the sea fencibles at the 
mouth of the Scheldt. He surrendered 
himself, and on coming to town requested 
an interview with the solicitor ofthe navy, 
who refused to meet him until he submit- 
ted to the warrant. He asked, was this 
the treatment due to a gallant and merito- 
rious officer, to refuse him an explanation, 
ona charge of fifteen years standing, and 
after dragging him up to town on an ac- 
cusation of a capital felony? He could 
not help saying that it savoured something 
of malice. At last a hearing was granted 
him. Mr. Graham and Mr. Nares both 
said, that there was not a tittle of evidence 
in support of the charge; and when the 
solicitor of the navy proposed that he 
should be liberated on. bail, these gentle- 
men said, that there was no pretence for 
that; and the prosecution would have 
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ended here, but a bill of indictment, 
founded on exparte evidence, was found 
against captain Tomlinson and Mr. Tan- 
rier, by the grand jury of Middlesex.— 
Here the hon. gentleman recapitulated 
some of the particulars of the trial, and 
commented on the speech of the Attorney 
General (as reported on tlfat occasion, by 
a person employed by the prosecutors.) 
The result was the acquittal of captain 
Tomlinson, after having suffered what he 
must call’ a most cruel prosecution. It 
could not have been hoped that captain 
Tomlinson would be found guilty, for if 
there was a shadow of evidence against 
him the indictment would have been laid 
in Hampshire or Devonshire, and not in 
Middlesex, when it must necessarily have 
fallen to the ground. All the evidence 
which had been procured, was that of per- 
sons actuated by malice or spleen against 
the shipwright, Mr. Tanner, and there 
was no opportunity of procuring evidence 
to rebut them. On the whole, there ap- 
peared aconsiderable degree of malice 
manifested by the solicitor of the navy 
board, in the mede of conducting the pro- 
secution of captain Tomlinson and Tanner. 
On the 23d January, 1810, the Jatter en- 
treated to be allowed to state his case; 
but it was pretended, that nothing was 
known of it, though he saw the witnesses, 
who deposed against him, in the room of 
Mr. Knight, the solicitor of the navy. He 
was equally unsuccessful in an application 
to sir W. Rule, one of the commissioners 
of the navy. On the 4th February he 
was arrested, and kept in a lock-up house, 
after which he was sent to gaol, where he 
was left nine days before he was confront- 
ed with his accusers, who were suffered to 
go down to Dartmouth when they had 
signed the affidavits, from whence they re- 
turned on the 12th or 13th February. 
Whether, however, Tanner had been 
guilty or not, captain Tomlinson was not 
affected by the evidence, and the prosecu- 
tion must be attributed to malice and cruel 
oppression. Prior to the prosecution he 
had held an iniportant command, in con- 
sequence of a plan submitted to the Admi- 
ralty, for fitting out fire-ships on the ex- 
pédition to the Scheldt, in 1809. He had 
been furnished with orders for all the ne- 
céssary supplies, but afterwards had occa- 
sion to make strong representations of a 
deficiency ; and he was fully justified in 
doing so, for his character was at stake. 
He firmly believed that it was in conse- 
quence of those complaints that the prose- 


cution had been commenced against him, 
On the whole, he trusted the House would’ 
grant the papers he should move for, ag 
there was no other resource left to Cap. 
tain Tomlinson by which he could wipe 
off the stigma injuriously and maliciously 
thrown upon him. The honourable gen. 
tleman then paid the highest compli: 
ments to the private and professional cha- 
racter of captain Tomlinson, and conclud. 
ed by moving, in the first instance, “ That 
there be laid before this House, copies of 
all letters or informations given to the 
Navy Board, on which the prosecution 
was ordered against captain Tomlinson 
and Mr. Benjamin Tanner.” 

Mr. Croker denied that there was any 
delay or neglect in the Navy Board, 
in not having furnished the stores re. 
quired, consequently that they could not 
be accused of malice in the prosecution, 
There had been some years back a sort of 
mercantile and ship-building connection 
between Tomlinson and Tanner,’ subse- 
quentto which Tanner became a bankrupt, 
The assignees made a demand of a debt 
due from the captain to the latter, which 
demand he resisted, stating that he had 
no transaction with Tanner so far back 
as 1795. The assignees brought their 
action, and it was necessary to prove the 
signature of the captain to a document: a 
blacksmith from Dartmouth was put in 
the witnesses box, and was shewn a paper 
from the Navy Board, as of work done by 
him, and he was asked was that his sig: 
nature to the Bill? To which he replied 
«“ No.”? The counsel expressed his asto- 
nishment, and said, “ it must be, for it 
was a voucher from the Navy Board.”’ 
The blacksmith replied, «* Though it is 4 
voucher from the Navy Board, neverthe 


Upon this evidence the prosecution was 
grounded. So much for the malice: 
When Tanner was taken up for his sharé 
in the transaction, there were found in his 
desk certain remarkable papers, as of bills 
for work done by order of captain Tom- 
linson ; on one side of the papers was the 
real number of days charged, and on the 
other fictitious ones, in order to defraud 
government, so that instead of five or si 
days per man, there were charged I4 
days. When the false gains were sui 
med up, there appeared a remainder of 8 
bill in favour of Nicholas Tomlinson fot 
20 guineas; finding these fraudulent p® 
pers, was it malice in the Navy~ Board t 





| institute enquiry ? He proceeded to state 





less, it is not my writing. Itisa forgery.” ~ 
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various other circumstances of a suspi- 
cious nature, which at the time seemed 
fally to justify the proceedings of the Navy 
Board in the case of captain Tomlinson. 
- Lord Henniker condemned the opposi- 
tion given by the honourable Secretary to 
the Admiralty to the motion of the hon. 
ntleman. That motion was for papers, 
not to criminate or exculpate, but merely 
to enquire into the conduct of govern- 
ment towards an officer who had been en- 
ed in seventy-two battles. 

Sir Thomas Thompson defended the cha- 
racter of the Navy Board. He attempted 
to shew that they had been guilty of no 
neglect of duty in furnishing articles to 
captain Tomlinson ; stated, that they did 
not know of the subject of the prosecution, 
till within three days of its being com- 
menced ; and contended, that in ordering 
the prosecution, they had been actuated 
by no vindictive spirit. He sat in com- 
pany at the Navy Board with eleven as 
honourable men as any in this kingdom. 

Mr. Brand, from the high character 
which he had heard of the gentleman who 
was the subject of the motion, and the 
observations which had fallen from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, wished to 
make a few observations. The speech of 
the honourable Secretary was certainly 
calculated to make an impression on the 
House, which made it so much the more 
necessary to accede to the motion. He 
would not allude to what had been suid 
about malice; but that there was an un- 
favourable impression on the mind of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, against capt. 
Tomlinson, was very evident, If he him- 
self were to speak on such a subject, where 
acaptain of the British navy had been 
acquitted by the sentence of a judge, 
when not a tittle of evidence had been 
at he certainly would, at least, 

ave observed a more decorous mode of 
He would 


speaking of the gallant officer. 
not, with the levity used by the hon. Se- 
eretary, have so coupled the names of 
Tomlinson and Tanner, and Tanner and 


Tomlinson. He was acquitted, not be- 
cause the indictment against him was ill 
laid, nor because Tanner could not be 
prosecuted, but because there was not the 
smallest evidence against him; and he 
must say, that when an honourable captain 
of the British navy was acquitted, and 
when, through the medium of an -hon. 
friend of his, called for the production of 
documents to justify his character, the 
House was bound to give him such an op- 
(VOL. XXII) 
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portunity of clearing himself in the eyes 
of the country. After the strong impres- 
sion, too, attempted to be made against his 
character and honesty, they were bound 
to see these papers produced. Whatever 
had been the practice of the Navy Board, 
he should think that after a lapse of so 
many years, when the subject was, so 
trifling in its amount and accidental in the 
manner it came before them, it would 
have been more decorous if, instead of 
immediately ordering a prosecution, they 
had sent for capt. Tomlinson; and asked 
him in the first place to explain what 
they conceived was irregular or incorrect. 
Very different, however, was their mode 
of proceeding ; and though he would not 
say the prosecution was dictated by ma- 
lice, he would say that there must have 
been at least a strong leaning against the 
hon. captain. However strongly the hon. 
Secretary had put many of the cases, it 
might be possible that they could receive 
a satisfactory explanation. Indeed he un- 
derstood that many of the private memo- 
randa that night first produced, would be 
explained by the very papers required. 
The item of 20/. for instance, referred to 
muskets taken in a prize by capt. Tomlin- 
son, and sold to a volunteer corps. He 
had not the honour of an acquaintance 
with capt. Tomlinson, but when he knew 
that he stood high in the opinion of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who 
wished to come forward in his behalf, that 
he had displayed high valour in fighting 
the battles of his country; and when he 
called on the House, merely to afford him 
the means of re-establishing his high and 


injured honour, they ought, in his opinion, 


to lend a willing hand to afford him every 
means for that purpose. 

Mr. Croker in explanation said, he had 
merely stated the facts on which the Navy 


‘Board had acted, without arguing from 


these facts. 

Mr. W. Smith said; it appeared to him 
that the manner in which the Navy Board 
had been defended by the hon. Secretary 
and the hon. baronet, were as opposite as 
light and darkness.. In defending the 
Navy Board from malice, the honourable 
Secretary certainly left-an impression on 
his mind not very favourable, and. oppo- 
site, perhaps, to what he intended; but 
what had been said by ‘the hon. baronet, 
a member of the Navy Board, had been 
said in a way that certainly did him great 
credit. He stated mattersin a clear way, 
—_ colouring, and he thought he had 

(N) a 
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proved not only no neglect of duty in the 
Navy Board, but that they had shown no 
malice or dislike in the prosecution. It 
appeared to him that they had committed 
no impropriety but one. Considering 
how long captain Tomlinson had been in 
the service, they acted in a hasty manner. 
‘When he had fought so long the battles 
of his country—when so great a command 
was entrusted to him in the Walcheren 
Expedition—he confessed it did appear 
hard that, on such slight grounds, the At- 
torney General should have been instruct- 
ed to bring a prosecution against him for 
felony. And this was the whole of the 
charge against the Navy Board in this 
transaction. Sufficient ground, in his opi- 
nion, had been stated for the production 
of the papers. It would be said perhaps 
.that his conduct to the Admiralty and 
Navy Boards had been petulant and vio- 
lent—([cries of No, from the ministerial 
bench }—Then if not so, there could be no 
charge against him. Of captain Tomlin- 
son he knew nothing personally ; he knew 
only that he was acquitted from the pro- 
secution brought against him: he was as- 
sured by a gentleman in his parish, for 
whom he had the highest esteem, that he 
had observed captain Tomlinson in various 
relations, both as a private individual and 
a magistrate, and that such a charge could 
not be brought forward with the slightest 
shadow of foundation. What were they 
to think of such a prosecution, when they 
were told that it was scouted by the court, 
who would not-even allow evidence to be 
brought forward against it. It could not 
be denied, that an allegation of fraud had 
been made against captain Tomlinson, 
and it could not be denied that the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had detailed, what 
he conceived to be irrefragable evidence, 
to prove that he had committed that fraud. 
What, then, was the demand of captain 
Tomlinson? That as a charge had been 
brought against him in an open court, 
where he had no opportunity of bringing 
forward evidence, and afterwards twice in 
that House, such papers might be produced 
as. would enable him to go into the whole 
of the case. Capt. Tomlinson must have 
lost his memory, and lost his judgment, 
if he wished for the production of papers 
which would not produce an effect such 
as he alleged they would produce. It was 
very hard such a charge should be allowed 
to attach to a gentleman who held so high 
@ situation in the navy [No, from the mi- 
nisterial bench]. Then if he held at pre- 





sent no situation, it was very hard surely, 
that a charge which could not be proved 
against him, and which he was willing to 
go into so minutely, should be the meang 
of preventing him from being employed 
by his country. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that, as the sup. 
porters of the motion had entirely excul 
pated the Navy Board from all blame, they 
had taken the ground from under the hon, 
mover. He justified the Secretary of the 
Admiralty from the hard measure which 
had been dealt out to him, and thought it 
was impossible for him to have taken any 
other course than he had done to refute 
the imputations thrown out against the 
Board he was defending. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the hon, 
Secretary of the Admiralty had brought 
forward much new matter without the 
smallest evidence. But taking all that had 
been alledged, what was there init? Be 
cause captain Tomlinson wasin partnership, 
and because Tanner had committed forgery, 
were they entitled to proceed against cap. 
tain Tomlinson without any evidence? 
Should that justify a prosecution againsta 
captain of the British navy? After they 
had failed in the warrant, upon the very 
same evidence they went before a grand 
jury. This shewed a singular zeal in pro 
secution, With all deference to the gen- 
tlemen who presided at the Navy Board, 
he could not but think that as a board 
they had been negligent of their duty.— 
The hon. gentleman then went into several 
particulars of the case of captain Tomlin 
son, and argued that there was not the 
smallest ground to doubt, from any thing 
that had yet been said or produced, the 
statement of captain Tomlinson. Wasit 
not necessary, therefore, that the matter 
should be enquired into? 
there was something like a persecuting 
spirit displayed in this business, if not by 
the Navy Board, at least by those whom 
they employed. The business was first 
brought before Mr. Nares, then before 
Mr. Graham, than whom no man stood 
higher in the estimation of the public, a 
an upright and intelligent magistrate, ané 
both Mr. Nares and Mr. Graham thought 
there were not even grounds for holding 
captain Tomlinson to bail. Here it wa 
taken on the same evidence to a gi 
jury ; and the Attorney General said, that 
he ought to be hanged, because he hap- 
pened to be connected with a fraudulemt 
partner. This was a curious conclusion 
to jump at. He wondered bow so greats 
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lawyer as he was, could have sanctioned 
such a prosecution. This enquiry was 
due to the country. The country owed 
much to captain Tomlinson. It was due 
to the country, because he was a proscribed 
man, and was deprived of an honourable 
employment in the service of that countr 

which so often he had gallantly defended. 

Mr. Croker again explained. He had 
not argued the case to prove captain Tom- 
linson’s guilt, but to shew that the Navy 
Board had grounds for what they did. 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that the speech of 
the hon. Secretary had exactly the effect 
as if he had argued against captain Tom- 
linson. 

Lord Cochrane wished an investigation 
not only for the sake of the individual 
member, but of the profession to which he 
belonged. He had heard him universally 
well spoken of, not only as a gallant 
officer, but as a moral and conscientious 

entleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the House would not be misled by their 
feelings to enter upon a jurisdiction quite 
new tothem. It was impossible for the 
House to take upon themselves the func- 
tions of a court. 

Mr, Abercromby thought captain Tom- 
linson placed in a very unfortunate situa- 
tion. His name had been introduced be- 
fore into the discussions of that House, 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty, not an 
ordinary member, had misrepresented his 
case. The correction ought to have the 
same notoriety. Might not a naval court 
of enquiry be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of a Committee of that House? 

Mr. Yorke observed, that if that. which 
the last speaker had recommended were 
done, it still could not be brought before a 
court martial, as the circumstance hap- 
pened 15 years ago, and therefore such a 
proceeding would be contrary to the arti- 
cles of war. 

_ Sir F. Burdett said, that as captain Tom- 
linson was aspersed by a charge of parti- 
Cipating in the embezzlement of the pub- 
lic money, the House was called upon to 
go into an enquiry. 

. Mr. Lyttleton considered captain Tom- 
linson as having suffered a most extraordi- 
nary hardship, and parliament he thought 
Would dishonour itself by not adopting in- 
Vestigation, 

Mr. Westerne shortly replied ; after 
which the House divided. 

For the Motion....+...sesseoereeeeeS] 
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Petition FROM GLASGOW RESPECTING 
THE Renewal or THE East Inpia Com- 
PANY’S CuarTER.] Mr. Houston present- 
ed a Petition from the lord provost, magis- 
trates, and common council of the city of 
Glasgow, in council assembled, setting 
forth, 

“ That in the view of the approaching 
expiration of the charter of the united 
company of merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, the Petitioners beg 
leave respectfully to canvey to the House 
their sentiments and wishes on this impor- 
tant subject, a subject which, at the pre- 
sent crisis, is so highly interesting to the 
city of Glasgow, as well as to the empire 
at large; and that in addressing the en- 
lightened legislature of this country, the 
Petitioners deem it quite unnecessary to 
use any arguments farther than an appeal 
to the experience of past ages to prove 
the general inexpediency of commercial 
monopolies ; the Petitioners presume not 
to offer any suggestions relative to the fu- 
ture government, civil and military, of the 
British possessions in India; and the 
disclaim any interference whatever wit 
the existence of the East. India Company 
as a trading corporation, or with its inter- 
nal arrangements, and foreign and domes- 
tic establishments ; all they humbly pro- 
pose is, that the exclusive privileges of 
the Company may not be renewed or con- 
tinued, and that the trade to the vast coun- 
tries between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Streights of Magellan may be laid 
open to the commercial enterprize of 
all the subjects of the empire ; and that 
not only the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, but also the subjects of 
all other governments in amity with this 
country, should have been admitted to 
commercial intercourse with the British 
possessions in India, while British subjects 
were excluded, appears an unnatural and 
extremely hard, if not an unjust arrange- 
ment, and, at the present period, when 
our inveterate enemy is exerting all his 
power to debar this nation from commerce 
with the continent of Europe, the: conti- 
nuation of such a system would be pecu- 
liarly inexpedient;. the admission of a 
free and unfettered trade with the very. 
large proportion of the population of the; 
globe, comprehended under the exclusive 
grant of the East India Company, fortu-; 
nately presents a substitute for the partjal 
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and temporary loss of European com- 
merce ;° ‘it will afford an extensive field 
for the employment of -mercantile talents 
and capital beyond the tyrannical grasp of 
the enemy ; and te the opening of such a 
field, at such a conjuncture, it is not easy 
to foresee any well-founded objection, es- 
pecially when there is strong reason to be- 
lieve, that the capital of the. East India 
Company is not adequate to the trade, and 
when it appears that the Company has, 
since the last renewal of its charter, added 
greatly to its debt; and that the mono- 
poly has not proved advantageous even to 
the trading corporation, for whose behoof 
it was granted; and praying the House, 
in its wisdom, to adopt such’ measures as 
may render it lawful for any of his majes- 
ty’s subjects, from and after the Ist day of 
March, 1814, to carry on from any of 
the ports of the united kingdom a free and 
unlimited trade with the British posses- 
sions in India, and with the other coun- 
tries situated to the east of the Cape of 
Good Hope and to the west of Cape 
Horn.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Breacs or PriviteceE—ComptaintT RE- 
SPECTING a WITNESS BEING ARRESTED. ] 
On: the métion of Mr. Eden, Mr: Dan was 


called to the bar, and examined by the 


Speaker. Mr. Dan stated, that he was an 
attorney, that in consequence of his orders 
Hindson, the sheriff’s officer, had been in- 
structed to arrest Mr. Campbell ; that after 
the arrest, Hindson:came to him with a 
eae which he said, Campbell offered as 

is protection from arrest ; that the paper 
shewn to him by the clerk (the order of 
the Committee for Mr. Campbell’s attend- 
‘ance as a witness) was that paper; that 
he conceived it was a trick to facilitate 
escape ; that he also doubted, if authentic, 
whether it was an essential protection ; 
because Mr. Campbell was arrested, not 
in going to the Committee, but on his re- 
turn home ; that the Committee was not 
described in the paper asa Committee of 
the House of Commons, and that the resi- 
dence of Mr. Campbell was not specified. 
Having withdrawn, 

Mr. Eden said, that Mr. Dan’s statement 
had been so satisfactory, that he was sure 
the House would agree to his motion for 
discharging that gentleman from any fur- 
ther attendance. 

Mr. Dan was accordingly discharged, 
as was also Hindson, the sheriff’s officer. 

On the niction of Mr, Eden, Mr. Pal- 





Breach of Privileges «ETS 
mer was then called to the bar, and exae 
mined by the Speaker. 

Mr. Palmer stated, that he was ordered to 
attend the Committee on Monday ; that 
he was arrested a little after four in the af. 
ternoon of that day,-having left the Com. 
mittee a little before four; that he lived at 
Limehouse: that he was arrested in Black. 
friar’s-road, goimg to call on his brother. 
in-law Mr. Campbell; that Grace, theshe« 
riff’s officer, arrested him, that he shewed 
Grace the order for his attendance on the 
Commitee ; that Grace said, he was obliged 
to take him, although he expressed no 
doubt of the authenticity of the order; 
that he told Grace he was going back to 
the House of Commons for a letter from 
the Chairman of the Committee ; that he 
had been instructed by the Committee te 
go to Mr. Campbell, who was in — 
in the neighbourhood of Blaekfriars’-road, 
and. toe return to the House, where he 
would find either the Chairman of the Comms, 
mittee or a note from him; that while . 
acting under these directions, and return.’ 
ing from Mr. Campbell, he was arrested: 
and that he had in vain stated all these 
cireumstances to the officer.—The Witness 
having withdrawn, 

Mr. Eden observed, that before he 
moved to call in Grace, he would state to 
the House, the object of the Committee, in 
sending Mr. Palmer to Mr. Campbell. 
During the examination of Mr. Palmer be- 
fore the Committee, that gentleman re- 
ceived information, that his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Campbell, had been arrested on bit 
way to attend the Committee as a witness 
They conceiving it to be their duty, @ 
maintenance of the privileges of parlia- 
ment, to bring the fact before the House, 
requested Mr. Palmer to go to Mr. Camp> 
bell, and to prevent him from endeavour 
ing to procure his discharge by bail. 

-"Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer, ow this 
statement, was inclined to think that Mr) 
Palmer, when arrested, could not be coa- 
sidered as a witness, but as a messenger) 
and doubted whether under those-circuifi> | 
stanees he was entitled to protection. 

Mr. Eden argued by-analogy, from the 
practice of courts of Jaw, that Mr. Palmer 
was entitled to protection, and stated two 
cases in support of his argument. ‘Fhe on@ 
was of a person whose cause was put ‘off 
early in the morning, but who, not returl- 
ing home until evening, was on bis return 
arrested ; the other was of a womaly 
whose cause was decided ona Friday, but 
who, waiting until Saturday for a stage 
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which to return home, was arrested in 
getting into the stage. In beth those cases 
the courts decided, that the individuals 
were entitled to protection. 

Mr. Wynn said, that this wasa novel case ; 
but the inclination of his mind was, that 
Mr. Palmer ought to be protected. He 
had been ordered by the Committee to do 
a particular act before his return home, 
and was therefore not released from his 
attendance at the time of his arrest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer doubted, 
inthe first place, the power of a Committee 
to appoint a messenger. If, however, they 
had that power, his protection ovght to 
describe him as a messenger, not as a wit- 
ness. Otherwise a sheriff’s officer might 
be involved in endless perplexities. For 
suppose a sheriff’softicer met a man against 
whom he had a writ, going to Hamp- 
stead, and that man were to tell him, that 
he was sent on a message by a committee 
of the House of Commons, although the 
letter, which he might shew as his pro- 
tection, was merely a summons as a wit- 
ness before that committee, it would be 
hard to impose on the sherifl’s officer 
the necessity of believing such 7 state- 
ment. It mi rhaps be expedient to 
postpone the Sdervnsspaue of this 
case, in order to afford time for delibera- 
tien. 

The Speaker observed, that if the case 
were to stand over, it must be on the prin- 
ciple alone. No new cireumstances could 
appear. In old times, even before the 
Revolution, it had always been held to be 


the undoubted right of the House of Com- } 
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nesses from returning home by any other 
than the straight course. 

Mr. Stephen was of opinion, that had the 
suspension of Mr, Palmer’s return home 
been his own chaiee, he would not have 
been entitled to the privilege of protec- 
tion; but it was evidently the act ef the 
Committee. 

Mr. Eden also trusted, that the House 
would consider the deviation of Mr. Pal- 
mer from the straight line of his retury 
sufficiently accounted for, and that they 
would give him the benefit of protection, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if such 
were the wish of the House, expressed his 
entire acquiescence in ijt. 

Sir J. Newport thought it emigmatical 
that two brethers, summoned to attend 
the same cemmittee, should be arrested on 
the same day, and on writs issued by two 
different attornies, 

Mr. Wilberforce bore testimony to the 
character of Mr. Campbell. He under 
stood that Mr. Campbell was a man of 
great worth, and considerable property. 
He had beer a settler in New South Wales; 
but had been compelied; about eight years 
age, to come over to this country to give 
evidence on a trial, and had since beer 
involved in diffeulties by the conduct of 
hig agent. He repeated that he had ua~ 
doubted authority for stating, that Mr. 
Campbell wasa man of mest enblemished’ 
character. 

Sir 4. Piggott thinking it desirable, that 
Grace, the sherift’s officer, should be ealled 
in, 

He was accerdingty called te the bar, 


moas to protect from arrest, witnesses Fand being examined by the Speaker, 
summoned either to the House, or to a fstated; that on Monday, at about half 
committee, in eoming, staying, and return- | past four o’elock, he arrested Mr. Palmer | 
ing. In his view of the present question, | inCharlotte street, Black-friars-read ; that 
the character of Mr. Palmer as a messen-. } Mr. Palmer came to bis howse to enquire 
ger, seemed to be a secondary considera- | for Mr. Campbell; that he directed hinr 
tion, The House must first dispose of his [to Hindson’s ; that he fellowed him to 
quality as a witness ; that he had been in | Hindson’s; and that on coming out he 
attendance as a witness before the Com- | served him with a writ; that Mr. Palmer 
Iaittee, was clear: that he was not to re- | shewed hinr a letter, requiring his attend- 
tum tothe Committee in the capacity of a | ance as a witness befere a committee of 
Witness was also clear. The question for | the House of Commons, but that never 
the House to consider was, whether Mr. | having seen sech a thing before, and the 
Palmer was bona fide on his return home | writ being of such a nature as to expose 
Wherhewasarrested. Mhe had net taker | him to the greatest risk, in the event of 
@more than lawfut latitude—if his depar- | Mr. Palmer’s éscape upon a false pretext, 
ture from: the direct hne of his return was | he had beerr compelied, witli a view to his 
satisfactorily accounted for by the inter- | own security, not to allow Mr. Palmer to 
vening act which had been described— || go.—Fhe sheriff’s efficer’ having witlhi= 
the House would have to decide whether | drawn, 

i that case they would eut'short his pro- || Mir: Edew moved, ‘that the privileges of 
teetion, and by: doing so, farbid their wit- |i the House be granted to Mr: Patmer, and 
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that he be discharged from arrest.—-Or- 
dered. 

He then moved, that Grace, the sheriff’s 
officer, be discharged from further attend- 
ance; which was also agreed to. 


SICILIAN Sussiwy.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Sup- 


ly, 
' jad Castlereagh rose for the purpose of 
proposing the annual vote for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty of his Majesty with the 
King of the Two Bicilies. He did not 
feel that it would be necessary for him to 
go at present into any details upon a sub- 
ject, the line of conduct upon which seem- 
sed so clear; but if any hon. member 
should require further information, he 
should be happy to afford it. It was now 
four years since this grant had first been 

roposed and adopted, and at this period, 
it would be quite superfluous for him to 
detain the House by a justification of the 
policy on which the treaty was founded. 
He flattered himself that those individuals 
who on former occasions had opposed the 
vote, would now concede their objections, 
for he had the satisfaction to state, that his 
Sicilian Majesty had effected an important 
change in his government and councils, 
equally favourable to his own and to the 
interests of Great Britain. The whole mi- 
litary establishment of the kingdom had 
been placed under the controul of lord 
William Bentinck, who would be enabled 
from the confidence that was reposed in 
him, and from the power with which he 
was invested, not only to apply the vari- 
ous means he possessed to the protection 
of the island, but even to aggression 
upon the common enemy. It would be 
almost condescending too far to attempt 
by any detail, to refute the foul calumny 
originated in France, that Great Britain 
had imitated the conduct of the ruler of 
that country in their treatment of the go- 
vernment of Sicily ; that she had assumed 
all the authority of an independent state, 
for the purpose of appropriating to herself 
the resources and produce of the island of 
Sicily. The only design the British mi- 
nistry had in view was, to discharge with 
strict fidelity the duties of an ally, whose 
anxiety was to stop the progress of an 
overwhelming tyranny, which would 
sweep away in its progress every vestige 
of liberty. With this design they felt 
themselves called upon, from circumstances 
of urgent necessity, for the protection not 
only of the independence of Sicily, but for 


Sicilian Subsidy. [188 
the security of our own army, to produce 
a change of the system of government; 
and in consequence of the representation 
of the British envoy for that purpose, 
every thing that could be expected had 
been conceded by the king of that island, 
In future, therefore, we might consider Sj. 
cily secure in itself, and as a spot from 
whence could be drawn most important 
means of annoyance to the common enemy, 
His lordship concluded by moving a reso- 
lution for the grant of 400,0001, to enable 
his Majesty to make good the treaty en. 
tered into with his Sicilian majesty. 

Sir John Newport thought that a much 
more satisfactory explanation was due 
from the noble lord, on a matter of a 
much magnitude. He could scarcely bes 
lieve that ministers, who on former occas 
sions had thrust themselves forward as the 
friends and supporters of existing esta. 
blishments, should now attempt to justify 
the subversion of that of Sicily. Did the 
noble lord mean to assert, that it was not 
true, that by means of the British authori 
ties the king had been induced to abdicate 
his throne in favour of his son? Uninform- 
ed as he was upon the subject, judging onl 
from appearances, he confessed that this 
proceeding did appear to him very similar 
to the conduct of Buonaparté, who forced 
the king of Spain to abdicate his throne in 
favour of his son Ferdinand, and then took 
advantage of it to claim Spain as his own, 
property. ‘To whom was this money now, 
proposed to be voted, paid? and to what 
was it applied? These were enquiries, in 
the present condition of our finances, of 
much importance ; but above all, the Bri- 
tish government should take care to make. 
it evident to all the world, that its conduct, 
was not similar to that of our perfidious, 
enemy, which had justly met with the re 
probation of all who dared to be impartial. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that if parlia 
mentary enquiry were requisite, the right, 
hon. baronet was too well acquainted with, 
the forms of the House to need information, 
how complaints were to be brought fore 
ward. If sucha step should be taken, his 
lordship was prepared to meet the most) 
minute investigation. He was happy 
assure the Committee that there was not 
. the slightest ground for stating, that it was 
even at the suggestion, much less upon 
the demand of the British minister, that 
the King of Sicily was induced to abdicate 
his. throne in favour of his son: how Jb 
could be called an abdication he , was 4 
a loss to imagine, since it was merely 
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atemporary delegation of power, which 
might at any time be resumed by his ma- 
jesty—on the motives to this act his lord- 
ship would not give an opinion, but cer- 
tain it was that it was wholly voluntary. 
The only claim made by lord William 
Bentinck was, that the king of Sicily 
should put his government upon such a 
footing as to make it compatible with the 
safety of the British army, that it should 
remain in the island. As on her part 
Great Britain was anxious to discharge 
her portion of the treaty, so on the part 
of Sicily it was expected that she should 
perform hers. With regard to the ques- 
tion, to whom the money was paid, and 
by whom it was applied, it would be suf- 
ficient to answer, that it was delivered to 
the king of Sicily and administered by his 
government. If, as it seemed to be re- 
quired, a general explanation of the con- 
duct and policy towards our ally were ne- 
cessary, the transactions not only of the 
last, but of many preceding years, must 
bereferred to; and although his lordship 
did not shrink from the investigation, he 
did not conceive that the present was the 
fit opportunity for entering upon it. By 
such a trial, he was confident, that the ster- 
ling metal of the national honour and cha- 
racter would only be rendered more bright 
and pure. That any comparison was to 
be drawn between the conduct of Great 
Britain and that of France it was ridiculous 
to contend, since while the latter had go- 
verned by lawless ambition, the former 
had been guided by unshaken fidelity. 
The steps taken by the government of this 
country were justified by the paramount 
necessity of the case. 

Sir J. Newport again adverted to the re- 
sistance given by ministers to his sugges- 
tion on a former occasion, that Sicily 
should be governed by British authorities. 
Immediately afterwards, however, the Bri- 
tish government was detected intermed- 
dling with the organization and proceed- 
ings of thé Spanish Cortes, and was now 
the declared promoter of a revolution in 
Sicily. It was perfectl y obvious, without 
any assertion from the noble lord, that mi- 
nsters were anxious to shun enquiry, for 
ifenquiry were courted, when could a time 
be found more fit than the present for such 
apurpose? A full and complete exposi- 
tion of their motives and conduct was due 
to the country, the purity of whose na- 
tional character was sullied by an imputa- 
tion of the blackest kind, which it was the 


duty of the government immediately to 
Temove, 
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Mr. Wilberforce pointed out the distinc- 
tion between the conduct of Buonaparté 
with regard to Spain, and of England with 
regard to Sicily. The pretended abdica- 
tion of the throne of Spain procured by the 
former, wasa mere hypocritical veil, under 
which he concealed his base and treache- 
rous designs. 

Mr. Stephen conceived, that the right 
hon. baronet had forgot the nature of for- 
mer discussions on the subject. The ob- 
jections then urged to the grant were, 
that it was impolitic to grant money while 
the peasants of Sicily were so oppressed 
by the noblesse, and that this country 
ought to insist upon a civil reformation in- 
that kingdom, by the restitution of what 
was generally termed the rights of ‘man. 
These objections had been most ably and 
eloquently answered by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning), then Secretary 
of State, who had said—*« He trusted 
the House would not desire that 10,000 
men, with bayonets on their shoulders, 
should set about reformation ; that he did 
not think they were the most proper phi- 
losophers to revolutionize a country, and 
teach the people the value of liberty.” 
The hon. and learned gentleman depre- 
cated the practice of adopting gross and 
ridiculous calumnies set on foot by the 
enemy, as being unworthy of considera- 
tion in that House. For the moment the 
House began to reason upon them, those 
calumnies were delivered from the ridicule 
which otherwise would attach to them. 
Was it not ridiculous to assimilate the con- 
duct of Great Britain in respect to Sicily 
with that of Buonaparté towards Spain? 
The right hon.. baronet wished for further 
information, but was it really necessary to 
satisfy Europe, that in rendering assis- 
tance to Sicily, the object of Great Britain 
was to annex the kingdom to the domi- 
nions of her ally? The change which 
had taken place was desirable, for it had 
averted the danger. 

Sir J. Newport answered, that it was of 
the utmost importance not only that our 
national honour should be perfectly pure, 
but that it should be unsuspected even b 
our enemies. It was not fit that Great 
Britain should justify her injustice by as- 
serting that the actions of France were of 
a blacker dye. The noble lord had main- 
tained, that paramount necessity dictated 
our ——s in Sicily : necessity was 
the tyrant’s plea, and how many coun- 
tries had Buonaparté taken possession of . 
and over-run, on the ground that the 
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safety of his empire and the tranquillity | 
of Europe’ required it? Many facts yet | 
femaived in the dark, doubtless, because 
they would not bear the light; among 
which was the banishment and restoration 
of the barons suspected of intercourse with 
the enemy.. 

Lord Castlereagh re-asserted, that neces- 
sity alone had induced the British minis- 
ter, Bet, as was. supposed, to overthrow 
the system, but merely to make a repre- 
sentation to the king of Sicily against the 
existing form of government. The whole 
change that succeeded was voluntary, nor 
were the British authorities concerned in 
or responsible for it. During these trans- 
actions the conduct of ford. William Ben- 
tinck had been not less remarkable for 
mildness and forbearance, than for a rigid 
execution of his instructions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 
upon the triamphant tone in which the 
right hon. baronet had reminded the 
House, that his recommendation at a for- 
mer period had at length been attended 
to by the alteration which had been pro- 
duced in Sicily. If however the British 
government had not waited until the pre- 
sent time before it interfered, the object 
would have been defeated, inasmuch as 
matters were not until now ripe for the 
change accomplished, nor would it even 
at this time have been proper to have pro- 
ceeded to the extent advised by the right 
hon. baronet in his former speeches. If it 
were questionable at this time whether in- 
terference were right, surely at any former 
period (before the danger which lately 
threatened the British army was apparent) 
it wonld have been most unjustifiable. He 
admitted the fitness of' removing from the 
British character the greatest of all stig- 
mas cast upon us by our enemies, namely, 
that we were actuated by the same princi- 
ples that governed them, if that might be 
called: government which acknowledged 
no law. He was surprised, however, to 
find, that the right hon. baronet was the in- 
strument by which these unfounded ca- 
lumnies were circulated. 

Sir J. Newport maintained, that it was a 
totally different thing to make terms with 
our ally when he was independent, and 
when he had an army of 15,000 British 
soldiers in his territory. Perhaps upon 
enquiry, he should agree that it was im- 
portant that the revolution should be ac- 
complished; but he required, and the 
required, ‘that it should be made 
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was justifiable. It was a very easy, 
though not perhaps a satisfactory way of 
answering arguments, to accuse the indis 
vidual employing them of improper mo 
tives; under certain circumstances he 
might be proud of the disapprobation of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, more particularly when they en 
deavoured to deter him from the discharge 
ofa public duty, which as a member of 
parliament he felt himself called upon to 
perform. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer. 
ed, that the objection just made, that we 
ought to have treated with our ally while 
he was free, could not apply, inasmuch as, 
at the formation of the treaty, to fulfil 
which this grant was proposed, there wasa 
British army in Sicily. 

Mr. Bastard gave his vote for the grant, 
upon the explanation of tbe noble lord, 
considering that we were justified in inter. 
fering with the government of Sicily, in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
treaty, and that if necessity urged, we 
should take possession of that country by 
force of arms. 

Mr. Hume stated some circumstances 
respecting the application of the grants of 
former years, from local knowledge, and 
justified the propriety in government ab 
staining from interference before. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Me. Cuinnery’s Derateation.} Mri 
Bankes adverted to the deficit in the ac 
count of a public officer in the Treasury, 
and recommended the adoption of some 
means of preventing in future the accw 
mulation of frauds on the public. : 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the accounts of Mr. Chinnery to have 


the surplus of some years, against the de 
ficiencies of others, the appearance of the 
whole was so fair, that it was a matter 

little surprise that the auditors had been 
deceived. The inaccuracies in them. could 
only be detected by looking to the ac 
counts for a considerable time back 
These back accounts had been neglected; 
but latterly, an effort had been made to 
get them into a-more regular and prope? 
train. As there were a great many 6 
these accounts to look to, it was a cons 
derable time before the accounts of Mr. 
Chinnery were hunted, as it were, into 
such a corner, that it was hardly possible 
for the defaulter. to escape. He did no 
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those whose duty it was to look to the ac- 
counts, but still he contended, that to de- 
tect the defaulter was very difficult, from 
the nature of the accounts. He had him- 
self on one occasion examined a person 
on the subject, and been imposed upon. 
Mr. Rose said, he had introduced Mr. 
Chinnery in 1783, who had been private 
secretary to the then lord chancellor, lord 
Thurlow. Mr. Chinnery was strongly 
recommended by the lord chancellor, and 
in consequence he (Mr. Rose) took an 
opportunity of naming him to a sitvation, 
He understood, about nine months after 
he had done so, that Mr. Chinnery ac- 
uitted himself in a very satisfactory. man- 
ner, and that he was very ingenious, and 
at the same time attentive to his duty, 
For four or five years Mr. Chinnery ap- 
peared to go on very well, but after that 
time he got into an extravagant way of 
living, which he (Mr. Rose) thought ill 
became his situation. He remonstrated 
with him on the subject. Mr. Chinnery, 
from the two agencies with which he was 
entrusted, and the accounts of the Trea- 
sury, which he had to manage, was in the 
habit of receiving not less than 4,000/. per 
year.. The preduce of one quarter was 
usually given into his hands at once, which 
was about 1,000/. and the security of Mr. 
Chinnery was 3,000/. On his remonstrat- 
ing with Mr. Chinnery on the extrava- 


gant way of life he had got into, he re- 7 


plied that he was enabled to do so by the 
support which he drew from other funds 
than those with which he (Mr. R.) was ac- 
quainted. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that he had never known what those fands 
were, nor that any sach were in existence. 
From the situation in which Mr. Chin- 
nery had been, he had*certainly no reason 
to think him in possession of any thing of 
that kind. When he (Mr. R.) was in the 
Treasury, 14 or 15 years ago, Mr. Chin- 
nery, in’ consequence of a remonstrance, 
assured him that.the world were much 
mistaken in his circumstances, as he had 
other resources than he was generally 
known to possess. From that period, he 
(Mr. R.) had ceased to speak to him fre- 
quentiy, and had indeed very seldom 
spoke to him since. About a year and a 
half ago, he saw Mr. Chinnery was still 
going on in the same extravagant manner. 
On this occasion he wrote to him a letter, 
in which he told him, “ that nothing could 
€ more scandalous than the style in 
which he lived. That he (Mr. 8.) was 
certain that he could have no honest 
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fands capable of supporting such ex- 
pences, and that though it was nothing to 
the world how persons lived who were 
differently situated, yet in the situation of 
Mr. Chinnery such a course must appear 
reprehensible to all. He farther told him, 
that he had always observed, that when a 
man greatly exceeded his income, there 
was but little security for his honour, and 
that feeling this, he should communicate 
his thoughts on the subject to his right 
hon. friend,” —He thought there wag no 
excuse for Mr. Chinnery, as he had been 
living ia a shamefully extravagant manner 
for 14 or 15 years. Mr. Chinnery had 
been in the habit of giving concerts, 
which were attended by performers of the 
first celebrity. When he spoke to him 
on this subject, he was answered, by Mr. 
Chinnery, that they were friends of his, 
and that these musicians would receive no 
pay, and consequently the charge of his 
concerts was but trifling. He knew persons 
of great consideration who were in the ha- 
bit of attending these concerts, but he had 
never gone to one, lest he should seem to 
give his sanction to such doings. The 
only time he was ever in Mr. Chinnery’s 
house was, when he went to stand god- 
father to that young man, with whose 
name the public were familiar (Mr. Chin- 
nery, jun.) When a Bill was brought in 
two years ago by the hon. baronet oppos 
site, he had endeavoured to frame it to 
meet cases like the present, and he 
thought at that time that if he could be 
laid hold of, Mr. Chinnery might be the 
first affected by that Bill. He was not 
aware that this subject would be touched 
upon, or he would have brought the ecor- 
respondence which had taken place on 
the subject with him, to shew how anxi- 
ous he had been to induce Mr. Chinnery 
to change his conduct, not only withia 
the last one or two years, but for the last 
14 or 15 years. 

Mr. H. Martin thought the mode of 
issuing money was highly improper. If 
the right hon. gentleman opposite would 
not suggest a plan, he would, on a future 
day, make a motion to that effect. 

‘ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that a change which had been made in that 
department would be a security against 
the recurrence of such an accident. He 
meant, that the clerks should be audited 
every quarter. 

Mr. Bankes had no doubt but govern- 
ment was at present perfectly awake to _ 
the disease, he might say, consumption, 
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which had ‘been preying on them for so 
many years. But, in his opinion, there 
was nothing that could give a check to it 
but constant auditing. The two persons, 
who filled the situation of auditors, he had 
the greatest confidence in, he meant Mr. 
Thompson, third secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and Mr. Cotton, chief clerk under 
him; they were both fully’ capable of 
their office;. but accounts ought to be 
oftener examined. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 26. 


PETITION FROM GLASGOW RESPECTING 
THE Kast Inp1a Company’s CHARTER.] 
Mr. Houston presented a Petition from the 
Merchants House of the city of Glasgow, 
setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners have, in common 
with other classes: of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, been prevented from trading to the 
countries to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in consequence of charters of 
monopoly granted to the East India Com- 
pany; and that the Petitioners humbly 
beg leave to represent, that they are, by 
such charters, not only individually ex- 
cluded from a most beneficial commerce, 
but they are deprived of privileges which 
they are proud to prize as their birth-right, 
and which, as no temptation could induce 
them willingly to relinquish, no payment 
is sufficient to purchase ; and that, besides 
the manifest injury which such charters 
have produced on the efforts of individuals, 
they have necessarily had a similar effect 
on the national resources, which, under a 
free trade, must have become greatly. 
more considerable than while the com- 
merce is restricted and confined; the Pe- 
titioners, being convinced that such im- 
portant truths cannot fail to produce con- 
viction of the impolicy of any monopoly 
of the trade to India and China, look to 
the expiration of the present East India 
Charter with the confident hope of seeing 
a period put to any exclusive trade to 
those countries, and a wide field thus laid 
open to the capital, skill, and industry of 
British merchants and manufacturers ; in 
this contident hope and expectation the 
Petitioners humbly pray, that no mono- 
poly be granted of the commerce and 
navigation to the countries eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but that the 
trade may be free and open, in the same 
manner as other branches of commerce, 
not only to the port of London, but to 





all the other ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Gotp Coin anp Bank Note Amenp. 
MENT Bitt.] On the motion for the se. 
cond reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Morris, entertaining the same ob. 
jections he had always professed to the 
measure in contemplation, which objec. 
tions were still strengthened by the new 
clauses added to the Bill, could not for. 
bear enforcing them again, even in that 
early stage of the measure. The Bill, asit 
stood, went to give to the paper of a com. 
pany, the same currency as to the coin of 
the realm, and to make those notes a legal 
tender in every instance, without provid. 
ing any additional security against forgery, 
or against any excessive issue which might, 
and would still further depress them. The 
system of paper circulation was not new, 
it had been at some period or other at- 
tempted by most nations in Europe, and its 
invariable consequence had been to entail 
bankruptcy on government, and ruin and 
misery on thousands of innocent indivi- 
duals. The same effects might be expected, 
or at Jeast apprehended, in this country, 
from the Bill then before the House ; and 
it was the bounden duty of the representa- 
tives of the people to pause and consider, 
whether or not the present paper currency 
meant to be established was so far difle- 
rent from all others, as to avert the appre- 
hension of those evils which experience 
had taught us to expect. He was not, 
however, so sanguine as to hope, that the 
provisions of the present Bill could answer 
that purpose. He saw no additional secu 
rity against forgery, and while he was 
willing to do ample justice to the ingenuity _ 
of the means by which the Bank had con- 
trived to protect themselves, he must ob- 
serve, at the same time, thatas those means 
were secret, that very secresy, far from 
affording any additional security to the in- 
dividual, only increased his perplexity. 
He could speak from personal observation 
as to the effects of forgery on a paper cil 
culation; he had seen in France in the 
time of assignats, bureaux de verificatio 
erected at the corner of every street, where 
the trembling tradesman was forced to 
bring paper for inspection before he could 
think himself safe in delivering his goods. 
The same effects might be expected in 
this country, from the increase of forgery; 
for the loss to the individual was not the 
greatest evil to be expected from it, and 
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the effect it produced on the public mind, 
tended to depress the forced circulation 
tenfold. Against that evil, of momentous 
magnitude, the public had no means 
whatever of guarding themselves, even the 
endorsing of Bank notes was but a futile 
resource: and, in fact, no man, whatever 
might be his education, could be said to 
possess really the means of distinguishing 
a genuine from a forged Bank note. Ad- 
verting to the second point to which he 
had alluded, the security against an ex- 
cessive issue, he thought that the Bill was 
equally deficient in that respect. To the 
directors of the Bank he gave full credit 
for ability and integrity. He was sure 
they were incapable of abusing the trust 
reposed in them; but the power with 
which they were thus invested was too 
great for them to wield ; and they had 
not sufficient means of restraining the issue 
of their paper money within due bounds. 
From the view he had been able to take 
of this subject, he thought it would have 
been much better to let things remain as 
they were; at the same time, he lamented 
that the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
which he admired as much as any one, 
had not adverted to the state of the law as 
itthen stood. He had already suggested 
the propriety of going into a Committee, 
to sift that matter to the bottom; and 


should such a measure be adopted, it 
might, perhaps, be thought advisable to 
raise the nominal price of gold coin, in 
the same proportion as bank-notes had 
been depreciated in comparison to it ; 
there could be then no inconvenience 
in the Bank resuming its payments in 


specie. The measure was not so novel as 
might be expected at first sight; we had, 
in fact, already raised the price of coin by 
the issue of tokens, at a rate above their 
Intrinsic value, and although they were 
not the standard coin of the realm, still 
they were received in exchange of those 
notes which were to be made legal tenders, 
and accepted in payment by creditors. 
The hon, and learned gentleman then al- 
luded to the misfortunes brought on this 
country at former periods by the depre- 
ciation of the circulating medium, for 
which no remedy could be found but in 
4 recurrence to the old principles. If 
the present Bill was ultimately to be 
‘adopted, he trusted that such provisions 
Would be added as to protect the indivi- 
dual from loss, while it secured the re- 
gular service of government ; but he should 
think that the only remedy to the impend- 
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ing evils would be found in the collected 
wisdom of the House assembled in a Com- 
mittee. ' 

Lord A. Hamilton read the third and 
fourth Resolutions of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. By the third the Committee had 
declared, “ that bank notes were to be 
considered as promissory notes for pay- 
ment in gold.” The fourth assumed, 
that, “ in consequence they were held in 
estimation equal to the current coin of the 
realm.” The noble lord argued that it 
was the height of inconsistency to proceed 
with the present Bill, with those Resolu- 
tions (diametrically opposite to its prin- 
ciples) standing on the Journals of the 
House, especially as it was intended to 
extend the Bill to Ireland. 

Sir John Newport deprecated the idea of 
extending the Bill to Ireland, and con- 
ceived that the House was travelling the 
high road to ruin, which had been inva- 
riably the case with all countries in which 
a paper currency had been forced on the 
people. He begged the House to consider, 
besides, the grounds on which the measure 
was to be extended to Ireland. It was 
simply on a petition presented by a noble 
lord, without his having condescended to 
inform the House whether the petition 
was signed by landlords or by tenants— 
that was, whether it was signed by men 
who were willing to abandon some of the 
advantages they actually had by con- 
tract ; or by men willing at any rate to ace 
quit themselves of their debts at a cheaper 
rate. The Bill passed last session went 
far enough to alarm all men interested in 
the welfare of the country, but the pre- 
sent went far beyond it. It went, as it 
respected Ireland, to break a solemn co- 
venant between landlord and tenant, by 
which the former was to be paid in gold, 
no matter at what price it was to be pro- 
cured. He thought that this was a step 
too bold to be taken at once; and before 
the imperial parliament could think, under 
such circumstances, of extending the Bill 
to Ireland, they should have petitions from 
every part of that country, and know 
especially if landlords agreed to it. In 
another instance, Ireland, should the Bill 
extend to that country, was treated with 
evident neglect. He believed that the bank 
of Ireland was as solvent as any bank—as 
much so as the bank of England itself, and 
he could say no more in its favour. Yet, 
when it was intended to restrict the bank 
of England from paying in specie, it was 
thought necessary first to institute an in- 
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quiry as to it means of solvability. But, 
the same precautions were deemed useless 
when the Bill was to-apply to Ireland. 
These were the grounds on which he ob- 
jected to the Bill being extended to Ire- 
Jand, especially in the thin state of the 
House; and in the absence of Irish mem- 
bers. He might add, that it had proved 
perfectly useless in this country, it being 
found impossible, as it-always would be, 
to prevent the traffic in gold coin, or to 
keep paper in any country above a certain 
level, regulated by a variety of uncontroul- 
able circumstances. 

-Mr. D. Giddy allowed the full weight 
of the principles laid down by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Morris) ; he saw that the mea- 
sure proposed was attended with great dif- 
ficulties; he might say, that it was danger- 
ous, and wished that another had been 
proposed in its stead ; yet, in the present 
circumstances, knowing it was desired by 
the public, he would not oppose it. 

Mr. H. Thornton hoped that, before the 
Bill should pass, the gentlemén from Ire- 
land, then absent, would come folly pre- 
pared to discuss its merit as affecting their 
country, in the way alluded to by the 
right hon. baronet. The nature of the 


Bill itself had been greatly changed by 
ils extension to the sister-country. He 


was one of those who thought last session 
that the Bill would be incomplete if it did 
not extend to Ireland; but at the same 
time he had expressed a positive wish for 
fall information, before that step should be 
taken. It had appeared since, thata prac- 
tice existed in Ireland of receiving gold in 
payment of contracts, at a difference in 
price from the paper circulating medium. 
The difference was stated by some at 22 
or 25 percent. against paper. It followed 
of course, that the landlords and other 
holders of such contracts, would be injured 
by the Bill in that very proportion. This 
was a step perfectly novel in legislature ; 
and should the Bill pass, it would turn out 
that a man, a tenant for instance, now 
bound to pay 122I. by virtue of a special 
contract, would be authorised by parlia- 
ment to pay only 100/. Indeed the mea- 
sure was one of such manifest injustice, 
that he thought government must have had 
some secret and powerful motive to pro- 
pose it. Probably they meant to destroy 
altogether, the standard on which people 
were enabled to judge of the depreciation 
of paper currency, which standard was 
kept up by the price of gold coin in Ire- 


land, A standard’ more imperfect ‘weald | 
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still exist, it was true, in the course-of fo. 
reign exchanges; but this was not within 
the reach of every one; and by keeping 
from:the view of the people the trug 
standard of value to which they had been 
long accustomed, ministers would be able tg 
carry their system of delusion to almost 
any length. It was as necessary to the 
welfare of society to keep always in 
view the standard of marketable value 
as well as any other; as for instance, the 
standards of weight, length, and -capacity 
for the sale of goods; and by taking away 
the standard of gold coin for marketable 
value; no scale would be left on which 
prospective bargains or contracts could 
possibly be executed. Notwithstanding 
all these weighty objections, he was wil- 
ling to let the Bill go into a Committee, in 
hopes that they might be discussed with 
better effect, but without pledging himself 
any further. He hoped above all things 
that in the Committee another standard of 
marketable value would be recognised be 
sides paper currency. a 

Lord Castlereagh did not think it neces. 
sary to enter at large, for the present, on 
the merits of the Bill. He admired ‘the 
ingenuity of the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down, but his arguments did not 
carry conviction, because he always fell 
short of the object in view; he pointed 
out evils, which he magnified, but never 
suggested a remedy. The noble ‘ord 
did not see that the extension of the mea- 
sure to Ireland was attended with such in- 
superable difficulties, as to deter parlia- 
ment from completing a system deemed 
necessary for the prosperity of the empire. 
He should deceive the House, were he to 
deny that difficulties existed; but they 
were not of the nature represented. He ~ 
must, for instance, contradict the’ idea 
which seemed to have been entertained, 
that a double price for goods, the one in 
gold coin and the other in paper, existed 
all over Ireland. It was said, indeed, 
that the traffic in guineas was pretty ge 
neral throughout that country, as 1t was 
in England. This could not be denied. 
Bat there were not generally two prices 
stipulated in a contract ; the practice, on 
the contrary, was,-in that respect, the 
same as in this country. “The question, 
therefore, as to payments in gold ‘stipt 
lated by contract in Treland, was reduced 
to three or four counties, which stood as an 
anonialy, and in which the “practice 0 
stipulating for payments in gold had long 
subsisted. But, even ‘in that case, ‘the 
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uestion had been very much narrowed of 
jate ; for within eight, or seven years at 
Jeast, bargains had uniformly been made 
for payment in notes. There remained 
only rents, for which, according to the old 
system, payment was to be made in gold. 
In this the only difficulty existed ; and 
whatever measure the House thought fit 
to adopt, the noble lord was sure that it 
must be attended with some sacrifice of 
individual interest. As to the signatures 
to the Petition he had presented to the 
House, and which had been so often al- 
luded to, he could assure the House, that 
some of the gentlemen who had signed, 
were connected with the first landed inte- 
rest in the neighbourhood of Belfast ; 
others were not so, they were not land- 
lords, but he could take upon himself to 
say, that all were actuated by the same 
motives—the interest of their country ; 
nor could their tardy application to the 
legislature for a redress of that grievance, 
be considered as proof that it was not se- 
verely felt. At first, gold coin could be 
procured at a premium of about two per 
cent, perhaps through the means of the 
landlord’s agent himself; and this might 
be considered by the tenants as a douceur, 
towhich, under all circumstances, they 
were willing to submit. But, now, from 


the operation of foreign exchanges, and, 
as he would urge the matter to the House, 
from an act of parliament itself, prevent- 
ing the bank of England from making 
payments in gold, tenants could not pro- 
cure guineas but with the utmost difficulty, 


at the rate of 25 per cent. It would be 
for the House to consider, whether or not 
the enormous loss of 25 per cent. now sus- 
tained by the tenants, was in contempla- 
tion of their original contract, when they 
consented to pay a small douceur to the 
landlord or his agent, and whether or not 
they were exposed to that unforeseen loss 
by circumstances over which they had 
any controul. To a loss of 2 percent. they 
might have cheerfully consented, but the 
enormous discount which they were now 
obliged to pay, was a grievance entitled to 
some consideration. He would not take 
upon himself to say what measures should 
be adopted in such circumstances; he 
only wished to enforce on the House the 
propriety and necessity of applying the 
same measures to freland as to the other 
partsofthe empire, They should not lose 
themselves in minute details about locali- 
ties, but proceed on the broad basis of the 
general mterests of the.united-kingdoms.. 
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Several gentlemen had, like himself, ex- 
pressed a wish last year, that the measure 
then intended for England should also ex- 
tend to Ireland. He did not conceive, that 
the peculiar situation of three or four coun- 
ties could operate as a bar to the wish then 
expressed,and which he considered as con- 
sonant with the prosperity of these realms. 

Mr. W, Smith was against the Bill, even 
in this stage, as he did not think it 
capable of amendment in a Committee. 
It was another step in that system which, 
if they argued from analogy to all the 
other nations in which history informed 
them similar courses had been pursued, 
they must be convinced could only termi- 
nate in the utter ruin of the country. It 
was said that the measure was popular ; 
but he denied the capability of the per- 
sons out of doors to form a proper judg- 
ment on a subject, which was not fairly 
presented to their understandings. And 
it was for the wisdom of that House to 
correct the errors into which those who did 
not look so deeply into the matter might 
and must fall. Not as would seem to be 
the opinion of his hon. friend (Mr. D. 
Giddy) who would agree to a measure 
which he was convinced was not right, 
because the people liked it; as if, * Si 
populus vult decipi, decipiater.”’ He was 
astonished that his hon. friend could lend 
himself to so ruinous a deception. There 
were one or two objections to the present 
Bill, which struck him as so weighty, 
that he was surprised it could have been 
at all entertained by the House or the 
country. It went, to all intents and 
purposes, to make bank notes a legal 
tender; for the only difference was, if 
a man could afford to wait ‘ ad Greecas 
Calendas,’ that was, till the Bank returned 
to payments in specie, which the present 
measure would lead to the protraction of 
for ever. His sincere and perfect belief 
was, that it would end im national bank- 
ruptcy. For all history shewed them that 
such had been the tendency of similar 
practices in other nations, and did not 
afford them one solitary instance to the 
contrary. To add to this moral certainty 
of the result, our national debt had in- 
creased, and was increasing, and with that 
increase the advance of the price of all 
commodities. They were told, if this step 
was insufficient, they must take another ; 
and what must that step be?—to make 
bank notes at once a legal tender. And 
should this also fail in effect, what remained 
to be done? They must compel all per- 
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sons to bring their commodities to market 
at fixed prices, or they must return to the 
point from which they had unfortunately 
departed some years ago, and they must 
return to it against the increased difficul- 
ties which would be thrown in their way, 
if they agreed to the present measure. He 
laid no stress on the confined issue of bank 
notes, as there was no criterion to judge by, 
whether that issue was too great or not; 
neither did he think this matter ought to 
be left to the discretion of the bank direc- 
tors, however respectable they were. The 
measure was prospective : and they could 
not answer for directors 30 years hence, in 
whom government might be as much mis- 
taken, as they had been in those in whom 
they reposed trust at the period of the 
South Sea Bubble. With the same capi- 
tal they had when they issued 12 or 13 
millions, they now issued double that 
amount—and had, consequently, a double 
profit, while the risk lay with the coun- 
try. They might proceed to issue 40 mil- 
lions—and still the country be obliged to 
take these notes, without their being gua- 
ranteed by the government, But if go- 
vernment did not guarantee these notes, 
they had no right to make them.a legal 
tender. ' Between individuals, such an act 
would be almost a fraud ; and in a go- 


vernment, it was an egregious act of unjust 


violence. Was the system of “ I promise 
to pay” to be carried on for ever? When 
would this end, and what would be the 
consequences? If the Bank got into 
any intermediate difficulties, and was not 
able to pay in specie, the government 
must allow it to go on longer paying in 
paper; the end must be bankruptcey.— 
With respect to Ireland, there was one cir- 
cumstance which must strike every one in 
regard to the extension of the measure 
to that country. Whatever measure they 
might adopt after the enquiry they had 
had, as to guaranteeing the bank of Eng- 
jand, would any man say, that the House 
had on its table sufficient information as to 
the bank of Ireland, or sufficient parlia- 
mentary grounds to warrant them in gua- 
ranteeing its issues? If they did not, 
why tell the people of that country that 
they must and should take their notes? 
If they did not, had they any documents 
to justify themselves in undertaking this 
responsibility? As the measure was uni- 
que and isolated in itself, so was the mode 
in which it was conducted in the House. 
It reminded him of the sentence in Shake- 
speare—“ Things ill-begun make strong 
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themselves by ill.’ There had only been 
three prosecutions last year connected 
with this subject, and to compel payments 
in specie; and he maintained that this 
was no inconvenience to warrant a step of 
that fatal tendency they were now called 
upon io take. He therefore opposed the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole would not go into the 
general question, but confine himself to 
that part of it which regarded Ireland. 
He collected from all sides, that it was 
not disputed that the measure of last ses- 
sion met with general approbation, and was 
looked at by the country with a very fa- 
vourable eye. If this were true, and it was 
a measure resorted to for the protection 
of the subject, was it not natural to desire 
it to be extended to Ireland? The only 
reason why it had not been extended to 
that country last session, had been justly 
stated by his noble friend (lord Castle 
reagh). It arose from the anomaly exist. 
ing in that country, which rendered it ne 
cessary to allow time for investigation, and 
for learning the actual state of the case, 
This anomaly, in poring two prices, one 
for gold and the other for paper, did not, 
however, extend so far as was supposed, 
It was confined, as the noble Jord had 
stated, to part of one province out of the 
four into which Ireland was divided. His 
noble friend had also fairly explained the 
nature of the difference arising out of the 
two per cent. formerly paid for the pur- 
chase of guineas by the tenant ; but the 
original cause might not, perhaps, be so 
generally known. It arose from the wea 
vers having, for some reason or other, re 
fused, soon after the establishment of the 
bank of Ireland, to take their notes in pay- 
ment for webs. This rendered it neces» 
sary for landlords to guard themselves by ~ 
the adoption of the practice in question, 
and the traffic in guineas had gone on till 
the price of gold became so much higher, 
in comparison with paper, that the evil 
remedied itself, and the practice was al- 
together abolished, except what remained 
between landlords and tenants. The ex 
action of gold for rent had, of late, be 
come so crying an evil, that if. it had not 
been for the measure of last session, and 
the prospect held out that it would soon 
be extended to Ireland, they would have 
heard such a cry from the North, to pro 
tect the tenant against the landlord, thatno 
government could resist it. In what con- 
dition, he asked, would they be, if they 
(the Irish tenantry) were exposed to the 
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caprice of any avaricious landlord, while 
they protected the people here? It would 
be said, in Ireland, that when one solitary 
instance of a landlord’s wishing to exact 
this mode of payment occurred, the legis- 
Jature, as it were, by acclamation, has- 
tened to extend their protection, while 
they left the people of Ireland to suffer, 
as they now did, in many parts of the 
north. He would not now enquire, whe- 
ther the measure was right and politic for 
England ; but if it was thought right and 

olitic in this country, he demanded it 
equally for Ireland. He did not wish to 
disguise the fact, that it would be an in- 
convenience on landlords, who had let 
their lands to be paid in gold, and he would 
be ready to lend himself to any remedy 
that might be proposed to accommodate 
the interests of this class, who were, how- 
ever, only an exception to the general rule. 
The inconvenience, too, it ought to be re- 
collected, would be nothing, when com- 
pared with the evils remedied. He had 
understood an hon. gentleman, to insinuate 
some suspicion of the solvency of the 
bank of Ireland.—(A general cry of No! 
no!) Was itso or not ?—(Mr. Smith sig- 
nified that it was not.) Then he would not 
press the subject, but conclude, by saying, 
that he would be as ready to guarantee 
the bank of Ireland as the bank of England. 
There did not exist the slightest suspicion 
against it; and, he was sure, the honoura- 
‘ble men who conducted its direction, 
would, at all times, be ready and willing 
to submit to the strictest examination and 
scrutiny the government or the House 
should think proper to institute. 

Mr. Giles shortly opposed the second 
teading of the Bill, on the ground of its 
making bank notes circuitously a legal 
tender. Mr. Burke had said that these 
notes were of value on the Royal Ex- 
change, because they were of no value in 
Westminster-hall ; but this measure went 
to reverse the case, and make them of 
more value in Westminster-hall than any 
Where else. He conceived it would be 
much better to make them a legal tender 
at once between man and man, than 
through the intervention of courts of law 
and attornies. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained that the measure was calculated for 
the protection of the liberty of the subject, 
who, but for this Bill, was in his person 
liable to the payment of a debt in gold, 
which, so long as the Bank restrictions 
Continued, it was not in his power to ob- 
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tain. The emptiness of the House had been 
frequently alluded to in the course of the 
evening. He ascribed it to an understand- 
ing which had gone forth, that it would 
be most proper to debate the question, 
with regard to its extension to Ireland, 
after the recess. The hon. and learned 
gentleman who opened this discussion, had 
confessed that it was quite impossible to 
leave the currency of the country as it 
now was—of course he could not oppose 
their going into a Committee on the sub- 
ject, to see what currency was possible to 
be made. They had also heard a great 
many general arguments, tending to 
prove, that by the system now pursued, 
the country was in the high road to ruin. 
This mode of reasoning was not only ap- 
plied to the present Bill, but had been ap- 
plied to every circumstance and occasion 
since the period when the Bank restrictions 
were imposed. Yet those prophesies had 
turned out to be false and groundless, 
which he hoped would be equally the fate 
of the predictions now poured out upon 
them. He could not help being surprised 
at his hon. friend’s (Mr. Thornton) notion 
of the beneficial effects to be derived by 
Ireland from keeping up a practical stand- 
ard, by double prices, of the relative va- 
lues of gold and paper currency. He 
could not think such a standard so desira- 
ble, as that it should be maintained to the 
great injury of the country. And, after 
all, what kind of a standard was it? One 
unsettled and fluctuating, from 5 to 20 
per cent. at the pleasure of the landlord 
in this or the other field—on this or on 
the other side of the hedge. Much had 
been said of the examples afforded by 
the history of nations, of the fatal and ruin- 
ous tendency of all such systems as that 
now embraced in England. But he con- 
tended, that there never had existed an in- 
stance in point; and he defied any gentle - 
man from those histories to show hima case, 
in which the paper currency of any other 
country bore the slightest analogy or re- 
semblance to that of Britain. It was ab- 
surd and most ridiculous to compare them 
together, or bank notes to the assignats of 
France. Thesé assignats, within two 
years after their first issue, had exceeded, 
by a hundred-fold, all the issues of the bank 
of England during a long period of years. 
They had, therefore, the experience of a 
number of years, from 1797, when the 
restrictions were imposed, to convince 
them, that there was not the slightest 
danger of an- excessive circulation to 
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ruin the country. But,” said an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Smith), “ after this mea- 
sure is passed, and thirty years hence, 
when ‘you may not have such provi- 
dent and honourable directors of the 
Bank as at present, the evil will increase.” 
Why could not parliament, as they had 
done, continue to superintend the issues 
of the Bank? During the last year, they 
knew the fact to be, that, so far from an 
increase, a diminution in the circulation 
had taken place, and they had no reason 
whatever to fear any danger from the sud- 
den inundation of the country with bank 
paper during the recess. There was no 
danger ofdirectors, heretofore so prudent, 
running all at once into a directly opposite 
line; there was no hazard of an indefi- 
nite issue to ruin the country in the man- 
ner described in the histories referred to. 
The whole of the issues here amounted to 
about one-third of the annual revenue of 
the country paid into the Exchequer.— 
Had they an instance like this in any his- 
tory of any other nation, where, if he 
might use the expression, the paper cur- 
rency was thrice, in the course of one 
year, disgorged to the government? But 
all this train of argument appeared to be 
mere idle declamation, and nothing could 
possibly be more absurd than to make 


these comparisons between things utterly 


dissimilar. He trusted the House and the 
country would therefore agree with bim, 
that something of the kind now proposed 
was absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of the subject. In framing the mea- 
sure, they would, of course, direct their 
attention as much as possible to the pre- 
vention of evils arising from forgeries, and 
to save the people from being liable to re- 
ceive them in payments. It appeared, 
from the account laid on the table, that 
this evil had not grown to an enormous 
magnitude, in comparison with the vast 
sum of 23 millions in circulation. The for- 
geries amounted, during the last eleven 
years, to about 9 or 10,000/. a year, in- 
cluding a-number of foreign notes rejected 
at the Bank ; and this was perhaps not more 
than a circulation toa similar extent in gold 
and silver would suffer. From the vast fo- 
reign expenditure in which the nation was 
engaged, they were, nodoubt, in difficulty, 
which it was the object of this measure to 
meet in what appeared to be the most ad- 
visable way.—-But if they took the advice 
of gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, and called on the Bank to resume 
its payments in specie, then indeed, it 





might justly be said, that they were throw. 
ing widely and directly open the door to 
national ruin and bankruptcy. It was 
their duty to make the best selection they 
could for the country, and not reject a 


measure merely because theoretical objec. 


tions could be urged against its perfect 
expediency, while it was allowed, on all 
hands, that some step was necessary, and 
no other, at all feasible, was suggested. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, he had no intention 
of going at large into the question now, 
but as he had been absent during the dis. 
cussions it underwent last session, and had 
no opportunity of delivering his sentiments 
at that period, he was anxious in a few 
words to express his firm conviction, that 
so far from this measure being calculated 
to promote the permanent interests of the 
country, it was calculated to bring the 
country toruin. The right hon. gentle. 
man opposite, had said that the predictions 
made on former occasions, when this sys 
tem began, and at various points of its 
course, of the progress to ruin in which it 
would involve the country, had never beer 
fulfilled. At the time when the Bank te- 
strictions commenced in 1797, many per 
sons had indeed spoken in very strong 
terms, as men were apt to do, of the utter 
ruin attendant on such a course. For his 
part he had never used this strong lan- 
guage—but there were mavy intermediate 
stages between the injury and utter ruin 
ofa country. Jn his opinion, all the pre 
dictions since 1797, in opposition to that 
of the right hon. gentleman, had been sub: 
stantially fulfilled. . The supporters of the 
measure had declared their belief, that the 
Bank would soon open again, and resume 
its payments in specie. This had been de 
nied, and the contrary affirmed, viz. That | 
the Bank would never pay in gold so long 
as this law lasted. Which of these pre 
dictions had been verified? Some yeats 
ago, when the price of gold rose so high, 
and the course of exchange became s0 un 
favourable, owing to the excessive issue 
paper, it was said, on the one hand, that 
this mischief would be still worse ; which, 
on the other hand, was denied. Whose 
prediction, in this case, he would again ask 
the right hon. gentleman, had been proved 
right? Their difficulties had increased. 
They were in a worse condition last yeat 
than ever they had been before. How, 
then, were their predictions falsified ? The 
right hon. gentleman had told them, that 
no issues in other countries had ever Te 
sembled those of this, He agreed with 
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him on this point—none had ever exactly 
resembled.—It was therefore, that the pro- 
gress of the mischief had been and would 
be slower in this country than in any 
other. But its progress was, nevertheless, 
inevitable, and in the nature of things. It 
was true, if our foreign expenditure was 
much decreased—if our issues from the 
Bank were more provident and wise than 
they had been, the evil might be deferred; 
it might even disappear; but then, it 
must be a cessation of that system which 
the right hon. gentleman held to be neces- 
sary for the safety of the country. But 
though there was no exact resemblance 
between the paper currency of other coun- 
tries, and that of Britain, there was, in 
many points, an agreement. There was 
anayreement in principle. The excessive 
issues from the Bank had rendered that 
company unable to fulfil its engagements 
to government and tothe country, The 
Bank was, thereupon, compelled to put 
paper into issue to such-a degree, as in its 
connection with government, caused that 
paper to become a government paper, and 
aforced government paper too !—It had 
nothing to pay its dividends with, but this 
forced government paper. The good sense 
of the country, the attention of parliament, 
and the good management of the directors 
ofthe Bank, might also add to'those causes, 
which would retard the progress of the 
evil that had been predicted ; but still, in 
principle, it resembled other countries, 
and the consequences were unavoidable. 
With regard to the extension of the mea- 
sure to Ireland, there were one or two cir- 
cumstances to which he begged leave 
to call the attention of the House. Ire- 
land being much poorer than this country, 
and having a less capital, it might be sup- 
posed that when the bank of England 
could no longer make its payments in 
gold, the bank of Ireland must have been 
ina similar state. But the direct reverse 
was, to his own knowledge, the fact: At 
the time the bank of England suspended 
its payments in specie, the bank of Ireland 
was as competent, ready, and willing to 
pay in gold as it had ever been.—When 
the intimation was received from the go- 
Yernment in this country to stop these 
payments, the surprise was as great as had 
ever been excited. This he considered as 
one of the most just criterions by which 
fo try the real state of the bank of Eng- 
land at that time and since. The right 
hon. gentleman had endeavoured to throw 
aridicule upon an hon. gentleman for his 
(VOL, XXII) 
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opinion on the value of the practical 
standard existing in Ireland, to ascertain 
the real state of the depreciation of the 
paper currency. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman.was altogether in error in supposing, 
that this standard varied from 5 to 20 per 
cent. on either side of a hedge, according 
to the pleasure or caprice of this or that 
landlord. That was not the case; and 
the rate per cent. never depended upon | 
the will of any landlord. The capital of 
the country was the standard. In Dublin 
the buying and selling of gold was as 
comamon as that of broad cloth, or any 
other article. Much of it was bought for 
England, from whence a considerable pro- 
portion of it was, he believed, exported, 
and a considerable portion of it hoarded. 
Though he hoped he would be acquitted 
of being guilty of much egotism in that 
House, or of being apt to speak of himself, 
he would briefly state a circumstance of 
which he had been an eye-witness, to 
shew that it was this traffic which formed 
the standard, and not the fancy of land~ 
lords, as imagined by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. On the day he sailed for Lon- 
don, he went into one of these shops in 
which gold is purchased and sold in Dub- 
lin, and while there, a country woman 
came in to dispose of 11 or 12 guineas. 
She asked what was the premium, and was 
informed 5s. 6d. on each guinea, with 
which being satisfied, she received that 
sum in bank of Ireland notes, and the 
fractional parts in tokens. The person of 
the shop having gone out, another stated 
to him (Mr. P.) that the woman had been 
paid too little, as the premium ought to 
have been 6s. on each guinea. On the 
return of the shop-keeper, he had ex- 
changed with him bank of Ireland notes 
for those of the bank of England, at the 
ordinary rate of exchange, which at that 
time amounted to about one penny, or 
three-halfpence in the pound. This 
was a decided proof of the depreciation 
of paper, in comparison with gold, and 
that’ the rate of that depreciation was 
as well ascertained in Ireland as_ the 
price of meat or bread. His advice, 
then, was—to let the thing take its own 
course with the two prices. The Bill, if 
he understood it right, went to enact, that 
if a debtor was sued, and paid the amount 
in Bank-notes into court, the creditor was 
compelled to receive them and pay costs. 
But suppose A owed B 100/. on bond, and 
was desirous to pay the money and get rid 
of the interest, A could not force B to re- 
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ceive the payment in 100/. Bank-notes ; 
and must continue to remain B’s debtor, 
and pay him interest. This seemed to 
him to be a greatabsurdity. It was said, 
the measure was necessary ;—he knew 
not the circumstances that made it so : it 
had not been called for by Ireland, save in 
one Pétition from Belfast, presented by the 
noblelord, and ‘he was convinced if that 
was looked into, that the signatures would 
be found to be more connected with the 
commercia] than the landed interests. It 
had also been said, that there ywere op- 
pressive landlords—he did not doubt but 
there might be persons of this description, 
but he could not think this a sufficient 
reason for forcing the currency of a coun- 
try out of its natural state. There would 
be many inconveniencies in applying the 
measure to Ireland, as the circumstances 
of that country were yery different from 
this. English 
of the great difference that existed. In 
England, for instance, there were few 
perpetual leases, but in Ireland there were 
a great many. Numbers of gentlemen 
found their lands let for 900 or 999 years, 
and to compel them who had so little re- 
venue out of their property, to receive it in 
depreciated paper, would be tosubject them 
to great loss, and indeed to leave them 
scarcely any thing. Upon this class of pri- 
vate gentlemen, therefore, the hardship 
would be very great ; for their situation did 
not at all resemble that of landlords in this 
country, whose leases were only fora few 
years, and who at every new bargain had 
a remedy in their own hands. The mat- 
ter, as it affected Ireland, would be found, 
when they came to the committee, to be 
most complex and difficult, and the injus- 
tice to certain individuals greater than per- 
sons in this country could have any notion. 
He would give his negative to the second 
reading of this Bill, because he opposed it 
in principle, and this was the proper stage 
for that opposition. It was said to be po- 
pular, whether truly or not, he could not 
say. If popular here, however, he might 
assert, it would not be epee in Ireland ; 
and he was convinced its popularity in 
this country arose from its nature and ten- 
dency not being understood. In his opi- 
nion, it wag @ most pernicious measure, 
and he would reserve to himself the right 
of contending against it hereafter, when it 
was subjected to more mature discussion, 
Mr. Marryatt thought that the measure 
would be a great oppression to the land- 
lords of Ireland.— He had heard from hon. 
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gentlemen it was not making Bank-notes' 
legal tenders. He would contend that it 
had the effect, that of carrying out of the 
country all its coin. The Bank had told 
them that a dollar was worth 5s. 6d, - No 
man was more aware of the use of pa 
credit than he was, but he wished it to be 
so restricted as to have-a full security. 
The House divided. Ayes 61; Noes 
16. Majority 45. 
List of the Minority. 
Babington, T. Moore, P. 
Busk, W. Newport, Sir J, 
Colbourn, BR. Ponsonby, G. 
Combe, H. C. Romilly, Sir 8. 
Folkestone, Lord Westerne, C. C, 
Giles, D. Whitbread, S. 
Johnstone, G. TEvLers. 
Langton, G. Morris, E. 
Marryatt, J. Smith, W. 
Martin, N. 


Adjourned to Tuesday, the 7th of April, 
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Tuesday, April7. 

PETITION FROM BLACKBURN RESPECT- 
ING THE Ornpers IN CounciL.] A Peti- 
tion of several inhabitants of the town of 
Blackburn, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, was presented and read; setting 
forth, ‘ 

« That the Petitioners beg leave to ad- 
dress the House in consequence of a Peti- 
tion having been transmitted to the House 
from several inhabitants of the said town 
and neighbourhood, particularizing many 
grievances which those Petitioners are 
stated to labour under, and praying for a 
revocation of the Orders of Council, that 
tlie advantages of the East India trade shall 
be enjoyed without exclusion or limita — 
tion, cnt especially that measures towards 
the pacification of Europe may become 
the subject of the immediate deliberation 
of the House; and that, feeling for the 
credit of the town of Blackburn, and dis- 
approving of many of the sentiments con- 
veyed by the said Petition, they should 
consider themselves wanting in duty 
the House, and also personally to them- 
selves, were they not to state to the House, 
that the Petition to which they allude is 
not sanctioned by the inhabitants of the 
town at large, that it originated with in- 
dividuals, by whom it was-privately pre 

ared, that the signatures to it have beet 
industriously obtained by lodging the Pe- 
tition in different parts of the town, where 
persons have been employed to procure 
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them; and that many of the persons sub- 
scribing the Petition have been induced 
by a representation that it would lead to 
a termination of the war, and without any 
consideration whether peace was attain- 
able, except on terms which would pro- 
bably produce our own subjugation; and 
that, though the Petitioners are anxious 
for, and deeply interested in, the revival 
of commerce, which by many is thought 
to have been greatly checked by the Or- 
ders in Council, yet, as they cannot fully 
see how far these Orders may bear upon 
and thwart the political views of our im- 
placable and insidious enemy, they pre- 
sume not to express a wish that the Orders 
should be rescinded, but trust that the 
united wisdom of the House will adopt 
such measures as May ultimately tend to 
the national prosperity ; and that, though 
the Petitioners conceive that an open and 
unrestricted trade gives rise to a liberal 
competition, a generous emulation, and an 
increasing activity and exertion, yet they 
think it indecorous to dictate what ought 
to be done, in full confidence that the 
House will comply with the general wish 
respecting the East India Company’s char- 
ter, and consult the general welfare ; and 
that they lament, in common with the 
Petitioners before-mentioned, the horrors 
and calamities occasioned by war, and 
would be grateful for a re-establishment of 
public tranquillity ; but, at the same time, 
they have the firmest reliance that no op- 
portunity will be lost, or endeavours want- 
ing, to cultivate a friendly intercourse with 
the united states of America, and to pro- 
cure a general peace, upon terms of ho- 
nour to the crown, being fully convinced 
that it is the earnest desire of the Prince 
Regent to relieve his Majesty’s subjects 
from the burthens of an expensive war, to 
extend commerce, and to augment the 
prosperity and happiness of the kingdom.”’ 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PeTiTioN FROM THE Suir Bur.pers 
oF LonponN reEsPEcTING THE East In- 
bis Company.] Mr. Marryatt presented 
4 Petition from several ship-builders in the 
port of London, setting forth, 

_ “That an attempt having been made, 
in the year 1795, to legalize Indian built 
ships, the jealousy and fears of the various 
classes dependant on ship-building in that 
port were so much excited and alarmed, 
that they petitioned the legislature against 
the Bill which had been brought into par- 
liament for that purpose; and that the 
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Petitioners were at that time informed the 
measure was to be limited and temporary, 
and accordingly an Act, the 35 Geo. 3, ¢. 
115, was passed, authorizing, duriig the 
last war, and for eighteen months after its 
conclusion, ships not British built, arriving 
from the Kast Indies on account of the 
East India Company, to enter inwards and 
outwards if such ships were actually built 
within the Company’s territories ; and that 
similar attempts having been subsequently 
made, some of the Petitioners applied, in 
1797, to his Majesty’s then government on 
the subject, when they received the most 
positive assurances that the regular and 
China trade of the East India Company 
should be confined to British built ships ; 
and that under this persuasion, and con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the assurances so 
given to them, the Petitioners were enabled 
to quiet the alarms of the industrious per- 
sons before-mentioned, who had at that 
time formed meetings, and had entered 
into resolutions expressive of their fears 
and dissatisfaction of the measure ; indeed, 
the impression which it appeared to have 
made on their minds was such as if their 
existence depended on its total relinquish- 
ment and suppression; but on 4 pledge 
being given to them by the Petitioners, in 
conformity with the explanation they had 
received from his Majesty’s then govern- 
ment, that the measure was partial and 
temporary, and that the Company’s regu- 
lar trade would be continued in British 
built ships, these artificers and others 
were pacified and prevailed on to return 
to their respective employments; and 
that, in perfect confidence and reliance on 
the solemn assurances so given to the Pe- 
titioners, they did not entertain any appre- 
hension that further encouragement or ex- 
tension would be given to the employment 
of Indian built ships by the East India 
Company beyond the partial and limited 
admission of them under the statute be- 
fore-mentioned in their a trade, 
which is the first instance of the legisla- 
ture recognizing, as the Petitioners bes 
lieve, of Indian built ships; they there- 
fore observed, with astonishment and dis- 


>may, the recent extension of India built 


ships in the Company’s general service ; 
and that the Petitioners beg leave to state, - 
that they understand the East India Com- 
pany have formed a systematic plan of 
building and equipping ships in the East 
Indies for their regular trade, and that, 
under some specious pretext or other, they 
have already taken up several Indian 
4 
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built ships for that service, besides giving 
encouragement for the building there of 
ships of lesser tonnage for sale in Great 
Britain ; and the Petitioners have reason 
to believe, that in furtherance of this sys- 
tem, many sets of workmen, particularly 
rope-makers, taking with them the machi- 
nery now used in that manufacture, have 
quitted this country for India, where, in a 
few years, they will disseminate the know- 
ledge they possess, to the manifest injury 
of the trade of this country; and that the 
fears of the Petitioners were increased from 
having found, in the course of 1809, that, 
by a clause introduced into an act of par- 
liament, embracing other objects, which 
was passed in 1802, namely, 42 Geo. 3, c. 
20, sec. 6, the admission of Indian. built 
ships to entry in Great Britain, as before 
stated, has been extended, to continue in 
force during the Company’s monopoly ; 
and that it is under this Act the directors 
have taken up the Indian built ships be- 
fore-mentioned for their regular trade, not- 
withstanding the reasons alleged by them 
in their third report of the 25th of March 
1802 on the private trade, of the impolicy 
of employing ships of that description, 
and the Petitioners beg leave most respect- 
fully to refer to the serious facts therein 
stated in favour of the employment of 
British built ships in the Company’s ser- 
vice; and that the Petitioners were not 
aware of any intention to extend the pro- 
visions of the Act, first before-mentioned, 
otherwise they would have appealed to the 
legislature, on the latter occasion, for that 
protection which they now most humbly 
solicit of the House; and that, under these 
circumstances, the Petitioners, with the 
greatest deference and respect, venture to 
appeal to the House, as the crisis appears 
to them to have arrived when it is to be 
considered, whether the extensive esta- 
blishments which have been formed within 
the port of London for ship-building, 
mast-making, rope-making, sailemaking, 
and the various and numerous branches of 
trade. and manufacture connected with 
them, in which are employed so many 
thousand individuals of the most estimable 
classes in a maritime country, are to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the settlers in 
India, and toa mistaken notion of economy 
which will ultimately prove as prejudicial 
to the Company as ruinous to the state ; 
and that the Petitioners humbly presume 
it will be admitted that these establish- 
ments are not the production of a few 
years, but that they have gradually risen 


Petitions respecting the Renewal 





with the trade and naval power of the 
country ; and that on them, in a grea 
measure, must depend their continuance, 
as the private yards, especially those in 
the port of London, are the great nurseries 
for the King’s yards, yielding on the com. 
mencement, and affording in the progress 
of a war, a continual supply of able. 
bodied men for the public service, and,on 
the return of peace, an asylum for them 
when discharged from it; and that the 
Petitioners refrain from further observa. 
tion on the impolicy of the introduction of 
Indian built ships into the Company’s re. 
gular service, and into the general trade of 
the country, and of having extensive ma. 
rine establishments in the East, which 
must inevitably conduce to that species of 
colonization which has already proved s 
disastrous to Great Britain, it being evi. 
dent, that the building equipment and em. 
ployment of such ships will reverse the 
natural order of the Indian trade, estrange 
the affections of the persons engaged init 
from the mother country, make India the 
commencement and termination of their 
voyages, and lay the foundation of a sys 
tem which will render more equivocal and 
precarious the continuance of British in. 
fluence and British power in that quarter 
of the gldbe; and that the Petitioners 
humbly hope that the legislature will, in 
future, confine, by statute, the regular and 
China trade of the East India Company 
to British built shipping, and that the per 
mission granted to the East India Company 
by 42 Geo. 3, c. 20, sec. 6, may not be 
renewed or continued after the expiration 
of the period limited by that Act.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS FROM PatsLey, GLAsGov, 
Kirkatpy, AND KILMARNOCK, AGAINST THB 
Renewat or THE East Inpia Comps 
ny’s Cuarter.] A Petition of the me 
gistrates and common council of the town 
of Paisley, in council assembled, was pre 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

«That the charter of the united com 
pany of merchants of England trading 
the East Indies being soon to expire, thé 
Petitioners presume to express their senti- 
ments on a subject peculiarly interesting 
to that populous and manufacturing dit 
trict of the country, as well as to the nt 
tion in general: and that they, in cole 
mon with the rest of their fellow subjects 
conceive that they have a right to a free 
trade with all parts of the British empit 
and other countries in amity with t 
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united kingdom ; and they are humbly of 
epinion that the great object of all legisla- 
tive regulation in the commercial concerns 
of the country is the protection of this 
equal right in the subject, and the further 
extension of a just and legitimate com- 
merce, and that therefore all monopolies, 
which exclude the general body of the 
people from this commerce, are a viola- 
tion of their natural rights and privileges } 
and, that, of the injurious cons@quences at- 
tending all attempts at an exclusive traffic, 
the Petitioners have good reason for con- 
cluding the present monopoly of the East 
India Company affords renewed evidence, 
it being not only prejudicial to the general 
interest of. the country, but also, if they 
are rightly informed, unprofitable to the 
Company itself, whose capital, there is 
strong reason for believing, is by no means 
adequate to so extended a trade ;_and that, 
in the present depressed state of the ma- 
nofactures and commerce of that part of 
the united kingdom, every measure of as- 
sistance that the House can afford, ought 
to be exerted, and the Petitioners look up 
with confidence, and indulge the most 
anxious hope, that partial considerations 
will not be permitted to sacrifice and set 
aside their most serious and important in- 
terests; and that, from these and various 
other considerations, the Petitioners do 
humbly and earnestly pray, that the House 
will adopt measures for the total abolition 
of the commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company at the expiration of their 
present Charter, or at least that such mo- 
nopoly may not be permitted to deprive 
British subjects of those privileges allowed 
to neutral nations; and that the charter, 
if renewed, may be made subject to such 
modifications and conditions as may be 
best calculated for promoting the com- 
merce and manufactures of the united 
kingdom.” 


A Petition of the bailies and trustees of 
the united towns of Port Glasgow and 
Newark, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 
~ «That under the present pressure upon 
the trade of this kingdom by its inveterate 
enemy, the Petitioners do conceive that 
every possible relief should be given to 
the mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns upon which depend, in a great mea- 
sure, the finances of the country ; and that 
afree trade with the British possessions in 
India, and with the other territories east 
olthe Cape of Good Hope and west of 


of the East India Company’s Charter. 
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Cape Horn, offers a very considerable sub- 
stitute for what the enemy has shut up 
from this kingdom in Europe; -and that 
the United States of America, and ether 
countries in amity with his Majesty, have 
long enjoyed the privilege of trading to 
our India possessions, from which our fel- 
low subjects have been excluded ; and 
that whatever political or other reasons 
may have heretofore existed for such an 
exclusion, the Petitioners presume that the 
present period of distress calls loudly for an 
effectual removal of that exclusion upon 
the termination of the present charter of 
the East India Company ; and praying 
the House to adopt such measures as may 
give relief inthis respect to the subjects of 
this realm.” 


A Petition of the trades house of the 
city of Glasgow, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That from the present depressed state 
of the commerce and manufactures of this 
country, arising from the very limited 
channels for exportation, owing to the 
continental restrictions lately laid thereon, 
the Petitioners have observed with deep 
regret the shock which the trading and 
manufacturing interests of the united em- 
pire has thus sustained, and the conse- 
quent state of distress and poverty which 
many thousands of their constituents em- 
ployed in the manufactures of that city 
and neighbourhood, as well as the ma- 
nufacturers and artizans throughout the 
kingdom, have been reduced to without — 
any immediate prospect of being soon re- 
stored to their former situation ; and that, 
impressed with these feelings, and being 
convinced of the baneful effects resulting 
from whatever tends to cramp the mer- 
cantile and trading. interests of this king 
dom, the Petitioners take the liberty of 
suggesting, and earnestly recommending 
to the serious consideration of the House, 
the policy of discontinuing the privilege or 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the East 
India Company, of trading’ to all those 
countries comprehended between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the straits of Ma« 
gellan exclusively, to the prejudice of all 
the other subjects of the empire; and 
that, as the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, and indeed the subjects 
of every other government in amity with 
this country, enjoy free commercial inter- 
course with the British possessions in India, 
the Petitioners consider it a hardship, bor-~ 
dering on injustice, that the subjects of 
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this kingdom should be burdened, to a 
certain degree, with the expence of the 
naval and military establishments for de- 
fending those possessions, while they are 
deprived. of that free commercial inter- 
course which is enjoyed by foreigners ; 
and that if, therefore, a free trade with the 
large proportion of the population of the 
globe, comprehended under the exclusive 
grant to the East India Company, were to 
be afforded to the mercantile talent and 
capital of this empire, the Petitioners are 
hopeful that a channel would thereby be 
opened up, which would not only baffle 
the attempts of our insidious and invete- 
rate enemy, bat give useful and profitable 
employment to mercantile capital in ge- 
neral, and thereby in a great degree give 
relief to the labouring and at present dis- 
tressed state of the manufacturers and ar- 
tizans of this kingdom; and praying the 
House to adopt such measures as may ren- 
der it lawful for any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, from and after the expiry of the 
East India Company’s present Charter, to 
carry on, from any of the ports of the 
United Kingdom, a free and equal trade 
with the countries between the Cape 
= Good Hope and the Straits of Magel- 


A Petition of the provost magistrates 
and town council of the royal burgh of 
Kirkaldy, in council assembled, was aiso 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

- “ That asthe Charter under which the 
East India Company enjoy an exclusive 
trade to the countries lying to the East of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to the West 
of the Straits of Magellan, will expire at 
no distant period, the Petitioners are desi- 
Fous to draw the attention of the legisla- 
ture to that subject; they feel themselves 
particularly called on to do this at the 
present time, when their manufacturing 
and omipping interests, as well as those of 
their fellow subjects, are suffering the se- 
verest pressure from the Continental res- 
trictions imposed by the enemy, and other 
causes necessarily connected therewith: 
and that at this enlightened period the 
petitioners conceive, that it is unnecessary 
for them to state at any length the injuri- 
ous effects and general inexpediency of 
commercial monopolies, or the advantages 
that would result to the trading and ma- 
nufacturing interests of this kingdom, 
were the extensive and populous countries 
above-mentioned laid open to the industry 
and mercantile enterprise of all the sub- 
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jects of this empire; and they beg leayg 
shortly to express it as their opinion, 
formed on deliberate consideration, that 
no monopoly whatever should be grant. 
ed or continued which may have the effec; 
of precluding the merchants and ship. 
owners of this kingdom, in évery port 
thereof, from enjoying all the benefits of, 
free trade with every country to which 
the British Flag is admitted, subject always 
to such regulations as the government and 
legislature may deem just and expedient 
for national purposes; and that the Peti. 
tioners hope for further indulgeiace while 
they suggest two considerations in relation 
to this subject, which appear to them to 
have strong claims to attention : first, that 
to many of the countries comprehended 
under their exclusive charter, the East In- 
dia Company have never traded, and to 
which their limited capital will never per 
mit them to extend their connections in 
trade; it seemstherefore difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, to assign any good 
reason why other persons and other capi- 
tal belonging to the same country should 
not be allowed at any rate to do that for 
whieh the present monopolists are inade 
quate; second, the subjects of States in 
amity with his Majesty, and particulatly. 
those of the United States of America, 
have for a number of years past enjoyed 
the freedom of trade with the countries 
alluded to, while the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have been excluded from 
that privilege, or at least the privilege t 
which the private trade is admitted, is fet 
tered with such restrictions as to renderit 
in a great measure nugatory; and thé 
the Petitioners are totally unable to recon 
cile this arrangement with any principle 
of justice or good policy, and they cannot 
for a moment doubt the readiness of the 
legislature to remove so just a ground of 
complaint, while the removal of it: would 
tend to greatly promote the commercial 
and political interests of the kingdom; and 
praying the House to -take this sub 
into serious consideration, and to 

such measures in respect thereof as shall 
most effectually serve to open new mal- 
kets for the decaying manufactures ant 
commerce of the nation.” 


A Petition of the magistrates and cout 
cil of the town of Kilmarnock, in the cout 
ty of Ayr, was also presented and. read, 
setting forth, 

“That the inhabitants of Kilmarnock, 
in common with those of other . 
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turing towns, have for some time past ex- 
erienced much inconvenience, and been 
subjected to many and severe privations, 
from the stagnation of trade; and that, 
considering this stagnation to arise in a 
great degree from the unprecedented mea- 
sures resorted to by the government of 
France, for excluding our commerce from 
the continent of Europe, and believing the 
war in which the country is engaged to 
have been forced upon it, and that the 
government of the United Kingdom has 
no alternative but to persevere, and bring 
it to an honourable conclusion, the Peti- 
tioners have hitherto submitted, and will 
continue cheerfully to submit, to those 
privations; and that, whilst this is their 
determination, and whilst they observe 
that France is about to extend her anti- 
commercial regulations, the Petitioners can- 
not but consider it as a most fortunate oc- 
currence that the existing charter of the 
East India Company is about to expire, 
because the legislature will thereby be 
enabled to open up the trade to India, and 
thusa ready channel will be found into 
which the capital and enterprize of the 
British merchant in general may be turn- 
ed with advantage, it is humbly conceived 
tothe kingdom at large; and that the 
adoption of such a measure will afford 
great relief to the manufacturing interest, 
and counteract so far the designs of the 
enemy, now peculiarly levelled against 
ourtrade; and that the Petitioners feel it 
would be improperly consuming the time 
of the House, were they to enter into any 
lengthened detail on the subject, the more 
especially as the matter is very fully and 
ably discussed in several applications from 
the first commercial bodies, now lying on‘ 
the table; and praying the House to take 
the subject into serious consideration, and 
tither to open up the trade to India and 
China generally, by refusing to continue 
the commercial monopoly of the East In- . 
dia Company, or to do so to such extent 
atleast as may afford some vent for a free 
trade, which will have a most beneficial 
fect, the Petitibners are convinced, on 
the commercial concerns of the nation.” 
_And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


Petition From Mayo RESPECTING THE 
MAN CaTHotics OF IrELAND.] | Colonel 
Dillon presented a Petition from the Free- 
holders of the county of Mayo, praying 
¢ extension of a constitutional privilege 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects. 


| them to acquire; they 
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He stated the Petition to have been resolv+ 
ed upon unanimously, by one of the 
largest county meetings he ever remem< 
bered to have taken place in that county. 
This was no inadequate criterion of the 
general sense of that county in favour of 
the Catholic claims, the freeholders of 
which exceed eleven thousand. He stated 
also that the Sheriff who presided at the 
meeting had signed the Petition. The 
Petition was then read, setting forth, 
«That, at the time of hispresent Majesty’s 
acession to the throne of these realms, the 
Jaws in force against his Roman Catholic 
subjects of Ireland depiived them of most 
of the rights of Irishmen, and of several of 
the common rights of mankind; that, by 
the acts of 177% of the Irish Parliament, 
recommended by his Majesty, Roman 
Catholics were empowered to vest the 
fruits of their industry in landed property, 
from which auspicious period the Petition- 
ers observe the improvement of that coun- 
try, in its agriculture, in its commerce, 
and in all the enjoyments and improve- 
ments of social life: immediately after 
this repeal followed a war between Eng- 
land and France, when, the whole army 
being withdrawn from Ireland, its defence 
was necessarily intrusted to its own people, 
of which his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects form so considerable a proportion ; 
they, in common with their fellow subjects 
of every other persuasion, stood forward a 
volunteer army for its defence, at a time 
when there was a French navy, and a 
power of invading their country, and did 
by so standing forward, as is known, pre« 
vent an invasion of Ireland; some years 
after, in the 32d and 34d years of his Mas 
jesty’s reign, by the special recommend+ 
ation of his Majesty to his parliarnent of 
Ireland, a further relaxation of those re- 
strictive laws against Roman Catholics 
took place; they were admitted by the 
legislature to vete at elections for mem- 
bers of parliament, and thereby to derive 
political power and consequence from 
that land which the former liberality and 
good sense of the legislature had allowed 
were allowed to 
hold most of the employments of the law 
and the revenue; they were allowed te 
hold commissions in the army and navy ; 
most situations of honour and emolument 
were opened to them; from which period 
the Petitioners have seen talents added to 
the war, and strength and efficiency to 
the army ;: they have seen the triamph ef 
British armies officered by Roman Cathos 
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lics; they have seen the triumphs of the 
British navy ‘increased: and they have, 
seen as conscientious a discharge of all 
- public duties performed by Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, in all situations, as by any 
other classes of his Majesty’s subjects: 
those restrictive laws are to the present 
race of Protestants matter of history only, 
none of them having been enacted during 
his present Majesty’s reign, or by any Pro- 
testant now alive; with the progressive re- 
peal of those laws they have seen the ener- 
gies of this empire raised to a pitch of glory 
unequalled in the page of history; from 
this experience they see with concern any 
remains of those laws making distinction 
between the Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tantsof Ireland; andthey humbly pray that 
the House will take into their considera- 
tion the wish and prayer of all classes and 
religious descriptions of that country, that 
a total repeal of every test, oath, declara- 
tion, or provision, which has the effect 
of subjecting Roman Catholics to any dis- 
ability whatever on account of religious 
persuasion, may be repealed, and that the 
genius talent and energy of the whole 
of this empire be called forward for its 
safety in these times of unexampled diffi- 
culty ; and that, in arranging this great 
and salutary measure, the Petitioners 
leave it to the wisdom of parliament to 
connect with this final settlement and con- 
clusion of restrictive Jaws such adequate 
provisions for the maintenance of the civil 
and religious establishments of that, part 
of the empire as may be deemed neces- 
sary, convinced as they are thatsuch may 
be done with the strictest adherence to 
the tenets and discipline of the Roman 
Catholic religion; and that, on this basis 
of mutual satisfaction and ‘security, it is 
the earnest prayer and. advice of the 
freeholders 6f the county of Mayo, that 
all the rights of the civil constitution of 
this country be extended to his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition FROM THE East Inp1a Com- 
PANY FOR LEAVE TO PRESENT A PETITION 
FOR THE RENEWAL OF THEIR CHARTER. ] 
Mr. Mills presented a Petition from the 
united company of merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, setting forth, 

« That, by an act of parliament made 
and passed in the 33d year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An 
Act for continuing in the East India Com- 
pany for a further term the possession of 
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the British territories in India, together, 
with their exclusive trade, under certain 
limitations, for establishing further regu. 
lations for the government of the said ters 
ritories, and the better administration of 
justice within the same, for appropriating 
to. certain uses the revenues and profits 
of the said Company, and for making pro- 
vision for the good order and government 
of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; reciting, that it was expedient 
that the exclusive trade of the Petitioners, 
within the limits of their charter, which, 
by an act made in the 2Ist year of his 
Majesty’s reign, for establishing an agree. ' 
ment with the Petitioners, and other pur- 
poses, was continued to them for a term. 
thereby limited, should be further conti- 
nued to them and their successors, under 
certain limitations and restrictions, for a 
term of 20 years, to be computed from the 
Ist day of March 1794, liable to be dis. 
continued at or after the end of such pe- 
riod, upon three years notice previously 
given by parliament for that purpose ; 
and that during the said further term all 
the territorial acquisitions obtained in the 
East Indies, which, by an Act made in 
the 7th year of his Majesty’s reign, for 
establishing an agreement for the pay- 
ment of a certain annual sum, for a Jimit- 
ed time, by the Petitioners, in respect of 
the said acquisitions and the revenues 
thereof, and by subsequent acts, were 
continued in the possession of the said 
Company, together with the territorial 
acquisitions then lately obtained there, 
with the revenues of the same respective- 
ly, should remain in the possession of the 
Petitioners, without prejudice to the claims 
ofthe public or of the Petitioners, sub- 
ject to such powers and authorities for 
the superintendence, direction, and con - 
troul over all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns which related to the civil or mili- 
tary government or revenues of the said 
territories, a3 had: been then already made 
or provided, by any act or acts of pat- 
liament in that behalf, and to such far- 
ther powers, and under and subject. to 
such other fules, regulations, and restric- 
tions relating to or concerning the said 
Civil Government, and the appropriation 
of the said revenues, as should be then 
made and provided by the authority of 
parliament; it was thereby enacted that 
the said territorial acquisitions in the said 
former acts mentioned, together’ with the 
territorial acquisitions then lately obtain~ 
ed in the East Indies, with the revenues 
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thereof respectively, should remain and 
continue in the possession of the Peti- 
tioners for and during the further term by 
that Act granted to them in the said ex- 
clusive trade; subject nevertheless to the 
several regulations and provisions in that 
Act contained; and by the said Act his 
Majesty was empowered to nominate, con- 
stitute, and appoint, during his pleasure, 
such members of the privy council, of 
whom the two principal secretaries of 
state and the chancellor of the exchequer 
for the time being should always be 
three, and such other two persons as his 
Majesty should think fit to be, and who 
should accordingly be and be stiled, Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India; and 
the said board of commissioners were by 
the said Act invested with such full power 
and authority, to superintend, direct, and 
controul, all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns, which in any ways should relate 
to or concern the civil or military go- 
yernment or revenues of the said territo- 
ries and acquisitions in the East Indies ; 
subject nevertheless to such directiens, 
rules, regulations, and restrictions, and to 
such appropriations of the said revenues 
as were by that Act made, provided, and 
established; and it was further enacted, 
that the Petitioners and their successors 
should have, use, and enjoy, and should 
continue to have, use, and enjoy, the 
whole sole and exclusive trade and traffic, 
and the only liberty, use, and privilege of 
trading, trafficking, and exercising the 
trade or business of merchandize into and 
from the East Indies, and into and from 
all the islands, ports, havens, coasts, cities, 
towns, and places between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Streights of Magel- 
lan, and limits in an Act made in the 9th 
year of the reign of king William the 
third, or in a certain charter of the 5th 
day of September, in the 10th year of the 
same king, mentioned, in as ample and 
beneficial manner as the Petitioners could 
thereby or otherwise lawfully trade there- 
to, subject nevertheless to the several limi- 
tations, conditions, and regulations, in that 
Act contained, and also subject to the 
proviso thereinafter contained for deter- 
mining the same, any former act or acts, 
matter or thing, to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and it was further enacted, 
that the Petitioners should at all times 
thereafter (subject as aforesaid) have, hold, 
and enjoy, and be entitled unto alk, and 
singular the profits benefits and advan- 
tages privileges franchises abilities ca- 
(VOL. XXIL) 
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pacities powers authorities rights reme- 
dies methods of suits penalties forfei- 
tures disabilities provisions matters and 
things whatever, which by any former act 
or acts of parliament, or by any charter or 
charters founded thereupon, or by any 
clause or clauses in the said acts or charters 
contained, were enacted given granted 
provided limited established or declared, 
to for touching or concerning the Peti- 
tioners, either by the name of ‘ The Ge- 
‘ neral Society entitled to the advantages 
‘ given by an act of parliament for ad- 
‘ vancing a sum not exceeding two mil- 
‘lions for the service of the crown of 
‘ England,’ or the body politic and cor- 
porate called by the name of ‘ The Eng- 
‘ lish Company trading to the East Indies,’ 
or the body politic and corporate called 
by the name of ‘ The United Company of - 
‘ Merchants of England trading to the 
‘ East Indies ;’ and not by that act, or 
any other act thea in force, repealed or 
altered, according to the tenor and true 
meaning of the said acts and charters, and 
of that act, freed and discharged from all 
provisoes and conditions of redemption 
and determination in any former act or 
acts contained, and the same and every of 
them were and was thereby ratified and 
confirmed, and to continue to be held and 
enjoyed, and be practised and put in exe- 
cution by the Petitioners and their suc- 
cessors, for the better or more effectually 
settling and securing to them and their 
successors the whole sole and exclusive 
trade to the East Indies and parts afore- 
said, and for the preventing trade thereto 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
that act, and for securing also their pos- 
sessions estates and effects, and governing 
their affairs and business in all respects as 
fully and effectually as if the same profits 
benefits advantages trade privileges 
franchises abilities capacities powers au- 
thorities rights remedies methods of suit 
penalties forfeitures disabilities provisions 
matters and things were severally repeated 
and at large re-enacted in the body of that 
act, subject nevertheless to such restric- 
tions covenants and agreements as were 
contained in the said acts or charters then 
in force and not therein ‘or thereby repeal- 
ed varied or altered, and subject also to 

the several enactments conditions limita- 
tions and provisoes in that act contained ; 

and it was thereby further enacted, that at 

any time, upon three years notice to be 

given by parliament after the Ist day of 
ites which would be in the year of our 

(@) 
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Lord 1811, upon the expiration of the said 
three years, and upon payment made to 
the Petitioners of any sum or sums which, 
under the provisions of ‘any act of that 
present session of parliament, should or 
might, upon the expiration of the said 
three years, become payable to the Peti- 
tioners by the public, according to the 
true intent and meaning of such act, then 
and from thenceforth and not before or 
sooner, the said right title and interest of 


the Petitioners to the whole sole and ex- | 
clusive trade to the said East Indies and , 
parts aforesaid should cease and deter-. 


mine; and it was thereby further enact- 
ed, that nothing in the said proviso last 
thereinbefore contained, or in any proviso 
in the said act of the 9th yéar. of king 
William the third, or in the said charter of 
the 5th day of September in the 10th year 
of his reign, or in any other act or 
charter contained, should extend or be 
construed to extend to determine the cor- 
poration of the Petitioners, or to hinder 
prevent or preclude the Petitioners or their 
successors from carrying on, at all times 
after such determination of the right to 
the sole whole and exclusive trade as 
aforesaid, a free trade to in and from the 
East Indies and parts aforesaid with all or 
any part of their joint stock in trade goods 
merchandizes estate and effects, in com- 
mon with other the subjects of his ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, trading to 
in and from the said parts or limits ; and 
by the said act it is enacted, that for and 
during so long time as the Petitioners 
should be entitled to the whole sole ‘and 
exclusive trade and traffic into and from 
the East Indies and other’ places within 
the limits of their charter, subject to the 
provisions regulations and limitations in 
that act contained, the clear profits 
arising from the said territorial acquisi- 
tions and revenues in India, after defray- 
ing the charges and expences of collecting 
the same, should be applied and disposed 
of to the uses and purposes therein men- 
tioned and expressed; and also that, 
during the continuance of the exclusive 
trade to the Petitioners, the net proceeds of 
their sales of goods at home, with the du- 
ties and allowances arising by private 
trade and all other profits of the Peti- 
tioners.in Great Britain, after providing 
for the payment of bills of exchange then 
already accepted by the Petitioners, , as 
the same should become due, and for the 
current payment of other debts interest 
and other outgoings charges and expences 
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of the Petitioners, their bond debt always 
excepted, should be applied and disposed 
of in the manner therein mentioned as b 
the said act, relation being thereunto had, 
may more at large appear ; and that the 
notice required by the said act of parlia- 
ment hath been given by the Speaker. of 
the House, for determining the exclusive 
trade of the Petitioners on the 10th day of 
April, 1814; and that, since thé said act 
was passed, further tertitorial acquisitions, 
yieldin a large revenue, have béeii 
obtained by the Petitioners, and such 
acquisitions have been annexed to’ the 
several governments of the Petitioners 
in the East Indies, and sundry debts, 
to a large extent, beyond what até 
mentioned in or referred to by the said 
act, have been incurred by the Petitioners, 
in the defence and apes of the 
British posséssions in India, and by reason 
of wars in which the British nation has 
been engaged with European powers; 
that such debts bear interest, and some of 
them are due in the East Indies, and others 
of them have been discharged by the Pe- 
tilioners, by means of money raisell on 
their credit in this country, under the au- 
thority of parliament ; and that, by vir- 
tue of the terms of the ebligations for other 
art of such India debt, further sums, fo a 
arge amount, will be payable shortly in 
this country, for which purpose it will be 
necessary for the Petitioners to raise a fur- 
ther ‘sum of money here; and that the 
system established by the said act, for the 
government of the territorial acquisitions 
in the East Indies, for the management of 
the revenues thereof, and for the general 
conduct of ‘the affairs of the Petitioners, 
hath been approved by experience; but 


the appropriations made by the said act _ 


of the profits arising from the territorial 
revenues in India, and of the profits of the 
Petitioners at home, appear to the Peli- 
tioners to be inapplicable to the present 
state of the Indian debts and resources, 
and of the concerns of the Petitioners; 
and that the Petitioners believe that 
it is undeniable that the exclusive trade 
carried on by the Petitioners has been 4 
great positive advantage to the nation; 
and although they do not presume to stale), 
as an incontrovertible fact, that grealet 
public benefit would accrue from its being 
continued in its present state than from 1 
being any further opened, yet the Pet 
tioners do venture humbly, but confidently, 
to assure the House, that the trade wit 
China could not be opened in any degté 
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without. extreme danger ; and that, if it 
should not be seen fit to enlarge the term 
now held by the Petitioners in the whole 
of the trade which’ they now enjoy with- 
out qualification, the Petitioners are ready 
to submit to such regulations as shall be 
just, and as parliament in its wisdom shall 
enact, for the conduct of the commercial 
intercourse of his majesty’s subjects with 
those places which are within the exclu- 
sive limits granted to the Petitioners; and 
that, on account of the length and variety 
of the matters necessary to be considered 
and prepared in relation to the subject of 
this Petition, the Petitioners were unable 
to prepare a Petition, praying leave to 
bring ina Bill or Bills relative to the Indian 
territories and trade, until the time limited 
for presenting Petitions for private Bills 
was expired ; and praying, that leave may 
be given to present a Petition to the 
House, for bringing in a Bill or Bills for 
continuing the possession government and 
management of the territorial acquisitions 
in the East Indies in the Petitioners, sub- 
ject to regulation, and for, altering the ap- 
propriations of the profits arising from the 
Indian revenues; ° and for enabling the 
Petitioners to raise such sums of money, 
or to contract such pecuniary obligations 
as their affairs may require, in respect of 
the payment in this country of debts ori- 
ginally contracted in India; and for set- 
tling the trade to the East Indies and 
China, and other places, from the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza to the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, or. that the Petitioners may have 
such other relief as their case may re- 
uire.”” . 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


On the Motion that leave be given to 
present a Petition as desired, ng 

Lord A. Hamilton rose, not to oppose 
the motion, but to ask a few questions of 
the right hon, the, Chancellor of, the Ex- 
chequer with respect to transactions of 
public notoriety, which had taken place 
since the House last met. At a meeting | 
of the proprietors of East India stock, it 
was asserted, that the right hon. gentleman 
had been understood to have pledged him- 
Self to four points—first, an exclusive 


trade to China: secondly, the supply of |’ 


whatever monies might be wanted for 
the service of the company, for two 
years; thirdly, the contining all Asiatic 
)AMportations to the port of London; and 


_Jastly, the giving up to the Compeey 
, Af 


the controul of the army in India, 
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the right hon. gentleman had not given 
pledges on ‘these points, hé should ‘be 
glad to hear him contradict what’ had 
gone abroad; but if he had’ pledged him- 
self, he could conceive nothing moré disre- 
spectful to the House, than’ thus to bind 
himself to measures without previously 
laying them before parliament. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
thatnothing that had passed at tlie East India 
House, or between himself and the direc- 
tors, could at all fetter the proceedings’ of 
parliament. He had thought ‘it his duty, 
before he brought a subject of such im- 
portance before that ‘House, to form his 
own opinion on it, and preparatory to stib- 
mitting a measure to parliament, some 
correspondence with the’ directors of the 
East India Company had to him appeared 
necessary. Before a Bill was brought in 
on the subject, he had thought it proper 
to communicate to them what was the 
bearing of his mind on certain propositions 
inyolved in the question. That he had 
done so he thought was no mark of disire- 
pect to the House, and no breach of his 
public diaty? ‘With respect to any par- 
ticular opinion that he might have eéx- 
pressed, if it should appear that he had 
taken an erroneous view of the subject, 
the sanction of the House could’ be with- 
held, and the propositions he might submit 
to them, it would be for them to reject ; 
but at present he did not conceive he had 
aright to be called upon by the noble 
lord, or by the House, to state what those 
opinions were, or at all to discuss the sub- 
ject, when they could not go on with the 
discussion, so’ as to make’ it lead to any 
practical result.’ He hoped the Hodse 
would not call for bis opinion on this sbb- 
ject, and that the noble lord would think it 
no disrespect to him that at’ present ‘he 
declined to reply to the question he fad 
put. He would now’ only state that’he 
had taken a most erroneous view of the 
subject, if it was a breach of duty on‘his 


‘part to communicate with the directors of 


the East India Company, or if it Was disre- 
spectful to ‘parliamént to endeavour’ to 
form an opinion ‘himself on the merits of 
the question, before he brought it under 
their consideration. ida | 

’ Lord ‘A. Hamilton complained of having 
been misrepresented by the right’ hon. 
gentleman. He did rot say that he was 


‘wrong in forming any opinion he pleased, 


or communicating’ with tlie East India 
Company ‘on’ the extension of their’ chiar- 


iter; he merely wanted to know, whether he, 
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as minister, had made the pledges before 
alluded to. 

General Gascoyne said, that he should 
suffef no opportunity to pass without 
pressing upon the House the injustice of 
the regulations said to be connected with 
the renewal of the charter. Those regula- 
tions were injurious to the out-ports, and 
directly contrary to the articles of the 
Union with Ireland. He never could con- 
ceive that it could enter into the contem- 
plation of government to make all ships 
coming from Asia discharge their return 
cargoes in the port of London. To-mor- 
row he should make a motion, founded on 
the papers made public in another quarter. 
He. should, however, previously move, 
that those papers be laid before the House. 

Mr. Howarth complained of the delay 
which had taken place in the negociations 
between the Board of Controul and the 
Directors. From the 13th of February, 
1809, for two years and ten months, it ap- 
peared that no communication had been 
had between them. 

Mr. Wallace could not give an official 
answer to the question of the last speaker. 
He, however, proceeded to explain that 
which had been noticed, and was under- 
stood to say, that though he did not know 
that any official correspondence had taken 
place within the period alluded to, yet 
there had been communications and dis- 
cussions on the subject. Some delay had 
occurred in consequence of its being 
thought desirable to wait for the Report of 
the Committee on the Finances of the 
East India Company. With respect to 
what had been said by the noble lord of 
the concessions which had been made by 
his right hon. friend, he thought they 
were answered by those very proceedings 
on the report on which he had founded 
his statement, as it had there been stated, 
that all was conceded on the part of the 
company, while nothing was secured in 
return. The papers for which the hon. 
general intended to move, were papers to 
the production of which he did not know 
that any objection would be made, but he 
thought the motion at present might be 
premature. ; 

The Petition was then presented and 
read; containing the like allegations. as 
the last preceding Petition; and praying, 
« That leave may _be given to bring in a 


Bill or Bills for continuing the possession, 


government, and management of the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in the East Indies in 
the Petitioners, subject to regulation, and 


Scarcity of Provisions in Ireland. 
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for altering the appropriations of the pro. 
fits arising from the Indian revenues, and 
for enabling the Petitioners to raise such 
sums of money, or to contract such pe. 
cuniary obligations, as their affairs ma 
require, in respect of the payment in this 
country of debts originally contracted in 
India, and for settling the trade to the 


‘East Indies and China, and other places, 


from the cape of Bona Esperanza to 
the streights of Magellan, or that the Peti- 
tioners may have such other relief as their 
case may require.” 

Mr. Creevey begged to ask, what course 
it was intended to follow on this occasion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Petition would be referred to a 
Committee of the whole House, and that 
certain Resolutions would be proposed to 
the Committee. 

General Gascoyne moved for Copies of 
all Correspondence which had taken place 
between the Board of Controul and the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, te- 
specting their present charter. 

Mr. Wallace had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the papers. 

The Papers were ordered accordingly, 
and will be found in the AprEnp1x to this 
Volume. 


Scarcity oF Provisions IN IRELAND] 
Sir John Newport, after adverting to the 
scarcity of grain and other provisions 
which existed in many districts of Ire 
land, and to the necessity of preventing 
the distillation from grain in that country, 
moved for a general return of all the 
grain, malt, meal, and flour exported from 
Ireland, from the beginning of the present 
year to the latest period at which the same 
could be made out. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole did not rise to oppose © 
the motion, but to state that he had not 
altered the opinion he had already ex- 
pressed on this subject. He was convinced 
that there was no real scarcity of pro 
visions throughout Ireland. The apparent 
deficiency was merely local, and arose 
from exports; but, at the same time, he 
allowed that it was the duty of govern- 
ment to allay the fears, however unfounded, 
which the people of Ireland entertained. 
With this view he intended to move, to 
morrow, for leave to bring in a Bill t 
prevent the exportation abroad of Irish 
made ‘spirits; and he also intended to 
move in the Committee of Ways and 
Means, for an additional duty on those 
spirits imported to any part of the em 
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pire, The right hon. gentleman then went 
over the comparative price of potatoes, 
and other articles of first necessity, in va- 
rious counties from the 14th of January to 
the 8th of March, and concluded with as- 
serting, that the advance in price had been 
but trifling. 

Mr. Latouche was of opinion, that it would 
be expedient to take into consideration 
the policy of putting a temporary stop to 
the distilleries. 

Sir J. Newport said he had been informed, 
that the distillers had sent to Mr. Pole exag- 
gerated accounts of their stocks of grain, 
and in confirmation of which he read part 
of a letter. 

Mr. Shaw of Dublin said, that the 
alarming price of provisions in Dublin had 
excited a strong sensation, so much so, as 
to induce the magistrates to make repre- 
sentations on the subject to the lord lieu- 
tenant, with a view to the adoption of 
some measure of relief. He agreed that 
the stopping of the distilleries now would 
be unjust, but thought they might be pre- 
vented from commencing again, as usual, 
in September, and that they ought to be 
obliged to suspend their work until the 
January following. Such a measure would, 
in his opinion, be sufficient to relieve the 
apprehension of scarcity. 

Mr. Parnell, from all the information 
which he had been able to procure, was not 
of opinion that any sound apprehension 
could be entertained of a scarcity. It had 
been stated to him, that in many parts pota- 
toes were still sold at 4d. per stone, which 
certainly could not be called dear. The 
fact, he believed, was, that the deficiencies 
were local, and fully compensated by the 
abundance of other parts of the kingdom. 
The evil, he conceived, was one that would 
naturally remedy itself, unless this effect 
should be counteracted by the activity of 
magistrates, or the government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
subject was of the highest importance, and 
if there was really a prospect of scarcity 
in Ireland, it deserved their immediate 
consideration. He hoped the House 
would keep in mind, that the information 
they were possessed of was at present very 
defective. It appeared thatin many parts 
there was great abundance, and the mis- 
chief chiefly arose from the difficulty of 
transporting provisions from one part to 
another. The House would therefore be 
cautious how they stopt the exportation 
of provisions from ‘Ireland to England. 
Asto the stoppage of the distilleries in 
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Ireland, it was to be considered, that if we 
stopt them where they were legal, we gave 
advantage to those which were illegal ; 
which, while it would be no saving of the 
quantity of human food, would in a very 
material degree injure the revenue. 

Mr. Pole, in answer to the observations 
of Mr. Shaw, stated, that the Irish go- 
vernment had received no information 
which could lead them to think there was 
a general scarcity. On the contrary, his 
opinion was, that there was plenty of 
grain, and that the increase of price and 
consequent alarm was owing to certain 
outrages and speculations which had taken 
place. If there was any apprehension of 
a general scarcity, he could assure the 
hon. gentleman that government ‘would 
take any step which might be necessary, 
even were it the total stoppage of the dis- 
tilleries ; but as that was not the case, he 
thought they should not proceed to do 
what must injure the revenue, and the 
agriculture of the country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 8. 

Peasantry or Irevanp.] Earl Stanhope 
adverted to the situation of the peasantry 
of Ireland, who, he stated, were by the 
operation of the tythe laws (as was also 
sometimes the case in this country) com- 
pelled to pay rent two, three or four times 
over. For the purpose of relieving them 
from this distressing situation he had pre- 
pared a Bill, which he proposed to pre- 
sent to their lordships tomorrow se’n- 
night; and therefore moved, that the 
lords be summoned for that day.—Or- 
dered. 


ToxeraTion.] Earl Stanhope also ob- 
served, that he wished to call their lord- 
ships’ attention to another very important 
subject. With respect to persons holding 
certain religious tenets, there were two 
opinions, the one that they should be ad- 
mitted to hold civil offices, and the other 
that they should be disqualified from hold- 
ing offices; but both parties were agreed 
in the justice of toleration. -Upon this 
latter point, however, in consequence of 
some recent circumstances, many Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and even some members of 
the established Church, were liable to 
much oppression, to relieve them from 
which, he had also prepared a Bill, but 
thought it better not to name a day for 
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presenting it until after the discussion on 
the claims of his Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Ireland. 


East Inpta Comrany’s Cuarter.] 
The Earl of Liverpool presented a _peti- 
tion from the magistrates and council of 
Paisley, praying for the opening of the 
East India trade, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The Earl.of Lauderdale gave notice of a 
motion for to-morrow, for the Correspond- 
ence between the Directors of the East 
India Company and government respect- 
ing the renewal of the Charter, and also 
for certain. papers respecting the transfer 
of the troops of the East India Company 
‘to government in 1794. 


Bank or Encianp.] The Earl of Lau- 
derdale, after adverting to the Bill now in 
progress in the House of Commons, : rela- 
tive to Bank notes, also gave notice of his 
intention to move for information which 
he considered of the utmost importance 
with a view to that Bill. in order to ascer- 
tain the profits made by the Bank of Eng- 
land since 1797, by those measures which 
had brought distress on the rest of the 
country. His object was to have.an ac- 
count of the price of Bank Stock in 1797, 
and the average price in every half year 
since; the increase of dividends to the 
proprietors of Bank-Stock during the same 
period ; and the amount of bonusses grant- 
ed to the same proprietors, during the same 
period. He believed it would be found, 
that the Bank of England had derived an 
additional profit of 15 or 16 millions. by 
these measures, by the operation of which 


the rest of the country had been so much. 


distressed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 8. 


__ Petitions From PaisLey, SwANSEA AND 

. BIRMINGHAM RESPECTING THE. RENEWAL. OF 
THE East Inpta Company’s Cuarrer.] 
-A Petition of the manufacturers merchants 
traders and other inhabitants of the town 
of Paisley, was presented and read ; | set- 
ting forth, 

«« That,.as the Charter of the East India 
Company will expire .in.the course of two 
years,. the. Petitioners..most respectfully 

, presume to express. their sentiments on a 

_ subject peculiarly interesting. to..that,. po- 

; pulous and ‘manufacturing district. of the 

‘country, and, to.the, nation in general ; 
4 


Petitions from Paisley, Swansea, &c. 
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and that, in the present depressed state of 
the manufactures and commerce of that 
part of the United Kingdom, every mez 
sure of assistance that the House can afford 
ought, in the Petitioners’ humble appre. 
hension, to be manifested and exerted; 
and they rely, with confidence, that no 
considerations of a partial nature will be 
permitted to sacrifice and set aside their 
most serious and important interests; and 
that, in order to render such assistance ef. 
fectual, it isthe Petitioners’ firm, opinion 
that it is necessary and expedient to dis. 
continue the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company, on the expiration of 
their existing Charter, as thereby new and 
extensive markets will. be opened for re. 
ception of British manufactures, which 
will render this country more independent 
of all commercial relations with the conti. 
nent of Europe, and contribute to the in 
crease of the financial resources of the em- 
pire; and that the present monopoly of 
the East India Company. affords renewed 
evidence of the injurious consequences at. 
‘tendant upon exclusive traffic ; the capital 
of the country, which might be bene: 
cially embarked in trade to the East, is 
locked up, and thousands, who find noem- 
ployment under the present narrowed 
system, might be actively engaged ina 
free and unfettered commerce: the exist- 
ing monopoly too is attended with this 
singular and: unaccountable peculiarily, 
that, privileges are conceded to, and lucr» 
tively enjoyed by, neutral nations, which 
are absolutely denied to, and rigorously 
withheld from, the merchants of the Br- 
tish empire ; and that the example affort- 
ed by the citizens of the United States of 
America must remove any doubt whieh 
can_ be entertained regarding the compe 
tency of British individuals to carry ona 
extensive commerce to the East Indies 
China, and the. other. countries compre 
hended_ in the Charter of the East Indie 
Company; .,and that, every port of, the 
United Kingdom onght. to. be allowed the 
advantages. of, foreign trade; and _thattt 
would be.unjust to confine in, future the 
commerce of the: East :to the port of Lar 
don; .and praying the House. to adopt 
measures for the abolition of the commer 
cial. monopoly of the East India Company, 
at the expiration of their present Charter. 


A’ Petition of the.merchants, manufac 
turers, and,.other inhabitants of the tow 
sand, neighbourhood of Swansea, was 
presented and read ;.,.setting forth, 
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« That the Petitioners are sensibly im- 
ressed with the conviction that extensive 
and perpetual monopolies, such as have 
been for a long time enjoyed by the East 
India Company, are unjust in their princi- 
ples, and mischievous in their effects; and 
that the Petitioners feel, at this time, when 
they are hearly precluded from any trade 
with the continent of Europe, that it be+ 
comes essentially necessary that the mer- 
chants and manufactarers of this kingdom 
should look to new sources for a vent for 
their respective commodities ; and it ap- 
ars to the Petitioners that no country 
olds out such an extensive market as In- 
dia and the various other regions now shut 
to the nation at large by the East India 
Charter, although foreign nations, in ami- 
ty with Great Britain, are permitted to 
trade with them; and that, by throwing 
open the trade of those countries, now 
monopolized by the East India‘ Company, 
the Petitioners hope and expect they may 
be able essentially to increase the manu- 
facture of copper, which, for a long time 
past, has been the great source of the 
prosperity of the town of Swansea and its 
neighbourhood; and that the Petitioners 
look up, with confidence, to the House, as 
their representatives and natural protec- 
tors; and they indulge a most sanguine 
hope that the House will not suffer their 
serious and weighty interests to be sacri- 
ficed to any partial considerations, but 
will adopt the necessary measures for the 
total abolition of the commercial monopoly 
of the East India Company at the expira- 
tion of their present Charter.” 


An Address and Petition of ‘the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other inhabi- 
tants of the town of Birmingham, was also 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners contemplate, with 
deep concern, the present state of the ma- 
iufactures and commerce of the United 
Kingdom, which, whilst it grievously af- 
flicts the merchants and manufacturers, 
threatens to spread general discontent 
throughout the country ; and that, whilst 
the Petitioners are determined to bear 
every burthen, and to make every sacri- 
fice, rather than compromise the security 
or honour of their country, yet they feel 
itis their duty to.inform the House of the 
distressed situation of the great body of 
the labouring mechanics, particularly in 
that important manufacturing district of 
which the town of Birmingham may be 
considered the centre, and to claim for 


respecting the East India Company’s Charter. 
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them and for themselves every measure 


of assistance that the House can give ; 


and that, as an efficient measure of this 
nature, the Petitioners are of opinion, that 
it is expedient to discontinue the commer- 
cial monopoly of the East India Company 
at the expiration of their present charter ; 
and the Petitionersfirmly believe that, by 
the abolition of the East India monopoly, 
new and extensive markets will necessa- 
rily be opened for British manufactures, 
which will render this country more in- 
dependent of all commercial relations with 
the continent of Europe than it has hitherto 
been, and cannot fail materially to in- 
crease the naval strength and financial 
resources of the empire ; and that the Pe- 
titioners are of opinion that this -abolition 
is not more called for by the distresses of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom than it is by justice and 
reason, and the general interest of the 
whole body of the British people; and 
that the Petitioners forbear to enlarge 
upon the-decrease of the trade of the East’ 
India Company, notwithstanding the 
great increase of their territorial posses- 
sions; they forbear also to enlarge upon 
the increase which has taken place in the 
trade carried on by foreign individuals, 
who have engrossed into their hands so 
great a proportion of the whole commerce 
of the East, knowing, as the Petitioners do, 
that all these facts are before the House, 
and not doubting that they will give to 
them that deliberate consideration which 
their great importance demands ; and that 
the Petitioners look up, ‘with confidence, 
to the House, as their representatives and 
natural protectors; and they do indulge a 
most confident hope, that the Heuse will not 
suffer their serious and weighty interests 
to be sacrificed to any partial considera- 
tions; and praying, that the House will 
adopt the necessary measures for the total 
abolition of the commercial:monopoly of 
the East’ India Company at the expiration 
of their present Charter ; but in the-event 
of the House seeing reasons to eontiaue, 
in some degree, a commercial -monopoly 
to the East India Company, the Petitioners 
do then most:earnestly implore that they 
will not suffer it to deprive British subjects 
of any privileges which are allowed to 
neutral nations, and that the Charter may 
be made subject to such modifications and 
conditions as may best promote the com- 
merce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, leaving open to the capital the 
enterprize and the industry of British mer- 
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chants, all the islands of the Indian ocean, 
together with such parts of the continents 
of Asia and Africa, as to the wisdom of the 
House may seem expedient.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Capture or Ciubap Roprico.}] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that since 
the Vote of Thanks had been passed in that 
House to the officers and men who assisted 
at the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, he had 
Jearned that the names of major-general 
Henry Frederick Campbell, major-general 
the hon. Charles William Stewart, major- 
general Baron Low, major-general James 
Kemmis, major-general William Borth- 
wick, and colonel William Maundy Har- 
vey, brigadier-general in the Portuguese 
service, were omitted in the said motion; 
he therefore moved the like thanks to 
them; which was agreed to. 


ExportTaTION OF IrtsH Spirits.) The 
House having gone into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Exporta- 
tion of Spirits from Ireland, 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that he rose for 
the purpose of moving a Resolution to 
prevent the exportation of spirits made 
from grain in Ireland, for a time to be 
limited. The object of the Resolution 
was to prevent the exportation of Irish 
made spirits to foreign markets, in conse- 
quence of the high price of provisions in 
Ireland at the present period. In con- 


sidering the situation of that country, 


there were but four measures which sug- 
gested themselves for adoption. The first 
was, to prevent the intercourse between 
this country. and Ireland ; the second, to 
stop the distillation from grain in Ireland ; 
the third, to stop the export of grain from 
Ireland for the supply of our armies; and 
the fourth was that, which he felt it his 
duty to recommend to the committee, as 
there were many objections to each of the 
others, which he was persuaded, many 
gentlemen would concur in thinking suffi- 
cient to prevent their being resorted to. 
The measure now submitted to the com- 
mittee was unquestionably a smaller. evil 
than any other, and was nothing more than 
stopping the exuberant grain of the coun- 
try from being converted into spirits, in 
order to be sent abroad—he was aware, at 
the same time, that it would create a con- 
siderable disappointment to many merito- 
rious persons in Ireland—he meant those 
distillers, who. by their exertions, had 
established a beneficial trade to Portugal 
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4nd other places, but he trusted that their 
good sense would show them that this 
measure was resorted to, to beat down the 
high price of provisions, and to prevent 
the distress which arose from that circum. 
stance. He hoped, therefore, that this 
proposition would be found effectual when 
coupled with some others which he would 
have to propose, but ifhe should be disap.: 
pointed, it then would be time enough to 
adopt some other mode of proceeding, 
The time to which he proposed to limit 
the operation of the Bill which he proposed 
to bring in, was the 3ist of December, 
and it would be modelled in the same 
manner as the Bill for prohibiting distilla- 
tion from grain in England, but it would 
vest in the Lord Lieutenant a power to 
permit the exportation of grain after the - 
ist of October, if he should deem it ex- 

pedient, or to continue the provisions of 

the Bill for 40 days after the opening of 

the next session of parliament. It was 

also his purpose that the measure should 

commence from this day, as otherwise large 

quantities of corn might be sent out of 

the country before the Bill could take ef- 

fect, but care would be taken to’ prevent 

any injury being sustained by any indivi- 

dual, as he proposed to empower the com- 

missioners of the revenue in Ireland to 

hear any case and grant such redress as 

they might think just. He concluded by 

moving, “ That it is expedient to suspend, 

from and after the 8th day of April 1812, 

for a time to be limited, the exportation 

from Ireland to parts beyond the seas, spi- 

rits made or distilled in that part of the 

United Kingdom from corn or grain.” 

Mr. Stewart said, that the object in view 
would, in his opinion, be better promoted, 
by the stoppage of distillation from grain 
altogether, and it would, besides, mark the 
attention of the Irish government to the 
wants of the people. 

Mr. Curwen thought it surprising that 
government did not go into ageneral con- 
sideration of the resources of the country 
with respect to its supplies of corn, after 
the quantity that was annually imported, 
He thought that arise on the price of 
grain would insure a constant supply, 
two bushels more on the acre through the 
country would give an abundance. Mi- 
nisters should have a more accurate view 
of the whole agriculture of the country, 
and would by that means have it in theit - 
power to adopt some general measure 10 
stead of those temporary expedients now: 
resorted to. He wished to God, for the 
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sake of the health and morals of the peo- 

le, that an additional duty was laid on 
spirits, which would oblige them to make 
use of the wholesome and nutritious beve- 
rage of porter. 

Mr. Shaw of Dublin said, that it was 
impossible for him to allow this measure 
to go forward, without entering his pro- 
test against what was likely to prove so 
injurious to the whole body of the dis- 
tillers of Ireland. It would, in the first 
place, throw a great superabundance of 
spirits into the country; and in the next 
place, he thought they should be very cau- 
tious how they interrupted a trade which 
was likely to be so beneficial. Another 
measure offered itself, which, he thought, 
would have a better effect; namely, the 
stopping of distillation after a certain time. 
It was to be considered too, that large 
contracts had been entered into, and this 
measure would throw a damp on all en- 
terprise or speculation, for which reasons 
he felt it his duty to dissent from the Re- 
solution. 

Sir John Newport said, that no man 
could more heartily concur in any mea- 
sure, which appeared likely to obviate the 
difficulties or distresses of the people than 
himself, but he could not help consider- 
ing the present as inefficacious. Some 
documents should be before the House to 
enable them to form a correct judgment, 
and to make it manifest that there was no 
danger from illicit distillation. _ The right 
hon. mover had last night stated from the 
commissariat returns, the prices infinitely 
lower than the market prices in the ad- 
joining district, which was certainly no 
great proof of their accuracy. He was 
far from wishing to oppose the present 
measure, except on the ground that it led 
the House to suppose that they had ap- 
plied a remedy, where, in truth, they had 
not. If the prohibition of distillation 
from corn took place, there would be no 
suffering, because the distillation in a great 
measure took place from raw corn, which 
could be brought to market, .and was still 
applicable to other purposes. 

Mr. Parnell said, he concurred in opi- 
hion with the hon. member for Dublin, 
that this measure would not diminish the 
consumption of grain in the distilleries, but 
alone injure the distiller. The right hon. 
gentleman had wholly omitted, in his 
opening statement, to shew in what man- 
her it would realize the declared object 
of it, For his part, it seemed to be quite 
plain, that the distilleries being compelled 

(VOL, XXII.) 
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by law to work off nearly as much spirits 
as it was in their power to make, the same 
quantity would continue to be made—and 
that the only result of the Bill would 
be, to lower the price of spirits in the 
home market, by shutting up the foreign 
one. The right hon. gentleman had stat- 
ed very candidly, that his principal object 
was to allay the apprehensions which pre- 
vailed; but if he really believed that those 
apprehensions were groundless, he should 
abstain from a measure which must injure 
the distillers. He ought to remember 
that they havenecessarily purchased grain 
at the late very high prices, calculating 
on being able to obtain a sufficient recom- 
pence, by fulfilling the orders they had re- 
ceived for sending spirits abroad—and 

that, if this vent is taken from them, they 
will probably sustain a very heavy loss. 
He ought also to recollect, that if such loss 
can alone be attributable to the inter- 
ference of parliament, they will have a 
just claim upon parliament for an adequate 
compensation. The right hon. gentleman 
should also consider, that his measure will 
deprive Ireland of the benefit of a newly 
established trade, which promised to be 

of the greatest advantage to her—for it 
could not be expected, that the distillers 
would again undertake all the risk and 
expence of retaining their trade, if the 

just reward of their skill and industry was 
thus suddenly and capriciously taken from 

them. Atthe same time, the hon. mem- 

ber begged the committee would not sup- 

pose, from these observations, that he, as 

others did, wished the government to stop 

the distilleries altogether—on the contra- 
ry, he gave credit to them for the accu- 

racy of the statement of the quantity 

of provisions in the country, and believed 

that it was altogether unnecessary for them 
to interfere. 

Mr. W. Pole replied to the different ob- 
jections urged against the proposed mea- 
sure, many of which he was quite surpris- 
ed to hear. It was said that no relief 
would follow, as the quantity exported 
was not so great ‘as to cause any difier- 
ence in the price of corn; but he could 
state, that the quantity exported had been 
from 1-4th to 1-5th of the whole quantity 
of spirits distilled in Ireland ; and it had- 
been increasing during the last six months. 
He was not so sanguine as to expect all: 
the relief he wished from this measure; 
but it was a little unfair to say that it was 
absurd on the face of it.—One hon. gen- 
tleman had spoken of it as unjust to the 


(R) 
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distillers, but parliament was not bound 
to consider the interest of a certain num- 
ber of individuals at the expence of the 
community. He spoke also of not open- 
ing the distilleries so soon; but govern- 
ment could not be expected to adopt what 
would prove injurious tothe revenue. As 
to the contracts entered into by the dis- 
tillers, the very moment the law passed, 
it would operate in bar of any demands 
against the distillers ; and if that was not 
the case, he was prepared to bring in a 
clause to secure them in this respect, as it 
was not his wish to take any unfair advan- 
tage of the distillers. 

Mr. Grattan said, that when the ques- 
tion was, whether distillation or exporta- 
tion should be prohibited, he thought the 
milder method should be first tried. It 
was bad policy to make the agricultural 
system depend on caprice or change of 
circumstances, unless there was a press- 
ing necessity for it. He agreed, that in 


the present.case, something must be done, 
and he therefore. gave his assent to the 
milder measure as an experiment. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Duty on Irisn Spinits.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that the first 
Resolution he should have to propose to 
the Committee, was for laying an addi- 
tional duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon on Irish 
made spirits, thereby doubling the duty 
now paid. ‘lwo objects would be pro- 
moted by this—the relief of the brewing 
trade in Ireland, which, according to the 
Report of the Committee that sat last 
year, was necessary, as the extensive use 
of spirits, in consequence of illicit disti!la- 
tion, had very much increased, and there- 
by the health, morals, and industry of the 
people were materially affected ; and they 
gave it as their opinion, that the first op- 
portunity should be made use of to lay an 
additional duty on spirits, in order to ren- 
der their consumption Jess general. Ano- 
ther object. which would be promoted by 
this additional duty, was, the assistance 
it would give towards effecting the mea- 
sure he had proposed. The duty now 
proposed, was higher than had ever been 
paid ; for though a higher duty had been 
Jaid on before, it had never taken effect, 
in consequence of the stoppage of distil- 
lation. That duty was 6s. 3d. the present 
would be 5s. 10d. including the malt duty, 
which was larger than had ever been col- 
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lected on spirits distilled from corn. Hg 
knew that the objection hitherto was the 
danger of illicit distillation; but he tras. 
ed that would be found to be considerably 
diminished, in consequence of the mex 
sures which had been adopted last year; 
for by a comparison of the returns made 
up to the last assizes with those of the last 
three years, up to the 29th of September, 
of the number of stills seized, and of pro. 
secutions for illicit distillation, it appear. 
ed that they amounted to two-thirds more 
in the last year than in any former one, 
In addition to the measures adopted, the 
permission to small stills to distil would 
be very efficacious, and would makeit 
unnecessary to resort to those severe and 
harassing laws which had been suspended 
for two years, and which he intended to 
move for the repeal of in the course o 
this session. He had to observe that the 
duty in the present case was to be laid 
only on the stock in hand. He then eon 
cluded by moving—* That it is the opi. 
nion of this committee, that from and alter 
the 8th day of April, there be laid o 
every gallon of strong water or spirits 
made in Ireland a duty of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon in addition to the duty now paid.” 

Sir John Newport was extremely happy 
to see the present motion brought forward, 
and thought there was no sacrifice which 
ought not to be made to the great object 
of preventing the excessive use of spirits 
among the lower orders in Ireland. He 
hoped a full and fair trial would be given 
to the augmented duty. 

Mr. Grattan said, that he perfectly con 
curred in the present measure, which went 
to prevent the sacrifice of the health and 
morals of human creatures to the benefit 
of the revenue. He hoped this measure 
would increase the consumption of malt 
liquor, which was so much more whole 
some. He considered the low price of 
spirits in Ireland, the cause of their ex 
cessive use, rather than any disposition 
in the people to intemperance. This duly 
would go to correct that evil, and he 
had not any doubt that it would be fol- 
lowed up. 

Mr. Parnell said he concurred in the ge 
neral principle on which this duty wa 

roposed ; but he was apprehensive, that 
illicit distillation was not yet sufficiently 
put down to warrant so large an addition. 
He had had the means of ascertaining 
beyond all doubt, that the illicit trade was 
still going on without interruption overim- 
mense districts of that country ; and 
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being the case, the additional duty would 
neither diminish the consumption of grain, 
or augment the revenues ; because it could 
only operate as a bounty on illicit trade, 
and the production of spirits run at a 
cheaper rate than they can be made under 
the existing duty. He had hoped the 
right hon. gentleman in proposing a new 
dutv on this most important branch of the 
Irish Revenue, would have taken a more 
comprehensive view of the subject than 
he had done. That he would have stated 
to the House, that the abuses which had 
been proved to exist by the commissioners 
of enquiry in the collection of this duty, 
had been put anend to. That he would 
have explained in what manner so great 
a defalcation as two millions a year, which 
| they had established to have taken place, 
was in future to be prevented. For unless 
some better system of collection was re- 
sorted to, it was in vain to expect any pro- 
duce from any additional duty. For, his 
part, he never could think that any branch 
of the Irish revenue would be produCtive,, 
so long as the whole of the revenue pa- 
| tronage was in. the hands of the executive 
government. It was impossible the seve- 
ral boards of revenue could enforce a due 
discharge of duty on the part of the of- 
ficers under them, so long as every situa- 
tion was filled up by the lord lieutenant 
without communication, with them, or any 
consideration of the fitness of the indivi- 
duals appointed to them. This was not the 
practice in England; here every board 
appointed its own officers, and accordingly 
they felt themselves responsible for the 
efficient collection of the revenue, and did 
collect it. Till the same practice was es- 
tablished in Ireland, the taxes would never 
" produce what they ought to yield, nor can 
there be the smallest prospect of getting 
over the embarrassments to which the 
Irish finances at present are subject. 

Mr. W. Pole shortly replied, and stated 
the average quantity of spirits exported 
from Ireland was between one fourth and 
fifth of the whole. 

The Resolution was then put and 
carried. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 9. 

Oxpers tN Councrt.] Earl Fitzwilliam 
Ptésented a Petition from certain mer- 
chants and manufacturers engaged in the 
Woollen trade in the West Riding of York- 

€, against the Orders inCouncil ; which 
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having been read at the table, his lordship 
observed, that the statement of so respecta- 
ble a body of men was highly deserving 
of attention. The Petition, he understood, 
was signed by 15,000 persons, whose com- 
plaints of the grievances under which they 
laboured, in consequence of the operation 
of the Orders in Council, he should feel it 
his duty to call the attention of the House 
to on Tuesday the 28th instant, for which 
day he moved that the Lords be summon- 
ed.— Ordered. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarrer. ] 
Lord Holland presented a Petition from 
the mayor and burgesses of Nottingham, 
for opening the East India Trade, which 
was ordered tolie on the table. His lord- 
ship also stated that there was a Petition 
from the same place to the executive go- 
vernment, against the Orders in Council, 
which he had had the honour of present~ 
ing that morning. . 

The Earl of Lauderdale, pursuant te no< 
tice, moved for the correspondence be- 
tween the government and the East India 
Directors on the subject of the renewal of 
the Charter. As the papers had already 
been printed for the use of the East India 
Committee, and had been before the public 
through another channel, he presumed 
there would be no objection to this mo- 
tion. 2d. He moved for a copy of the 
military plan of marquis Cornwallis, re- 
ferred to in the correspondence, for con- 
solidating the forces of the Company with 
the king’s troops. This might be a most 
important document, and it was proper it 
should be on the table before the subject 
came to be discussed. 3d. His lordship 
next adverted to a statement made by the 
deputy chairman of the court of directors, 
in a letter (forming part of the corres- 
pondence) to the person who was lately 
President of the Board of Control, (lord 
Melville,) that there were papers in the 
archives of the company, which would be 
of great use in enabling the government to 
appreciate. the effects of the monopoly 
with respect to the navigation laws, Whe- 
ther these papers would make for or 
against the arguments of the directors, it 
was fitting that they should be produced ; 
and he, therefore, proposed to move ac- 
cordingly. 4th. Though it appeared from 
the negociation that it was intended in a ~ 
great measure to open the trade with 
India, there might be such rules and re- 
gulations established in India with regard 
to private traders, as to render the priv 
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lege nugatory. Of this description, he 
contended, were the regulations already 
existing in the company’s settlements : 
but whether he was correct in this opi- 
nion or not, it was of great importance 
that their lordships should be acquainted 
with these regulations, lest they should 
only be conferring a privilege, which the 
company, by means of their local rules, 
might turn into a humbug on the public. 
He should therefore move, that they be 
laid on the table. As they were, or re- 
gularly ought to be, transmitted every year 
from the Indian presidencies to the court 
of directors, there could be no difficulty in 
producing them. His lordship, however, 
expressed his willingness to postpone the 
last two of these motions, if the noble lords 
opposite wished for time to consider them. 

The Earls of Liverpool and Bucking- 
hamshire expressed a wish that the last 
two should be postponed; and lord 
Lauderdale assented. The first two were 
agreed to. 

The Earl of Warwick presented a Peti- 
tion from the manufacturers of Birmingham 
against the East India monopoly. {t was 
signed, he understood, by about 16,000 
persons. 

The Duke of Norfolk stated, that as it 
might have been imagined that these ma- 
nufacturers had been prompted by the 
merchants of Liverpool, and other places 
more immediately intérested, perhaps, in 
putting an end to the monopoly, he had 
. thought it his duty to make some enquiries, 
whether or not this was the case ; and the 
result had been that he found this Petition 
to have arisen from the spontancous feel- 
ing of the people of the town of Birming- 
ham itself, who were convinced that if the 
trade to India were thrown open, they 
would be enabled to export much more of 
their manufactures than they did at pre- 
sent. The Petition was then read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Bank or Encranp.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale said, if any objection were 
made to the motion of which he had yes- 
terday given notice, he would abstain 
from submitting it to the House at present. 
But he thought it was fitting their lord- 
ships should know what was the direct 
benefit the public had given to the Bank 
by the restriction of cash payments; what 
were the causes which rendered it so diffi- 
cult to procure money for the public ser- 
vice ; and by what means the measures 


of parliament had throwa an immense sum 





of money into the pockets of the dj. 
rectors. To elucidate these points he 
would move, 1. For the average prices 
of Bank stock, half yearly, from the 5th 
July, 1797, tothe 31st December, 181].— 
2. For the rates of dividends, for a like 
period; with a statement of the amount 
of increase since 1797; and the time at 
which the increase took place ; and, 3. For 
the amount of sums paid to the proprietors 
of Bank stock, over their dividends, since 
July, 1797; with the amount of each 
bonus and its date. He could see no ob. 
jection to this motion. It might indeed 
be said, that all this information could be 
gained without bringing the matter before 
their lordships. He had himself made 
some calculations, but he knew not whe- 
ther they were accurate. If they were, 
then the accounts he would move for 
would shew, that while the people in ge. 
neral were suffering, the Bank proprietors 
had put nearly 17 millions into their 
pockets. He thought it was important 
thisshould be known, before they discussed 
a Bill which would nearly go to make 
Bank-notes a legal tender. In his opi 
nion, there was not a more proper mode of 
taxation, than to take away part of their 
wealth from those persons who had pro- 
fited by the public distress. 

On the suggestion of the ear} of Liver- 
pool, Jord Lauderdale postponed his motion 
till Tuesday. observing, that when he 
brought it forward, he would move for 
similar accounts from the bank of Ire- 
land. 

Earl Grey said, he understood no opposi- 
tion would be given to producing an ae- 
count of the total nominal amount of bank- 
notes rejected as forgeries at the bank of 
England, from 1797 to the present time, 
but that an objection would be made to ~ 
specifying the number and description of 
such notes; he should therefore, on Tues- 
day next, propose his motion in an ament- 
ed state. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 9. 

Petitions From Watsatt anpD Not- 
TINGHAM RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
tak East Inpia Company’s CaartE®] 
A Petition of the merchants, manufacturers, 
and other inhabitants of the borough and 
foreign of Walsall, was presented and 
read; setting forth ; 

«That, in consequence of the. usual 
markets upon the continent of Europe be 
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ing, with a few exceptions, entirely shut 
against British manufacturers, and of the 
unfortunate misunderstanding with the 
United States of America, the trade of the 
petitioners, in common with that of the 
kingdom in general, has suffered very 
severe and distressing privations ; and that, 
when the petitioners call to mind the uni- 
form and pertinacious system of hostility 
which the ruler of the French nation has 
manifested towards the commerce of this 
country, together with the unbounded in- 
fluence which his arms or intrigues have 
procured, they cannot but consider the 
probability of the usual channels of trade 
being re-opened as very faint and distant ; 
labouring under the privations of a de- 
clining trade, and the pressure of a heavy 
taxation, the petitioners eagerly look for- 
ward to the adoption of some measures by 
which new markets may be opened, and 
the industry and enterprize of the nation 
be brought into proper action; and the 
petitioners further presume to represent, 
that, in order to accomplish this desirable 
end, the East Indies would afford ample 
and effectual means, werethey not exclud- 
ed from that immense tract of country by 
the sweeping monopoly of the East India 
Company, a monopoly which has pro- 
duced no benefit to its possessors as a com- 
mercial body, nor at all advanced the 
interests of the British trade in India, since 
the exports of the Company in English 
manufactures are trifling and unimpor- 
tant; and that the petitioners cannot re- 
frain from expressing their regret that they 
should be the victims of this monopoly, 
while the subjects of other nations are 
admitted to reap the advantage of this ex- 
clusion; and praying the House to take the 
premises into their most serious considera- 
tion, and to afford relief to the petitioners, 
either by preventing the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter after the 
termination of its present limit, or to 
modify it in such way as to the wisdom of 
the House may seem most conducive to 
open the trade of the East to the mercan- 


tile energy and spirit of the empire at 
large.” 


A Petition of the mayor and burgesses 
of the town and county of the town of 
Nottingham, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

“That the petitioners are impressed with 
the most lively conviction that the trad- 
ing and manufacturing interests of the 
British empire are experiencing severe 

1 
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suffering, owing to the system adopted by 
the present ruler of the French empire, in 
restricting the commercial intercourse of 
this kingdom with the continent of Europe, 
and to the existence of the British Orders 
in Council, as they affect our commerce 
with America ; and that many thousands 
of the labouring part of the community, 
in the immediate district and neighbour- 
hood of the petitioners, have, by these 
means, been reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress, and thereby seduced to temporary 
acts of violence, to restrain which the 
strong arm of the law has been necessarily 
exerted in the conviction and punishment 
of the offenders; and the petitioners en- 
treat that the House will, under these cir- 
cumstances, take into their most serious 
consideration the manner in which these 
distresses have been increased by the 
monopoly created in favour of the East 
India Company by that charter which 
vests in them the exclusive right of trade 
and navigation to all countries compre- 
hended between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan; and the pe- 
titioners request that the House would 
determine whether it be conformable to 
the principles of justice and of a Jiberal 
and enlightened policy, that whilst access 
to these regions should be allowed, by the 
Act of the 37th year of his present majesty 
to all nations in amity with this country, 
all the subjects of the British empire, not 
clothed with the privileges of the East 
India Company, are excluded therefrom; 
and that the petitioners are extremely 
solicitous that all the subjects of Great 
Britain and Ireland, without distinction, 
should on the expiration of the present 
Charter of the East India Company, be ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the trade to 
all those extensive territories comprehend- 
ed in that Charter, the petitioners being of 
opinion that such a measure would afford 
employment to many thousands of work- 
men in the different manufactures of 
these kingdoms at present reduced to po- 
verty and distress; that it would create 
an additional nursery for seamen, and 
prove the means of encreasing the riches, 
the revenue, and the national prosperity of 
the British empire; and praying the 
House to take these premises into their 
most serious deliberation, indeciding upon 
the further extension of the Charter to the 
East India Company, and to grant such 
relief therein to the subjects of this em- 
pire, engaged in trade and commerce, as 
the nature of the case may appear to the 
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House to require, and as to the House may 

seem expedient, in a matter of such se- 

rious importance to the British empire.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Sea-WatTer Batus Bitt.] Mr. Peter 
Moore presented three several Petitions in 
favour of a Bill before the House, for the 
erection of Sea Water Baths inthe vicinity 
of the metropolis. The first Petition was 
from the members of the royal college of 
physicians, setting forth the great utility 
of these Baths, as necessary to the com- 
fort and convenience of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, as being highly beneficial 
to the health of the inhabitants in the cure 
of cutaneous and eruptive disorders.—The 
next Petition was from the inhabitants of 
the city and liberties of Westminster, to 
the same effect, and the third Petition was 
from the inhabitants of the city of London, 
stating similar benefits as likely to arise, if 
the House would permit the Bill to pass 
into a law.—The Petitions were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. P. Moore then moved the second 
reading of the above Bill. 

Admiral Harvey opposed it, principally 
on the ground that some of the landed 
properties in Essex, either were against it, 
or at least remained neuter. He therefore 
moved, that instead of « Now,” the Bill be 
read the second tinte this day six months. 

Lord Henniker supported the motion. 

Mr. Moore observed, that as the two 
hon. members had objected to the progress 
of the Bill in perfect good humour, and 
not having stated one real solid objection 
to the Bill passing into a law, and after 
the royal college of physicians and the 
cities of London and Westminster had 
come forward in favour of it, he thought 
the House would allow it to go into a com- 
mittee. With respect to the Bill itself, of 
209 persons stated to be interested in op- 
posing its progress, 104 had given their 
assent, $6 were neuter, because as their 
names were not in the papers, they were 
not consulted, and only 19 dissented. So 
that, in a line of 40 nriles, which the works 
necessary for completing the undertaking 
would occupy, there were 7-8ths of the 
parties interested in favour of it. 

Mr. Hume supported the Bill, as tending 
to the comfort of the metropolis, and 
stated, that in the committee, the pro- 
posers would be prepared to prove that 
7-8ths of the county of Essex had given 
their consent. 

Mr, Curwen conceived, that as the pub- 
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lic would derive great benefit from the 
erection of sea water baths, at least he 
hoped the House would allow it io go toa 
Committee. 

The House divided on the second read. 
ing now—Ayes 17; Noes 29. Majority 
against it 12. 


Motion RESPECTING Martinico Sucars 
ADMITTED INTO IRELAND.] Sir John New- 
port observed, that he had given notice of 
this motion last session, but owing to the 
delay which generally took place in the 
printing of papers relating to Ireland, he 
had not been able to bring it forward at 
that time. He then went into a minute 
statement of a transaction which had taken 
place in Ireland, in the year 1810. An 
individual had, at that period, introduced 
a cargo of Martinico sugars, for which he 
was required to pay the foreign, instead of 
the British colonial duties, ashe had beenled 
to expect by the Custom-house officers at 
Martinico. On this he presented a naemo- 
rial to the lord lieutenant, stating his griev- 
ances, and praying for a remedy. The 
sugars were then allowed to be wares 
housed ; and after a considerable time part 
of those sugars were allowed to be sold 
for the home consumption, the rest being 
liable to the foreign duties. The right 
hon. baronet censured that constant inter 
ference of the Irish executive govern- 
ment in revenue affairs, instead of referring 
them to the treasury, as was uniformly 
the case in this country, This interference, 
he maintained, would ever prevent any 
proper order in the administration of re 
venue in Ireland. He concluded by mov- 
ing the following Resolutions : 1. ‘ That, 
on the 31st of December 1810, a Petition 
to the lord lieutenant of Ireland for admis- 
sion of a cargo of Martinico sugars, on - 
payment of British colonial duty, was fe- 
ferred to the board of customs, who. re- 
ported that they could not be admitted to 
entry but on payment of foreign duty, 
conformably to the 49th Geo. 3, c. 61,38 
stated by the attorney general to the 
board. 2. That, on the 11th of January, 
1811, the said sugars were landed on bond 
and stored, in conformity to the order of 
the lord lieutenant. 3. That, on the 6th 
of February, a Petition for liberty to dit 
pose of 40 hogsheads of the said sugars, 
alleged to be damaged, and of the re- 
mainder of the said cargo, on payment of 
British duty, was referred to the board of 
customs, who reported, on the 13th of 
March, that, in conformity to the attorney 
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general’sand board counsel’s opinion, “ that 
the said 40 hogsheads, and such other part 
of the cargo as the merchant thought fit, 
might be disposed of, on payment of Bri- 
tish colonial duty, provided a sufficient 
quantity remained in store to satisfy the 
higher duty, should the-same be there- 
after required,” they had ordered the said 
sugars to be entered accordingly. 4. That, 
on the 8th and 9th of March, 250 hogs- 
heads, part of the said sugars were en- 
tered on payment of 1/. 7s. per cwt. in 
place of 2/. 9s. 5d. the foreign duty to 
which they were liable, making a differ- 
ence of 2,965l. which balance was not 
paid in to the revenue of Ireland until the 
14th of January following. 5. That, on 
the 15th of March, the lord lieutenant’s 
order was signified, to suspend the execu- 
tion of the said order, which had been al- 
ready carried into effect on the 6th and 
9th of the said month. 6. That, on the 
26th of April, another application for dis- 
charge of the rest of the said sugars, on 
payment of British colonial duty, was re- 
ferred to the board of customs, and, on 
the authority of the attorney general, ne- 
gatived, and payment of the balance of 
duty on the former sugars directed to be 
enforced. 7. That all these orders were 
conveyed from the-lord lieutenant to the 
board of customs by the under secretary 
in the civil department without the inter- 
vention of the board of treasury, although 
the 35 Geo. 3, c. 28, s. 22, Irish statute, by 
which that board is established, entrusts to 
itthe duty of superintending and controul- 
ing the collection and management of the 
revenue of Ireland in all its branches. 
$. That, from June 1811 to March 1812, 
when the remaining sugars, 200 hogsheads, 
were entered for exportation on payment 
of foreign duty, the whole proceedings in 
this case were directed by the board of 
treasury, communicating with the board of 
customs, according to the intent and mean- 
ing of the last-mentioned act of parlia- 
ment,” 

Mr. W. Pole said, he certainly should 
not take up the time of the House by fol- 
lowing the right hon. baronet through the 
details into which he had though proper 
to enter, particularly as the right hon. ba- 
tonet had admitted that, since the month 
of April last, all the steps which had been 
taken in this business had met with his 
approbation. With respect to the delay 
which took place last session, it arose from 
the unfortunate illness of the right hon. 
baronet himself, and not because the pa- 
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pers were not produced. The simple facts 
of the case were, that the person alluded 
to by the right hon. baronet had imported 
a large quantity of Martinico sugar into 
Ireland, under the idea that he should 
only be charged the British colonial du- 
ties, not the foreign duties, and upon find- 
ing that he had been misinformed with 
respect to the law upon the subject, he 
had applied to the executive power for 
redress. The right hon. baronet had con- 
tended, that the lord lieutenant, by means 
of his secretary or under secretary; 
ought not to have interfered, but that the 
interference with the revenue board, if it 
was necessary, should have been by the 
treasury. This was the first time he had 
ever heard it stated, that if a person ap- 
plied to the executive government, pray- 
ing for relief, that the application ought 
not to be attended to. He agreed with 
the right hon. baronet, that when the in- 
terference did take place, it would have 
been better if notice had been given to 
the treasury, because, in all cases of this 
kind, he was of opinion that the treasury 
ought to be consulted, or to have notice 
given to it of the transaction. With re- 
spect to the present case, he was at a loss 
to conceive what it was that the right hon. 
baronet complained of: the revenue had 
sustained no loss, for he himself admitted 
that every farthing of the duties had been 
paid. When the individual first applied 
to the Irish government, the opinion of 
the attorney-general was taken upon it, 
and upon that opinion the sugars were al- 
lowed to be landed. It was true that a 
part of these sugars were allowed to be 
taken out of the stores, and sold for home 
consumption, paying the smaller duties, 
and he would state the reason of it. When 
this person imported this large quantity of 
Martinico sugars into Ireland, he had en- 
tered into several engagements which he 
meant to liquidate with the produce of 
these sugars, and in consequence of an 
application from him, he was allowed to 
sell a part of the sugars; but enough was 
received in the king’s stores to cover thé 
whole of the foreign duties, not only upon 
what was sold, but upon what was retain- 
ed in the stores. If this permission had 
not been granted, the man must have be- 
come a bankrupt, and it appeared very 
hard to place a man in that situation, 
when he had property to so large amount 
in the king’s warehouses. Upon the 
whole, he was at alossto conceive what 
was the complaint which the right hon, 
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baronet intended to make against the go- 
vernment of Ireland. The case of this in- 
dividual had been examined with the 
greatest care and attention, and it was not 
pretended that the revenue had sustained 
the slightest luss. Under thése circum- 
stances, he should certainly oppose the 
motion. 

_Mr. Parnell condemned generally the 
policy on which the financial concerns of 
{reland were conducted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, this 
was the most extraordinary motion he had 
ever known to be attempted to be brought 
before the House. No ground had been 
laid before them, no character had been 
given to the resolutions either of praise or 
blame ; and as so much of the time of the 
House had been already taken up to no 
purpose, he felt it his duty to move the 
previous question. 

Sir J. Newport insisted that a character 
had been given to the resolutions. One 
of them particularly complained, that the 
regulation of the duties on excise and cus- 
toms had been assumed and acted on by 
the executive power, without any applica- 
tion to the board of treasury, to which de- 
partment they belonged. That when he 
shewed this to the late Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer he was absolutely amazed 
at the transaction, and could scarcely 
bring himself to credit it: but the fact 
was, that of which another of the resolu- 
tions complained, namely, that the right 
hon. Secretary had a preponderating in- 
fluence in Ireland,—that he was the sole 
organ of government, and no other person 
had any will under it. The right hon. 
gentleman himself had frequently pro- 
claimed it to the House, and it was now 
fully evinced. He was therefore sur- 
prised the right hon. gentleman should 
have stept in with the previous question. 

A division then took place on the origi- 
nal question. For the Resolutions 11; 
Against them 36. 


Exportation oF Irish Spreits.] Mr. 
Wharton brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Suspension of the Ex- 
portation of Spirits from Ireland. On the 
motion that it be agreed to, 

Sir J. Newport intreated government not 
to protract any measures which they 
might have in view for the relief of the 
people of Ireland in the present scarcity 
of grain. Every day’s post brought ad- 
ditional proofs of the existence and the 
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right hon. gentleman opposite was sensi« 
ble of the serious responsibility under 
which he laboured on this subject. 
Mr. W. Pole assured the right hon. ba. 
ronet, that he was fully sensible of the se. 
rious responsibility which attached to him 
in the discharge of his official duties. To 
be reminded of this, he need only look at 
the public prints in Ireland, in which, 
while on the one hand the distresses of the 
people of Ireland were exaggerated in the 
most unjustifiable manner, a kind of pro, 
clamation was issued on the other for vi. 
siting all those distresses on his head, 
Still, however, he was firmly determined 
not to come forward and propose to par- 
liament what he could not but considera 
most calamitous measure, namely, the 
total stoppage of the distillation from grain, 
until he should be in possession of docu- 
ments of so cogent a nature as to shew the 
indispensable necessity of such a proceed. 
ing. Whenever that might be the case, 
he trusted that he should not be found dis-. 
posed to shrink from his duty. He admit- 
ted that every post did. bring additional 
information on this subject of an unplea- 
sant nature, and that the post of this day 
had conveyed to him the unwelcome in- 
telligence, that corn in Ireland was still 
higher even than he anticipated it would 
be; but he repeated, that government 
kept a watchful eye on what was passing 
in that country, and that they might per- 
haps soon feel it to be their duty to pro- 
pose further measures to counteract the 
evil. 

Sir John Newport disclaimed all inten 
tion of throwing any censure on the right 




































hon. gentleman. His information had t 
been derived, not from the Irish news ‘ 
papers, but from respectable individuals, 1 
some of whom were known to the right- t 
hon. gentleman, and who entertained for t! 
him a high regard. h 
The Resolution was agreed to, and a Bill n 
ordered accordingly. 
th 
Irish Finance Committez.] Sir John ec 
Newport, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, rose, to move for the addition of 
six members to the committee for exa nd 
mining into the state of the revenue and [& of 
expenditure in Ireland. Among the names the 
he should propose, were those of Mr. ch 
Shaw, of Dublin, Mr. Johnstone, and lord tai 
Archibald Hamilton. On the name of J the 
the first of those gentlemen being put & riy 
from the chair, wit 









pressure of that scarcity, and he hoped the 


Mr, Pole said, the fact was, that there 
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were several documents which were ne- 
cessary for the committee to have before 
them, which were not yet produced, and 
that the thin attendance was not attribu- 
table to any neglect on the part of the 
members. He considered, therefore, that 
any addition was wholly unnecessary. 

Sir J. Newport said, that while the right 
hon. gentleman admitted the fact of non- 
attendance, he seemed to consider it no 
evil. It was extraordinary that he should 
appear to suppose that the committee 
were to meet or not as he pleased to 
direct. 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the right hon. baronet had never found 
any disposition not to accommodate, and 
he was quite sure that if the right hon. 
baronet had any proposition to make at 
any time to the Committee, he, for his 
part, would be most desirous to meet his 
wishes. He was satisfied that a sufficient 
number of members were present if any 
business was before them. 

Sir J. Newport, though he should not 
press a division, yet he protested against 
the opposition made to his motion, The 
committee had been appointed last ses- 
sion, at the recommendation of the throne, 
and nothing had yet been done of any 
consequence ; it was a delusion upon the 
country, and he therefore hoped, as the 
right hon. gentleman was about to pro- 
pose lord Castlereagh’s name to be added 
tothe committee, that he would substi- 
tute it in the place of his, as he could not 
remain a member where he could be of 
no service. 

Mr. W. Pole expressed his concern at 
the wish of the right hon. baronet, whose 
setvices on the committee were so highly 
valuable, and whose absence from it would 
be so severely felt. He assured him 
that as far as his business would permit, 
he would give his attendance to the com- 
mittee, and endeavour to meet his wishes. 

The motion was then withdrawn, and 
the name of Jord Castlereagh added to the 
committee. 


Exrorration of Rice.] Mr. Lyttelton 
not seeing the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade in his place, begged to ask of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he was correct in cer- 
tain information he had received, that 
there were at this moment ships in the 
tiver, having cargoes of rice on board, 
with licences to proceed with the same $o 
ports in France. 
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No answer being given, 

Mr Whitbread said, that though the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade was 
not present, still he thought, when the ap- 
pearance of scarcity was so alarming as 
it was at this moment, that it would be 
becoming in the right hon. gentleman 
to give some answer to the question 
which had been put to him. by his hon. 
friend ; or, if he was not prepared’ to do 
80 now, that the matter should stand over 
till to-morrow, and that, in the mean 
time, the sailing of any vessels in such 
circumstances should be suspended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
understood the question to be, whether there 
were not some vessels in the river, having 
licences to France, with rice on board ? 
He was not aware whether there were or 
were not any vessels in that situation. 
There, no doubt had been licences grant- 
ed to export articles not prohibited, and 
as the law stood there being nothing to 
prohibit the exportation of rice, that are 
ticle of course would be comprehended 
under the general licence. There had 
recently, he believed, been a communica- 
tion made on the subject of the scarcity 
of this article, in consequence of which, 
in all licences since granted, the word 
“ Rice” had been excluded. How far it 
would have been proper, as rice was not 
a prohibited article, to prevent the expor- 
tation of any cargo already shipped under 
a licence previously granted, he thought 
was a matter of serious consideration. It 
seemed to him to be extremely doubtful 
how far, in these circumstances, a mere 
chant ought to be deprived of the best 
market he could get; and it even seemed 
to be of serious consideration, whether the 
knowledge of such a regulation might not 
prevent the importation of the article, par- 
ticularly from America. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the first question 
was, what would be the best mode of ap- 
plying the rice now in this country, whe- 
ther to keep it to ourselves, or to export 
it for the use of our enemies? As to what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
in regard to America, he confessed he was 
surprised that the right hon. gentleman 
should have made any reference to that 
country, when he considered in what is- ~ 
tuation he himself stood—who he was— 
and what had been his conduct in regard 
to America.. He really thought, in the 
situation in which the right hon, gentle- 
man stood, he needed not have applied 
apy = his general principles to America. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had not forgotten who or what he was, 
but had thrown out what he had said only 
as reasons against interfering with licences 
already granted. 

Mr. Lyttleton hoped he should have re- 
ceived a more pointed answer, whether 
licences were, in the present circumstances 
of the country, granted for the exporta- 
tion of so necessary an article. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had already stated, that many licences 
had been granted generally, which com- 
prehended rice, as not being a prohibited 
article.- Since communications on the 
subject had been made to the Board of 
Trade, the article of rice had been uniform- 
ly excepted ; but if the hon. gentleman 
meant to contend, that where the licences 
had been granted generally, and cargoes 
of rice had been shipped, the exportation 
ought still to be stopped, he had not the 
smallest doubt that the hon. gentleman 
would require an act of parliament for that 
purpose. 

Here the matter ended. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Boar oF CONTROUE. ] 
Mr. Creevey rose, in pursuance of his no- 
tice, to move for copies of the Patents, 
under which lord Melville, and the earl 
of Buckinghamshire, were appointed to 
the office of President of the Board of 
Controul. He observed, that in 1784, 
when the Board of Controul was nomi- 
‘nated, none of the members belonging to 
which were to receive salary, but the Pre- 
sident had been allowed 2,0001. per an- 
num, which he received up to last year. 
In that session, a Bill was brought in for 
its augmentation, and 22,000/. had been 
‘voted for that purpose. His object, there- 
fore, by this motion was, to ascertain 
what further sum had been given to lord 
Melville who lately held, and to lord 
Buckinghamshire, who now filled the 
office of President of the Board. The 
former of these noblemen had been in 
possession of a a Scotch sinecnre, produc- 
ing 2,500/. per annum, of the place of lord 
privy seal of Scotland, yielding 3,500/. 
and of 5,000/. under the act of last session, 
making together t0,000/..a year. The 
earl of Buckinghamshire bad a sinecure 
‘and salary, as having served the office of 
chief secretary for Ireland, of 11,000l. 
Ng annum, besides 1,5001, given to him 

y the East India Company, in considera- 


tion of his having served the office of go- 
vernor of Madras, and his lordship now 
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was in receipt of 5,000/. as President of 
the Board of Controul, ascending together 
to the enormous sum of 17,000/. a year, 
He put it to the right hon. gentleman 
over the way, whether this amount of 
public money was not too much to be as. 
signed to one individual. _ He understood, 
that lord Melville had thought right to 
relinquish the tellership of the Exchequer 
he formerly held, and was content with 
the 5,000/. per annum he obtained as first 
lord of the Admiralty. He trusted that 
this act of liberality would have its due 
effect upon the mind of the earl of Buck. 
inghamshire, and concluded by moving 
« That there be laid before this House, 
copies of all warrants under his Majesty’s 
sign manual, directing the amount of the 
salaries to lord viscount Melville, late 
President of the Board of Controul, and 
to the earl of Buckinghamshire, now Pre. 
sident of the Board of Controul, under 
and by virtue of the act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75,” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that undoubtedly one object of the act of 
last session was to increase the salary of 
Mr. Dundas, who then discharged the 
arduous duties of the President of the 
Board alluded to. He admitted that it 
had been strenuously resisted by the hon. 
gentleman, but his objections had been 
over-ruled by the better judgment of the 
House. Lord Melville, however, upon 
his nomination to the situation he now 
held, had resigned the office previously 
occupied by his late father, of privy seal 
of Scotland, with the salary annexed to it, 
If the hon. gentleman expected that sine- 
cure offices were to be held without the 
receipt of any salary, it was a new ptin- 
ciple not yet recognized by parliament, 
Individuals who under the last administre 
tion held situations to which no public 
duty was attached, did not think it ne 
cessary to set an example which was now 
considered so laudable. It would notnow 
be denied that the earl of Buckingham- 
shire was entitled to. an adequate reward 
for the execution of public duties of great 
importance, but, filling this new office 
under the East India Company, he had 
thought it right to resign the annuity d 
1,5001. as governor of Madras. As the 
the papers now required would in the rt 
gular course of business be laid before pat 
liament, he thought the motion unneces 
sary, but if it were persisted in he should 
not resist it. / 
Mr. Whitbread wished to put a questa 


: of some importance to the right hon, i 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. He wished 
to know whether the pension of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul depended 
upon the continuance of the East India 
Company’s charter ? If so, considering 
also his former attachment, it appeared 
that the earl of Buckinghamshire must 
have a direct and obvious interest in sup- 
porting the monopoly so grievously com- 
lained of by the nation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it extremely probable that the grant de- 
pended upon the contingency of the 
renewal of the charter. He could not 
see why the previous employment of his 
lordship should render him unfit, under 
the present circumstances, to fill the office 
of President of the Board of Controul. 
Certain it was that there was no legal in- 
competency, and no other objection could 
be assigned. 

Mr. Whitbread, leaving the ear] of Buck- 
ingamshire out of the question, thought 
that he might assume, from the known 
motives that influenced men in general, 
that any other person but the noble earl 
might be induced more strenuously to 
support a cause in the success of which 
he was so largely interested. He was not 
surprized that the right hon. gentleman 
had fixed upon an interested individual, 


considering the great difficulty he had 
found in discovering persons who would 
consent to serve under him. 

The Motion was then agreed to. 


EE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 10. 

Orrices 1n Reversion Bitt.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Offices Reversion Bill. On the clause 
being read for limiting the duration of the 
Bill to the 28th of February, 1814, 

Earl Grosvenor rose to move his pro- 
posed amendment. This he had resolved 
tosubmit to their lordships, though by mo 
means certain, that it was the exact course 
which he ought to pursue. He had felt 
considerable difficulty in deciding in his 
own mind, whether he ought not rather to 
have abandoned the Bill to its fate, or 
Whether he ought not’ to have proposed 
the immediate abolition of the practice of 
granting Offices in Reversion ; but consi- 

ering the length of time to which he 
should move to extend the suspension, it 
might certainly be virtually considered as 
a abolition. His lordship then adverted 
© the strange conduct of ministers, with 
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regard to the subject under consideration. 
They had agreed that this was a mere 
trifle, a nugatory measure; and yet, though 
it was looked to with great anxiety by the 
people, they had always contrived to get 
rid of it without doing any thing. He 
was sorry not to see the President of the 
Council in his place, (lord Sidmouth,) 
who had strenuously supported the aboli- 
tion; but he hoped that noble viscount 
would appear in the House before the close 
of the discussion, and repeat his former 
sentiments. He trusted he would at last 
persuade his colleagues to adopt his opi- 
nion. After considering the absurdity of 
the preamble of the Bill, which he ‘had 
particularly noticed on a former occasion, 
he asked why the law offices were ex- 
cepted? It might be said that this would 
much diminish the emoluments of some of 
the judges,—emoluments, which they had 
been taught to calculate upon, when they 
accepted their situations ; but where was 
the difficulty in this? A remuneration 
might be granted to the present judges; 
and those who might succeed them would 
have no reason to complain, as they would 
be fully aware of the new regulation. He 
declared, that in reprobating, as ‘he did, 
this practice of grantifig offices in rever- 
sion, he had no intention to cast any per- 
sonal stigma on those who at present held 
them. Many noble and honourable men 
who held such situations, had acquired their 
right to them before they could know the 
meaning of the word reversion. Many of 
them were probably in the first stage of 
infancy when they were made reversion- 
ists; and therefore to be such, could in 
them be considered as no crime. He con- 
cluded by moving, as an amendment, that 
the suspension, instead of being continued 
till 1814, should be continued till 1840. 
If this amendment should be adopted, he 
would then move some alteration in the 
preamble, in order to make the Bill con- 
sistent. 

The Earl of Lauderdule presumed it was 
the intention of his noble friend, if his 
amendment was agreed to, to propose an 
amendment in the preamble, to leave 
out the words referring to proceedings 
now pending in the House of Commons, 
otherwise it would be in truth a most 
alarming symptom, that an enquiry pend- 
ing in the House of Commons, with a view 
to the reform of abuses, was to last till the 
year 1840. He would, however, support 
the amendment, in order to get rid of the 
repeated discussions, upon this subject, 
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which he thought tended grossly to mis- 
lead the public, and engender a supposi- 
tion that an important saving could be 
made, which was not the fact. The 
whole number of offices held in reversion 
(with the exception of three to which re- 
gulations were already applied on the ter- 
mination of the existing interests,) did not 
amount to more than forty, and the whole 
sum to be saved, supposing even the 
whole of these offices to be abolished, 
which was no part of the present measure, 
would not amount to more than 35,0001. 
per annum. It was therefore misleading 
the public to attach any importance tothis 
Bill, which in truth would effect nothing 
for their benefit. With regard to the in- 
fluence of the crown, he was fully per- 
suaded it would not be at all reduced by 
such means. Instead of diminishing that 
influence, he rather thought the abolition 
of this practice of granting offices in re- 
version would increaseit. But still, though 
he thought the measure perfectly nuga- 
tory, to say the least of it,—though he 
thought that it was deceiving the people to 
hold out any expectations of relief from it, 
he should vote for his. noble friend’s 


amendment, because it would prevent that 
constant discussion on the subject, which 
had the pernicious effect of making the 


people believe that corruption was chiefly 
prevalent among the higher ranks, and in 
the two Houses of Parliament. This, he 
contended, was a mistake. The direct 
influence of the crown was much less now 
in the two Houses, and had been less since 
his political career commenced, than 
at a former period. (Hear! hear! from 
the ministerial benches; a smile, and a 
movement of dissent from lord Grey.) 
He maintained that this was the fact. 
Thirty or forty parliamentary offices had 
been abolished ; and with respect to the 
army and navy, it was an ascertained fact, 
that at the end of sir Robert Walpole’s ad- 
ministration there were more officers of 
the army and navy in parliament than 
there were at the present moment. It 
was not in parliament, but in the country 
at large, that the influence of the crown 
had increased, and in the country at large, 
owing to the immense increase of the 
army and navy, and the revenue, the in- 
fluence of the crown had enormously in- 
creased. In order to prove that the in- 
fluence of the crown was much more pre- 
valent out of doors than in parliament, he 
had only to observe, that two dissolutions 
of parliament had lately taken place much 
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more speedily than they would have done, 
if the crown had been so much more 
powerful in parliament than out of it. The 
perpetual agitation of this question, and 
the hopes held out from it, had the far. 
ther pernicious effect of turning the atten. 
tion of the people from objects of infinite] 
more importance to their interests. The 
reversions to be suspended by this Bill, he 
repeated, would hardly amount to 35,000), 
a year, in the whole. What relief would 
such a saving afford in an expenditure of 
about eighty millions? It was a perfect 
farce to talk of such athing; and he was 
satisfied that if the people were really 
aware of how little advantage the aboli- 
tion of the practice of granting offices in 
reversion would be to them, the measure 
would effectually lose its popularity, It 
was from the unfounded expectation of 
relief from it, that it had so much occupied 
the attention of the people. Such were 
his opinions on this subject,—certainly 
not influenced by any expectation of pro- 
curing a reversionary grant for himself, 
The course of his political life had not 
been such as to warrant any charge of the 
kind against him. But for the reason 
which he had stated, he should certainly 
vote for the amendment, with the under 
standing, thatif it should be carried, the ne 
cessary alteration to make the Bill consist. 
ent should be made in the preamble. 
The Earl of Darnley agreed, that, inan 
abstract point of view, the measure was 
one of very little importance, and the ef- 
fect likely’ to be produced by it next to 
nothing. He did not think, however, that 
the agitation of the measure, which ex 
tended to every denomination of persons 


-throughoat the country, could be consider 


ed as casting any reflection on membes 
of parliament. The public, he conceived, 
from the frequent discussion of this mea 
sure, expected their lordships to turn theit 
minds to the consideration of public abuses 
in general—and the system of sifecure 
and reversions he considered a monstrous 
abuse. In point of principle therefore, he 
thought this Bill of importance; and he 
would vote for it, and for any extension 
his noble friend thought fit to propose. 
Earl Grey did not intend to have ad- 
dressed their lordships on the preset 
question, on which he had so repeatedly 
delivered his sentiments ; but he thought 
it indispensable, not so much to argue thi 
which had been so often argued. before 
as to disclaim any participation in 
opinions stated by his noble friend. (lod 
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Lauderdale,) on the great question of eco- 
nomical reform, always of importance, 
but particularly so at the present moment. 
His noble friend’s view of this subject, 
and his reasoning on it, he thought ex- 
tremely erroneous. He was not one of 
those who attached much importance to 
the immediate operation of this measure— 























































































































































; but to the principle he attached a great 
4 deal. Because, in times like these, he 
i would wish to shew to the people,of this 
f country, suffering under excessive bur- 
t dens, that parliament were anxious to re- 
" lieve them—and, when a question of re- 
y form was agitated, it was of great import- 
i- ance that it should be carried into effect. 
in He knew three offices in reversion, which, 
re on that very account, could not be regu- 
k lated by parliament. The places thus 
of held, he believed, produced an annual 
ed sum of 60,000/. Being held in reversion, 
ore parliament looked on them in the light of 
lly a freehold property, which they could not 
r0- touch—but, if it were not for that circum- 
elf. stance, they would, probably, have been 
not abolished. It might be said, that at the 
the time those reversions were. granted, the 
son emoluments were not so great as at pre- 
nly sent—but had become large, in conse- 
Jere quence of the increased revenue of the 
ne country, and the enlarged scale of expen- 
sist. diture, which were not contemplated at 
the period of the grant. But how did he 
nan know, that there were not others of a simi- 
was lar nature, and subject to a similar in- 
e ef crease, if they persisted in permitting the 
xt to system to be continued? A variety of 
, that considerations convinced him of the pro- 
) eX: JB priety of abolishing reversions and sine- 
SONS cures, Such a measure would lessen the 
sider expenditure of the country, and diminish 
bers theinfluence of the crown. He, therefore, 
eived, Would much rather see a permanent Bill 
mea # than that which had been introduced. 
thet J The noble earl (Lauderdale) had told 
abuses WH them, that the influence of the crown in 
ecures parliament was diminished—tiiat was the 
istrous ME direct influence. He was aware of that— 
yre, he # But his noble friend, he was sure, was too 
and he HH @ccurate a reasonec on the circumstances 
ensign J of the present time, not to know, that, in 
SEs point of fact, the influence of the crown, 
ve ad+ #@ 10 both Houses of Parliament, had greatly 
preset #% Mcreased. The increase of the army and 
patedly HF Navy, the increased expenditure, and the 
hought § ¢alargement of the public establishments, 
rye that HF all contributed to produce this effect ; be- 
befor use numbers would be swayed by the 
in: the “ope or expectation of procuring provi- 
1d.(lo Hi sion for themselves or their families. 
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Looking to these circumstances, he consi- 
dered the influence of the crown, as twenty 
times greater than what it was at the pe- 
riods spoken of by his noble friend. The 
army and the navy were greater now than 
atany former zra in our history. Looking 
to the power of Franve, they could not be 
reduced. Even if peace were restored, (if 
indeed, the country should ever witness its 
return,) could they, under all the circum- 
stances, diminish the military establish- 
ment? Could they look to a reduction of 
the revenue necessary to support that esta~ 
blishment ? Certainly not.—What then 
could be done to lessen the influence of 
the crown, which was thus supported ? 
Could the right to make appointments 
connected with. those establishments be 
taken from the crown? It could not. The 
influence must remain. ‘There might be 
regulations ; but the influence could not 
be done away. As to the direct influ- 
ence, he conceived that the present mea- 
sure, as amended, would tend to decrease 
it. It did not goso far as he could wish ; 
but he approved of it, as it was founded 
on the principle of economy, and held out 
a sort of promise, he trusted he might say 
a pledge, which he hoped would be sup- 
ported; that the House would seriously set 
to work to do away those abuses, which 
it was in their power to remove. His no- 
ble friend had observed, that the gift of a 
place in reversion was not. so likely to 
create influence as one in possession. But 
he (earl Grey) believed, that if one of the 
tellerships of the Exchequer now became 
vacant, the monarch would have it in his 
power to grant it both in possession and 
reversion. He wished the amount of the 

saving that would be produced to the pub- 
lic was likely to be greater, but, however 
small it might be, he considered the prin- 
ciple as entitled to support. He would be 

as unwilling as any man to hold out to the 
people any jure which might divert their 

attention from objects of greater magni- 
tude—but he thought it a strange mode of 
reasoning, when the country complained 

of great evils, and a measure calculated’ to 

do some good was proposed, that it should 

not be supported, because its operation 

was not very extensive. If the people 

saw, a3 on former occasions, that the whole 

power of the government was exerted in 

opposition toa measure which that govern- 

ment itself spoke of as unimportant, what 

hope could they have of succeeding in 

having their weightier grievances re- 








dressed? On many points he was at 
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variance with the present administration ; 
but what he blamed them most for was 
this, that they had opposed every measure 
introduced for the reformation of public 
abuses. No administration could hope to 
obtain the real confidence of the crown 
and of the people, that would not assist, 
not only in reforming the abuses which 
were connected with the Bill before them, 
but those which had crept into the consti- 
sution of the legislature itself. His lord- 
ship concluded by stating his concurrence 
in the amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale disclaimed any 
hostility to economical reform, and said, 
he believed he had not stated any one prin- 
ciple, in the course of what had fallen 
from him, incompatible with as strong a 
desire for substantial economy as that by 
which his noble friend was actuated. The 
matter at issue was this—whether the Bill 
would produce any particle of economy? 
It held out a prospect of a future economi- 
calreform. But it was rather unfortunate, 
that, five years since, it held out the same 
prospect, but to this day no good had been 
effected by it. They were, however, in- 
formed, that the Bill now pending in the 
other House would fully bring into effect 
all the benefits of actual economy. For 
his own part, he thought the attention of 
the public had much better be directed to 
subjects of real radical reform.—Substan- 
tial measures for curbing the influence of 
the crown would be of much greater ser- 
vice, than those which held out a hope, 
but gave no relief whatever to the public. 
He contended that the direct influence of 
the crown in the two Houses of Parliament 
was diminished. But though that was the 
fact, he admitted that the private influ- 
ence, throughout the country, had in- 
creased to an extent which threatened to 
overthrow the constitution. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not mean to 
discuss the principle of the Bill, but would 
confine himself to a few observations on 
the amendment, and on the observations 
which had fallen from the noble lords op- 

osite. With respect to the amendment, 
it was not, as was usually the case, an 
amendment to farther the object of the 
Bill, but went to destroy altogether the 
principle on which it proceeded. It was 
not now the question whether sinecures and 
reversions should be abolished—but whe- 
ther, with reference to certain enquiries, 
now pending in the other House, they 
would, for a limited time, suspend the ap- 
pointment of such situations till the result 
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of those inquiries was known? Therefore, 
the proposition contained in the Bill, the 
provisions of which would expire in two 
years, was reasonable. But it was a 
mockery, with reference to that inquiry, 
to enact a suspension for 26 years, as the 
amendment proposed. He was grieved 
that so much importance should be at- 
tached to a measure, so trifling in itself, 
and so insignificant with respect to the 
people, that many would be inclined to 
believe that it was introduced rather to dis 
vert their feelings from matters of greater 
interest, than as a real object. With re. 
spect to the influence of the crown, he had 
some years ago closely examined that sub. 
ject, and he then perfectly convinced 
himself, that that influence was not then 
half so great as it had been 30 years ante- 
cedent. It was not a question of office 
only, but it was well known, that at the 
period to which he had alluded, a species 
of influence was resorted to, which was 
not now in existence. As to the influence 
created by the increase of the revenue, 
and of the army and navy, it was difficult 
to form an opinion, particularly a just 
one; but he was not therefore bound te 
credit what was stated by the noble earl, 
He believed, that, although the navy and 
army were, compared with any former war 
establishment, increased ten-fold, the in- 
fluence derived from them had much dimi- 
nished.—The country did not now bear of 
officers being deprived of their commis- 
sions for voting against the minister—as 
was the case with the great earl of Chatham, 
when he opposed sir R. Walpole. Look. 
ing to the present period, he believed, if 
any noble lord examined the subject can- 


‘didly, he would find that there never was 


a time, in this or any other country, whed, 
in the army and navy, there was less ab 
tention paid to political opinion.—He did 
not mean to say that no preference existed 
—for there could not be imagined a state 
of things, where personal affection, and 
political attachments, were not in some de- 
gree attended to—and it was right it should 
be so. But no time had ever occurred ia 
which adventitious circumstances were 9 
little regarded. Indeed, amongst thos 
who were possessed of military and naval 
appointments, there were, he was certaid, 
as many persons connected with those who 
opposed, as with those who supported, the 
executive government. Indeed, the cit 
cumstances of thé country were such, that 
the great and only principle on whi 

government acted, was to select thoi 
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who were most capable of performing the 
duties for which they were wanted. When 
the increase in the army and navy .was 
spoken of, the change which had taken 
place in the feelings of the country should 
not be forgotten. That change was of 
such a nature as convinced him, that acts 
which were formerly done by the exer- 
tion of influence, would not now be consi- 
dered compatible with the character of a 
gentleman. The influence of the crown, 
therefore, had not, in the point of view 
urged by the noble earl, increased with 
the increasing establishments of the coun- 
try, and the fact was, that that influence 
and favour which might be exercised with- 
out prejudice in small establishments, 
could not be applied to large establishments. 
With respect to the Bill, it should have 
his support in the state in which it came up 
from the Commons, standing as it did on 
the express ground of suspending for two 
years the power of granting offices in re- 
version, with a view to the inquiries now 
pending in the House of Commons. 

Earl Morton called upon their lerdships 
to consider what would be the effect of 
the amendment, with a view to the prero- 
gatives of the crown. To grant offices in 
reversion was one of the undoubted prero- 
gatives of the crown, and the object of 
the amendment was to suspend this prero- 
gative for twenty-eight years, a period 
which, it was possible, might extend 
beyond the duration of the present reign. 
The sovereign on the throne was unhap- 
pily, at the present moment, incapable of 
personally exercising his prerogatives, or 
of giving his assent to any measure relat- 
ingtothem. Those prerogatives had been 
wisely entrusted to the person the most 
competent to exercise them, as a trustee ; 
and were they now, by suspending a pre- 
Togative of the crown for twenty-eight 
years, to place that illustrious person in a 
situation in which he must either do an act 
greatly tobe deprecated, and which had not 
taken place for fifty years, that of refusing 
his assent to a Bill agreed to by both 
Houses of Parliament, or in giving his 
ant to it, become an unfaithful guar- 
ian? 

Lord Holland spoke to order. He con- 
ceived the noble lord to be pursuing an 
ugument inconsistent with the order of 
debate. Did the noble lord mean to as- 
‘ert, that the-exercise of all.the preroga- 
lives of the crown was not vested in the 
Prince Regent, or. that he had not a will 
of hisown. What was this but to say, 
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that the acts passed, or to be passed, 
during the unhappy affliction of his Ma- 
jesty, were not legal acts of parliament? 

Earl Morton said he had no intention of 
contending, that the Prince Regent was not 
invested with the full power of exercising 
the functions of sovereignty, or that the 
acts to which he had given his assent were 
not legal acts of parliament; neither did 
he intend to dispute, that if this Bill were 
to be amended as proposed, and so amended 
were to receive the assent of that illustri- 
ous personage, it weuld not be a legal 
act of parliament. What he desired to 
urge was, that the prerogatives of the 
crown were vested in the sovereign, and 
that it was not consistent with the consti- 
tution, that the illustrious person exercis- 
ing the functions of sovereignty, should be 
placed in the situation of refusing his as- 
sent toa Bill agreed upon by both Houses 
of Parliament, or if he assented to it, of 
having to deliver up to the sovereign, in 
the event of his recovery, the prerogatives 
of the crown, diminished and impaired by 
an act done in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty. To the Bill as it 
came up from the Commons he had no ob- 
jection. 

Lord Holland contended, that the noble 
lord, in refusing his assent to suspend for 
28 years the power of granting reversions, 
on the ground that a demise of the crown 
might possibly in the mean time take 
place, must be prepared in supporting the 
suspension for two years, to say, in con- 
formity with his argument, that in that 
time a demise of the crown could not pos- 
sibly happen. With respect to the Bill, 
he thought it was of great importance to 
shew to the people, that there existed a 
disposition in the House to make a com- 
mencement of reform which was so much 
wanted, and was so highly desirable to 
adopt; this principle was of essential im- 
portance, however trifling the immediate 
saving that might be effected. 

Earl Grosvenor spoke shortly in reply, 
and the amendment was negatived without 
a division.—The other clauses were then 
goue through without observation or 
amendment, and the report on the Bill or- 
dered to be received. 
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merchants, manufacturers, and ship owners 
of the town of Dundee, was presented and 
read; setting forth, 

«That they think it their duty to call 
the attention of the House to the approach- 
ing discussion on the renewal of the char- 
ter of the East India Company ; and that, 
were the trade presently monopolized by 
that company laid open to the individual 
enterprize and capital of British merchants, 
it would, in a great measure, make up for 
the present exclusion from the continen- 
tal markets; and that the policy which 
dictated the withholding charters from 
the former established companies, applies 
equally to the withholding that of the 
East India Company, and would, in like 
manner, be followed by an increase of 
maritime and commercial resources to the 
whole empire; and that, while it has 
been deemed expedient to restrict the 
commerce of neutrals, in order to coun- 
teract the anti-commercial decrees of the 
French government, yet the India trade is 
opento all the world except the British mer- 
chant, the monopoly thereby operating 
directly in favour of foreign nations; and 
that, asa proof of this, it is well known 
that the American merchants have carried 
away a great part of the China trade for- 
merly enjoyed by the East India Company, 
and have been able to undersell them in 
many of the European markets, thereby 
shewing the superiority of individual in- 
dustry, economy, and enterprize, when 
opposed to the negligence and prodigality 
of a joint stock company; and that al- 
though at the time of the original grant of 
the company’s charter, it required the 
fostering hand of government to encourage 
the East India trade, yet this state of things 
has long since ceased, the wealth of the 
community was then comparatively small, 
and required the joint capital of a number 
of merchants to undertake any enterprize 
of magnitude; but, while the empire has 
increased in strength, in riches, and in im- 
portance, the eye of the British merchant 
is naturally turned to the East for the em- 
ployment of his industry, his wealth, and 
capital; and that, while a free trade to 
India would not only turn the wealth ac- 
guired by the foreign merchant into the 
pockets of the subjects of this country, 
but would be the means of increasing our 
revenue and maritime resources, it would 
not be the least acquisition that the trade 
hitherto ‘confined to the port of London 
would circulate through the whole empire, 
thereby opening a field-for the capital 
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and enterprize of every merchant, it 
whatever part of the kingdom he may be 
situated ; and that, finally, while the Pe. 
titioners would intreat that the trade from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Siraits of 
Magellan be no more excluded from the 
great body of the British merchants, yet 
they hereby disavow all interference with 
any rights, territorial or political, which 
may be enjoyed by the East India Com. 
pany; and praying the House to adopt 
such measures as to them shall appear best 
adapied to promote the commerce and 
prosperity of the empire.” 

A Petition of the merchants manufac. 
turers and shipowners of the burgh of Ar. 
broath, county of Forfar, was also pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners feel themselves 
called upon at this time, in common with 
their fellow subjects, humbly to represent 
to the House their sentiments in regard to 
the charter granted to the East India Com. 
pany, which expires in 18145 and that 
commercial monopolies are acknowledged 
to be unjust in their principle, and mis. 
chievous in their consequences, particu- 
larly such as that enjoyed by the East 
India Company, embracing an exclusive 
trade from the Cape of Good Hope east- 
ward as far as the Straits of Magellan; and 
that, were a field so extensive laid opento 
the individual enterprize and capital of 
the British merchants, it is the Petitioners’ 
humble opinion that it would be attended 
with the happiest consequences, particu 
larly at present, when, By the rigorous 
adoption of the anti-commercial system, 
the commerce and manufactures of the 
country are unfortunately so limited; by 
withdrawing the charter, industry would 
receive an additional stimulus, bread would 
be procured to a great number of indivi 
duals who are at present reduced to idle- 
ness and poverty, the resources of the 
country would be materially improved, 
and a nursery established for seamen, on 
which depends our very existence as @ 
nation; and that, although the individuals 
of these realms are excluded from the said 
trade, yet the benefit of it is extended to 
neutrals, who, it is well known, are able 


‘to compete with the company itself, both 


on the continent of Europe, and withis 
the very countries included in their mo 
nopoly ; this, therefore, is a measure de- 
grading to the national character, and 
humiliating to individuals; and that, % 
every port in the kingdom ought to pat 
ticipate in the advantages of foreign trade, 
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it is contrary to the wise principles of a 
liberal policy, that the East India trade 
should be confined exclusively to the port 
of London; and praying the House to take 
the premises into serious consideration, and 
to grant the relief so much desired.” 

’ The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Hic Price or Provisions.] Mr. Cur- 
wen. Seeing the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his place, I feel my- 
self reluctantly called upon to intreat his 
attention to the present high price of grain. 
Isay reluctantly, because I am fully aware, 
that extreme caution should be used in 
mentioning any thing that may be likely 
to create alarm on so serious a subject as 
ascarcity of provisions. But, impressed 
asI am with its importance, I could not 
excuse myself if I were not now to bring it 
under the notice of the House. The right 
hon. gentleman will do me the justice to 
bear testimony that the views I have taken, 
are not the creation of a moment, since at 
the conclusion of the last. year, in the end 
of October or beginning of November, I 
stated to him my firm conviction (the re- 
sult of a circuit I had just made through 
the country) that the crop would be defi- 
cient, and that early measures ought to be 
taken to guard against the inconvenien- 
cies which I foresaw must ensue. These 
sentiments I conveyed to the right hon, 
gentleman at a time when the competition 
between sugar and grain in the distilleries 
was in contemplation. I now, therefore, 
again beg leave to state the confirmation 
of my fears, and to tell him that there has 
been a most alarming advance in the price 
of grain in various parts of the country ; 
and this very day’s post has conveyed to 
me intelligence, that in a place particu- 
larly connected with my interests, and in- 
habited by my constituents, serious dis- 
turbances have broken out, in which some 
lives have been lost, and more are endan- 
gered. I trust, that in stating what I now 
feel it my duty to mention, it will not be 
said that Iam exclaiming, that there is 
not sufficient grain in the country to avert 
the calamity of a famine,“if it be properly 
managed, but if the same supineness still 
exists, which I have previously com- 
plained of, with regard to the main basis 
ofnational prosperity, I mean the agricul- 
tural interests of the country, the most 
melancholy consequences are to be ap- 
prehended. I should have thought that 
the proof, that in the last year there were 
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no less than two million quarters of grain. 
imported into the kingdom, would have 
been a sufficient inducement to a wise and 
provident government, to have adopted 
some legislative measure to prevent the 
recurrence of such a circumstance. 

Ido not mean to spread any unneces- 
sary alarm, for my firm belief is, that if 
welj husbanded, there is a sufficient supply 
of grain to answer our necessities. I do 
not dread any thing like a famine, but E 
believe that the price will soon be so high, 
as to press with great severity upon the 
labouring poor. I therefore think that. 
my duty. would not be performed, if I did: 
not attempt to point out at least a partial 
remedy, which, without bearing hard 
upon the lower orders, will leave the prin- 
cipal burden to be sustained, as it ought, 
by the higher classes of society. . At least, 
in all cases like the present, the comfort 
of the lower orders, to whom most of the 
arduous occupations of life are assigned, 
should: be contemplated much more than 
our own. I calculate that there are yet 
about twenty weeks to be passed before 
apy new grain can be obtained, and I 
think by a simple measure we might be. 
enabled to save sufficient for the supply 
of the country during three weeks of that 
period. I would suggest the saving of 
600,000 quarters or 3 weeks’ consumption, 
by the renewal of the Act of the 41st Geo. 
3, ch. 16, by which, it will be recollected 
it, was provided, that bread should be made 
only ofone quality. Taking the Winchester 
bushel at the usual weight of 6Olbs. it is 
calculated that it loses by grinding some~ 
thing more than 9 lbs. so that when the 
bran is extracted there remains only about 
51 Ibs. of flour. I think, that by leaving 
in a part of this bran to the quantity of 
perhaps only 2 lbs. another saving might 
be effected, while the bread made would 


\be perfectly wholesome and nutritious, al- 


though not so palatable. It would also 
very much lessenthe consumption of bread, 
if flour were applied - solely to that pure. 
pose, and were banished from the kitchen 
as an article of luxury. By these expedi- 
ents, I should imagine, that one twentieth. 
part of the grain used might be rescued 
from waste, and applied to the sustenance 
of the inhabitants of the country. I am- 
quite sure, that upon this subject there 
can exist no party feeling, however it, 
may be displayed on minor occasions ;: 
there can be but one opinion, and that 4s,- 
to secure by every prudent means that, 
can be adopted, the comfort of the lower 
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classes of the people, who, when they see 
their legislators exerting themselves so 
strenuously for their welfare, will cheer- 
fully bear many privations which at pre- 
sent are more than irksome to be indured. 
I conceive that a few slight alterations, in 
the statute I have named, would com- 
pletely effect the object I have in view, 
and if any assistance were required b 
the right hon. gentleman, I should be ex- 
tremely happy to afford it in any way 
that is within my power. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 have 
not the slightest difficulty in admitting 
that the hon. gentleman did, as he has 
said, acquaint me with the apprehensions 
he entertained, that the harvest of last 
year would not be so productive as some 
persons imagined, and that he did besides 
pledge himself to support with his interest 
any measure government might be dis- 
posed to suggest, in consequence of the 
information he so conveyed tome. But I 
cannot help thinking, whatever may be 
the scantiness of the harvest of last year, 
that there is no reason to fear any thing 
like a famine in the country, and it ap- 
pears to me neither to be well founded nor 
to be consistent with the candour I should 
have expected from the hon, gentleman, 
that he should accuse as he has done, the 
government, of supineness with regard to 
the agricultural interests of the country, 
with which he is so largely connected. 
Does he recollect the measure which was, 
during the last session, introduced by me 
into parliament regarding the distilleries, 
and which, by the influence of the hon. 
gentleman and his friends, was rejected ? 
The object of that Bill was to allow the 
distiller, when grain should rise to a cer- 
tain price, to employ sugar in the produac- 
tion of spirits.—Was this an instance of 
that supineness of which to-day we are 
told, or rather was it not an instance of a 
great anxiety on the part of government 
to guard against circumstances like those 
now brought under the notice of the 
Howuse?—With what wisdom that measure 
was thrown out; on what solid reasons, it 
is not for me now to speak, because parlia- 
ment sanctioned the opposition given to it 
by its vote; and yet in the very same 
year, and after this successful resistance of 
the measure I proposed to remedy the 
evil, the hon. gentleman gave me to under- 
stand that he apprehended ascarcity.—Al- 
though I was disposed to give every degree 
of credit to the information then afforded 
to me {particularly receiving it from a 
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quarter in which I was sure it would be 
reluctantly stated) yet I felt, after the de. 
termination the House had come to that 
session, that it would be highly improper 
for government again to attempt to inter. 
fere. It will be recollected, likewise, that 
it was by no means a conceded point at 
that time throughout the country that the 
harvest was so defective, and the measure 
proposed and successfully resisted was, I 
thought, all that could be reasonably ex- 
pected. I trust, therefore, upon the charge: 
of supineness, at least, we shall stand com- 
pletely acquitted. 

The statement made yesterday, that the 
production of two bushels of corn an acre 
thronghout the country, would fully sup. 
ply its necessities, might perhaps be true ; 
but I am at a loss to imagine how it is to 


be accomplished, unless the hon. gentle-- 


man can prove that the bringing in of an 
act of parliament would produce the mira- 
culous effect of immediately causing two 
bushels more to grow on every acre of 
land ; and in thinking that it would not, 
I do not apprehend we are justly charge- 
able with supineness. I admit that some 
benefit might perhaps be done by the 
suggestions and operations of vigorous and 
enlightened minds; but the act itself could 
certainly afford no remedy. As to what 
the hon. gentleman has advised on the 
subject of the act of parliament, the House 
will not expect that at this moment I 
should be able to give a decided opinion 
either one way or the other; but I appeal 
to the experience of every gentleman, 
whether the advantage derived in 1801 
from the Bill then passed, if any, was not 
very inconsiderable? The impression upon 
my mind, and generally I believe through- 


out the kingdom, was, that more mischief _ 


than good resulted from the interference 
of the legislature on that occasion. Dis- 
cussions in parliament, such as are now 
brought under our notice, attempting to 
lower the price of human food, defeat their 
own object. The act of the 41st of the 
King was hardly passed, before it was diss 
covered that its execution was utterly im- 
possible. I therefore trust, that if we have 
not now introduced a Bill, or appointed a 
committee to enquire into the subject, the 
House will rather attribute the neglect to 
a mistaken view with which we have been 
impressed, than ascribe it to inattention to 
our duty, or to supineness in promoting 
the welfare of the country. It has been 
truly said, that this is a question which 
can give rise to no party feelings; every 
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man, whether his station be high or low, 
can have but one object, not only from 
motives of humanity and kindness, but 
from the most obvious motives of personal 
interest. The measure usually adopted in 
such occasions of stopping distillation from 
grain, was resorted to almost as soon as 
parliament was convened. The considera- 
tion of government has also been directed 
to the distillation of spirits in Ireland, in 
order to decide whether the period be not 
arrived, at which an attempt should be 
made to prohibit the use of grain, but they 
have been convinced of this, that unless 
there be in that island a strong and uni- 
versal sense that the measure is absolutely 
necessary, it would be a vain attempt; the 
economical regular stills would be pre- 
vented from working, and the wasteful 
mode by private and illicit distillation 
would be substituted. The consumption 
of the article would not be diminished, and 
thus the revenue would be injured without 
any advantage to counterbalance that in- 
jury. The diminution of the revenue, I 
admit, ought not for a moment to be put in 
competition with the general comfort and 
support of the people, yet the nation would 
thus be doubly pressed, in the first place 
by the deprivation of grain, and in the 
next, by defalcation in the revenue, The 
real question to be decided, is, whether by 
adopting the measure, any relief would be 
afforded? The hon. gentleman has not 
communicated to me a single idea with 
which my mind has not been long deeply 
impressed, and if he can suggest a pro- 
position which would be really effectual, 
nothing will give me greater pleasure than 
to support it. I am persuaded that he 
how introduced the subject with the most 
generous and patriotic feeling, but I would 
advise him well to weigh the practical ef- 
fects which have been produced on former 
occasions by the merestatement of theore- 
tical calculations. 

Mr. Curwen again rising, 

The Speaker observed, that there being 
no question before the House, he doubted 
much the propriety of continuing the con- 
Versation, 

Mr. Curwen said, he should give notice 
of a motion to the House.on the subject. 
He did not mean to charge the right hon. 
gentleman with supineness on the present 
occasion particularly, but the importation 
of last year ought to have shewn the ne- 
Cessity of an enquiry into the best means 
of obviating it in future. He had no 
doubt, but that the present scarcity of 
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specie was in a great degree owing to the 
bullion sent out of the country: to pay for 
the grain, of which 8,000,000 worth had 
been imported in the last year. An al- 
teration of the importation price would 
have effected the object. With regard to 
the measure which he had recommended, 
that it was practicable was certain, and in 
the north the larger portion of the popula- 
tion lived upon no other kind of bread than 
such as the Act of which he advised the 
revival would produce. His letters re- 
ceived that morning from Cumberland in- 
formed him, that wheat had risen no less 
than 30s. per quarter. He gave notice, 
that unless some circumstance should oc 
cur to alter his resolution, he would on 
Monday move for a Committee to inquire 
into the present causes of the high price 
of grain. 


Irish Muitia.] Sir J. Newport begged 
to ask a right hon. gentleman opposite, if 
the Irish Militia officers had been yet ex- 
empted from the payment of the property 
tax. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder replied, that in 
future they should be so exempt, and that 
whoever had paid property tax in the Irish 
Militia should have it refunded. 

Sir J. Newport said, that when the Bill 
for the interchange of the militia was before 
the House, the right hon. gentleman posi- 
tively stated that they should be exempted. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder denied his having 
made any such statement, 

Sir J. Newport persevered in his decla- 
ration ; and added, that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had con- 
curred in the statement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the right hon. baronet, that as far as his 
recollection served him, what was said, 
when the Bill was before the House, was, 
that the officers generally should be ex 
empt from the assessed taxes. When the 
right hon. baronet said, that he understood 
it in another way, certainly the right 
hon. baronet must think so; but he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was per- 
suaded that it had been just as he now 
stated it. When the Bill was pending, 
he looked upon the Irish officers in the 
light of persons compelled to be resident 
here, and therefore liable to pay taxes only 
accordingly. Arrangements were, how- 
ever, now made completely calculated to 
remove every ground of complaint on the 
part of the officers. 

Sir H, Montgomery quoted the words eme 
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ployed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the occasion alluded to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked, 
that the exemption applied to the property 
of the officers, and not to their pay. In 
consequence, however, of representations 
made, it had been determined bygovern- 
ment to concede the point. 

Sir J. Newport added, that the tax was 
deducted out of the pay of the last quarter. 

Mr. W. Pole acknowledged that it had 
been charged up to the present time; but 
an order had been sent to the Commis- 
sioners, in future not to deduct the pro- 
perty tax from the pay of the Irish militia 
officers. 

Sir J. Newport rejoined, that so strictly 
had the deduction been attended to, that 
it had been made from the very moment 
some of the officers embarked for England, 
from Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer termi- 
nated the conversation by stating, that the 
delay had originated in a question whether 
the exemption could be made under the 
old act, or whether a new bill would be 
required. It had: now been determined, 
that by the construction of the former sta- 
tute no new enactment was necessary. 


Gotp Coin anp Bank Note Amenp- 
MENT Bitt.] On the question that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
on this Bill, . 

Mr. Parnell said, that he rose for the 
purpose of moving, as an amendment, that 
the further proceedings in this Bill should 
be postponed to this day fortnight, for the 
purpose of appointing a select committee 
to enquire into the state of the currency in 
Treland, as the Bill related so much to that 
country, that every information should be 
obtained upon its probable effect upon the 
interests of the different classes there. 
He would endeavour, with the permission 
of the House, to put them in possession of 
the situation in which the paper currency 
of Ireland was placed. In the year 1804, 
a Committee had been appointed to en- 
quire into the state of the bank paper here 
and in Ireland, and it appeared from their 
report, that the value of the paper issued 
by the bank of Ireland, in 1797, that the 
issues had not exceeded 6 or 700,000/. and 
the exchange between London and Dublin 
was at 54 and 63; aiter that, in 1804, the 
issues had increased to 2,986,000/, and the 
exchangeto18. In Belfast, the exchange 
was in their favour, and a pérson wanting 
@ guinea was forced to give two shillings 





for it, which was necessarily owing to the 
depreciation of paper. It appeared, then, 
that the Irish bank paper was ina pro. 
gressive state of depreciation, and for this 
assumption he had very high and great 
authority, and that of a description which 
most of the gentlemen opposite would not 
be disposed to dispute, for the facts on 
which he assumed the depreciation of Irish 
paper, were to be found in the report of 
that Committee, which was composed of 
Mr. Pitt, lord Castlereagh, Mr. ‘Yorke, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Long, Mr. Vansittart, Mr, 
Manning, sir John Sinclair, Mr. Thornton, 
and others. When he had such authority, 
it could not be denied that he was correct 
in his statement. But in addition to this, 
he had also to refer to the opinion of an 
hon. member (the member for Old Sarum) 
who acknowledged that the paper in Ire. 
land was depreciated, the reason of which 
was, the discount upon the country, Be. 
fore the House agreed to make the paper 
of Ireland a legal tender, it ought to be 
shewn that the paper, which was depre- 
ciated in that country in 1804 (sicvetdial 
to the report of the Committee) was not 
now in that state, but in such a one as au- 
thorised the House to make it a legal ten- 
der. He conceived that it was impossible 
to make out that case ; but if the enquiry 
which he proposed was instituted, the re 
sult would be, that the bank paper of Ire- 
land was more depreciated now than it had 
been in 1804, and this fact would appear 
from an examination into the state of the 
exchange, and into the value of the paper, 
compared to the discount, If the ex- 
change between London and Dublin was 
at 18 per cent. when the Committee in 
1804 had ascertained that a one pound note 
and a shilling would purchase a guinea in 
Ireland, yet the exchange would now be 
at 25 per cent. and upwards, instead of 18. 
If the Committee in 1804 had compared 
the exchange with Hamburgh, they would 
have found that it was 18 per cent. against 
Dublin, to the correspondent in London; 
and if they had made a late estimate, it 
would be 25 per cent. against Dublin; 
therefore the depreciation was greater than 
in 1804 Next, as to the value of paper, 
with respect to discount, or of paper on 
exchange, with gold, the result would be 
the same. It was perfectly justifiable to 
assume, that this Bill made paper a legal 
tender, though it was not set out to be so; 
for as the prices would be always regu- 
lated by ‘the value of the currency, the 
only case where notes, being made a legel 
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tender, would be of consequence, was in 
old contracts, which would be materially 
affected. He therefore wished for a delay, 
to ascertain whether the facts he had 
stated were correct or not ; for the House, 
under such circumstances, could not-ac+ 
cede to the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman. Ina matter where the inte- 
rests of Ireland were so deeply concerned, 
they should not come to a decision with- 
out giving an opportunity ‘to protect its 
jnterests in the matter now before them. 
But it was argued that the Bill was effec- 
tual in this country, and I that it 
ought to be extended to Ireland; but when 
gentlemen made use of this argument, they 
must be ignorant of the different situations 
in which the landlord was placed in that 
country. Here the leases were for twenty- 
one years, or ashorter term, and the land- 
lord was sure of a remedy; but in Ire- 
land, where land was held under leases for 
long terms, of which three lives was the 
shortest, the state of things was very dif- 
ferent, and the landlord suffered in propor- 
tion to the depreciation, without any 
chance of being able to put himself in a 
just situation afterwards. Besides, the 
usage here had been to receive bauk-notes 
since the restriction ; but it was not so in 
Ireland, where the national bank itself had 
not been established until the year 1785, 
only 14 years before the restriction of 
payment in specie in this country.—It was 
not, at the time leases weré made in Ire- 
land, the custom for tenants to pay their 
rents in paper ; but if they were now to 
be authorised by law, so to do, the effect 
of such a measure on the landlords would 
be infinitely worse than the Income Tax 
in this country, as it would diminish their 
revenue by one-fourth, without adding the 
least degree to the resources of the state. 
The hon. gentleman could not conceive, 
besides, the necessity or even the utility 
of extending to Ireland the provisions of a 
Bill, which was intended to prevent a 
double marketable price for goods in this 
country, when it was universally acknow- 
ledged that such a double price actually 
existed in Ireland. The hon gentleman 
then adverted to the occasional deprecia- 
tions which had taken place in respect to 
the bank of Ireland paper, notwithstanding 
the high degree of confidence it had 
always enjoyed. The bank of England 
enjoyed the same credit, but the issue of 
their paper was under the controul of 
parliament, which was not the case in 
ireland. In that country there was no 
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‘ check whatever to the issue of that very 


bank paper already depreciated, and which 
this Bill was to force on the people as a 
legal tender. In such circumstances, he 
maintained, that the only effect of the Bill 
would be to take the money out of the 
pockets of the landlords and other credi- 
tors, to put it in that of tenants and debtors. 
It woald not raise public credit, as had 
been asserted, but hurry down it rapid de» 
cline, till we were brovght within the 
verge of bankruptcy. Notwithstanding 
all those strong objections to the measure 
then under consideration, the hon. gentle« 
man would not vote for its absolute re- 
jection at present; he wanted only for 
delay, to enquire into the circumstances 
which might render it advisable to extend 
the provisions of the Bill to Ireland ; and 
he would in consequence move, “ That 
the Bill be committed this day fortnight.” 

Mr. George Johnstone observed, that the 
matter under discussion was no longer 
susceptible of that variation of opinion by 
which its examination was distinguished 
last year. The question, whether depre- 
ciation did or did not exist, was now at 
rest: time, which solved every thing, had 
solved that; and no one would now deny 
that it did exist. The fact had been with 
much candour admitted by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if 
it needed proof he would ask whether, of 
any commodities, more might not be pur- 
chased for one hundred guineas than for 
one hundred and five pounds. The silver 
tokens too, which the Bank had issued, 
were another proof.’ These tokens pro- 
fessed to be worth three shillings each, 
while in fact they contained no more silver 
than what was contained in half a crown: 
The same quantity of silver that used to 
be put out for fifty shillings was now put 
out for three pounds; and that he thought 
a sufficient proof of depreciation. Pere 
haps it would be said, that the half crown, 
worn and defaced as it was, did not con- 
tain more silver in proportion, than what 
was contained in a Bank» three ‘shilling 
token. This he would admit; but then it 
should be remembered that 24 of those 
half crowns were exchangeable for 60 shil- 
lings in gold. Looking at these circum- 
stances, therefore, no one could deny the 
fact of depreciation, and that fact being 
granted, what did the Bill then before the 
House propose to do? that which Adam 
Smith, Hume, and lord Liverpool had stig- 
matized as an act of fraud, when done by 
any government whatever; namely, to 
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force creditors to receive in payment a 
depreciated currency. By its operation 
the state proposed to pay its own credi- 
tors, in a paper professing to be worth 
twenty shillings, when in fact it was only 
worth sixteen ; while individual creditors 
would be placed in a similar situation. 
Yet he could be content to accede even 
to such a measure, if by its adoption the 
country could afterwards return to a me- 
talic currency. This, however, there was 
no prospect of, for he saw nothing in the 
constitution of the bank of England, which 
should exempt it from the fate which had 
attended all banks that had been so closely 
connected with the government of the 
country. ‘To shew what this fate had uni- 
formly been, he would go into a history 
of all banks. He was aware the proposi- 
tion sounded formidably, but he would do 
it with every possible conciseness. He 
then discussed, at some length, the history 
of the principal banks in Europe, from the 
first institution of the bank of Venice to 
the present day, drawing this imference, 
that banks of deposit were extremely be- 
neficial wherever they were established, 
and that they had always remained per- 
fect and entire where the state had not in- 
terfered; but that where the state had in- 
terfered they invariably fell, first into dis- 
credit, and then intoruin. The same had 
been the case with respect to banks of 
circulation, as a proof of which he referred 
to those of Austria, France, Prussia, &c. 
all of them ruined by their connection 
with the government, because what go- 
vernment borrowed it never paid. Hedid 
not wish to be understood literally, but 
his meaning was, that government com- 
monly paid one loan by borrowing an- 
other, like individuals who took up one 
bill by getting another discounted. So 
dangerous, indeed, did he consider the 
connection between the state and the Bank, 
that he should have little fear about pass- 
ing the Bill, if he could but see the one 
separated from the other. Were that the 
case, and if the Bank were left to itself, he 
believed it would soon diminish its issues 
until notes were worth what they repre- 
sented. Those Banks he contended, which 
had not been intermeddled with, such as 
Amsterdam and Hamburgh, had maintain- 
ed their credit until ruined by an over- 
whelming force. Adverting to the Banks 
in America, while America was a colony of 
England, he shewed, that although those 
establishments were under the centroul of 
parliament, they had_been so profuse of 





their paper, and it had been depreciated 
to such a degree, that two acts of parlia. 
ment were passed under queen Anne, to 
relieve the creditors defrauded by such 
depreciation. He read extracts from those 
acts, and maintained that the principles of 
the present Bill were in direct contradic. 
tion to those statutes. He knew that it 
was said on the other side, that there wag 
no excessive issue of bank of England pa- 
per—this, however, he positively denied, 
The Bank directors were forced to it, by 
the large portion of their capital they had 
advanced to government. To the trans. 
actions of the bank of England with go. 
vernment, he attributed the partial distress 
under which it had sometimes laboured, 
The only way, he maintained, to raise 
the credit of our paper currency, was to pay 
to the Bank part of the money due to them 
by the country—that part, at least, the 3 
millions, which had been borrowed under 
the sanction of parliament. He was sure 
the country, even in the present circum. 
stances, was able to afford it ; and, at any 
rate, money would be more beneficially 
employed in that way, than in supplies to 
Portugal and Sicily, employed for no other 
purpose that he could see, but to enjoy 
the miserable pantomime of making and 
unmaking kings. He would not, however, 
attach to ministers the exclusive blame the 
present system deserved: they had been, 
like their predecessors, imperceptibly 
drawn into it—like the individual in dis. 
tress, who catches at any thing to avoid 
impending ruin ; but any man who could 
divest himself of national partiality must 
see, that bankruptcy would inevitably be 
the consequence of the present system in 
England, as it had been in every other 
country. Adverting to the allowance to 


the officers of the Irish militia of Property - 


tax on their pay, he observed that the time 
would soon come when the annual deduc- 
tion of property tax would be made from 
the pay of the officers of our army and 
navy; and he could see no reason why 
English officers should not receive the 
same allowance as the Irish. The depre 
ciation could not go on much farther, and 
government were only deceiving them 
selves, if they thought that they received 
any real advantage from the continuance 
of the present system. They would soon 
have the same claim to listen to in every 
department, which had been allowed to 
the Irish militia officers. The first thing 


to be done, was to pay to the Bank the 
money due to them by the country, 
8 
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Surely this could not be beyond our means. 
We ought to refrain from passing the pre- 
sent Bill, and allow the existing law to 
have its due operation. The act of the 
37th of the King allowed country bankers 
to issue one and two pound notes ; but at 
the same time allowed the holders of them 
to enforce prompt payment, by an attach- 
ment of the goods and chattels of those 
bankers. Were they now to be let loose 
from the operation of this law? They had 
no claim under the Restriction Act for this 
allowance; to issue small notes under such 
a condition, took place after the passing of 
thatact. Atall events he could see no 
reason for extending the Bill to Ireland. 
Neither ought it to be extended to Scot- 
land. In England all private bankers 
might be said to be implicated with the 
bank of England, excepting with respect 
to one and two pound notes ;_ but it was 
not so in Scotland, which had a distinct 
circulation of its own, and consequently 
ought to be kept out of this arrangement. 
This would serve as a warning to England, 
and would hold up a mirror to enable us 
tosee the extent of our own shame and 
disgrace. 

Sir J. Newport would not follow ‘the 
wide range of argument adopted by the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, but 
would adopt the same line as his hon. friend 
(Mr. Parnell,) and consider the subject of 
the present Bill solely as it affected Ire- 
land. Like him, he would ask the House 
to give some time for enquiry, in order to 
ascertzin how far it might be advisable to 
exicnd the measure to Ireland. At pre- 
sent, the only ground which the House 
had to proceed upon, was a single peti- 
tion, presented by a noble lord, from a 
corner of Ireland, and signed by fourscore 
individuals whose secret motives the House 
had no means of ascertaining. He had no 
doubt of the respectability of many of the 
petitioners, some of whom were known to 
him ; but still the House did not know 
whether they were landlords or tenants, or 
whether or not they were mostly attached to 
the mercantile interest, and paid much more 
than they received in rents. Onsuch light 
and uncertain grounds, he thought that the 
House could not possibly consent to a 
measure, which would be as revolutionary 
in Ireland, in respect to property, as any 
ever devised in France by Robespierre. 
In support of that assertion, he quoted a 
case alluded to by an hon. friend of his, 
in which the measure in contemplation 
Would, on a small estate of 1,600/. a year 
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make a difference of 300/. in favour of 
the tenant ; and he appealed to the sense 
of the House, whether such a measure was 
not revolutionary, in the strict sense of the 
word, in respect to property. Gentlemen 
would be more sensible of this, if they 
were aware of the long tenures by which 
lands were held in Ireland, and which 
from the change of the times, left the Jand- 
lord but a small share of his property, yet 
this small share was still to be further re- 
duced by a depreciated circulating me- 
dium. It was true, thatin many stances 
fines had been received in consideration 
of long leases; but this did not alter the 
nature of the original contract, nor could 
it operate as an argument to reduce that 
part of the rent which the landlord had 
reserved for himself. The depreciation of 
Irish bank paper had begun before the 
great rise in the price of the bullion, ac- 
cording to the report of the select come 
mittee on Irish currency, of which Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Foster and Mr. Rose were 
members. In the depreciation of bank 
of Ireland paper which had formerly taken 
place, the landlords had their option and 
their remedy. * But this would not be the 
case under the present Bill, nor were the 
circumstances the same ; for the bank of 
Ireland was not then restrained from pay- 
ing its notes in specie, and gold could be 
procured. As soon, however, as the mea- 
sure had been thought advisable in this 
country, Ireland had been compelled to 
follow the example, he supposed on the 
ground that what was good for England must 
be good for Irelandalso. The restrictions 
from paying in specie had been thus 
forced on the bank of Ireland against the 
opinion of the directors; and it was, he 
supposed, in consequence of that compul- 
sion, that no enquiry had been previously 
instituted into the state of their affairs. 
Certain it was, that to this day the House 
knew nothing of the affairs of that Bank, 
whose paper they were going to force on 
the population of Ireland. Was this doing 
justice to that country ? He believed that 
the bank of Ireland was perfectly safe, 
and that their affairs were in a prosperous 
state; but he knew nothing of it as a le- 
gislator, and as such he could not act on 
belief. He next adverted to a resolution 
which stood in the Journals of the House, 
importing that Bank-notes were held in 
equal estimation to gold, and maintained, 
that for consistency’s sake that clause 
should have been expunged, previous to 


the introduction of a Bill'which affirmed 
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directly the contrary, and went to provide 
aremedy for the inconveniency resulting 
from the depreciation of those very Bank- 
notes. It had been stated tothe House by 
@ right hon. gentleman, that bank of Ire- 
jand paper was now at a regular discount, 
and that a guinea was currently at a pre- 
mium of five shillings and sixpence ; who 
could tell what further depreciation might 
take place in a short time, and what fur- 
ther losses this Bill might entail on the 
holders of ancient contracts? But those 
considerations had escaped the noble lord 
who had presented the petition alluded to. 
Perhaps, too, he had been actuated by mo- 
tives far different to those alleged ; and at 
the eve ofan election he might have wished 
to enlist under his banners a large body of 
tenantry, who had before received his ad- 
vances with abhorrence. He would ask, on 
what grounds the House could deny the en- 
quiry which had been demanded? Anen- 

uiry had taken place into the affairs of 
the bank of England, before its paper had 
been forced on the people of this coun- 
try ; how could they in justice refuse the 
same security to Ireland, and how could 
they continue to be styled the Imperial 
Parliament, when the interests of such a 
large portion of the empire as Ireland 
were constantly neglected ? 


Lord Castlereagh denied that the present 


measure rested merely on the petition 
which he had had the-honour to present ; 
but itappeared to him, that the hon. baronet 
had been extremely parsimonious in his 
arguments, and had laid no grounds what- 
ever before the House for delaying the 
measure. He was glad to hear that the 
hon. baronet had himself no doubt of the 
solvency of the bank of Ireland; and as 
Irish bank restriction had hitherto been 
enacted pari passu, with the restrictions of 
the bank of England, and without any 
enquiry, he thought that there was no oc- 
casion for any in the present instance. 
The hon. baronet had stated that the House 
were yet without any information on their 
Journals, of the solvency of the bank of 
Ireland. This was an accusation against 
parliament ; it was an accusation against 
the right hon. baronet himself, for having 
allowed the bank of Ireland to go on under 
the restrictions, without being assured of 
their solvency ; forthe right hon. baronet, 
though not a party to the restrictions, was 
yet accessory to the subsequent continu- 
ance. The right hon. baronet had stated 
the. whole of Ireland as in a different situa- 


tion from England; and seemed, ia sad 





eagerness of his speech, to have forgotten, 
that it was in fact in only three or four 
counties of the north of Ireland, that the 
custom of taking in gold prevailed, and 
that seven-eighths of the people would be 
unaffected by the proposed measure. It 
appeared to him that it was a most intolera. 
ble hardship upon the tenant to require 
him to lose 20 or 25 per cent. in order to 
procure gold to satisfy his contract. As 
to the report of the committee on Irish 
currency, however highly he respected 
many members of it, yet he differed from 
them at the time in their conclusions; and 
-his opinion was since confirmed by events, 
At the time of their report, the exchange 
was very unfavourable to Ireland, bein 
about 10 or 11 per cent. They attributed 
this to the depreciation of paper, and were 
of opinion that it must continue unfavoura. 
ble. Nevertheless a very short time after 
they had published their report, the ex. 
change rose to par, from circumstances 
totally unconnected with what some called 
the depreciation of paper, but which he 
should always call the premium upon gold; 
and from that time the exchange had 
continued steadily about par. The peti- 
tion which he had presented, notwithstand- 
ing the insinuation of the right hon. ba- 
ronet, he could assure the House had been 
signed by men of the highest respectabi- 
lity, and was meant to apprise parliament 
of the existence of evils; and not to direct 
their opinion. In short he had heard no 
real arguments against the Bill, nor against 
the statements he had formerly made to 
the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that his right 
hon. friend (sir J. Newport) did not merit 
the taunt of the noble lord, ef not having 
used arguments applicable to the question, 
the fact being that his right hon. friend - 
had spoken directly to the question, which 
was, whether a delay should be granted 
to enquire into the case of Ireland? while 
the noble lord had spoken to any thing 
else, and to the general principle of the 
Bill. The real question before the House 
was, whether they were justified in ex 
tending this measure to Ireland? The 
noble lord said that gold had risen in 
price, and that it was not paper that was 
depreciated ; but if this was the case, It 
seemed to him most extraordinary, that 
notwithstanding the increase of gold in the 
Kuropean world within these late years, 
it should, in proportion to its greater abun- 
dance, become dearer, which was exactly 
‘the reverse of the case with regard 
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every other commodity. As for the re- 
turn of the exchange in Ireland to par, as 
noticed by the noble Jord, he would re- 
mind him that there were two ways in 
which things might meet: they might 
come together by the one thing standing 
still till the other came up to it, or they 
might come together, by both walking to 
ameeting. Was it then that the bank of 
Ireland paper had risen, which caused this 
coming to par after the depreciation ?— 
No; but the bank of England paper had 
fallen and sunk to what the bank of Ire- 
land paper was before—The noble lord 
had also told them that this Bill would 
make no alteration, except in three or 
four counties in Ireland, and that seven- 
eighths of the country would be unaffected 
by it. If so, it was strange that these 
seven-eighths of the people had not sent 
in representations and petitions to them 
last year, praying for an extension of the 
measure then passing through parliament. 
But he contended, on the contrary, that it 
made a great and general alteration in the 
country; much more than the gentlemen 
of England were perhaps aware of. For 
the tenure of land in Ireland was very dif- 
ferent from what it was in this country. 
Here the greater part of the soil was not 
leton lease, and much of the remainder 
on leases of from 7 to 14 years. In Ire- 
land much of the soil was let for ever, or 
for terms of 99 years; and the common 
leases, till within these 20 years, were at 
the shortest for a term of three lives or 
$i years. Therefore, to suppose, that this 
measure was to afford relief to poor per- 
sons, or tenants at rack rent, was a mis- 
conception. The contrary was the fact ; 
and, in many cases, the interest of the te- 
nant in the land was more valuable, and 
could be sold for more money at market 
than the interest of the landlord. As for 
the hardship of calling on tenants to pay 
this great premium for gold, in order to 
fulfil their contracts, it should be remem- 
bered, that it was only an increased no- 
minal value which they paid. But was it 
in nature to be supposed, that it would be 
the general practice of landlords to call on 
their tenants, in a manner to distress them, 
and ultimately render them unable to pay 
atall? This could not be imagined; and, 
on the other hand, ought not the landlord 
to have the real value for which he origi- 
nally let his land > Suppose for instance, 
the depreciation went on, as, from all ex- 
perience they were bound to believe it 
must do, what would be the situation of 
(VOL. XXIL ) 
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the landlord? He would ultimately be 
reduced, comparatively speaking, to star- 
vation, while his tenant would enjoy a 
profitable estate. This, then, was the 
question, whether they were prepared to 
extend a measure of such sort to Ireland, 
without its being called for by that coun- 
try, and without previous enquiry? Ifthe 
sense of the House should decide on this, 
at least the period of the operation of the 
Bill ought to be limited. They ought to 
be aware, that they were setting aside spe-~ 
cific contracts made for gold, and, if they 
did this, why were they not to deal out an 
equal measure to this country, and inter- 
fere with those bargains, by which the 
tenant was bound to pay part of his rent 
in grain? The sense of justice in the 
House was too strong, not to administer to 
both countries the law in the same manner. 
On these grounds, he was in favour of the 
amendment. Much had been said of the 
bank of Ireland. He believed it to be in 
as good a state as any body of the same 
kind, and with as good pretensions to cha- 
racter, as it never had entered into en- 
gagements which it was not able to fulfil. 
But still he deemed enquiry necessary, in 
order to be able to make the measure bear 
less hard on individuals. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole expressed himself 
happy to have heard the right hon. baro- 
net (sir J. Newport), and the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) deliver their 
opinions on this subject, as it would thence 
be seen how they valued the interests of 
the tenantry of Ireland. Under the pre- 
tence of delay, for the sake of enquiry into 
the solvency of the Bank, which they all 
declared to be solvent, the whole of their 
arguments went to shew that the measure 
was not necessary to, and ought not to be 
extended to Ireland. They contended 
that the tenant in that country should be 
left without the guard against the demands 
of the landlord, which the legislature had 
thought necessary in England, and that it 
was the landlord who wanted protection. 
—But it was a gross fallacy te put upon 
the House that because no other petitions 
had come before them, the people of Ire- 
land were not desirous of the extension 
of this measure. The greatest alarm had 
prevailed among the monied men and te- 
nantry last session, when it was known 
that the Bill was not to be extended to 
Ireland, and application had been made 
to government on the subject. He firmly 
believed of the present Bill, that the great- 
est ferment and dissatisfaction would be 
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excited if it were not extended to Ire- 
land, and not if it were extended, as ar- 
gued by the right hon. baronet. He agreed 
with the gentlemen on the other side as to 
the difference of the land tenures in the 
two countries; but he drew a different con- 
clusion from that fact: for, what would 
be the situation of the seven-eighths of 
Ireland, in which now, as was confessed’ 
on all sides, gold and notes were received 
indiscriminately, if the law was not ex- 
tended? The right hon. baronet and right 
hon. gentleman spoke with great feeling 
about the landlords, who, in common with 
the tenants over this part of the country, 
had all their dealings in paper equally as 
in gold; but they cael subject the te- 
nants to the liability of being called on for 
5s. 6d. premium for every pound they had 
contracted to pay. He would suppose 
another case not very improbable:—sup- 
pose a tenant had last year fined down his 
rent from 500. to 250/. a year, by the 
payment of a fair sum; if this law were 
not extended he would be left liable to an 
additional charge of one-fourth more, or 
20 per cent. Did not the tenant, in these 


cases, stand in need of relief? aud yet 
these were the tender mercies of these 
right hon. gentlemen towards them. All he 
asked for was, security to the tenantry 


in Ireland similar to that enjoyed by the 
tenantry in this country—but this the 
right hon. baronet called revolutionary. 
The right hon. gentleman talked of their 
not legislating equally towards the two 
countries, while, by 2 wonderful perver- 
sion of the understanding, he was object- 
ing to their extending the benefit of the law 
from the one to the other, and not leaving 
the tenant in Ireland exposed to the ban of 
the landlord, from which in England they 
had rescued him.—With regard to the de- 
preciation that had existed, in contradic- 
tion to the right hon. gentleman, he main- 
tained, that while for four years after the 
period alluded to the paper in England 
had remained stationary in value—that of 
Ireland rose to par with it. The right 
hon. gentleman would also induce them to 
believe that all tenants in Ireland were 
rich, and therefore they ought to be left 
liable to be charged one-fourth more than 
their agreed rent. Had he forgot the forty 
shilling freeholders? Were they rich men, | 
and would not they be the first, through the 
middle men who oppressed them, to feel 
the effects of the tenderness of the right 
hon. gentleman? He concluded by say- 





ing he had always approved of the mea- 
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sure, and as he thought it ought in justice 
to be extended to Ireland, he would not 
consent to any delay which would have 
the effect of precluding it. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation, said he had 
never called the Jaw of last session a benef 
to England, and therefore could not be 
represented as wishing to withhold that 
benefit from Ireland. He had never re. 
presented all the tenants in Ireland for 
three lives as rich, but only that some of 
those ior 99 years, and for ever, had 
greater interests in their lands than the 
landlords, «The right hon. gentleman 
might expect, by this measure, to acquire 
popularity— 

Mr. Pole rose to order, and enquired of 
the Speaker if this was explanation? 

The Speaker said, the right hon. gentle. 
man professed to speak merely in expla. 
nation, and he thought he had as yet doneso, 

Mr. Ponsonby was glad that the chair 
considered him not out of order, though 
had he been so, and interrupted as being so 
by the hon. gentleman, he would not have 
been interrupted by one who had been 
very remarkable for his own punctilious 
adherence to order. 

Lord A. Hamilton was in favour of the 
adjournment, and thought the gentlemen 
opposite had, in their arguments to-night, 
admitted what they had formerly denied 
—that paper was depreciated. In the same 
breath however that they argwed that the 
Irish tenant, if this Bill did not pass, would 
be obliged to buy guineas at 26 shillings 
a piece to pay his rent, they contended 
that paper and gold were equivalent. He 
was asked if he would not give the same 
benefit to Ireland as to this country ? But 
might not the same measure to persons in 
diametrically opposite conditions, be of a 
very different character; and was it not- 
even confessed, that the effect of this Bill 
would be different on the northern part 
and in the other parts of Ireland. He ob- 
jected to the measure altogether, as com 
nected with a fallacious line of policy. 

Mr. Herbert supported the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that there were parts of Ireland to which 
the Bill would not readily apply, butit 
applied to much the greater part of that 
country ; and it would be most unjust to 
permit the Irish landlord to drag his te- 
nant to prison for non-payment in coin, 
while the landlord enjoyed no such power 
in this part of the empire. He allowed 
there was some difference in the state of the 
countries, but as at least four-fifths of Ire 
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land was acknowledged to be in the same 
state as England, and as the only dissimi- 
larity existed in a few counties in thenorth, 
in the choice of difficulties before them he 
was of opinion that sound policy and jus- 
tice required them to extend their protec- 
tion to the major part. With regard to 
the principle of the measure, the House 
had been told, that it would lead us into 
the same gulph of calamity with other na- 
tions whose paper currency had gone to 
rain. Now, if such reasoning was cor- 
rect, and such was the tendency of the 
Bill, we ought to have seen, at least, part 
of those.dangers and calamities produced 
by the similar act of last year. During 
the operation of that act, if the reasoning 
of the gentlemen opposite was correct, 
the country ought to have seen a multipli- 
cation of paper, a rise in the price of bul- 
lion, anda regular depression of the foreign 
exchanges. But instead of all this, the 
very reverse was the case. The quantity 
of paper now in circulation was rather 
smaller than it was in last April. The 
exchanges were considerably improved, 
instead of growing systematically worse. 
In April of last year they were 30 per 
cent. below par; in July 25 per cent. 
then again 30, but now they were only at 
144. This improvement had not only 
taken place on the exchanges with Ham- 
burgh, but also on those with Paris, which 
mn this month were at 184, while in April 
of last year they were at 25. Instead of 
gold having risen, it had considerably 
fallen in price; all which circumstances 
shewed, that there was a complete dis- 
tinction between the paper of the bank of 
England, as connected with the dealings 
ofthis House with regard to it, and the 
paper currency of other nations, which had 
been held up as a warning to this country. 
He had also the satisfaction of stating, that 
notwithstanding the distresses of our ma- 
nufactures in various parts of the king- 
dom, the home consumption of excisable 
articles had rather increased than dimi- 
nished, In the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1812, the excise had produced 
17,950,0001., while last year the same 
branch of revenue was only 17,399,000I. 
This increase of 600,000/. might in part 
arise from some small additional taxation 
last year; but he believed he was justified in 
stating, that 400,000/. of it arose from an 
increased consumption of excisable ar- 
ticles, It was true the branch of customs 
had suffered considerably ; but he was 
Sow enabled to state, that the general 
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produce of the taxes for the year end- 
ing the 5th of April, 1812, amounted to 
61,333,0001. The revenue amounted to 
62,136,000/. on the 5th of April, 1811; 
and the defalcation this year would not 
exceed between 8 and 900,000/. which, 
considering the falling-off in the customs, 
afforded by no means an unsatisfactory 
view of the finances of the country. This 
information he had thought it right to 
communicate, as calculated to afford consi- 
derable satisfaction tothe House, and, to 
shew that, whatever theories might be ad- 
vanced, they had here the practice before 
them to prove that, with the circulation as 
established by law, they could support 
the revenue asit was. If his hon. friend’s 
theory about paying in gold was right, 
they would be in no better situation by 
adopting it; but if erroneous, they would 
find they had been trying an experiment 
very fatal tothe country. He trusted the 
House would therefore agree with him 
that there was not the slightest ground for 
alarm, and that they would not permit the 
extension of so beneficial a measure as the 
one now proposed to be retarded. 

Mr. Thompson said, he differed entirely 
from all the opinions of the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Johnstone)... He had never 
known or heard of any bank that deserved 
to be compared to the bank of England, 
or whose credit had ever risen to any 
thing like an equality with the credit of 
the latter. He had heard much of depre- 
ciation arising from excess, but he con- 
fessed he saw no evidence of such excess, 
Gold indeed had risen in price as wheat 
had lately, from scarcity, and scarcity 
alone. The real wealth ofa country, how- 
ever did not consist in any amount of the 
precious metals, but in the amount of its 
effective labour, and if the export trade 
could but be re-opened, all our difficulties 
would disappear. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that the country bankers ought 
to be compelled to pay the twelve mil- 
lions of small notes which they had issued, 
in cash; but it was rather hard to talk of 
forcing the country bankers to perform 
impossibilities. They had hitherto acted 
from a desire to accommodate, in the fuil 
confidence of the solvency aud wealth of 
the Bank, and had first limited their issues 
far below the real amount of gold in their 
possession. He could not but be struck 
with the doleful tone in which the hon. 
member concluded. He had himself no 
such despondency, and considered the 
cases referred to as altogether inapplicable 
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to such an institution as the Bank, and to 
the present condition and circumstances of 
the country. If the people were unani- 
mous, he had no doubt but that we should 
weather the storm, and find a natural re- 
medy for the difficulties that surrounded 
us. As to what had been said on the 
connection between government and the 
Bank, he was fully persuaded of the per- 
fect independence of the Directors. 

Mr. D. Magens spoke against the mea- 
sure, as belonging to a line of policy cal- 
culated to throw the country into a state 
of instability. 

Mr. Bankes acknowledged that the prin- 
ciples of political economy were strongly, 
against the Bill, while it was supported by 
reasons of immediate expediency. Where 
there was only a choice of difficulties, he 
would submit to that which appeared the 
more tolerable, and in that view should 
support the Bill going into a committee. 

Mr. James Stewart thought ifit did not 
extend to Ireland that it would tend to 
the oppression of that country; on which 
account he would give his full support to 
the measure. 

The House then divided on the question 
for going into a Committee : 

YES ceccccrcccvcccscccccnesscscsersseeeeOd 

NOECS ...cccccscscccercccccccccecsvccseeen ad 

Majority ...scocsececeeescescerseees OO 


List of the Minority. 
Babington, T. Lamb, W. 
Busk, W. Lyttelton, W. H. 
Brougham, H. Marryatt, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. Morris, R. 
Canning, George Newport, Sir J. 
Colborne, R. Osborne, Lord F, 
Creevey, T. Ponsonby, G. 
Dickinson, W. Power, R. 
Eden, G. Taylor, W. 
French, Major — Tierney, G. 
Giles, D. Thornton, H. 
Grenfell, P. Wynn, C. W. 
Hutchinson, C. H. TELLERS. 
Jobnstone, G, Parnell, H. 
Kemp, T. Folkestone, Viscount 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 13. 

Petitions rrom Newcastie, Leirs, 
EpiInpurGH, STAFFORDSHIRE, AND Wot- 
VERHAMPTON, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
oF THE East Inp1a Company’s Cuarter. ] 
** A Petition of the merchants, ship-owners, 
manufacturers, and others interested in the 
trade and manufactures of the town of 





neighbourhood, was presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That the various insurmountable impe- 
diments which the present deranged state of 
Europe opposes to British commerce, have 
impressed the minds of the petitioners with 
the deepest concern and alarm: a decreas. 
ed and still decreasing trade cannot but 
be, in its ultimate consequences, ruinous 
toa very large and valuable portion of 
his Majesty’s subjects, whose exertions, 
however prompt and assiduous they ma 
be, must necessarily fail of producing the 
usual effects of well directed industry, for 
want of having a secure and sufficienly ex. 
tensive field open to their commercial pur. 
suits; and, that, under these circumstances, 
the petitioners look forward with great 
anxiety to the approaching expiration of 
those exclusive privileges which have been 
conceded for a limited period to the East 
India Company, and they cannot refrain 
from humbly expressing to the House 
their decided opinion that the renewal of 
such acommercial monopoly, in the present 
situation of the empire, would be a mea 
sure of the most fatal policy, which, by 
subjecting the efforts of individual enter. 
prize to unreasonable restraint, must dimi- 
nish alike the sources of private wealth 
and of national revenue; and that the 
petitioners beg leave to represent to the 
House, that, however necessary exclusive 
privileges of this nature may have been in 
the infant state of India commerce, the 
continuation of them is now no longer 
justified by necessity ; and that the mono- 
poly in question is attended with this 
peculiar circumstance of hardship, that, 
while it excludes the British merchants 
from all participation in trade with the 
countries between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Streights of Magellan, the advan - 
tages to be derived from that commerce are 
open to all foreigners in amity with Great 
Britain, by whom a considerable portion 
of this very trade is now actually carried 
on, wit the permission and under the 
encouragement ofthe British government, 
a fact which in itself alone affords a de- 
cisive answer to the argument which has 
often been urged with apparent confidence 
in favour of this monopoly, that the capi- 
tals of private adventurers are inadequate 
to the prosecution of so extensive and 
distant a trade; and that the petitioners 
cannot doubi but that, in whatever point 
of view this monopoly may be considered, 
either with regard to the unreasonablenes 
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upon the general trading interests of the 
community, the abolition of it must appear 
to be essentially necessary, as the most 

owerful, if not the only means, now left 
to this country, of securing her manufac- 
tures, her commerce, and her navigation, 
from an overwhelming distress in conse- 

uence of the very limited intercourse 
now left to British subjects with the Euro- 
pean continent; and praying the House 
to adopt such measures as to them may 
seem most expedient to secure to the sub- 
jects of the British empire at large, from 
the expiration of the present Charter of 
the East India Company, a free trade 
with those extensive countries from which, 
by virtue of that charter, they have hither- 
to been entirely excluded.” 


A Petition of the merchant company of 
Leith, was also presented and read ; sett- 
ing forth, 

« That, although the petitioners do not 
call in question the wisdom of granting 
originally to the East India Company a 
monopoly of the trade of those vast re- 
gions, yet they do not hesitate to declare 
that, in the present fettered state of the 
commerce of this country to most of the 
kingdoms in Europe, that monopoly 


should, in their humble opinion, be no 


longer continued ; and that the petitioners 
consider the expiration of the East India 
Company’s Charter a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as it puts it in the power of 
the legislature to grant to the country that 
relief of which it stands so much in need, 
by giving a fair opening to the enterprize 
and spirit of all his Majesty’s subjects ; and 
that the exclusion of his Majesty’s subjects 
from the trade to India, even while it is 
open to foreigners in amity with the king, 
is a grievance which the petitioners hum- 
bly yet confidently hope will be no longer 
continued ; and that granting to the port 
of London an exclusive privilege for the 
importation of India goods is contrary to 
the natural right of every other port in 
the kingdom, and ought therefore to be 
discontinued ; and that, should it appear 
to the wisdom of parliament necessary to 
grant at present only a portion of the re- 
lief so much. wanted, the petitioners enter- 
tain a hope that no exclusive trade will 
be given to the East India Company further 
than from year to year, lest a grant for a 
longer period should stand in the way of 
that gradual, open, and unfettered com- 
merce to India, which the petitioners hum- 
bly yet confidently hope will ere long 


respecting the East India Company’s Charter. 
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be given to all his Majesty’s subjects; 
and that, deeply impressed with these 
considerations, the petitioners join with all 
their fellow subjects in dutifully and re- 
spectfully submitting to the wisdom of 
the House the subject of this Petition ; 
and praying the House to adopt such mea- 
sures, and grant such relief, as may appear 
best calculated for the general wel- 
fare and advantage of the British em- 
pire.” 


A Petition of the company of mer- 
chants of the city of Edinburgh, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners, being informed 
that some arrangements will soon come 
under the consideration of parliament with 
regard to the trade to India, they humbly 
hope that it will in its wisdom discover 
good grounds for extending the indulgence 
that was granted to private traders by the 
Act 1793; indeed they would hope that 
parliament will judge it expedient to 
place all his Majesty’s subjects in the same 
situation with regard to the trade to the 
East Indies as they placed the subjects of 
all foreign powers who are in amity with 
Great Britain by the Act of the 37th of 
his Majesty ; and, whatever extension of 
the trade may appear to parliament to be 
proper to be granted, the petitioners hum- 
bly hope that that extension wiil not be 
limited to the port of London, but em- 
brace such other of the ports of the king- 
dom as to parliament in its wisdom shall 
seem just, and among others Leith, the 
port of the metropolis of Scotland; and 
the petitioners confidently trust that, if 
such an extension of the trade as has been 
stated shall be granted, this reasonable 
indulgence will have the most beneficial 
effects on the commerce and prosperity of 
the United Kingdom, without injuring the 
great and important concerns of the East 
India Company.” 


A Petition of the chamber of commerce 
and manufactures of the city of Edinburgh, 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

«That it hath been represented to the 
petitioners in their corporate capacity, Ist, 
that in the present limited state of the 
commerce and manufactures of this coun- 
try, owing to the continental restrictions 
laid thereon of late, the trading and ma- 
nufacturing interests of Great Britain and 
Ireland have suffered. greatly ; and that 
many thousands of the workmen employ~ 
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ed in our manufactures are reduced to a 
state of poverty and idleness without there 
being any immediate prospect of their be- 
ing soon restored to their former situation: 
2d, that, by the Act of the 33d of his pre- 
sent Majesty, c. 52, the East India Com- 
pany are vested in the exclusive right of 
trade and navigation to all those countries 
comprehended between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, contain- 
ing a population of many millions of inha- 
bitants: 3d, that, although all the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects are thus excluded 
from trading to any part of those ex- 
tensive territories, yet, by the act of the 
$7th of his Majesty, c. 57, the same is al- 
lowed to the subjects of all foreign nations 
.. in amity with his Majesty: 4th, that the 
East-India Company are not known to 
have hitherto traded to any of those ex- 
tensive countries, their own settlements 
and China excepted: 5th, that the private 
trade to the settlements of the East-India 
Company, under the regulations of 1793, 
is laid under so many restraints as tend to 
deter many people, especially those who 
are at present unacquainted with India, 
and who reside at home, from engaging in 
it, while foreigners, who pay ‘no part of 
the heavy taxes imposed on the subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland, are entirely 
relieved from the restraint of these regula- 
tions, by which means they are enabled 
not only successfully to combat the exer- 
tions of the private traders from this coun- 
try to India under the regulations of 1793, 
but also to compete with the East-India 
Company itself both in the East and on 
the continent of Europe: 6th, that, were 
the trade to the countries laying between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straights 
of Magellan laid open to the industry, 
exertion, and enterprize of the subjects of 
Great Britain and Ireland at large, it 
would afford employment to many thou- 
sands of workmen employed in the manu- 
factures of these kingdoms, who are at 
present reduced to a state of idleness and 
consequent poverty ; it would create an 
additional nursery for seamen, a set of men 
who have, especially of late years, emi- 
nently contributed to sustain the conse- 
quence, perhaps even the political exist- 
ence, of these kingdoms, and would, at the 
same time, prove the means of adding to 
the riches, the revenue, and the national 
prosperity of the British empire ; and pray- 
ing the House to take the premises into 
their most serious consideration, and to 
-gtant such relief therein as to them may 





seem necessary in a matter of such grea 
national concern, also to allow the peti. 
tioners to be heard, by themselves or their 
counsel, at the bar of the House, in support 
of the objects of this Petition.” 


A Petition of several manufacturers of 
China and Earthenware in the Stafford. 
shire Potteries, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners, feeling with deep 
concern the distresses with which they are 
affected in common with the other manu. 
facturers in the United Kingdom, deem it 
to be their.duty to make the same known 
to the House; and that the Petitioners 
firmly rely on the anxious desire of the 
House to employ the best means for alle 
viating the miseries occasioned by the 
stagnation of trade; and they humbly 
conceive that the most obvious and effec. 
tual remedy is the opening of new markets 
for our commerce and manufactures ; and 
that the monopoly of the East-India Com. 
pany has been peculiarly unfavourable to 
the introduction and consumption of arti- 
cles of British manufacture in the immense 
and populous regions over which they have 
the controul; and the Petitioners confi. 
dently hope that if the East be rendered 
accessible to British capital and British in. 
dustry, new. markets of great extent will 
be opened to our manufactures and com- 
merce ; and praying, that the House will 
take such measures as shall prevent the 
renewal of the Charter of the East-India 
Company ; but, if the House shall think 
fit to continue, in any degree, a commer- 
cial monopoly to the East-India Company, 
the Petitioners, trusting with confidence im 


their justice, wisdom, and humanity, fora 


due and impartial consideration of the im 
portant interests at stake, earnestly be 
seech the House, that it may be granted 
in such terms, and with such provisions, a 
may secure to the subjects of this realm 
the utmost freedom of trade that may be 
consistent with a restricted monopoly, and 
the enjoyment at least of such privileges 
as are allowed to neutral nations.” 


A Petition of several inhabitants of the 
town of Wolverhampton, in the county of 
Stafford, who are interested in the manus 
factures and commerce of the United 
Kingdom, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners humbly conceive 
they have, in common with all others his 
Majesty’s subjects, an undoubted right 
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a free trade with every part of the British 
empire; and that the Petitioners consider 
the monopoly of the East-India Company 
to be highly impolitic, and excessively in- 
jurious to the interests of the United King- 
dom; and the Petitioners humbly repre- 
sent to’ the House, that the trade of the 
town of Wolverhampton has been gra- 
dually declining for some time past, and is 
now so greatly diminished, that numbers 
of manufacturers are thrown out of em- 
ployment, and their families reduced to 
the utmost distress; and praying the 
House to promote the opening of new 
channels for the exportation of British 
manufactures, and especially to resist any 
attempt that may be made by the East- 
India Company for a renewal of their 
commercial monopoly.” 

And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


Papers RELATING TO Captain Kinc.] 
The adjourned debate on the motion for 
Papers respecting the case of captain King 
was resumed. After a few words from 
lord Folkestone and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the motion was agreed to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and sir 
Home Popham then severally moved for 
further papers as necessary to the full elu- 
cidation’ of the case, which were all 
agreed to. 


In the Commit- 


Barrack Estimates. } 
tee of Supply, Mr. Wharton moved, That 
a sum not exceeding 554,441. be granted 
for the expences of the Barrack Depart- 
ment for the current year. 

Mr. Fremantle saw many things in those 
Estimates, which appeared to him to re- 


quire a great deal of explanation. New 
buildings which would bring on a very 
considerable expence, appeared in one 
part of the accounts to be ordered by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and in another part 
of thems he was at a loss to know whether 
the whole of this expence was now to be 
submitted'to parliament. The expence of 
the Estimates for building barracks, ap- 
peared to be regularly increasing without 
any apparent cause. After adverting to 
the expences of the new buildings at Bex- 
hill, he made several observations on the 
estimate of the new barrack projected to 
be built in what was called the Regent’s 
Park. This barrack, which was only in- 
tended for the second regiment of Life 
Guards, was to cost 138,0001. Now it did 
appear to him that it was an enormous 
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sum to call for in the present times for the 
lodging of a single regiment of horse. He 
could not well conceive a more profligate 
waste of the public money. At Liverpool 
it was also proposed to build a barrack for 
1,000 men, at the estimated expence of 
82,0001. A new stable at Brighton was to 
cost 26,000/. ; and a new barrack at Bris- 
tol for 806 men, was estimated at 60,000. 
These were very large items, and required 
explanation. 

Mr. Wharton said, it was true that many 
new barracks had been proposed to be 
built in 1811; but as it was not now in- 
tended to build them, the estimated ex- 
pence of course was not stated in the pre- 
sent accounts. The estimates were only 
of those buildings now in progress, and 
which were intended to be completed. 
The expence of buildings was in one sche- 
dule, and that of repairs and alterations 
would be found in another. The regiment 
of Life Guards had hitherto kept their 
horses in rented barracks in King-street, 
but the term was expired, and if they 
were to be kept in barracks at all, it was 
necessary that they should be built. At 
Brighton the stables formerly used by the 
troops were in a most dilapidated state, 
and it was necessary, if troops were to be 
kept there at all, that new stables should 
be built. The necessity of building the 
barracks in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
arose from the circumstance of there 
being a considerable depot of French pri- 
soners in the neighbourhood, amounting to 
eight or ten thousand men. If the neces- 
sity for the buildings was admitted, he 
would say that greater economy cr more 
diligent superintendence could not be used 
with respect to the expence. Those who 
were accustomed to barrack estimates for 
many years, would perceive that the pre- 
sent was not higher than was usual, and, 
in point of fact, the contract was generally 
much within the original estimate. 

Mr. Fremantle did not mean to throw 
the least imputation on the Barrack Board, 
who were obliged to obey the directions 
of government. The sums, however, did 
appear to him to be very exorbitant. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that notwithstanding 
the explanation which had been given, he 
could not feel satisfied. He remembered, 
that when he was at the Treasury, it had 
been proposed to build a magnificent bar- 
rack at Islington, and the ground was ac- 
tually marked out for it. Now, although 
this was strongly recommended by mili- 
tary authorities, the Treasury thought the 
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expence too great, and that it might be 
pestponed till some other time. If they 
had adopted all the plans submitted to 
them by the Military Board, an expence 
of two or three millions would have been 
incurred in building new barracks. In 
the present times, however, it appeared 
to him, that every expence should be post- 
poned which was not absolutely neces- 
sary; and that the same considerations 
which made the Treasury reject many of 
those plans formerly, ought now to act 
with as much force as ever. If the House 
were to calculate the expence of this new 
barrack, they would find that it was near 
4501. for every horse. It appeared to 
him that this was most extravagantly be- 
yond ary thing that really could be ne- 
cessary. It was said, to be sure, that the 
men were also to be lodged there, but 
considering the manner in which men of 
their class in life were usually lodged, 
this sum appeared enormous, amounting, 
according to the interest generally given 
for money laid out in building, to 402. per 
annum for the lodging of each trooper 
and his horse. He was afraid that in this 
new building there would be some attempt 
at splendour and awkward magnificence, 
and that the building would be something 
between a palace anda stable. At Liver- 


pool he thought that it was unnecessary 
to go to such great expence, as many 
warehouses might be now got on easy 
terms, which would make very good tem- 


porary barracks. He thought that every 
expence that could be spared ought in 
the present tiines to be spared, and that 
even if the government were determined 
that the expences should amount to an 
hundred millions a year, there were other 
ways of spending the money which would 
be of more use in the prosecution of the 
present war. He thought there must be 
reasons fully as strong for postponing those 
buildings now, as existed at the time when 
he was in the Treasury, and he did not 
imagine there was any greater facility 
of borrowing money now, than there 
was then. 

Mr. Parnell thought the House ought 
to pause before it came to a vote out of 
all proportion to the objects specified. 
He wished to call their attention to one 
item, namely, that of 25,0001. paid to the 
commissioners for anditing general Delan- 
cey’s accounts, during the five years that 
they had been employed upon them. If 
the public was to pay that yearly for the 
detection of official defaulters, he theught 
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it would be better to let them go altoge. 
ther unpunished. 

Mr. Wharton observed, that barracks 
for the Life Guards must be erected some. 
where, if they were to be in barracks at 
all, for they could not remain where they 
now were. The estimates, he admitted, 
were large; but he apprehended they 
would not be thought disproportionate to 
the intended purposes {which were obvi. 
ously very comprehensive) if they were 
compared with those of any preceding 
year in the same department. He repeat. 
ed, however, that he had every reason to 
believe that the prices contracted. for 
would fall considerably within the esti- 
mates. There was great inconvenience 
attached to the present system of the bar. 
racks in King-street, which contained ac. 
commodation for the horses only, while 
the men were scattered over the whole of 
this vast metropolis. With regard to the 
25,000. for the commissioners who were 
auditing general Delancey’s accounts, he 
could assure the Howse that they had 
saved the public more than double that 
sum. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there was a real necessity for erecting new 
barracks for the Life Guards. Govern- 
ment had been actually ejected from the 
possession of the present ones, and was 
obliged to make a new agreement with 
the lessor, paying an annual addition of 
9504. for the convenience of remaining in 
them two or three years longer, while 
others were built. The system of having 
the men diffused over the metropolis, 
away from their horses and accoutre- 
ments, he thought a very reprehensible 
one. What might have been the conse- 
quences, had such a system been in prac: 
tice during the late disturbances? Might 
not the men have been intercepted by the 
mob, from reaching their stables, and the 
peace of the capital have been most seri- 
ously endangered? The hon. gentleman 
imagined, that it would be a work of bad 
taste, but he could assure him, that he 
was not conscious of any unnecessary ¢X- 
pence. With respect to the barracks a 
Bristol, it would be hard to ascertain what 
sort of building it should be which was to 
last during the war, if that was a principle 
of limitation which the House would be in- 
clined to adopt. If abarrack was to be built 
there, considering the extent and popula 
tion of the tewn, considering also the ac- 
commodation it would afford to the milk 
tary passing to and from Ireland, be 
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thought it should not be built upon any 

arsimonious scale. The money that was 
thrown away under this denomination of 
expenditure, was chiefly applied to the 
purchase of temporary barracks, which 
were now in wantof repair. As to Liver- 
pool, it was considered to be a great in- 
convenience that there should be no bar- 
rack there ; and with regard to the expe- 
dient of hiring the warehouses for that 
purpose, he hardly thought that govern- 
ment would be justified in taking advan- 
tage, as it were, of the temporary suspen- 
sion of trade in that place. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right 
hon. gentleman appeared to him to have 
adopted erroneous views upon the subject, 
when he thought it of such little conse- 
quence to separate the soldiers from 
the people, as to be surprised at any ob- 
jection to a grant for that purpose The 
right hon. gentleman had not argued that 
general question ; the time was gone by; 
but he would declare it as his sentiment, 
that he was extremely jealous, and he was 
sure the country at large was jealous of 
the separating system. It had been said, 
that great advantage was likely to be de- 
rived from the labours of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to audit General De- 
lancey’s accounts. Perhaps atthe end of 
four or five years, if the country should 


exist so long under such financiers, that 
advantage would greatly increase with the 


practices that rendered it necessary. But 
whence did the advantage arise? What 
was the necessity under which this boasted 
saving was made? The want of care in 
the controuling power. The negligence 
and mismanagement of those who, by pro- 
per application, cought to have prevented 
the occurrence of evils instead of leaving 
us to be obliged to the commissioners for 
the ascertainment of their extent. It was 
expected that if the commissioners pro- 
ceeded, many other defalcations would 
appear. ‘To him this was not consoling. 
An hon. gentleman had stated once, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
victim of the departments, and the public 
were given to understand that the hon. 
gentleman had left the Treasury through 
disgust at the want of a sufficient controul. 
But did the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer think, that he wanted mili- 
tary controul over the people of this 
country? Even at the end of the war, 
which the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to think would last long, and which he 
Was sure would last as long as the career 
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ofthe right hon. gentleman, would it be 
necessary for us to look forward to the 
prospect of overawing them? Was this a 
principle to be maintained? Did any one 
ever hear a minister coolly assert it? But 
the right hon. gentleman disapproved of 
the idea of applying any of the warehouses 
of Liverpool to the purpose of accommo- 
dating the military. He who had made 
the loom useless, and the warehouse idle, 
who had spread starvation and discontent, 
had disapproved of that which to bim ap- 

eared a natural course of proceeding— 
that of filling the warehouses with soldiers 
for the purpose of controuling the people 
under the inflictions he had brought on 
them and on the country. But it had 
been said, that there were French prisoners 
at Bristol. He would answer, so there 
had for the Jast twenty years. But even 
if the right hon. gentleman had been en- 
deavouring to make the expence come up 
to an hundred nrillions, did he think, or 
could he think, that for three years more 
the country could go on as it was now 
going? Ifthings proceeded as they were 
now proceeding, if expences continued to 
accumulate, and means to diminish, they 
must look for relief to a peace with the 
enemy, a peace which his measures had 
rendered unavoidable. In the transactions 
of past years he saw many great and glo= 
rious opportunities of ending this war-neg- 
lected and lost, while, at present, the sys- 
tem of the right hon. gentleman was cal- 
culated to produce the necessity of peace 
by submission. » But why was it necessary 
that the horse and the soldier should be 
more together now than at any other time? 
Did any reason exist now, that did not 
exist before, why the soldier and the ge- 
neral population of the country should be 
kept apart, or why barracks, which he had 
always regarded in conformity with the 
opinions of the most constitutional autho- 
rities, as fortresses for controuling the king- 
dom, should be multiplied and enlarged ? 
As to the policy of it, merely with regard 
to the soldier, he understood that when 
the men were on service, those who came 
from regular barracks, were not so health- 
ful as others, so that even military purposes 
were not likely to be served by it. One of 
the most lavish expences under this head 
was incurred by the purchase of old houses 
at Clifton, in a ruined state, without a 
window; but now we were going back to 
Bristol again, to guard the French pri- 
soners. Would to God that they were all 
out of this country, whether we continue 
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at war or not! The hon. gentleman con- 
eluded, with repeating his determination to 
vote against the resolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the hon. gentleman must be positive in- 
deed upon the subject, and confirmed in 
the opinion he had formed, when he 
thought it right not only to censure the 
conduct of his Majesty’s government, but 
to vote against ‘the Resolutions before the 
Committee. 

Mr Whitbread, in explanation, stated, 
that his objection went only to the grant 
for building barracks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to observe, that to refuse it with- 
out knowing whether the soldiers could be 
otherwise accommodated, might be pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience. He sup- 
posed, however, that by the debating 
strain which the hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to adopt, and the topics to 
which he had resorted, he expected to do 
much towards tranquillizing the country. 
When he brought forward his arguments 
attributing the starvation he described to 
the conduct of government, did he really 
think there was any thing in their man- 
ner of conducting the war against France, 
which operated to produce the scarcity at 
Liverpool? Did he think there was any 
thing in it to call down the vengeance of 
Providence on our heads, and provoke 
him to deny the harvest to our hopes? If 
not, how could the hon. gentleman shut 
his eyes to what every man could see but 
himself, and resort to those imputations, 
which no man who was acquainted with 
the subject, could hesitate to reject? He 
would own that in some inflammatory 
publications he had met with some topics 
to which the hon. gentleman had alluded ; 
but he did not expect that any member 
could be found who would come down to 
that House for the purpose of making such 
statements. The hon. gentleman had 
spoken of golden opportunities for making 
peace, which ministers had neglected: 
but he did not say, he could not say whe- 
ther one of those opportunities presented 
itself now; and if no such opportunity 
existed, where was the policy in asserting, 
that there was no salvation for the country 
but in peace? It would be impossible for 
him to say so much against the peace he 
recommended, as by saying that we were 
unable to go on with the war. ‘The hon. 
gentleman had always said that he would 
not accept of peace but upon honourable 
terms. If, then, peace could not be ob- 
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tained upon honourable terms, there was, 
according to the hon gentleman’s own 
feelings, and those of the country, but one 
alternative. Why then should the hon, 
gentleman give the sanction of his au. 
thority to the opinion, that the war could 
not be conducted, and that we were onl 

to look for consolation to the event of the 
enemy granting us peace? Nothing could 
be more improper, nothing more unjust, 
nothing more dangerous to the security of 
the country, or more calculated to inflame 
the minds of the people under the present 
high price of provisions, than flinging out 
opinions of this sort to the disadvantage of 
the great contest in which we were en- 
gaged. He would maintain, and he 
thought the hon. gentleman might have 
been included amongst the number of 
those who would insist upon the same 
doctrine, that if we could not obtain peace 
upon honourable terms, we must maintain 
the war at all hazards, and under all cir- 
cumstances, and to the last extremity. 
As to what had been said of his intention 
to keep the people down by a military 
force, when he had driven them to mad- 
ness by his policy, he would ask where 
was the proof? In that candour of mind, 
in which he hoped the hon. gentleman 
was not deficient, he might have acknow- 
ledged, for he must have known, that it 
was at least a matter of serious doubt, whe- 
ther all the difficulties experienced in our 
trade, would not have been aggravated, if 
they were not met by the Orders in Coun- 
cil. Intwo years after the adoption of 
those Orders, this fact was demonstrated 
by an increase of ourtrade. Yetthe hon. 
gentleman went on with his old proof, or 
rather with his old statement, in defiance 
of this striking fact, and insisted that our 
sufferings were not owing to the Decrees 
of the enemy, but to our own Orders in 
Council. If this was a logic, he was sure 
it was not a logic which the hon. gentle 
man would apply to any other subject; 
this confusion of cause and effect, this als 
ticipation of consequence over the meals 
that produced it, could, in no other than a 
political case, have warped the clear mind 
of the hon. gentleman. But if he was 
right in supposing that the effects which 
preceded the Decrees were not to be as 
cribed to it, how was it fair to represent 
them as the act of our own government? 
Was this his wisdom, was this his policy, 
was this his patriotism? The reasoning ¢ 
the hon. gentleman would go to turn a 

the resentment not against the enemy, but 
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against the government ; and that too, at 
atime when we were engaged in war with 
an enemy who, if the hon. gentleman was 
not aware, intended our destruction, he 
must be ignorant of what was known to 
every body else. From this country he 
had met with his most effectual check in 
the pursuit of his insatiable ambition, and 
in his progress to universal empire and 
universal tyranny, his certain disappoint- 
ment. Ifthe hon. gentleman did not see 
this, and he trusted in God that he did 
not, when he called upon the country not 
to look to Buonaparté and to France, but 
to its own government, with indignation, 
and ascribed the inflictions of Providence 
to them alone; if he did not see this, but 
could make such statements with a con- 
viction that he was doing right, he was 
sure that such sentiments would meet with 
little sympathy and little support.—(Loud 
and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Whitbread rose, evidently in great 
agitation, and began by declaring that if 
it was not in that House, be would ask the 
warmest friend or the loudest cheerer of 
the right hon. gentleman, whether the 
whole of his speech was not a gross mis- 
representation ? The right hon. gentleman 
was mistaken if he supposed that he had 
obtained a victory over him. No; it was 
a victory over his own invention. The 
House of Commons was a fine place—the 
constitution of England was a great thing — 
every thing was to be admired, respected, 
and supported, when an adventurer from 
the bar was raised by his talent for de- 
bate to a great situation, but a great situa- 
tion which nobody but himself could have 
accepted under such circumstances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here 
signified his dissent from the statement 
that nobody would have accepted the 
situation but himself. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated the statement, 
maintained the truth of it, and added, 
“If you doubt me, I refer you for in- 
formation to a Letter signed Spencer Per- 
ceval,”” (Loud cries of Order from all 
parts of the House, followed this expres- 
sion, and Mr. Whitbread attempted for 
some time in vain to be heard). 

Mr. Yorke rose to order. The hon. gen- 
tleman had just made one of the most out- 
rageous personal attacks on his right hon. 
friend, which had ever been heard in that 
House. With respect to the justice or 
propriety of the attack thus made, he— 

_ Mr. Ponsonby rose to order—(Here the 
disorder became general, and cries of 
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Chair! Chair! resounded through tie 
House; at length Mr. Ponsonby obtained 
a hearing)—I call the right bon, gentle- 
man himseif to order, and on this ground, 
that he having risen to call my hon, friend 
to order, did not confine himself to that 
point, but thought proper to advert to 
other topics, thereby transgressink the re- 
gulations of the House. I speak this 
before high authority, who will contradict 
me if I should be incorrect. 

Mr. Lushington, the chairman, then de- 
clared his opinicn to be, that Mr. Whit- 
bread had been out of order. 

Mr. Whitbread got up again, and con- 
fessed he had risen in some heat, and un- 
consciously at the time had exceeded the 
limits of debate. He would however say, 
that if he was described as having told the 
people that they were to regard the go- 
vernment rather than Buonaparté as their 
enemy, it was a gross misrepresentation. 
Unfortunately it was too much a practice 
to identify the government with the mi- 
Nnister, and convert the fair claims of the 
former to support and attachment, into a 
blind approbation of the measures of the 
latter. Whatever might be the construc- 
tion put upon his words; he was deter- 
mined ever to speak out in the House of 
Commons, to conceal no part of the truth, 
and to lend no helping hand to the delu- 
sion, any more than to the ruin of the 
people. He knew nothing more likely to 
prove destructive to the safety and great- 
ness of the people than the prevalence of 
a different doctrine. He did not confound 
the visitations of Providence, with the de- 
crees of France, or the measures of the 
right hon. gentleman. But he knew that 
thousands of manufacturers were now out 
of employment, and that tens of thousands 
were now working at reduced wages, 
which scarcely sufficed to procure them 
subsistence. Was he, when he declared 
this, telling the hungry man that he had 
no bread? He knew that an unreformed 
House of Commons had approved of all 
the proceedings of the right hon. gentle- 
man, and of ali his Orders in Council, but 
he knew too, that the people and the mer- 
chants out of the House, were, in every 
part of the kingdom, of very different opi- 
nions. Was not this table already covered 
with petitions, that daily multiplied; and 
had he indeed abandoned all his pa- 
triotism, when he stated this? As to what 
he had said with respect to peace, how 
was it possible for him to speak positively 
as to the fitness of the present moment, 
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but how could any time be found appro- 
priate, unless the experiment were made? 
Would the right hon. gentleman, looking 
back to that history in which he was so 
well read, pronounce it to be his opinion, 
that we were hereafter likely to obtain 
such desirable conditions of peace as 


might have been obtained at any former | 


periods! The right hon. gentleman boast- 
ed of our being the great and only barrier 
to Buonaparté’s desire of universal domi- 
nion. On this point there could be no 
dispute? why» were we so? Because it 
was the policy of the authors of this and 
the preceding war whieh had made us so; 
which bad first made Buonaparté consul 
for life, and afterwards in alliance with his 
own talents, had made him emperor, and 
had enabled him to trample upon every 
hostile state. The same errors and falla- 
cies were still circulating and still be- 
lieved ; one day Prussia was said to be 
arming against France, on another she 


was described as uniting her force to that | 


of France, to assist in crushing the only 
independent state remaining on the con- 
tinent. It was his duty, then, to ask the 
people to be misled no longer by the fatal 
policy of ministers; and he would ask 
the right hon. gentleman himself, not to 
become the victim of his own: infatuation, 
by bringing the country to the end of its 
resources. He believed the period must 
soon arrive when this‘would be the case. 
He should be sorry if any thing had fallen 
from him that might bear an interpreta- 
tion foreign to his intentions, but he had 
deemed it an impressive duty to enter into 
this avowal of his sentiments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that every offensive impression which the 
hon. gentleman had made, more on the 
feelings of his hon. friends than on his 
own, was completely removed. He had 
certainly not attributed to the hon. gen- 
tleman that which he imagined him to 
have done. As to the question immedi- 
ately before the House, he held it to be 
desirabie that in populous towns the sol- 
diery ought rather to be kept apart, than 
to be quartered on the people.. The hon. 
gentleman had again alluded to the Orders 
in Council; but could they be said to 
prevent the importation of corn, when it 
was generally known that, notwithstanding 
their operation, eight millions had been 
paid last year for foreign corn imported ? 
The fact was, that the scarcity was felt as 
<n in France at present as in Eng- 
an ° 
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Mr. Stephen confessed that he did not 
hear the first speech of the hon. gent. bur 
he had the misfortune to hear the two last, 
He should certainly think himself greatly 
wanting in his duty to the public, if he 
did not endeavour to counteract, by every 
effort in his power, the mischievous misre. 
presentations of the measures of govern. 
ment which were circulated insidiously 
through the country. Those misrepre. 
sentations were calculated to divert the 
resources of the country from that patriotic 
channel in which they ought to flow, into 
a channel of disaffection ; they were calcu. 
lated to make men turn away their con- 
fidence from the conductors of our public 
affairs, and to make them believe, that 
until certain measures were adopted—until 
a change, which he knew to be impossi- 
ble, should take place—the country could 
never regain its former prosperity. It was 
the proper and peculiar duty of a member 
of parliament not to suffer the public to 
be deluded by artful misrepresentations, 
—not to suffer their ignorance or their 
prejudices to be worked upon by those 
persons in the country, who seemed to 
spend their time and talents in poisoning 
the minds of the people. He could con- 
ceive nothing more mischievous in a po- 
litical, nor more infamous in a moral sense, 
than the propagation of falshood which 
was now disseminated; of falshood he 
should say, because there were many 
members on the benches opposite, and 
even the hon. gentleman himself (Mr. 
Whitbread) who had admitted at various 
times that the effect of the Orders in 
Council was not such as was now attri- 
buted to them. He held in his hand a 
paper which was just one of that descrip- 
tion which now crowded the country 
newspapers, and in hand bills crept through - 
the country ; this paper was signed “A 
Staffordshire Potter,’’? and it set out with 
& most notorious falshood, that before 
the Orders in Council, and under the first 
operation of Buonaparté’s decrees, our 
trade was not diminished. (Hear, hear, 
from Mr. Baring.) What? did he heara 
cheer from any gentleman opposite? or 
was the cheer from him who bad often 
taken part in debates on this subject, and 
who must, therefore, be well acquainted 
with the truth of the fact which he was 
alluding to? Did the hon. gentleman 
mean that the representation of the paper 
was right? If so, he should certainly move 
a resolution on the fact, and have it of 
ficially before the House (Move, move! 
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from the Opposition benches.) . He dis- 


dained those sneering cries, because he, 


knew that there was no person who would 
yenture to call upon him seriously for 
proof of a fact which was in evidence be- 
fore the House. It was already known, 
that during the first three months after the 
issuing of Buonaparté’s decrees, until the 
Orders in Council were adopted, our trade 
had not only diminished, but was entirely 
at a stand; that there were no exports, 
and that many of the cargoes which had 
cleared the river for the continent were 
obliged to be relanded. The insurance 
was even so high as 60 pér cent. ; so that 
scarcely any underwriter was to be found 
who would subscribe one. This was a 
stubborn fact; and yet in defiance of such 
atruth, there were men who could be base 
enough to mislead poor ignorant manu- 
facturers, and make them attribute to the 
Orders in Council, and the government who 
advised them, the very contrary of their 
operation. Such a bold and rank impos- 
ture he would aot impute to any member 
of that House, because he was aware that 
the intentions of them all were pure ; but 
he would say, that such an imposture must 
proceed from a French party, animated 
by French spirit, imbued with French 
principles, entertaining French views, 
discontented with their own government, 
and willing to rush upon measures that 
must be fatal to ail that Englishmen hold 
cear, to the freedom that Englishmen 
cherish, and the independence, without 
which they would not care toexist. Such 
adeed as this imposture, in such a coun- 
try, and under such a government, was 
unparalleled in the baseness and profligacy 
of mankind. In justice to the poor de- 
juded manufacturers, he wished to see 
these detestable arts abandoned ; and this 
effort of his indignation was directed to no 
other purpose. He begged the lurking 
authors of those misrepresentations to look 
to the consequences; to see that they 
were only paving the way for the ravages 
of military force, and exposing the nation 
to a deluging waste of blood.—The hon. 
and learned gentleman then proceeded to 
shew, that in the six months subsequent to 
the issuing of the Orders in Council, the 
country had reached a pitch of prosperity 
unknown at any former period of our his- 
tory,—that our exports were unexampled, 
amounting to no less than to an excess of 
10 millions. After this statement, he would 
put it to the candour of the hon. gentle- 
man, whether he was fair in the introduc. 
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tion into his speeches of those little epi- 
sodes on the Orders in Council ; whether 
his custom of flinging a remark or two on 
this subject into the context of his casual 
speeches, was altogether very gracious, 
when he always declined making any 
specific motion,—any motion that could 
be distinctly met by the evidence of facts 
which.were too strong to be broken down. 
The hon. gentleman was always carping 
at the Orders in Coungil, save the first 
two years when he thought it convenient 
to be silent on their effects; and now 
again he came forward with his views, 
and prospects, and prophecies ; and it ap- 
peared that in his opinion there was no 
alternative for England but inability to 
carry on the war or submission. Really, 
although he was not himself totally devoid 
of apprehension, he confessed that he de- 
rived some consolation from the-hon. gen- 
tleman’s evil predictions. In fact the 
hon. gentleman’s prophecy was to him the 
very best security he could wish for. The 
reputation of a prophet seemed to be the 
fame now most in vogue ; and if the ambi- 
tion of the hon. gentleman was very soar- 
ing, he would recommend him to be- 
come Editor of Moore’s Almanack, in 
which work he could have a wide field for 
the display of his abilities. The predic- 
tion of sun-shine in the dog-days, or a fall 
of snow in December, might fortuitously 
and felicitously turn out to be realised, and 
the character of the hon. gentleman might 
be retrieved. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then argued, that the present 
scarcity was not to be attributed to the 
Orders in Council, contrary to what he 
understood had been stated by the hon. 
gentleman. (Here Mr. Whitbread signi- 
fied his dissent.) He was glad to see that 
the hon. gentleman disavowed, by his ges- 
ture, that he had imputed the scarcity to 
the government,—that was at least one ad- 
vantage gained by this irregular discus- 
sion. As to the asperity of the beginning 
of the debate, after the display of good hu- 
mour by the hon. gentleman, he should not 
repeat the offensive expressions which 
were applied to his right hon. friend. At 
the same time he could not help saying, 
that when his right hon. friend was repre- 
sented by the hon. gentleman as rising to 
his station by talent, and ingenuity, and 
dexterity, and afterwards said to have ob- 
tained his place because no one else would 
take it, there was some little appearance 
of discrepancy in the hon. gentleman’s 
assertions. At one time it was his dex- 
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terity, and the next moment it was the re- 
fusal of others to take his situation, that 
kept him in it. His right hon. friend’s 
dexterity must certainly be very formida- 
ble, when there was no person on the 
other side who would venture to change 
places with him. But if it was not even 
choice but necessity to which his right 
hon. friend owed his situation, be must 
say, that it was a most fortunate necessity 
for the country. If the withholding of 
their services on the part of others was 
the means of preserving his right hon. 
friend to his country, then that refusal 
was a most important event in-the history 
of England, and would be equally an im- 
portant event to his character. It would 
shew that his fame, which was progres- 
sively increasing, and would inerease to 
ages, arose, not from any ardent and san- 
guine love of power—that its spring was 
not in ambition, but that it was driven to 
display itself by the disinclination of others 
to strengthen the administration, to share 
in the toils and perils of his situation, It 
was pleasing to him to say, that he knew 
no minister who had better graced his 
pre-eminence ; and under his auspices, he 
was confident that this country would not 
be reduced to the disgraceful alternative 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site—The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded by saying, that if any blame 
was to be attached, in.the present circum- 
stances of the country, to the Orders in 
Council, the late ministers were to be 
charged with the responsibility of issuing 
the first of them, and of establishing their 

rinciple ; and by alluding to the report 
of the French minister for foreign affairs, 
who, in his report to the Conservative Se- 
nate, of the 10th of March, laid it down as 
2 maxim what would ultimately destroy 
the naval superiority and maritime rights 
of Great Britain, namely, that “ free ships 
made free goods.” Buonaparté was now 
sending forth his thunders to the Baltic, 
and Great Britain should be roused there- 
by to more determined resistance. 

When Mr. Stephen sat down, Mr. 
Lushington begged to remind the Com- 
mittee, that the business before them at 
present was merely the Estimates for the 
Barrack Department. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that if the chairman 
had not called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the immediate business before 
them, he certainly should have done so ; 
he would not however take up much of its 
time. The hon. and learned gentleman 
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who spoke last, had indulged himself in g 
most lavish panegyric on his right hon, 
friend. Why not? Was it not most 
natural that he should do so? For if the 
right hon, gentleman had by any calamity 
not been minister, the hon. and learned 
encomist never would have had the place 
he now held. The hon, and learned gent. 
leman had advised his hon. friend to be- 
come editor of Moore’s Almanack ; buthe 
would ask the hon. and learned gentleman 
whether his hon. friend’s foresight was 
defective in every other respect except 
changes of the weather. His hon. friend 
had foretold that this country, under the 
management of the right hon. gentleman, 
would be neither prosperous nor happy; 
and now for a few plain matter of fact 
questions. Two years ago the right hon, 
gentleman effected his loan at 70 in the 
3 per cents.; last year at 64; and he 
should like to know was that any mark of 
extraordinary prosperity? Did he ex- 
pect this year to get it higher than 59; 
and would this also be a step in the na, 
tional prosperity ? Were these calculations 
entirely within the range of Moore’s Al- 
manack? Hishon. friend was not so absurd 
as to attribute the present scarcity te the 
Orders in Council as its immediate cause; 
but he said, that the operation of the Or- 
ders in Council made relief more difficult, 
Again, was not America affected by our 
Orders in Council ? There was enough, 
he was afraid, of real evil on this point, 
and very little need of the aid of prophecy, 
He had promised not to stray much from 
the question ; and what was the true ques- 
tion? Was it not whether we should vote 
the present immense sum, or go on ina 
limited scale of expence? Was it neces: 
sary for the carrying on of the war to an 
honourable issue, that 138,000/. should be . 
spent on accommodations for 350 menand 
horses? Was that necessary? Was that 
prudent? The right hon. gentleman on 
the floor (Mr. Huskisson) had _ stated our 
annual expenditure at 30 millions in one 
way alone; and with such an expence, 
was it right to be so profuse as to throw 
away 138,000/. on a stable? Would the 
building of the stable help us to a more 
honourable conclusion of the war? His 
hon. friend was blamed for hinting 4 
peace. If no person but those in the s 
crets of the cabinet was ever to ask for 
peace, he was afraid that we should be 
troubled with very little mention of it. As 
to the proper time for urging the neces 
sity of peace, no member of parliametl 
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could have any other ground to go on but | 
general pacific principles; and it was on, 
such that his hon. friend always acted. | 
The hon, and learned gentleman who spoke | 
the panegyric, seemed to be very indig- 
nant against inflammatory productions, 
All the hon. gentlemen on the other side, 
it seemed, were quite in a passion that such 
horrible productions could have been re- 
sorted to. They scorned to descend to 
such arts. Oh dear, yes, they rose above 
such meanness: they never deigned to 
play upon the vulgar passions or preju- 
dices of the people! They never, inno- 
cent souls! imagined such a thing as the 
Church in Danger! They never dealt in 
hand-bills) They knew nothing, for in- 
stance, of the No Popery placards in Man- 
chester; and, unquestionably, the imme- 
diate actors there had no connection or 
dependence upon government! The right 
hon. gentleman, too, had been very com- 
passionate to-night. He would not deny 
food even to his bitterest enemy. What 
ahappy philanthropy ! How greatly must 
the good wishes of that side of the House, 
for the benefit of the human race, be 
lately increased! and yet how intrusive 
would recollection sometimes be, for he 
declared he could not help remembering, 
that it was those very moral and religious 
ministers who were the promoters of the 
Bill for prohibiting the exportation of 
Peruvian bark to France.—(Loud cries of 
hear, hear !) 

Mr. Huskisson agreed with the ideas of 
the right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, on the question immediately before 
the House. If the House was prepared, 
without document of any kind, to say that 
133,5001. should be granted for barracks 
for 380 men and horses, and that accom- 
modation for them could not be more econo- 
nically procured, then, and not otherwise, 
they would vote for it. He proposed that 
this part of the estimates should be post- 
poned till the House should be satisfied on 
this head. 

Mr. Wharton thought any delay un- 
necessary. No farther information could 
be furnished on the subject; and the mi- 
litary department had declared the bar- 
racks indispensibly necessary. 

tr. Rose was ready to maintain, that 
the Orders in Council were not the cause 
of producing a greater state of distress in 
the country. They did not’ prevent a 
supply; on the contrary, they gave faci- 
lity to the supply, in aid of the people. 
Grain principally came from the Baltic, 
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and with the ports there the Orders in 
Council had nothing todo. He was afraid, 
if gentlemen were sanguine in the expec- 
tation of getting supplies from any part 
of Europe, they would be disappointed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the petitioners 
who had come to government, and also 
to parliament, complained that they were 
in a state of starvation arising from the 
want of employmert, in consequence of 
which they were without money to buy 
food —a situation to which they were re- 
duced in consequence of the Orders in 
Council. He had observed it stated, that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose} had, 
to some of those petitioners who waited 
upon him from Birmingham, compared 
France and England to two men up to 
their neck in water, who must try which 
of them could stand the longest without 
being drowned. He could not suppose 
that the right hon. gentleman had so ex- 
pressed himself. He was satisfied the 
right hon. gentleman could not have used 
such a metaphor, conceiving as he did, 
the good ship of England to be so high 
above water. 

Mr. Rose said he had been very hardly 
dealt with in the business alluded to. He 
confessed that some such comparison had 
fallen from him [Laughter]—but denied 
that he had treated the distresses of the 
Birmingham petitioners with any thing 
like levity. 

Mr. Whitbread did not suppose that the 
right hon. gentleman could have thought 
of treating with levity persons in so peri- 
lous a situation as he himself had described. 

Mr. Baring agreed that the Orders in 
Council had no immediate effect in pro- 
ducing the scarcity of food, though it was 
equally true, that by reason of those 
Orders in Council, the manufacturers were 
deprived of the means of purchasing food, 
were it before them in abundance. Every 
thing, in hisopinion, depended on economy 
in our expenditure, and, therefore, he was 
against the present grant. 

Mr. Fuller would not consent to repeal 
the Orders in Council, though it were even 
true that he could get nine shillings a 
pound for his sugars in France. If the 
two countries must be like two fellows 
pumping, each striving to save himself the 
longest above water, let it beso; but Old 
aoa should never yield to France. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he should move that 
instead of 534,000/. the grant be reduced 
to 400,000. ‘ 

Mr, Wynn objected to a grant which 
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amounted to no less a sum than 3801. per 
man and horse. In other barracks the es- 
timate was 82/. per man. ‘Was it to be un- 
derstood that 300/. was for each horse’s stall ? 

Mr. Wharton said, the estimate only cor- 
responded with other estimafes. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that barracks had 
been built in his neighbourhood for 100 
cavalry, at an expence of about 6,000/. 

Mr. Wharton said, that ground for exer- 
cising was to be inclosed to the amount of 
about 27 acres. 

Mr. Fremantle objected to granting a 
larger sum than it was calculated the in- 
tended barracks would cost. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the sum proposed was not for procuring 
accommodation for the horses and men 
alone, but for the Staff also, for an inclosed 
exercising ground, and for temporary ac- 
commodation within the walls for a larger 
body of horse, when occasion should re- 
quire. 

Mr. Whitbread appealed to the Commit- 
tee if there was a single man in the House 
who had had the smallest idea of the na- 
ture of this grant till now. Either the 


\ 


right bon. gentleman who spoke last knew 
more on this subject than the Secretary of 
the Treasury did, or the latter had not done 
his duty. He asked, would the hon. Se- 


cretary not now agree to postpone this 
grant? Or would not the Committee feel 
a jealousy how they acceded to the grant- 
ing of money on such an estimate ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said the question was not, 
whether this sum should be voted at all or 
not; but whether or not time should be 
given to the Committee to undérstand 
what they were doing. All he should 
say, if it was true that France and England 
were now to be compared to two men up 
to the neck in water, and if in such cir- 
cumstances, barracks for 350 soldiers were 
to cost England 133,000l. it was not diffi- 
cult to see which of the two must be 
choaked first. 

Lord Folkestone strongly objected to a 
larger grant than was proved to be neces- 
sary, particularly for the erection of bar- 
racks, which that House and the country 
had been accustomed to regard with a jea- 
lous eye. The speech of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer too, fur- 
nished additional ground for postponing 
the grant till the House ‘was better in- 
formed. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, against the Amendment 88— 
For it 40—Majority 48. 
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Kemp, T. 
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Baring, A. 
Baring, sir T. 
Brougham, H. 
Bankes, H. 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Babington, T. 
Craiy, J. 
Calcraft, J. 
Creevey, T. 
Dickinson, W. 
Eden, hon. G. 
Folkestone, visc. 
French, major 
Fremantle, W. 
Grenfell, P. 

Horner, F. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hutchinson, hon. H. 
Huskisson, W. 
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East Inpia_ Company’s Cnanrtn] 
The Duke of Norfolk presented a Petj- 
tion from the merchants and manufac. 
turers of Sheffield, pointing out the great 
advantages which would result to them 
and to the country in general, from are- 
newal of the East India Company’s Char. 
ter.—The Petition having been read, 

Earl Fitzwilliam observed, that, in addi- 
tion to the Petitions then lying on their 
lordships’ table, against the continuance of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, 
others were preparing in every city and 
town, throughout the kingdom; it was 
therefore right that the people should be 
apprised of what step government intend- 
ed to take. 

_ The Duke of Norfolk said, it certainly 
was desirable, that information, both as to 
the time when any measure on this subject . 
would be brought forward, and to the ob 
ject which ministers bad in view, should be 
imparted to the House and the public. 
He did not mean to follow up this obser- 
vation by introducing any thing likes 
discussion. But, he should be glad to 
learn, whether government intended to 
leave the East India Company in complete 
possession of the trade, to diminish it par- 
tially, or to throw it open entirely ? This 
information was not only necessary to the 
manufacturer, but to the public in general. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that, 
in the present state of the negociation be- 
tween the government and the East India 
Company, it was out of his power to give 
any distinct answer. 
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Earl Grey said, it had been truly ob- 
served by his noble friend, that Petitions 
were preparing against the East India 
Company’s monopoly, in almost every 
town in the kingdom; and, with such an 
interest at stake, and so much attention 
and anxiety manifested on the part of the 
public, surely they had a right to expect, 
that the business would have been so ar- 
ranged by government, that it would be 
brought forward at a time when all the 
consideration due to its great importance 
could be paid to it. But now he under- 
stood from the noble earl, that the discus- 
sions between ministers and the Com- 
pany were not yet closed, and therefore 
they were not ready to give any specific 
answer. What, then, would be their si- 
tuation, if the discussion were delayed till 
avery late period of the session? Could 
they then give the subject that deep con- 
sideration which it deserved? He did 
not wish to press ministers to introduce 
any premature or hasty measure on the 
subject; but if they were not now prepar- 
ed to submit a proposition to the legisla- 
ture, or, at avery early period indeed, 
from this time, he hoped, as the Charter 
would not expire for two years, and as the 
interests concerned were various and com- 
plicated, that it would not be brought for- 
ward during the present session. 


Bank or Encuanp.] Earl Grey rose to 
bring forward the motion respecting which 
he had recently given notice. It would 
go, he observed, first, for an account of 
the total value of the notes refused in pay- 
ment at the Bank since the year 1797, on 
the ground of their being forged, distin- 
guishing the value of those in each re- 
spective year since that period. To this, 
he believed, no objection would be made. 
But the information he most wished for, 
and without which the anterior would be 
bugatory, was an account of the number 
of the notes so presented ; this he thought 
more especially necessary, with a view to 
the discussion of the measure which would 
ere long come before that House. Such a 
statement alone, he said, would enable 
them to form a judgment how far indivi- 
duals were likely to suffer in that way 
under the system, which that measure 
went to extend, and to continue. The 
noble earl then moved for an account of 
the value of the notes as above, from the 
year 1797 to the latest period the same 


conld be made up, distinguishing the no-_ 


minal value of the notes so presented in 
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each year, &c. which was forthwith agreed 
to’ by the House. His lordship then 
moved for the production of an account of 
the number of notes so presented and re- 
turned. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that to 
the first part of the noble earl’s proposi- 
tion he thought, under the present cir- 
cumstances, and with reference to the Bill 
in its progress in that House, no rational 
objection could be made. It, besides, 
would furnish all the necessary or useful 
information desired, inasmuch as the spe- 
cification of the value in each year would 
shew the progress as well as the extent of 
the evil. With regard to that under con- 
sideration, he certainly entertained no ob- 
jections ; it would also, on the noble earl’s 
own ground, afford but little further in- 
formation, except a distinction was made 
between the notes below and above the 
sum of 51, _ One strong objection was, that 
it would afford information as to what de- 
scription of notes forgeries _ be the 
more easily made; every useful purpose 
would be answered by a specification of 
the actual number and total value of the 
notes refused in each year, and what was 
new proposed appeared to him at best to 
be unnecessary and superfluous. 

Earl Grey thought, by what fell from 
the noble Secretary of State, he must have 
misapprehended the object of his motion ; 
it went to shew what he allowed to be pro- 
per, the extent of the evil, and which 
could not be satisfactorily shewn without 
an account of the number of instances in 
which the evil had taken place; it was 
not so much the amount as in the nature 
of the sum, and the multiplicity of in- 
stances in which the offence had been 
committed. It was said not to exceed 
9,000/. as to nominal value, one year with 
another, but without a specification of the 
numbers, they could not tell whether 
forgeries were committed in nine instances 
of 1,000/. each, or in nine thousand in- 
stances of 1/. each. He had no objection 
to amend his motion as suggested, by 
calling for a distinction of the notes under 
and above 5/.; and as to the objection of 
the noble earl, that to publish the descrip- 
tion of notes would be injurious, he 
thought it could not really be believed, 
that the practitioners in forgery wanted 
any information through the medium of 
that House. One great object should be 
the diminution of opportunities for the 
commission of the offence alluded to, as 
far as possible, for it made one’s blood run 
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cold to read the facts in the papers of the 
numbers brought to trial on such charges, 
and sent away with verdicts of Guilty— 
Death. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
every useful purpose would be answered 
from the accounts already ordered. He 
was far from wishing to withhold any 
information really useful or necessary : 
the real question to be considered was, 
whether the evil complained of was pro- 
gressively increasing or not, and that 
would fully appear by the accounts just 
ordered. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the specification called for by his noble 
friend, was necessary to elucidate that 
part of a very important subject. The 
noble Secretary seemed to have forgot, that 
before 1797, notes of 1/. and 2/. were un- 
known in the country. The forgeries 
were said to be chiefly for those low sums, 
and it was proper they should know how 
far the evil arose from that system which 
the expected Bill went to enforce and to 
continue. 

Earl Stanhope hoped their lordships 
would permit him to say a few words re- 
specting the opinions just declared upon a 
very important subject. He believed it to 
be fact, that the greater proportion of the 
value of the forgeries had been in, the 
small notes. He did not approve of the 
motion as then worded ; it was liable to an 
objection urged by the noble Secretary, as 
to its tending to mislead. He saw no rea- 
son, however, why his noble friend should 
not call for a specification of all the 
classes of notes in which forgeries were 
committed. It was a topic to which he 
believed he had given ten times the atten- 
tion given to it by all the members of par- 
liament put together. He had suggested 
a mode which would go to prevent forge- 
ries at home ; but what was greatly to be 
feared was the effects of foreign forgery, 
when these notes should be put on a dif- 
ferent footing; the forgeries would be 
extensive and systematical. Their lord- 
ships recollected the forgeries of the as- 
signats. With regard to the Bill in its 
progress to that House, the great object 
with respect to it, and the subject of which 
it formed a part, was that the holder of 
the note should receive the value it was 
worth. Every thing that could, should 
be done to prevent forgery and its cense- 
quences ; and also to render the person 
who held a note, certain that he would re- 
ceive that which was its value. 
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view, the fullest information should ‘be 
afforded. One great means which led to 
the facility of forgery was the wretched 
style of executing notes; and it had been 
said te him, jocosely no doubt, that the 
ought not to hang those who forged, but 
the Bank directors for making the notes 
so liable to be forged. 

Earl Grey amended his motion, in the 
way suggested by his noble friend; and 
the question being put thereon, their lord. 
ships divided. 

For the motion - - - - 12 
Against it - - 2 - - = 2 
Majority ~ - = - —5 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved, that 
there be laid before the House a statement 
of the period at which the directors of the 
Bank of England gave up indenmnifying 
the holders of forged notes.—On this pro- 
position some conversation took place, 

Lord Holland expressed his surprise that 
ministers seemed unwilling to acquiescein 
propositions of the kind, until they had 
consulted the Bank direetors. The mo- 
tion he thought necessary, and adverted 
to the period, as long subsequent to the 
restriction on the Bank. He noticed the 
circumstance of a forged note he had 
brought some years after that period, and 
which he had communicated to the Bank 
as connected with a system of forgery, 
said to be then going on. He was offered 
indemnification. But he could not avoid 
observing, that it was to the disgrace of 
the country that the example was set, not 
by individuals, but by the government it- 
self, and it was to the shame of the coun- 
try that the practice should be approved 
in the tribunals, on the ground of its being 


against the enemy of the country. 


The Earl of Liverpool said, that with re- 
respect to any specific proceeding of. 
the government of the country at the 
time adverted to by the noble baron, 
he certainly could not speak from 
any personal knowledge; but they all 
knew, that when the circumstance had 
been expressly referred to in that House 
—it was strongly denied and disclaimed 
by a noble baron (lord Grenville) thea 
holding a high situation in the gover 
ment, who denied that such a fact had 
ever taken place. With respect to the 
idea held by the noble baron, of his 
proneness to consult those whose interests 
were so immediately concerned, he. had 
to state, he felt it incumbent on him, not 
only in the case of the bank of England, 
but of any other public body whose Ja 
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terests were deeply implicated, to endea- 
your to learn whether important objections 
were entertained, and where these were 
communicated, he always exercised his 
own judgment how far such constituted a 
fit ground for objection or argument in 
parliamentary discussion. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 14. 


PeTITIONS FROM PERTH, SHROPSHIRE, 
MancHESTER, AND BLACKBURN RESPECTING 
rae RENEWAL OF THE East InpIa Con- 
pany’s CHARTER.] A Petition of several 
merchants, manufacturers, and other inha- 
bitants of the city of Perth, was presented 
and read; setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners, in common with 
the rest of their fellow subjects, conceive 
that they have a right toa free trade with 
all parts of the British empire, under such 
regulations as justice and sound policy 
may require; and that they forbear en- 
tering into the discussion of the territorial 
rights of the East India Company, or the 
internal government of its possessions, but 
they humbly confide in the wisdom of the 
House that, on the expiry of the present 
Charter, the important interests of the 
Company will be settled on liberal and 
fair principles, compatible with the sanc- 
tion of a free trade to India, under equi- 
table regulations, for the general benefit 
of the subjects of the’ United Kingdom ; 
and that the Petitioners humbly apprehend, 
that the natural effect of throwing open 
the trade to all the countries beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope will enable the manu- 
facturers to exert their skill and industry 
with increased energy and advantage, and 
not only tend to relieve them under their 
present hardships, but also the numerous 
class of suffering operatives, who are, by 
the calamities of the times, and the tyran- 
nical restrictions of the enemy, deprived 
of their ordinary means of support; and 
praying the House to adopt such measures 
on the expiry of the present Charter as 
May establish and confirm the sanction of 
a free trade to the British merchant, under 
suitable regulations, to the eastern parts 
of the world, neither cramped by unne- 
cessary restrictions, nor fettered by exclu- 
sivé monopolies, as at present, nor injured 
y preferences granted to neutral nations.” 


A Petition of the iron masters, proprie- 
tors of the principal iron works in Shrop- 
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shire, was also presented and read; set- 
ting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners beg leave to re- 
present to the House, that though they are 
fully sensible that it isa duty incumbent 
upon every subject of these realms to sub- 
mit, and the Petitioners are willing cheer- 
fully to submit, to every commercial regu 
lation and restriction by which the wel- 
fare of the state is essentially promoted, 
yet they apprehend, and beg leave to 
state, that the principle of restraining the 
subjects of these realms from trading with 
foreign nations and our distant possessions, 
by granting an exclusive exercise of that 
right to a chartered company, is so far 
from being essential to the welfare of the 
state, that it in itself is an obstacle to the 
increase of our commercial intercourse 
with those foreign nations and distant pos- 
sessions; and that the principle of con- 
ducting trade with foreign nations and dis- 
tant possessions, by means of a chartered 
company, tends to increase the price paid 
by them for the transport of our manufac- 
tures, and to enhance that which the Peti- 
tioners pay for their produce, and thereby, 
instead of being a benefit to this country, 
is an injury, and consequently an injus- 
tice, to both; and therefore praying, that, 
if possible, the exclusive Charter of the 
East India Company may be abolished, or 
that, if, from circumstances not within the 
knowledge of the Petitioners, it should ap- 
pear to the House necessary to concede to 
the East India Company the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading to some particular nation 
situated beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
such concession may be as limited as the 
nature of the case will admit; and the 
Petitioners earnestly intreat of the House 
so in its wisdom to protect the rights of 
his majesty’s subjects, as that they may 
not be restricted from a free intercourse 
with our Indian possessions, nor, without 
absolute necessity, from trading with any 
of those nations which are situated beyond . 
the Cape of Good Hope.” 


A Petition of several merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other inhabitants, of the 
town of Manchester, was also presented 


.and read ; setting forth, 


“‘ That, from the ‘circumscribed state of 
their trade with the European continent, 
the Petitioners are more particularly 
anxious that a free intercourse may be se- - 
cured to them with all the countries be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope on the ap- 
proaching termination of the East India 
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Company’s Charter; and the Petitioners 
beg leave most respectfully to assure the 
House of their firm conviction that the un- 
restrained exercise of that right is essen- 
tially necessary to the maintenance of the 


~manufacturers, and to the prosperity of 


the commerce of the United Kingdom; 
and the Petitioners humbly submit, that 
iheir right to a free participation in the 
commerce with ali the prohibited coun- 
tries, on the expiration of the East India 
Company’s present Charter, is unquestion- 


for supporting monopoly no longer-exist; 
the capital, commercial spirit, and com. 
mercial knowledge of the British merchany 
are unbounded; free ports of trade to 
carry off the immense manufactures of the 
United Kingdom are very limited indeed, 
and, that they are by no means adequate, 
is most plainly shewn in the distress 
which pervades every manufacturing dis. 
trict; and that, whén the East India Com. 
pany’s monopoly was granted, almost 
every port in Europe was open to the in- 


abie ; and that the success of the subjects 
of foreign powers, in a traffic which has 
been denied to the Petitioners, has made 
them more deeply sensible of the priva- 
tion, and cowpietely proved that the trade 
is within the reach of individual exertion ; 
and praying the House to adopt such mea- 
sures as may, upon the expiration of the 
existing Charter, secure to all his majes- 
ty’s subjects a free trade from any of the 
ports of the United Kingdom with all the 
countries situated to the East of the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 


dependent trader, now almost every éne 
is shut against him; and the Petitioners 
submit, that it is impossible for any joint 
stock company to convey our manufac. 
tures into many of the ports betwixt the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan, that would be resorted to by 
independent adventurers if they were per- 
mitted to make their election; and that 
the delays and abuses known to exist in 
managing the concerns of the Company, 
being prevented by individual attention 
and economy, will be the means of in- 
creasing the ability of this kingdom to 
underseli all others in foreign markets; 
but, if the Company can carry on its trade 
to greater advantage than the private 
merchant, it will reap its merited benefit 
by the competition, and, without compe- 
tition, the Petitioners respectfully contend, 
that the commerce of Britain neither would 
have risen to its present standard, nor 
will it increase to bear the increasing ex- 
pences of the nation ; and that it is awell 
ascertained fact, that, during the time of 
the Protectorate, there were men who 
boldly violated the East India Company’s 
Charter, and carried on the trade with 
such success, that they were able to sell 
the commodities of the East in the differ 
ent markets of Europe on lower terms ~ 
than had ever been known ; and at this 
day, individual British merchants have 
traded to India with profit, even under all 
the difficulties, delays, and taxes imposed 
upon them by the Company ; but the 
American merchants, unfettered, have ems 
braced the favourable opportunity held 
out to them by the act 37 Geo. 3, ¢. 57, 
and have now deprived the Company of 
the advantage of supplying principally 
not only the continental European mat- 
kets, but also those of South America, the 
West Indies, those in the Mediterranean, 
and even Malta: and that this trade, sup 
ported no doubt in part by British capital, 
which the law does not permit its owners 
to employ directly themselves, has ™ 


A Petition of the cotton manufacturers, 
bleachers, and printers of the town and vi- 
cinity of Blackburn, was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners presume to petition 
the House not to renew the East India 
Company’s Charter, and, in doing so, 
they deem it their humble duty to state 
the causes, as briefly as the importance of 
the case will admit, of their objection to 
the exclusive privileges granted to that 
body; that, to deprive an individual of 
the tree employment of his industry and 
capital, must tend to discourage enter- 
prize, to repress exertion, and greatly to 
obsiruct the progress of national prospe- 
rity: in the early stages of commerce, 
there might be reasons to justify exclusive 
monopolies to joint stock companies, the 
wealth of the community being low, the 
combination of a number of small capitals 
may be necessary to form a fund for an 
undertaking of any considerable magni- 
tude: if the proposed object of adven- 
turers be attended with apparent hazard, it 

may be wise in government to encourage 
such adventurers, by allowing them ex- 
clusive privileges; and on these, or simi- 
lar considerations, the Petitioners presume 
the various privileged companies in Eng- 
Jand were first formed; of these the East 
India Company alone has been enabled to 
prolong its existence: the Petitioners will 
mow endeavour to show, that the reasons 
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creased with unexampled rapidity, enrich- 
ing the individuals engaged in it, and 
yearly adding to the resources of their 
country, whilst the English trade has be- 
come less extensive and profitable; and 
that, confident the House will form its de- 
cision upon this great question from a 
consideration of the present and not the 
former situation of the British dominions, 
the Petitioners humbly hope, that their 
Petition, according with the sentiments of 
so many respectable and deeply-interest- 
ed merchants and manufacturers, will be 
graciously received, and that their fervent 
wishes may not be disappointed.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petitions FROM STAFFORDSHIRE AND 
YoRKSHIKE RESPECTING THE ORDERS IN 
Councit.] Lord Leveson Gower present- 
ed a Petition from several manufacturers 
of china and earthenware in the Stafford- 
shire potteries ; setting forth, 

« That the Staffordshire potteries, con- 
taining originally but few inhabitants, and 
possessing little except the rude produc- 
tions of nature, have, by the skill and indus. 
try of the potters, become the seat of ma- 
nufactories of national importance, giving 
support to a considerable population, and 
supplying tonnage to a great amount for 
the coasting trade and for inland naviga- 
tion in the conveyance of raw materials, 
the products of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Kent, Derbyshire, and Wales, and in the 
transport of a bulky manufactured article ; 
and that in time of peace, the productions 
of these manufactories found their way to 
all parts of the known world, but since 
the commencement of the present unex- 
ampled system of commercial warfare, 
they have experienced, in common with 
the others in the United Kingdom, the pri- 
vations unavoidably produced by a total 
exclusion from the continent of Europe ; 
and that restricted as the Petitioners were, 


by the severe prohibiting decrees of the. 


enemy, from any participation in the con- 
tnental wade of Europe, it became of the 
highest importance to preserve our exten- 
sive and valuable commerce with the 
United States of America, by every means 
consistent with our national: honour and 
interest ; and they humbly conceive that 
the Orders in Couneil issued in 1807, and 
Continued in certain of their provisions in 
an Order of 1809, were intended to force 
4 commercial communication with the 


continent of Europe from the pressure of | 


us necessities, but instead of producing 


respecting the East India Company’s Charter. 
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that effect, they are manifestly the cause 
of still further curtailing our trade, by de- 
priving us of the market of the United 
States of America, the only one of import- 
ance which was left open to us; and that 
notwithstanding the Berlin Decree our 
trade with the United States was as flou- 
rishing as at any former period until the 
Orders in Council were issued, followed 
by the American embargo and Non-Im- 
portation laws ; and, when the Petitioners 
consider the naval superiority of this 
country, they cannot suppose it would 
have been interrupted by that Decree, or 
by any other within the power of the 
enemy ; and that it is with the most pain- 
ful anxiety tke Petitioners find themselves 
compelled to represent the present de- 
pressed and alarming state of their trade, 
the number of bankruptcies is unprece- 
dented, more than one fifth of our manue 
factories are unoccupied and falling to 
decay, and the remainder, many of which 
are at work on the prospect of the open- 
ing of the American market, are employ- 
ed on the average to little more than half 
their usual extent, great numbers of work- 
men are without employment, and they 
and their families are dependent upon our 
daily increasing poor rates for subsist- 
ence; and praying the House to take 
such measures as to them shall seem 
meet, to relieve the distresses of the coun- 
try, and to prevent the still greater cala- 
mities which the Petitioners are persuad- 
ed would result from the continuance of 
the Order in Council of the 26th of April 
1809.” 


Lord Milton presented a Petition from 
several merchants and manufacturers in- 
terested in the woollen trade, and resident 
in the West Riding ef Yorkshire ; setting 
forth, 

« That the Petitioners form a consider- 
able portion of that description of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects whose persevering indus- 
try has contributed to raise toa pre-emi- 
nent degree of wealth and greatness this 
their native country; and that the Peti- 
tioners are sensible of the existing national 
difficulties, and of the various and unjust 
means devised ‘by the inveterate and sub- 
tle enemy of their country to injure and 
destroy their national independence, and 
have, therefore, borne without complaint 
a large portion, and are vet willing cheer+ 
fully to undergo their share, of the pri- 
vations” necessary to effect the national 
safety, but they cannot any longer refrain 
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from representing to the House the dis- 
tress which they feel asa body, in a much 
severer degree than most of their fellow 
subjects, occasioned, as it appears to the 
Petitioners, by a perseverance in that sys- 
tem of commercial regulations known un- 
der the name of the British Orders in 
Council, adopted and pursued ever since 
the year 1807, and at the same time ex- 
pressing to the House a doubt, which the 
Petitioners very sensibly feel, how those 
measures can tend to promote the na- 
tional security, which, after so longa trial, 
produce nothing but ruin-to the national 
commerce; and that their houses and 
warehouses are stored with goods pre- 
pared for foreign markets to which they 
have no access; when the ports of Europe 
were shut to our manufactures, they con- 
soled themselves with the fruits of their 
trade to America, and since the interrup- 
tions that have happened to the extensive 
commerce previously carried on between 
that country and this, they have endea- 
deavoured to find markets for their goods 
elsewhere; but collectively their endea- 
vours. and their enterprizes prove vain 
"and fruitless, large stocks of manufactured 
goods remain on hand, their capitals are 
locked up in commodities, for the sale of 
which the proper markets are shut against 
them, and their industry is paralized ; and 
that the number of bankruptcies and insol- 
vencies that have recently taken place in 
old commercial houses of well-established 
credit and extensive dealings, as well as 
those of lesser note, are the effect, and the 
evidence also, of the ruinous consequences 
of the British Orders in Council, for, until 
they were acted upon, the commercial 
Decrees of the French government were 
harmless to the Petitioners; if other evi- 
dence be needful, they appeal to the fact 
of the great reduction within the last four 
years in the number of master manufac- 
turers in the said riding, a class of men 
whose active employment of a small capi- 
tal, aided by their own persenal skill and 
industry, has essentially contributed to 
raise and establish a competition, and a 
spirit of enterprize and exertion in the 
whole body of merchants and manufac- 
turers which has so long secured the pre- 
ference to British woollens in every foreign 
market, and that the distress and ruin of 
s0 many master manufacturers, added to 
the general stagnation of trade, have 
thrown out of employ great numbers of 
the labouring class of manufacturers, 
many of whom are thereby driven to seek 
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parochial relief, or to worse and more un- 
justifiable courses, and instead of contri. 
buting by their usual labours to the wealth 
of the nation, only multiply the heavy 
burdens and distresses to which those 
of the Petitioners are subjected who are 
not yet reduced to the same deplorable 
condition ; and praying the House to 
take these facts into their most serious 
consideration, and adopt such measures, 
tending either to rescind or modify the 
aforesaid Orders in Council er otherwise, 
as the House in their wisdom shall deem 
best calculated to restore and preserve the 
trade of the United Kingdom, and in par. 
ticular to open and establish our com. 
merce with the whole continent of Ame- 
rica.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Motion RESPECTING CoLtoneL M‘Ma- 
HON’S BEING APPOINTED PrivaTE Sxcre- 
TARY To THE Prince Rscent.] Mr. 
C. W. Wynn rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for the production of the Appoint. 
ment of colonel M‘Mahon to the new of- 
fice of Private Secretary to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent. When he first 
gave notice of his intention to make this 
motion, he little thought that he should 
have been called upon to go into the sub- 
ject in detail. He had imagined, that it 
was as much a motion of course as that 
which he had a few minutes ago submitted 
to the House; but he now found that it 
was to be resisted; on what ground it 
was impossible for him to conceive. He 
should have thought, that this was a case, 
which of all others rendered it necessary 
that the subject should be regularly before 
the House, that it might receive a formal 
and deliberate consideration. The office 
was anew one: There was no precedent ~ 
for it in the history of the public acts of 
this country. Such an office might, in- 
deed, have privately existed for a few 
years back, from the necessity of the case; 
but in the constitutional history of this 
country there had never been any thing 
like it. Under these circumstances, when 
such an appointment had for the first 
time been publicly avowed, surely it was 
but just and reasonable that the House of 
Commons should have that appointment 
formally before them, that they might 
perform their duty in examining into the 
matter, and expressing their opinion whe- 
ther it was fitting or not that such an office 
should exist. He never recollected that 
such a motion under such circumstances 
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had been resisted. Nothing more was at 
present required than the production of 
the appointment in question. Was it be- 
coming that this should be refused ?—that 
they should be prevented from discussing 
a subject which most peculiarly called for 
attention in the regular and proper man- 
ner, because a minister chose to deny 
them the regular document? Yet certain 
it was, that notwithstanding the novelty of 
this appointment,—the uncertainty as to 
jts exact nature and duties,—and the pro- 
priety of an examination into the matter 
by the House of Commons, they kaew 


nothing more about it than what they 


learned from the Gazette, namely, “‘ That 
colonel M‘Mahon had been appointed pri- 
vate secretary to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent;” and what they heard 
from the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, namely, “‘ That the duties of 
the office in question were those of a pri- 
vate secretary.” From asuggestion across 
the table, he understood it was to be said, 
that no regular appointment to this office 
had been made out,—that there was no- 
thing but a Minute of Treasury for the 
payment of the salary. If that was really 
the case, it was an additional objection to 
the proceeding. Ifthe office was to be 
constituted at all, it ought to be done in an 
open and public manner, that the country 
might at any rate have some person to 
whose responsibility they might look. 
Here, again, he might be met with the 
appointment of colonel Taylor: but his 
answer was, that the appointment of 
colonel Taylor was only justified by the 
meenity of the case. This was an en- 
tirely different matter. It could not 
surely be pretended that the circum- 
stances were at all similar. But what 
really was this office? What was the 
nature of the holder’s situation? Was he 
to beacabinet-minister,’or a mere clerk or 
amanuensis? From any information that 
had been given on the subject, he was to- 
tally at a loss to know which of them. 
But where was the use of such an appoint- 
ment? Did the circumstances of the pre- 
sent times render it peculiarly neeessary ? 
Let the House only look at the history of 
the country. King William the third was 
the soul—the prime manager and mover 
of the confederacy existing in his reign 
for the preservation of the liberty of Eu- 
Tope. He, besides, sat in his own cabinet; 
scrutinized every department of the state; 
brought every transaction under his own 
ye; yet king William had no private 
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secretary of this kind. When the house 
of Brunswick came to the throne,—when 
George the Ist came to this country, a 
stranger to our language, if at any time 
the appointment of such a secretary was 
reasonable, surely it was at that time: 
yet George the Ist had no such secretary. 
But it was hardly necessary to go farther 
back than the reign of his present Majes- 
ty. They all knew how he had attended 
to public business till the period of his 
unfortunate illness. He had probably 
paid a more rigid attention to business 
than any of his predecessors. No ap- 
pointment, however trifling, was made 
without taking his pleasure uponit. From 
the expiration of the American war to the 
commencement of the present one, he 
had acted not only as aking but as a com- 
mander in chief; his pleasure having 
been always previously taken by the se- 
cretary at war upon every commission 
granted inthearmy. From the situation 
which he once officially held, he knew 
that there were in the home department 
several notes of his Majesty, proving how 
much attention he had paid to the public 
business ; every act and appointment hav- 
ing been submitted to him, not nominally, 
but really for the purpose of his exercising 
a judgment upon it. Yet, amidst all this 
multiplicity of business, no one had ever 
thought of appointing a secretary ef this 
kind to his Majesty, till the unfortunate 
complaint which led to the appointment 
of colonel Taylor. At last, then came 
the appointment of colonel Taylor; and 
they had to consider whether that formed 
any precedent for the present office con- 
ferred upon colonel M‘Mahon. Were 
the circumstances the same? Every 
one knew they were totally different. 
The appointment of colonel Taylor was 
the consequence of, and arose from the 
deprivation of sight to which his Majesty 
was subjected. He was so blind as not to 
be able to read the communications of 
his ministers. It became necessary to 
provide some remedy for this inconve- 
nience, and the appointment in question 
had been consequently adopted, as the 
most expedient plan. But it never had 
been imagined that this office was to be 
made a precedent for ethers of the kind, 
under circumstances altogether different. 
If ever this could have been believed, 
the appointment of Col. Taylor would un- 
questionably have been more particularly 
noticed: and, indeed, when the appointe 
ment was known to have been made, and 
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alluded to in that House, he recollected 
that there appeared to be a feeling on 
both sides, that since such an office had be- 
come necessary, it would have been better 
to have made it a public and responsible 
one. But this feeling was suppressed for 
the moment, from a regard to the wishes 
of his majesty, who was unwilling to ex- 
pose his situation, and jealous of having 
his infirmity brought too much under the 
public eye. For this reason many of 
those who thought the nature of the ap- 
pointment ought to have been considered 
by parliament, refrained from urging the 
matter at that time; but if they had con- 
ceived that this could have been made 
any: ground for the present appointment, 
they would probably have acted different- 
ly. Where, he would again ask, was the 
necessity for this office? King William 
had no such secretary! King George the 
first had no such secretary! And—why 
had they not? Because the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was the 
King’s private secretary, and it was the bu- 
siness of the Secretary of State to wait on 
his Majesty, and take his pleasure with re- 
gard to the business of hissituation. Such 
had been the usual course ; such had been 
the course under his present Majesty, until 
the period of his malady; and even at that 
period, it would have been better if the 
Secretary of State had daily attended his 
Majesty, and taken his pleasure on the bu- 
siness of his office, without the interven- 
tion of another person. Perhaps this plan 
would have been followed, had it not been 
for the dislike which his Majesty took to 
his London residence. Averse to remain 
in a situation where his infirmity would be 
more exposed to public view, he resolved to 
reside at Windsor; so that the office to 
which colonel Taylor had been appointed 
became absolutely necessary. There was 
no alternative between this and the stoppage 
of public business, unless a new secretary 
of state had been appointed. But where 
then, was the reason for the creation of 
this new office at the present moment, with 
a salary of 2,000/. a year? The right 
hon. gentleman opposite suggested that 
there wasa great accumulation of business. 
But had it really aceumulated so much 
within these few years as to require the 
creation of a new office, where no disabi- 
lity in his Royal Highness to execute that 
business was ever alleged? ‘ Look at the 
nhumbér of commissions in the army,” it 
was said: “ consider what a labotr it is 
eventosignthem.” It might be so; but 
4 
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surely it was not intended that the private 
secretary should sign the Regent’s name 
to these commissions. If the labour was 
really too burthensome, it might be light. 
ened by an expedient which had at a for. 
mer period been adopted. The sovereign 
might execute a warrant empowering the 
commander in chief to sign as many com. 
missions as were to appear in the Gazette 
on one occasion. This had, indeed, heen 
recommended before to his present Ma. 
jesty; ~but for the reasons before stated, 
the plan had been rejected. His Majesty 
had been averse to do any thing that might 
bring his infirmity more under the obser. 
vation of the public than was absolutely 
indispensable. But where was now the 
reason against the adoption of this ex. 
pedient ? Where was the necessity fora 
privatesecretary to read to his Royal High. 
ness the communications of his ministers? 
His Royal Highness resided in London, 
the ministers had an opportunity of daily 
consultation with him. There was no 
need for a private secretary to communi 
cate the result of their deliberations and 
their advice. He was anxious to be dis- 
tinctly informed, for it was a matter of no 
slight importance, whether it was really 
to be permitted, that the communications 
of the cabinet council to the sovereign 
should pass through any third person 
whatever. If this was the object, then it 
became more particularly the duty of the 
House to examine into the nature and de- 
sign of this appointment, and the conse- 
quences with which it was likely to be at- 
tended. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that it was a most unconstitutional pro 
ceeding, to allow the secrets of the coun 
cil to pass through a third person ; and he 
perhaps, no counsellor. (Hear, hear, from 
the ‘Treasury bench.) He did not, well 
know how to understand that cheering: 
it might perhaps be said, that colonel 
M‘Mahon was a privy counsellor, (heat, 
hear). Why, then, this only made the 
matter so much the worse. By his secre 
tary’s oath, supposing him a mere clerk, 
he would be bound faithfully to read the 
communications to his Royal Highness, 

faithfully to write whatever his Royal High- 
ness should command. But in his charac 
ter of privy counsellor, he was bound by 
his oath ‘to give his advice upon what he 
read. He (Mr. Wynn) if he were in such 
acapacity should, in reading such com 
munications, feel himself bound to g'¥é 
the best counsel he could upon the subject 
to which they referred. But was it really 
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fitting that the cabinet ministers should 
have their advice to their sovereign sub- 
ject to the revision of his private secretary. 
If, indeed, it were acknowledged to be 
consistent with the constitution of this 
country, to have both an interior and 
exterior cabinet, he could understand why 
there should be a fourth secretary to carry 
the communications from one to the other. 
If it were constitutional for the sovereign 
to have both an open ministry and a pri- 
vate junta to carry on the government, 
such a secretary might be necessary to 
conduct the correspondence between 
these two bodies. If it were once allow- 
ed to be regular for a general officer, re- 
turning from an important expedition, and 
retiring from a situation of great responsi- 
bility, to give in a private report to the 
sovereign with a request not to shew it to 
his open advisers, then, indeed, there must 
be a private secretary of this kind. If it 
was regular that the high offices of the 
household should be hawked about, by the 
menial servants and attendants of the crown 
—as it was possible they might be on some 
occasions—then he could conceive the 
use of such an office as this; though, even 
then, he was satisfied there ought to be a 
regular and formal appointment, that the 
officer might be responsible. This was a 
most important view of the subject, and 
one which deserved the most serious at- 
tention of the House. 

If the time at which the advisers of the 
crown had chosen to recommend this ille- 
gal step were contemplated, it would be 
found equally obnoxious. He would not 
now enlarge on the present distresses of 
the country, (on which nearly all could 
speak with feeling, because nearly all felt,) 
not because he feared the imputation that 
he was attempting to excite discontent, 
but because it was not called for. He des- 
pised popular clamour as much as any 
man, but he entertained great respect for 
public opinion, and public opinion de- 
clared that at this period, least of all, 
should any addition be made to the vast 
expenditure of the country. Colonel 
M’Mahon in the first instance, was named 
toan office, the abolition of which, a Com- 
mittee of the House had strongly recom- 
mended, and when parliament decided 
that he should not retain it, the ingenuity 
of government had been directed to disco- 
vera new office, at least objectionable in 
the next degree. What would the public 
fay of this but that a determination was 
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pensate Col. M*Mahon for that of which 
he had been deprived in obedience to the 
sense of parliament? He would not enter 
into the nature of the services of Col. 
M‘Mahon; it was doubtless proper that 
they should be rewarded, but were the 
places in the household of the Regent 
caught at with such rapacious greediness 
that nothing could be saved for a faithful 
servant? Would not the privy purse suf- 
fice, or if the salary were inadequate, could 
not the place of equerry be subjoined? 
If both together were not sufficient, surely 
other situations might have been disco- 
vered to fill up the measure of reward. 
He was quite at a loss to imagine, on what 
solitary ground this appointment was rest- 
ed, since it was neither authorized by the 
constitution, nor justified by necessity. 
The “rince Regent, with all the active vi- 
gour of youth, and with none of the in- 
firmities of his father, could require no 
such assistance as ministers seemed anxi- 
ous to force upon him. He would rather 
have deferred these remarks until the 
paper was laid upon the table, but since 
his motion was to be resisted, he wished to 
point out the danger that would be incur- 
red insuch an attempt. He concluded by 
moving, “ That there be laid before the 
House a copy of any Instrument, by which 
the right hon. John M*Mahon has been 
appointed Private Secretary to the Prince 
Regent in the name and on the behalf of 


his Majesty. Also for a copy of any Mi- 


nute of the Board of Treasury thereon, 
directing the payment of the salary at- 
tached to the same.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had raised this question to a degree 
of importance which could in no view be- 
long to it. The hon. gentleman was not 
justified in describing the motion as one 
which it was the intention of ministers to 
resist, as his right hon. friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), had said, that he 
had no objection to the production of the 
document in question ; butthat the grounds 
on which those documents were sought 
for, formed the objection to their produc- 
tion. For, if the object of the motion was 
to ground an impeachment of the appoint- 
ment upon them, without any view to the 
instrument under which it was made, fur- 
ther than the production of it, he should 
certainly resist it, as he conceived that ap- 
pointment necessary, under the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it. The mere 
minute of the Treasury which constituted 
the —_—— could not-be necessary 
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towards enabling the House to form any 
judgment on the propriety or impropriety 
of the appointment, but was moved for 
only to found upon it a charge of crimi- 
nation on the office itself, and to persuade 
the House to take the necessary grounds 
against the continuance of it. As the hon. 
gentleman however, had thought fit’ to 
bring the question before the House, it 
behoved ministers to submit the grounds 
upon which they conceived the appoint- 
ment stood with relation to the- offices 
which they held under the crown. It was 
certainly the duty of the sovereign to 
take advice from the officers of the crown, 
for which advice they were entirely re- 
sponsible ; and he was perfectly prepared 
to concede the question, if there was any 
circumstance attached to the nature of this 
appointment, which’ detracted in the 
slightest degree from the responsibility of 
the ministers of the crown. If that case 
were made out by the hon. gentleman, 
it was enough, and he should withdraw all 
Opposition.—But the fact was, that the 
functions of this office had nothing in them 
which required responsibility ; and he 
now declared to the House, that colonel 
M’Mahon was incapable of receiving his 
Royal Highness’s commands in the con- 
stitutional sense of the words, or of carry- 
ing them into effect—and that the indivi- 
duals now exercising the functions of the 
ministers of the crown wefe alone respon- 
sible—With respect to the nature of the 
appointment, he conceived that a Treasury 
minute was as effectual as a patent or any 
other; and as to the oath of officeas a 
privy counsellor being so extensive in its 
nature, as represented by the hon. gentle- 
man, he was not prepared to argue that 
point, but he conceived it was a new spe- 
cies of objection, and if pushed to the full 
extent, this obligation would bind a privy 
counsellor to obtrude his advice, not only 
upon occasions which fell within the line of 
his duty, but on any casual knowledge of 
circumstances, however foreign from it.— 
He next came to consider the nature of the 
appointment, which was precisely the same 
as that of any other private secretary, in 
any other office of the state, differing 
only in the rank of the personage under 
whom the office was held. Was there any 
more formal appointments of other private 
secretaries, and yet their functions were 
as important and as confidential? Was 
there any form of oath prescribed to any 
of those private secréfaries, through whose 
hands the same papers passed, that would 
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pass through those of colonel M’Mahon? 
And yet no alarm existed on their account, 
It was unfounded then to represent thig 
appointment as that of a fourth secretar 
of state ; for it was merely furnishing his 
Royal Highness with the means of per. 
forming those duties, which he was un. 
able to administer himself; and he begged 
the House to understand, that he consj.. 
dered this office only as an instrument for 
carrying on the business of the country; 
which brought him to the second part of 
his argument, whether this appointment 
was necessary to enable the person exer. 
cising the sovereign authority, to perform 
the functions of his high office; for he 
now supposed the appointment to be di. 
vested of all responsibility, for without 
that there would be nothing to justify it 
in the view of parliament. He was not 
much convinced of the solidity of that part 
of the hon. gentleman’s argument which 
referred to the reigns of king William, and 
of kings George the Ist and 2nd, nor did 
he think that the House would see much 
analogy between those periods and the pre- 
sent. For his own part he was perfectly 
prepared to admit, in the face of the 
House, that he could not, by possibility, 
transact all the business attached to the 
office he held (and he was not disposed to 
neglect it), without some assistance. He 
was bound to attend that House from day 
day, and he would find it impossible to 
carry on the functions of his situation, if 
he were bound to have personal access to 
the sovereign every time that his orders 
were necessary to give effect to acts of 
state. But when the hon. gentleman 
talked of the reigns of William, and George 
the Ist and 2nd, the circumstances of the 
country were wholly different from the 
present. The army, at those periods, was. 
a pigmy army, compared to that now ex 
isting ; and the navy (though of a most 
respectable character) was of a different 
description altogether from the navy 
the present day. The whole country was 
not armed as it now was, acting under 
commissions signed by the sovereign, all 
the whole sphere of business was more cons 
tracted. He could perfectly understand 
then that a sovereign in perfect possession 
of his health and faculties could discharge 
all the duties which were imposed on him 
by his office; and, besides, he believed 
the hon. gentleman would do him the ju» 
tice to say, that ministers in those days 
were not in the habit of such constant at- 
tendance of parliament, night after bight 
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as at present. But he only asked, whether 
the precedents were not wholly dissimilar, 
on a reference to the different depart- 
ments of the army and navy, and even to 
the home department, with the business of 
which the hon. mover must be well ac- 

uainted ? And under such circumstances, 
he put it to the hon. gentleman and to the 
Flouse, whether it was possible for the so- 
vereign of this country to go on, burthened 
and overwhelmed as he must be by the 

ublic documents that were heaped upon 

im, and scarcely able to disengage his 

erson from the accumulating pile with 
which he was surrounded? Even though 
his Royal Highness were to lower himself 
to the office of a private secretary, to the 
neglect of more important functions, it 
would be utterly impossible for him to do 
without such an officer. The necessity of 
the appointment, seemed to him to be fally 
proved, and the question was thus disen- 
gaged on two points from the objections 
raised against it. With regard to the cre- 
ation of the office of private secretary, it 
was said, that it had never taken place until 
his Majesty’s eyes were affected; but 
realy the House would go ona very un- 
sound principle, if they assumed that 
every person who should exercise the so- 
vereign authority in this country was 
likely to be possessed of the extraordinary 
habits of his Majesty—which were all 
formed on the model of business—all his 
hours were devoted to this object, and the 
whole of his life occupied ig it. He al- 
ways rose uncommonly early, and had 
acquired such habits of business as could 
hardly be expected from every sovereign 
who should come to the throne of this 
country ; but notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary faculty for business, he did not 
believe that even his Majesty could have 
been able, without some assistance of this 
sort, to go through so much as the sove- 
reign had now to perform. On the whole 
view then (particularly on that which re- 
lated tothe responsibility ofthe office,which 
he distinctly denied) there was no ground 
for the objections taken to it, and he hoped 
that the House would see that the consti- 
tution had not been trenched on; that the 
appointment had been rendered necessary 
by the increase of business; and if they 
concurred in these two points, the third 
weuld follow, that there existed no neces- 
sity for calling for the minutes, with a 
view to cast any censure on the appoint- 
ment. For these reasons, and not from 
any objection to the production of the 
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paper, which was nothing more than.a 
grant of 2,000/. a year as a salary, he felt 
it his duty to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Elliot said, that whatever opinion 
he entertained of the new appointment 
which was under the discussion of the 
House, he felt that with respect to the il- 
lustrions personage who had been advised 
to make it, it was natural for him to feel a 


wish to reward a tried and faithful servant .- 


—for a faithful servant was a faithful 
friend, and fidelity in attachment was in 
all classes of life a distinguished virtue, 
nor was there any quality which tended 
more to exalt and elevate the character of 
a prince, than an adherence to those who 
had displayed towards him a tried and 
steady attachment. (Loud cries of Hear 
from the Opposition benches.) —But there 
was a marked distinction between the ap- 
pointment of colonel Taylor and that of 
colonel M‘Mahon, for in the former in- 
stance his Majesty had never called for 
the assistance of a private secretary until 
he was obliged to it, by his infirmities, 
whereas the illustrious personage in ques- 
tion was happily free from any thing of 
the kind. Colonel Taylor had been lite- 
rally the hands and eyes of his Majesty ; 
and to his everlasting honour be it said, 
that he discharged the duties of his office 
with such integrity, prudence, and re- 
serve, as to shield himself against the 
shadow ofreproach. Ifthe ministers were 
incompetent to execute the duties assigned 
them, he was willing to afford them assis- 
tance, and, if necessary, he would consent 
that a fourth secretary of state should be 
established, even in a seat in parliament.. 
But such a case of necessity had not yet 
been made out. If merely the arrange- 
ment of papers in boxes was to be the duty 
of the private secretary, it would not re- 
quire that he should be a privy counsel- 
lor, or that his salary should be 2,000/, 
a year; because princes were always 
surrounded by those who could perform 
mere Clerical avocations. The place, how- 
ever, was of much greater consequence : 
colonel M‘Mahon was a privy counsellor, 
whose bounden duty it was to advise the 
crown, and for such advice he was respon- 
sible, and might be called to an account, 
He admitted that the nomination of colo- 
nel Taylor was, in the first instance, im- 
proper, but the House was governed by a 
feeling of delicacy for the infirmity of a 
sovereign, which arose from his unceasing 
attention to his public duties. (Hear, 
from the Treasury benches.)—That cheer, 
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however, proceeding from the quarter 
which it did, should be a lesson to the 
House; because it showed how that which 
was originally justified only by necessity, 
and sheltered by delicacy, was likely to 
grow into a habit at once dangerous and 
unconstitutional.—-His noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh), seemed to state, that the 
private secretary was not a sworn adviser 
of the crown: but he maintained that he 
was, and he became so legally and consti- 
tutionally, and in the eyes of the law re- 
sponsible for the contents of every paper 
Jaid before the Prince Regent, and he 
should know that it was so—he was liable, 
for what he knew, to an impeachment.— 
He knew it might be stated, that there 
were situations under the different officers 
of state which were not gazetted, but these 
were under responsible persons. The se- 
cretary for Ireland was answerable to the 
Jord lieutenant, and the lord lieutenant 
was accountable to the country. But here 
was a new secretary—a new official chan- 
nel of command of the executive govern- 
ment of the country. The meaning of 
the word “ secretary,” was a person who 
managed and wrote for another, and, under 
this definition, the private secretary of 
the Prince was the organ of the royal 
pleasure. The office was then either a 
public official one or not—if it were the 
former, let the person who held it be ap- 
pointed a secretary of state ; if the latter, 
Jet him not be a privy counsellor, nor 
have a salary of 2,000/. a-year. Under 
the present circumstances, it was an ap- 
pointment in his view of the subject un- 
constitutional, unnecessary, and therefore 
inexpedient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the question could be considered only 
in two points of view, either as the office 
brought under their consideration was il- 
legal, or as it was inexpedient. Before, 
however, he proceeded to offer his opinions 
to the House upon those two divisions of 
the question, he should advert to what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last. He had advanced, if not in precise 
language, at least in well understood insi- 
nuation, a doctrine altogether extraor- 
dinary, and, he would say, unconstitu- 
tional. If he understood his meaning at 
all, he believed him to assert, that it wasa 
great and eminent virtue in a monarch to 
be influenced in the choice of his public 
officers, by the remembrance of past at- 
tachments, that the feelings which that re- 
membrance might be supposed to excite, 
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could not err when they led to the ap- 
pointment of men who were their object, 
to high and public stations. This was 
what he understood to be implied in the 
hon. gentleman’s eulogy upon the fidelit 
of friends to former attachments, and he 
was borne out in his opinion, he appre- 
hended, by the cheers with which the ex. 
pression of the sentiment was received on 
the other side of the House. But, was ir 
possible that any person could stand up in 
that House and say that private attachment 
ought to be the criterion by whicha king 
should estimate the qualifications of his 
ministers, and not from considerations of 
the public interests of the state >—Was 
that the meaning of the hon. gentleman? 
Did he mean to say, that the monarch 
should be the head of a party instead of 
the impartial guardian of the welfare of his 
country ? Would he insinuate such a doc- 
trine? Iifhe would, then he insinuated a doc- 
trine more unconstitutional, more breath- 
ing the spirit of aristocratical confederacy, 
more extraordinary and unjustifiable than 
any he ever heard advanced in that House, 
If he did not mean that ; if he had nosuch 
views; if his mind had no leaning to- 
wards recent events ; if he had no allusion, 
at the moment, to the disappointment of 
persons who had been distinguished as the 
friends and companions of the Prince, 
more than his present advisers had been, 
then he should be ready to apologize for 
his misconception of him ; but he appre- 
hended it would be difficult for those who 
cheered the sentiment so warmly, to prove 
that that was not the meaning of the hon. 
gentleman, or that it was not their inter- 
pretation of it. 

But to proceed to the question they then 
had to consider, a question that had been 


brought before them, in his opinion, with. 


a great deal of unnecessary pomp and im- 
portance. The renowned champions of 
constitutional principles, the great advo- 
cates of constitutional rights, were eager to 
declare and vehement to maintain— What! 
—that the King should not have a private 
secretary ! that the head of the executive 
government should not be relieved from 
that manual and bodily labour which any 
other person in the kingdom, having only 
balf as much to do, would certainly be! 
that was the great object they now had to 
consider. In furtherance of that object, 
the instrument by which col. M‘Mahon 
had been appointed private secretary 1 
the Prince Regent, was moved for merely. 
to ground upon it a censure of the appoinle 
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ment itself, or a declaration of its inutility. 
He saw, indeed, no occasion for the pro- 
duction of those papers, for they would 
tell no more than what the House already 
knew. If they specified the precise duties 
which col. M‘Mahon had to perform; if 
they pointed out what he was to read and 
what he was not, what he was to write 
and what he was not ;_ if they contained 
that kind of specification, then there might 
be some grounds for their production ; 
but they contained none of those particu- 
lars; they contained simply a notification 
that colonel M‘Mahon was appointed pri- 
vate secretary to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. They who had any ul- 
terior views, they who thought the instru- 
ment illegal, would of course vote for the 
production of the papers; but they who 
had no such views, nor such opinion as to 
the legality of the instrument, would take 
an opposite course. The proper mode of 
proceeding, in his apprehension, was to 
debate the point of its illegality or uncon- 
stitutionality, and its expediency ; for 
when it had been shewn, as he believed 
there would be no difficulty in shewing, 
that the appointment was not illegal, it 
might still remain questionable as to its 
necessity. 

He was at a loss to conceive how any 
person could regard the act as illegal and 
unconstitutional. Was it contended that 
the crown had no power to create a new 
office ? If it was, he would refer those 
gentlemen who entertained such an opi- 
nion, to the statute book for proofs that 
such a power was constitutionally vested 
in the chief magistrate of this country. 
The statute of queen Anne recognized new 
offices appointed by the crown, but only 
disqualified the holders from seats in par- 
liament. But he denied that it was a new 
office in the strict and literal sense of the 
word. ‘The situation which colonel Tay- 
lor held about his Majesty, was one 
exactly similar to that held by colonel 
M‘Mahon ; it was just as new to the con- 
stitution, and if the one was illegal they 
both were. At the time of that appoint- 
ment, however, there were no serious ob- 
jections to it. Every party, in their turn, 
had made use of the instrumentality of 
colonel Taylor, without then finding out 
that it was illegal or unconstitutional. 

hose who first agreed to his appoint- 
ment, and the hon. gentlemen who now 
sat on the other side, might, when they 
Were in power, have brovght this appoint- 
ent before parliament for.their sanction, 
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and thus have made it constitutional, 
None of them, however, at that time, ap- 
peared te have any such scruples upon the 
subject as had now been urged. The 
right hon. gentleman who had last spoken, 
said, that the private secretary of the Re- 
gent was the organ of his pleasure to all 
his subjects. This was fine language ; 
but in what respect could he be called the 
organ of his pleasure? That mode of ar- 
gument might apply to the writing of an 
ordinary note upon any ordinary occasion, 
in the Prince Regent’s name, and which 
might equally be considered as communis 
cating his Royal Highness’s pleasure. But 
when we talked of the King’s pleasure, it 
was customary to understand it as signify~- 
ing his approbation or disapprobation of 
any state act: now, in that meaning of” 
the phrase, he denied that colonel M‘Ma- 
hon was competent to communicate the 
pleasure of the Prince Regent in any way 
that could authorize any subject in the 
land to attend to it, or to act upon it with 
official responsibility. He begged the 
House distinctly to remember, that it was 
no state office, but simply an appointment 
to relieve the bodily and manual labour 
which by the prodigious influx of public 
business attached to the functions of the 
head of the executive government. To the 
necessity of such an office, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, he should now 
beg leave to call the attention of the 
House; and here he hoped he should be 
able to satisfy those who heard him of the 
expediency of the appointment. The 
detail of the innumerable papers from va- 
rious offices—the numberless acts which it 
was necessary to submit to the Prince 
Regent for his approbation or for his sig- 
nature, some of them very urgent, and 
consequently to be presented ‘as such, 
some less so, and hence to be disposed of 
in another manner—together with the 
manual labour attendant upon all those 
duties—formed a continuance of exertion 
which certainly required to be relieved in 
some way or other. The very arrange- 
ment of the mass of communications sub- 
mitted to the royal attention, was in itself 
a labour which required the employ- 
ment of a secretary, while it greatly 
facilitated the dispatch of public business 
by the person at the head of the govern- 
ment. It had been said that his Majesty 
discharged all that labour for five and forty 
years without any such relief, and that 
when he did have it, it was from a cala- 
mitous necessity which did not exist with 
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regard to the Prince Regent. His Ma- 
jesty certainly did transact the public 
business without the assistance of a private 
secretary, and he did it to the astonish- 
ment of every one who was able to witness 
it: but while we did honour to the labo- 
rious activity. and sedulous diligence of 
George 3, we should remember some dis- 
criminating circumstances between him 
and the exalted personage who now exer- 
cised the sovereign authority. The King 
came to the throne at a very youthful 
period of his life, and was early trained to 
those habits of business which accom- 
modated themselves gradually to the gra- 
dual increase of labour which every year 
of his reign produced. In him it progres- 
sively became a task of comparative ease ; 
but the Prince Regent entering upon the 
laborious details of government at a much 
more advanced stage of life, it could not 
be expected that he should possess those 
facilities in transacting public business, or 
that severe application to them which was 
the result of early habit in his royal father, 
and he would be overwhelmed at once by 
the mass of business which must come 
before him, were it not for the assistance 
of a secretary in the minor details of ar- 
rangement :—looking, therefore, at that 
part of the question alone, without advert- 
ing to the enormous increase of duties an- 
nexed to the functions of the sovereign, 
arising from the present state of the coun- 
try, he could not but consider the present 
motion as the most extraordinary one that 
was ever brought before that House. It 
seemed to him to betray deep marks of a 
disposition to complain in the absence of 
all grounds of complaint—a determination 
to find grievances where none existed ; 
but, he thought at the same time, that it 
displayed a miserable poverty of inven- 
tion. When the hon. gentleman informed 
him some time ago in private, that he 
meant to bring the question before the 
House, he had told the hon. gentleman, 
that he should always wish his political 
opponents to choose such weak grounds of 
_attack. Great pomp and solemnity had 
accompanied its whole progress to the 
present moment. A month or six weeks 
ago notice was given by the hon. member 
of a motion upon a most important consti- 
tutional question. Expectation was ex- 
cited—the day arrived, and, lo! they 
were to decide whether the Prince Regent 
was to have a private secretary! Really 
he thought it a subject hardly to be viewed 
with that solemnity which the hon. mem- 
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ber wished to attach to it; he thought it 
was brought forward rather for party 
views—rather for the purposes of misre- 
presentation than any other. It was to 
persuade the country that colonel M‘Ma. 
hon would be the organ of communication 
between that cabinet behind the throne, of 
which so much had been said, and the 
official servants of the crown. He was to 
be represented as the channel through 
which would flow that stream of secret 
influence, of unseen power by which the 
subordinate agents of governments were 
supposed to be directed. But, did any 
body believe all that? Such common. 
place declamation might serve very well 
to turn a paragraph in a newspaper, in 
order to Keep alive an impression unfa- 
vourable to government, but was hardly 
worthy of serious refutation: it was very 
well, to be sure, that it should be used by 
those who thought the Prince Regent's 
pleasure could not be properly communi- 
cated, because they were not the objects 
of it. He was afraid that he had troubled 
the House too long upon a case which 
really appeared so extremely plain; but 
he trusted he had said enough to shew, that 
the subject of the present question was 
not of that grave nature which had been 
represented; and that the appointment of 
colonel M‘Mahon as private secretary was 
neither unlawful nor inexpedient, unless 
the House were prepared to make the 
Prince Regent one of the greatest slaves 
in his own dominions. 

Mr. Elliot, in explanation, denied hav- 
ing used the expressions respecting the 
private attachments of the sovereign with 
the reference imputed to him by the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the right hon. 
gentleman was perfectly right in making a- 
speech for the hon. member (Mr. Elliot), 
in order that he might be able to answer 
it in his own way. ‘The fact was, that the 
hon. member referred to, had never al- 
luded to any sovereign, in particular, who 
chose the public servants of the crown 
merely from feelings of private friendship; 
and for his own part he hoped that no 
king of England in the present or in future 
times could be found capable of choosing 
his ministers solely on account of private 
services or private friendship. The Prince 
Regent, he felt assured, was above aly 
such temptation; and he believed that 
any person offering such advice, poisoning 
his ear with such doctrines, would recelvé 
a contemptuous dismissal from his roy 
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presenee as a reward for his pernicious 
sentiments. The ‘right hon. gentleman 
himself was a proof that his Royal High- 
ness was incapable of acting from motives 
of that description, for he had never heard 
that the right hon. gentleman aspired to 
the honour of being the early friend or 
companion of the Prince. 

With regard to the legality or illegality 
of the office under discussion, neither the 
hon. mover of the question, nor the hon. 
member who spoke on the same side, had 
said any thing respecting it: but for him- 
self, he should like to know who could 
give a positive opinion upon the one or the 
other, upon its illegality or its unconstitu- 
tionality, without more knowledge than the 
House yet possessed? If the right hon. 
gentleman would give them sufficient evi- 
dence upon all those particulars relating 
to that appointment which it was material 
the House should have, then they would 
be able to form a fit conclusion; but were 
they to come to a decision upon the pre- 
priety of the office, merely upon the asser- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman that it 
was expedient, that it was not new, that it 
was not illegal, and that it was not uncon- 
stitutional ? If, however, they were to 
come to any decision upon those assertions, 
his decision would be, that the office, from 
the right hon. gentleman’s description of 


it, was, most probably, unconstitutional, if 


not illegal. For what did he say, “ that 
colonel M‘Mahon was to communicate the 
answers of the Prince Regent to the high 
officers of the government upon all matters 
submitted by them to his Royal Highness.” 
If it was so, then he was prepared to say, 
that it would soon be found that the pri- 
vate secretary of the Prince Regent had 
become the prime minister of England. 
The case had been paralleled with colonel 
Taylor’s appointment, and the right hon. 
gentleman had insinuated his surprize at 
the supineness of parliament in letting it 
pass unnoticed at the time. He could tell 
him why it had passed so unnoticed. Be- 
sides the severe calamity which rendered 
that appointment necessary, there were 
sanguine hopes entertained of his Majesty’s 
recovery, and it was understood that no- 
thing would be more likely to hurt his 
feelings, in the event of such recovery, 
than to hear that any public enquiry had 
taken place as to his right to the assistance 
ofcol. Taylor. And wasit the rt. hon. gent, 
who had been so long employed under his 
Majesty, who complained that steps had not 
heen taken to question that appointment ! 
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But the House had also been told, that 
the business of the state had so increased, 
that it was impossible for any king to dis- 
charge it, without the subordinate services 
of a private secretary. This he confessed 
was something new. His Majesty dis- 
charged that business for five and forty 
years without such services. “* Aye,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, “ that is true ; 
but then the King came to the throne at a 
very early age, and habits of application 
became gradually formed in him, and be- 
sides, the public business was then much 
less than it is now.’ Was there indeed 
little to do at his Majesty’s accession? Did 
he not succeed to the throne in the middle 
of the seven year’s war, and at a period 
when the foreign correspondence of the 
country was not only equal, but five times 
greater than at the present moment? Yet 
his Majesty (unquestionably the most di- 
ligent sovereign the country ever pos- 
sessed) discharged all the duties connected 
with his station in person, unassisted, and 
alone. What however was to be inferred 
from the argument of the necessity of the 
appointment? Why, that it was to be per- 
petual, that it was to be a permanent office. 
Every future sovereign might claim the 
same privilege, if the precedent were es- 
tablished; and in that case, if such an 
officer was to carry on all the confidential 
communications between the King and his 
ministers, it hecame additionally important 
that parliament should interfere, and see 
that proper guards, and a proper degree 
of controul and security were provided for 
the execution of the office. In support of 
the necessity of this, he would beg the 
House to look a little to the future. We 
were not always to suppose that a prince 
would succeed to the throne in the same 
maturity of age as the present ruler; we 
might have, at no very distant day, a fe- 
male there, totally inexperienced in pub- 


dic affairs; we might have a monarch 


whose debilitated frame would render as- 
sistance of that kind dangerous, or one 
whose love of indolence, whose abhorrence 
of public duty, would dispose him eqvery 
to employ it: what then? Would that 
private secretary have no influence upon 
the government, under such circum- 
stances? Was it not likely that the sove- 
reign would sometimes lean upon the 
suggestions, or the opinions of that secre- 
tary? It was not in the course of human 
affairs; it was not in the nature of things 
but that such an officer must be an efficient 
and powerful instrument in the adminis- 
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tration. It became, therefore, the duty of 
parliament to enquire rigidly into the 
nature and the duties of an office so re- 
plete with danger to the constitution. 

The right hon. gentleman talked about 
exterior and interior cabinets, and de- 
scribed the sentiments of those who main- 
tained their existence, as a sort of politi- 
cal opposition cant; as the discontented 
cry of gentlemen out of office who would 
be very glad to get in. All that might be 
true with regard to the present moment ; 
but, would he pretend to say, looking into 
the history of the last century, that no 
such secret influence had existed in this 
country ; would he affirm that ministers 
had always acted free from the in- 
fluence, free from the secret wishes of 
an interior cabinet? He believed the 
right hon. gentleman would not say that, 
for he knew it was not the truth: he knew 
that there had been such unseen influ- 
ence, and that there might be again an 
interior and an exterior cabinet. With 
such a conviction on his mind, he felt jus- 
tified in calling upon the House to support 
the motion of his hon. friend; he wished 
to see the authority under which colonel 
M:Mahon acted; he wished to know what 
were his duties, what his responsibility, 
what the precise nature of his office. He 
was aware that the Treasury minute would 
shew that he was to have 2,000/. a year; 
but he wanted to ascertain what instruc- 
tions he received—under what patent or 
other instrument he acted. The more the 
House Jooked at the question, the more, 
he was convinced, they must feel its im- 
portance, notwithstanding the levity with 
which the right hon. gentleman had treated 
it—a levity which, he really believed, in 
his sober judgment he disclaimed. For 
himself, he condemned the appointment 
prima facie; but before he condemned it 
by his vote, he should like to have some 
better evidence before him. He should 
like to know precisely for what purposes 
colonel M‘Mahon was appointed. Not, 
surely, as the noble lord had stated (Cas- 
tlereagh), that his Royal Highness might 
not be suffocated beneath piles of papers, 
unable to move from under them. He 
should, indeed, be sorry at such an event ; 
but if that were the danger that was to be 
avoided, he feared the appointment would 
not answer all its purposes—for if his Royal 
Highness was not an Atlas, his private se- 
cretary was certainly not a Hercules, and, 
like a favourite cat, drowned in a bowl of 
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M‘Mahon’s death announced, suffocated 
under reams of official paper. He begged 
pardon of the House for imitating the le. 








cluded by declaring, that his vote should be 
given for the production of the documents 
moved for. In the event of their produc- 
tion, it would be for the House to consider 
what further steps ought to be taken. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder observed, that the 
more the House heard of this business the 
more they must feel surprised that his hon, 
friend (Mr. Wynn), after reflection, had 
persisted in his motion. He was anxious 
to rescue his right hon. friend (the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer) from that species 
of misconstruction which had been too 
frequently practised on the opposite side 
of the House—he alluded to the assertion 
made by the right hon. gentleman who 
had spoken last, that his right hon. friend 
had invented a speech in order to have an 
opportunity of answering it.—The only 
proof of this invention which had been 
adduced was, a statement that his hon, 
friend had imputed to the gentleman on 
the other side of the House, the use of the 
words “ illegal and unconstitutional,” 
when no such words had been uttered, 
He believed that his right hon. friend was 
perfectly correct in asserting, that the 
hon. mover of the question had described 
the office as illegal—[Mr. Wynn said, 
No! No! across the table].—The hon. 
gentleman said he had not used the asser- 
tion, and he had no doubt he was right; 
however, it was of little import, whether 
the word illegal or unconstitutional was 
used, for that which was unconstitutional 
could not be legal.—He did not, however, 
believe, that one constitutional principle 
had been violated by the appointment in 
question. If his Majesty had not been - 
afflicted with his present calamity, notwith- 
standing all the advantages he possessed, 
from the immense accumulation of busi- 
ness since the year 1805, it would have 
been impossible for him to have executed 
his functions without that species of ac 
commodation which had been afforded his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, by the 
appointment of col. M‘Mahon. 

Mr. Lamb thought that the House must 
agree to the motion, for the purpose 0 
passing a censure upon the appointment, 
and of reversing it, unless every thing that 
was constitutional was to be given up ! 
the mere purposes of convenience. 
the original objections to the office not 
alone remain unanswered, but had been 
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considerably strengthened. The nomina- 
tion of colonel Taylor had nothing in it 
similar, he thought, to that of colonel 
M‘Mahon; the former was rendered ne- 
cessary, if he might so express himself, 
by the hand of God; and it could not 
therefore form a precedent for the case 
then before the House.. The impropriety 
of that case he had not heard refuted ; he 
had heard levity indeed, and a good deal 
of unsuitable indignation: but they did 
not seem to suit that era of Lacedemonian 
virtue, upon which he hoped to see both 
sides of the House act. As to the in- 
creased public business, which had been 
assigned as the cause of that appointment, 
that did not fall upon the King, but upon 
the servants of the crown, and surely with 
all the assistance which they derived in 
their several departments, they might so 
arrange the papers which had to receive 
his Majesty’s final sanction, as to render 
it unnecessary that they should go through 
the hands of a private secretary. It was 
impossible to surmise to what extent such 
an office might lead ; or how far ministers 
might surrender their right of access to the 
sovereign, when an intermediate channel 
of communication was interposed. It was 
said that the office was not a state one; 
but who knew how soon it might become 
such? or how soon a king might sit upon 
the throne, who would delegate to his 
private secretary what ought to be the pe- 
culiar functions of the chief magistrate ? 
Might not an indolent monarch, one dis- 
inclined to public business, hand over to 
that secretary an unread paper, and bid 
him answer it according to his own judg- 
ment? When the evils which might spring 
from such a source were contemplated, he 
would ask the House if they could be in- 
duced to sanction such an appointment ? 
Viewing the question therefore as one of 
great importance, he should vote in sup- 
port of the motion. 

Mr. Calcraft declared his readiness to 
look at this question in every point of 
view, but that he was utterly unable to 
see any thing of that alarming nature, or of 
those dangerous consequences apprehend- 
ed by his hon. friends. He had often 
heard that to be placed at the head of the 
government was a situation of great la- 
hour and hardship; but it would indeed 
he a situation of hardship if the sovereign 
was to be denied that assistance which was 
Perened by every one of his ministers. 

€ was surprised to hear alarm carried to 


such an extravagant length as to suppose 
(VOL, XXII ) ™ 
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that colonel M‘Mahon might become the 
real prime minister. Had they not seen 
colonel Taylor holding the same office, 
and exercising the same functions for 
seven years without any danger to the 
state, or injury to its interest ? Had they 
scen him usurp any of the kingly powers, 
or endanger any of the royal authorities ? 
No—but now that another person was in- 
troduced to the same office, and that the 
Prince Regent sat on the throne, all these 
magnified and imaginary perils were 
brought in dreadful array before them. 
He begged the House to pause and look at 
the question through the medium of com- 
mon sense. What was col. M‘Mahon to 
do, but what col. Taylor had done before ? 
The business of col. M*Mahon, ag secre- 
tary, was to examine and transmit papers; 
and was it possible in the multiplicity of 
affairs that pressed on government at pre- 
sent, that any monarch could act without 
some such assistance ? The secretaries of 
state had their private secretaries, and 
could it be fairly called unconstitutional, 
becanse king William and king George 
the Ist and king George the 2nd did not 
require such an officer, when the fatigues 
of the sovereign were comparatively so 
trifling ? If the Prince should be ill advised, 
there were responsible persons, but he 
could not consider it consistent with the 
nature of his office in a private secretary 
to give advice to his master. He thought 
that an importance was attached to the 
subject much greater than it deserved, 
and as the motion was evidently intended 
to censure and reverse the appointment 
which he deemed useful and indispensable, 
he should vote against it. : 
Mr. Whitbread.—Sir, this is a new era 
indeed. This it seems is a period when 
early friendships come to be naturally sa- 
crificed. If on entering this House I had 
happened to hear the voice of my honour- 
able friend who has just sat down, I would 
have hazarded any wager that he was 
raising it in support of the motion. I am 
sorry to find this difference of opinion 
among early political friends. Sir, he has 
arraigned my honourablefriend for making 
this motion, a motion which the right hon. 
gentleman opposite has declared, and cer- 
tainly his manner corresponded with his 
declaration, he felt sincere satisfaction at 
seeing brought forward.—The appoint- 
ment of colonel Taylor has been quoted in 
defence of the appointment of colonel 
M‘Mahon, and unquestionably it is true 
that we former appointment was highly 
(2 A) 
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objectionable. But if a feeling of tender- 
mess was indulged on that occasion, if a 
forbearance arising out of peculiar circum- 
stances was then acquiesced in, I certainly 
should not have expected that my hon. 
friend, who sympathized in that tender- 
ness, and waspresent at that acquiescence, 
would now endeavour to derive thence any 
precedent hostile tothe motion of my hon. 
friend. The time has, however, arrived, 
when all former predilections are to cease 
to be indulged, though I am yet glad to 
find that he who was a strong friend, is 
not likely to prove a formidable enemy. 
Like the noble lord who appeared_to me 
always to speak best when most distantly 
removed from the Treasury bench, I think 
I never heard my hon. friend reason so 
weakly as on the present occasion. He 
has confounded the identity of the cases 
of col. Taylor and col. M‘Mahon. Does 
he forget that colonel Taylor was not a 
member of the privy council? That he 
was not a member of parliament? [Mr. 
Stephen cried Hear!] The hon. and 
learned gentleman is pleased to cheer me, 
has he any doubts? for if he has, I beg to 
refer him to the Almanack. Col. Taylor 
was likewise, if I mistake not, paid out of 
the King’s privy purse, but certainly was 
introduced to this situation solely on ac- 
count of his Majesty’s age and bodily in- 
’ firmities. We have been told of the ne- 
cessity of furnishing the crown with requi- 
site assistance, is it meant by this, I ask, to 
insinuate that col. M‘Mahon is necessary 
to enable the reigning prince to discharge 
the functions of the monarchy? Some- 
thing like a contrast has been drawn by 
the noble lord opposite. I am sure that 
the King would have been affronted had he 
been told that he wanted assistance. Is Col. 
M*Mahon to read to his Royal Highness all 
the papers that are submitted to his perusal ? 
Other duties, however, have been named 
by a right hon. gentleman, the Secretary 
of the Home Department, who in coming 
to the rescue of his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, reminded me 
of the noble lord’s ludicrous image of col. 
M:‘Mahon digging up the Prince from a 
file of papers. —In what did colonel Tay- 
Jor’s duties consist, in what but in being 
the conduit between the King and his mi- 
nisters ? But we are told by the right bon. 
ntleman, that colonel M‘Mahon may 
ave other. avocations, that it may be his 
duty to select and put forth such papers 
as ought to be laid before his Royal High- 
ness, for the purpose of being taken into 
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his early consideration; and consequently | 
to keep back other papers which he may 
not judge to be of that urgent nature, 
Whatis this but to give tocolonel M‘Mahon 
a controul‘over the interests and fortunes 
of men? If it be said on the other hand 
that colonel M’Mahon—a privy coun. 
sellor’s, duties are to be confined to the ar. 
rangement of bundles of papers, of tying: 
them up in tape, and disposing them in 
due order, is this a service that deserves 
the remuneration of 2,000/. per annum? 
The whole affair wears the aspect of a 
place made for colonel M‘Mahon ; it has 
nothing constitutional belonging to it, no: 
definition of duties, no copy of appoint. 
ment; nothing but a vague Treasury mi. 
nute. To be sure, it is said that the Prince 
Regent cannot listen to bad advice, and 
that colonel M‘Mahon is incompetent to 
give it. I speak not of George Prince 
of Wales, nor of colonel John M‘Ma. 
hon; but, Sir, we are to consider Re- 
gents and Secretaries in general, and in 
so doing we are justified in assuming the 
possibility of weak princes and dangerous 
secretaries, and of the most mischievous 
consequences resulting. The House of 
Commons has once prevailed lately, on 
the question of another appointment,’ 
against the right hon. gentleman, who 
does not yet seem to have finished his 
ministerial arrangements. I observe, in- 
deed, many old faces in new parts of the 
House, and I hear of others who are will- 
ing to accept of place, if their wisdom be 
only duly estimated by the present 
cabinet.—It has been announced too that 
one right hon. gentleman (the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade) has offered 
to give his gratuitous assistance to the go- 
vernment. Surrounded therefore as the — 
Prince is by interested and disinterested 
advisers, how do we know that colonel 
M‘Mahon may not in a few days bea 
cabinet minister? We see one man give 
up his place on conditiun of being allowed 
to advise, and we see another refuse to 
advise unless he receives a place. Col. 
M:Mahon has been already dislodged from 
one situation by the advice of parliament. 
I think the House of Commons redeemed 
much of its character on that occasion, 
but I am sure it will lose much in the est 
mation of the country, and of its const 
tuents, should it sanction this appointment 
of the noble lord, whose fortitude in enter: 
ing upon office in these times of hard la 
bour and warm debate, cannot be toe 
much admired, and who told us in oné 
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breath that he was equally ‘ready to 
maintain and to deny.’ The noble lord 
has referred to the reign of William, 
asif to compare his labours with those 
of the ministers of that monarch. Un- 
doubtedly the Somers’s, the Godolphins, 
the Marlboroughs of that time, were 
pigmies contrasted with the giants of the 
present day in politics, although per- 
haps in point of military merit there is 
no necessity for degrading comparisons.— 
But still it would be a very bold thing to 
say that king William, who only reduced 
the power of France, which the giant 
statesmen of the present day have ex- 
tended and confirmed, that he and the mi- 
nisters who were the aid and instruments 
of his commanding wisdom, deserve to be 
put in the scale against the noble lord, or 
any of his right hon. colleagues.—The 
noble lord found on his admission to office, 
that during the administration of his pre- 
decessor, two ambassadors had been kept 
a year at home, as it were to season them 
in their new characters, and by a magna- 
nimous effort he sent them to their desti- 
nations, The noble lord’s hands must be 
full indeed. An Austrian messenger is 
said to have just arrived, and I dare say, 
there is a prodigious ferment in the fo- 
reign office, and that the noble lord’s mind 
is too much heated and occupied with 
otier and grander speculations, to think 
that any time should be lost, in considering 
whether the public ought to pay 2,000/. 
per ann. to colonel M‘Mahon for tying 
up and docketing papers. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, these pursuits and occupa- 
tions of the noble lord, it is not to be for- 
Rotten that this is a new case, such, per- 
haps, as is quite worthy of this new era. 
It behoves the House to remember that 
which is manifest, that the Prince Re- 
gent, in the full possession of his facul- 
ties, in the vigour of a health not likely 
to be impaired for.many years to come, 
perfectly able to read and write, and 
fully competent to the transaction of pub- 
lic business, calls in that species of as- 
sistance which William 3, which Geo. 1, 
and George 2, in their long career of glory, 
and at those periods which are universally 
deemed to be the proudest in our national 
annals, did not require, which George 3 
did not require, until by the severe visita: 
tion of Providence he was afflicted with 


blindness." What! deprive the Prince 
of a secretary,” exclaims an hon. gentle- 
man; “ will you give him no help, will 
you afford him no time to deliberate on 
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the vast projects of those illustrious minis- 
ters by whom he is surrounded?”” Why, 
Sir, his Majesty managed to do all this.— 
Oh, but then you do not consider the pro- 
digious increase of public business since 
1804, and indeed there may be some rea- 
sonable wonder how the business of that 
year was got through.— What so moderate 
too, it is asked, as the sum of 2,000/. ?—and 
if it-be so moderate, what objection can 
there be to the Prince. paying it out of his 
own private purse? —It was not the amount 
of emolument that constituted the objec- 
tion to colone! M‘Mahon’s former appoint- 
ment, but the principle, which has been 
condemned, as I trust the principle of 
the present appointment will be, by the 
House of Commons. The House ought 
to inform itself of the real duties attached 
to this newly erected office. I do not be- 
lieve that they consist in the drudgery 
described. As a privy counsellor, colonel 
M‘Mahon has a right to give advice to his 
Royal Highness. A noble lord and two 
right hon. gentlemen, whose arguments 
were so much alike as to render it difficult 
to distinguish between them, tell us at 
once that the Prince Regent cannot act 
without the aid of such an appointment. 
Do they mean to say this, that it is to be 
co-ordinate with the functions of royalty, 
that the monarchy is too unwieldy to be 
managed by a single hand, and that there- 
fore, there is a necessity for calling in 
colonel M‘Mahon to bear his share of the 
burden?—From the cheer of the right 
hon. gentleman, when by a right hon. 
friend of mine the phrase of ¢ early predi- 
lections’ was used, he may have supposed 
that I included myself in the number of 
those to whom it might generally be ap- 
plied. . But I beg leave to disclaim the 
honour; the shot passed over my head. 
Doubtless we now know nothing of pri- 
vate attachments or private actions, though 
a pretty general belief once prevailed that 
there once were such things as political 
preferences and regards, since they ap- 
peared to be well authenticated and re- 
corded. But this is at an end ; the scene 
is closed; and we are henceforward 
to look only to the appointed and respon- 
sible servants of the crown, for the opi- 
nions of the crown, and I trust that after 
all we have heard, and all we have expe- 
rienced from the evils of a secret influence, 
we shall not permit this new zra to be 
signalized by the formal appointment of 
an intermediate officer between the crowa 
and its ministers, 
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Mr. Wilberforce declared, that with one 
exception, there could not, in his opinion, 
be a more unobjectionable appointment 
than that which was the subject of the 
present discussion. By the general ac- 
knowledgment, there was a greater weight 
of business on the sovereign at the pre- 
sent day, owing in a great measure to the 
extended scale of our military operations, 
than at any former period. If any one’ 
voted against the motion, except on the 
conviction that there had been a great 
increase in public business, that person’s 
view of the subject was very different 
from his. Under similar circumstances 
any man, even if he possessed the exer- 
tions and talents of the hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken, might want a secre- 
tary. The situation of private secretary 
was not one of responsibility, neither did 
it encroach on the province of any minister 
of the crown. The ministers of the crown 
would still be the legal and constitutional 
organs through which all the public busi- 
ness must be transacted; and they would 
be liable to the same responsibility after 
this appointment as before it, The neces- 
sity of a private secretary to the Prince 
was obvious. As a precedent it was not 
dangerous. It was indispensable. Even 
his present Majesty, the most laborious 
prince who had ever filled the British 
throne, had, towards the latter part of his 
reign, been almost ‘overwhelmed with 
public business. At the same time he 
must frankly declare his wish, that colonel 


M‘Mahon had been paid out of the privy 


purse. It would have been a more seem- 
ly and decorous preceeding ; though cer- 
tainly the publicity which the proceed- 
ing that had been adopted in preference 
gave to the appointment, was a kind of 
security against any secret influence. As 
he was on the subject of secret influence, 
he would mention to the House, that he 
once had a conversation with a noble lord, 
now no more (lord North), who, in a 
former part of his political life, had spoken 
of an influence behind the throne, greater 
than the throne itself; and that on his 
questioning that noble lord towards the 
close of his life, with respect to bis then 
opinion on the existence of such influence, 
his lordship said that he did not believe 
that any such existed. He had often 
been joked about his doubts as to his vote ; 
but on this occasion he should have no 
hesitation in voting against the motion, be- 
cause to vote for it would be to vote for the 
reversal of the appointment in question, 
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Mr. Whitbread explained ; and said, that 
in the various trades he was engaged in, 
he employed many clerks: he had one 
private one, but he paid him out of his 
own pocket. 

Lord Folkestone wished to know what 
were the functions of the private secretary } 
Colonel Taylor’s appointment formed no 
precedent. The present was like a ques. 
tion about a favourite or minion. He re. 
membered when he was abroad in Russia, 
in the Emperor Paul’s time, when prodi- 
gious activity seemed to prevail in the 
offices, and even the petty matters and 
details of the dress regiments were made 
concerns of the most serious importance, 
there was a person, sprung from low ex- 
traction, who rose in favour till le was ac- 
tually made Privy Counsellor and Private 
Secretary to the emperor. This man was 
most about the imperial person, and every 
communication was made through him. 
Though he held only those two offices, all 
the parasites of the court fawned upon him. 
After some time, it appeared he was sub- 
servient to the views of France. He de- 
stroyed the influence of the ministers, who 
were there responsible to no parliament, 
overcame a proud nobility, turned them 
out of all places, and ultimately laid that 
country at the foot of French intrigue. 
He did not mean to say, that colonel M. 
was a man likely todo this: but it was 
right to look at the possibility of bad suc: 
cessors to such an office under some future 
weak prince. Seeing the possibility of 
such a danger, he should vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Marryat would vote against the 
motion, because he conceived it a party 
question, and not involving any thing con- 
stitutional. Surely they would not refuse 
the Prince Regent a private secretary; * 
when they allowed three to a military 
commander. 

Mr. Charles Adams said, that he voted 
against the last appointment of colonel 
M‘Mahon, because it was directly in the 
teeth of a resolution of the House. Asto 
the present appointment, he had not heard 
any ground of opposition to it. The hon. 
gentleman on the other side had alluded 
to members who had lately changed their 
seats, If he had changed his seat, he 
certainly had not changed his mind ; for 
he would give the same conscientious. 
vote now that he gave then. In this new 
era he did not doubt but many members 
would have been glad to have chan 
sides; and he knew that even the hon 
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entleman himself had before altered his 
seat, though not perhaps his principle. 
The hon. gentleman would give him as 
well as himself the advantage of the classic 
maxim: ‘Calum, non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt.’ 

Mr. Tierney regarded the present as a 
most important question. The hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire had approved of the 
appointment on the ground that the Prince 
Regent was too weak and infirm an old 
gentleman to act without it, and thus, for 
once in his life, had made up his mind to 
a decided vote. He understood the hon. 
member also to bestow his approbation 
on the proceeding, because there had been 
agreat addition to the business of the so- 
vereign. Now where was the addition to 
be discovered? Was it in the foreign of- 
fice? Had the present foreign minister 
more to communicate to his Royal High- 
ness than his predecessor had to the King? 
Was it in the home department; Admit- 
ting this to have increased, was it not 
known that all the details were managed 
by the minister, leaving to the Prince no- 
thing but the task of affixing his signature 
—a task from which no private secretary 
could relieve him. He hoped the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, on informing him- 
self a little better on this part of the ques- 


tion, would see reason for changing his 


opinion. ‘The only duty that could be 
named, certainly appeared to be that de- 
scribed by his hon. friend, of assorting and 
tying up papers in red tape, although the 
hon. gentleman, for the first time he be- 
lieved in that House, had talked of the 
necessity of attending to the Prince’s 
private concerns, The private secretary 
truly was to assist the Regent in his pri- 
vate correspondence. Now really, he 
was not aware of any increase in the pri- 
vate friends of that illustrious person which 
made such an appointment necessary. 
And if there were, what necessity was 
there for making the private letter-writer 
a privy counsellor ? Colonel Taylor might 
or might not be private secretary to his 
Majesty, but he had no right to assume 
that he held such a situation. His ap- 
pointment was not gazetted. He under- 
stood that his Majesty objected to his be- 
ing a privy counsellor, not being willing 
to recognize the necessity of assistance in 
the discharge of his royal duties from any 
quarter whatever. Colonel Taylor,though 
Not paid out of the privy purse, was paid 
out of the royal and special bounties ; his 
salary never met the public eye, and it 
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could never furnish a precedent for the 
appointment of colonel M‘Mahon. By 
the dexterity of their former patriotism, 
the House had brought an additional bur- 
den on the country of 300/. a year. It 
was to be considered too, that the salary 
of this appointment was not the only one 
enjoyed by colonel M:Mahon. He had 
undoubtedly been a faithful servant, but 
was he not rewarded at least in a fair 
proportion to his services? At that mo- 
ment, as privy purse, he received 1,000/. 
a year. As auditor of the duchy of Corne 
wall, he received 13,0001. a year more, be- 
sides 500/. a year as secretary to the 
Prince in his ducal capacity. With this 
new office, therefore, he received 4,500/, 
a year; which was pretty well. The 
hon. member for Yorkshire, notwithstand- 
ing the vote he was to give that night, 
had yet started one little difficulty, which 
was, however, something for an economi- 
cal gentleman like him—he was sorry 
that any money at all was to be paid by 
the country for this appointment. For 
his part, he had no hostile feeling to colo- 
nel M‘Mahon, and wished to do nothin 

unpleasant to the Prince. He would al- 
low that it might be necessary for the 
Prince to have advisers on military and 
other subjects. ‘This, however, was said 
to be quite different ; to be a private si- 
tuation. He denied that there could be 
any thing private in such a situation. 
Colonel M‘Mahon must either be secre- 
tary of state, or he could be nothing: 
Another thing he wished. to know, was, 
whether this was to be a place for life or 
not? How did he know but that imme- 
diately after this appointment other per- 
sons might be called in to discharge the 
pretended duties of it, and that this might 
wrn out a direct sinecure for colonel 
M*‘Mahon? He would own, for his own 
part, if he were to have any transactions 
with his Royal Highness, he would not 
apply to him through the medium of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite. He would 
prefer the intervention of colonel M‘Ma- 
hon to going through all the tedious fri- 
volities of Downing-street. Though some 
men might be without prejudices and pre- 
dilections, there were others who might 
have them, and he, for one, certainly 
would entertain a predilection for one of 
these modes of application in preference 
to the other.—The hon. member for York- 
shire had said, he would have no objection 
to the production of the papers moved 
for, if they were wanted for the purpose 
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of information.—That was exactly what 
he wished for. He asked for nothing but 
to know whether or not the country re- 
quired this new office? He believed that 
it was no more than a pretence to obtain 
2,000/. a year from the public for colonel 
M‘Mabon. 

Mr. Fuller should vote with all his heart 
and soul against the motion. Did not 
they allow on the other side that his 
Royal Highness had an immense number 
of private letters to write? And was that 
no ground for the appointment? Gentle- 
men should recollect, that when his Ma- 
jesty ascended the throne, he was young 
and hearty.—That he used to get up and 
go to bed -early.—And that he was quite 
able to go through all his papers without 
any help. Now did not they know that 
the Prince Regent was not so young, and 
that he would therefore want a secre- 
tary ? The question was a Grenville ques- 
tion. It was worse than a party question. 
If the Grenvilles wanted to be so very pa- 
triotic, why did not some of the family 
throw up their sinecures? It would have 
been real patriotism to take no more of 
the public money from an overburthened 
people; not to be sucking their blood as 
those patriots seemed, out of affection, de- 
termined to do. Sinecures that, when 


they were conferred on that family, were 
worth but about 5 or 6,0G0/. a year, now 
had increased to 30,0001. ; and yet it was 
this bloated family that complained of 


colonel M‘Mahon’s appointment. In fact 
it was their vanity that was disappointed, 
and all those measures were the result of 
that disappointment, There was a ran- 
corous hatred lately manifested against 
all the measures of the Prince Regent, and 
it betrayed itself on this as well as on 
other occasions. Let the country now see 
who were the real friends of the Prince 
Regent. He did not mean any disparage- 
ment to lord Grey and the duke of Bed- 
ford; but they chose to load themselves 
with the Grenvilles. If they would tie 
a mill-stone about their neck and sink, 
it was not the fault of the Prince, nor of 
the country, but their own. 

Mr. W. Wynn replied, when the House 
divided, 

For the motion 100: against it 176— 
Majority 76. 

List of the Minority. 

Althorpe, lord Blackburn, J. J. 


Abercromby, hon. J.  Babington, T. 
Astley, sir J. Brand, hon, T. 
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Burrell, sir C. 
Buller, J. (Exeter) 
Baker, J. 
Barret, sir C. 
Baring, sir T. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Busk, W. 
Brougham, H. 
Baring, A. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Barham, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Chaloner, R. 
Cavendish, H. 
Curwen, C. ° 
Creevey, T. 
Craig, J. 

Cole, Ed. 
Campbell, gen. 
oe H.C. 
Calvert, N. 


Colborne, N. W. R. 


Cuthbert, J. R. 
Dillon, hon. H. A. 
Dundas, hon. C, L. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Eden, hon. G. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Ferguson, gen. 
Folkestone, visc. 


Grattan, rt. hon. H. 


Grant, G. M. 
Greenhill, R. 
Gower, lord G. L. 
Grenfell, P. 
Hussey, T. 
Harboard, hon. E, 
Hibbert, G. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Herbert, hon. W. 
Horner, F. 


Hutchinson, hon. C. 


Halsey, Jos. 
Ingleby, sir W. 
Kemp, T. 
Kensington, lord 
King, sir J. D. 
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Knox, hon. T. 
Knight, Robt. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lyttelton, hon, W. 
Lemon, sir W, 
Langton, G. 
Latouche, R. 
Martin, H. 
Morris, E. 
Morpeth, vise, 
Milton, vise. 
Macdonald, J. 


. Maule, hon. W. 


Madocks, W. 
Mills, Wm. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
O’ Hara, C. 
Ossulston, lord 
OCallaghen, J, 
Ord, W. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G, 
Piggott, sir A. 
Power, R. 
Prittie, hon.’F. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir 8, 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sharp, R. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, 8. 
Smith, G. 
Speir, A. 
Scudamore, R, Pi 
Shipley, col. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Taylor, W. 
Tarleton, gen. 
Tremayne, L. H. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Williams, sir R. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Ward, hon. J. 
Western, C. C. 
Wilkins, W. 
TELLERS. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Giles, D. 


Barrack Estimates.] The Reportol 
the Committee of Supply being brought 


up and read, 


Mr. Fremantle objected to the Barrack 


Estimates. 


He said, that the barrack to 


be erected in the Regent’s Park was esti- 
mated to cost 133,500/. which was only to 
contain 416 men, which would be at the 
rate of $50l. per man. Thatat Liverpool, 
which was to contain 2 regiments of itt 
fantry, would cost 82,000/.; and that # 
Bristol, for only 800 men, was estim 

at 60,000/. making a total of 275,0001. for 
three barracks. He then argued at lengli 
on the general extravagance of expentl- 
ture in the barrack system, which 
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since the commencement of the war, cost 
the country upwards of 15 millions. 
When this enormous sum was taken into 
consideration, he was convinced the House 
would pause before they voted such a large 
aiditional sum as that now required, till 
they saw the estimate and the plan, and 
could thereby form something like a cor- 
rect idea of the real expence. 

Mr. Wharton contended, that the hon. 
entleman had mixed the barrack expen- 
diture with the building of barracks, and 
that the whole expence of barracks since 
the commencement of the war, did not 
amount to within ‘two millions of the sum 
he had stated. 

Mr. Whitbread propesed instead of the 
word “ now,” “ this day se’nnight.” 

A conversation took place, in which Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Wilberforce, Sir J. New- 
port, and Mr. Bankes, spoke in favour of 
the amendment; and it was at length 
agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. Bankes, 
that the report should be agreed to, with 
respect to all the articles, except those 
which related to the: barracks, and that 
they should be deferred till this day 
se’nnight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 15. 


PeriTtONs FROM DUNFERMLINE AND STIR- 
LING RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Inpia Company’s Cuarrer.] A Pe- 
tition of the provost magistrates and com- 
mon council of the royal burgh of Dun- 
fermline, in council assembled, was pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

“That, in the view of the approaching 
expiration of the Charter of the united 
company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies, by which a commercial monopoly 
enjoyed by that company, in the hum- 
ble opinion of the petitioners, highly pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country at 
large, they beg leave respectfully to con- 
vey to the House their sentiments on a 
subject of such great and general impor- 
lance, and especially at a crisis when, from 
the continental restrictions on the trade 
md manufactures of Great Britain and 

land, the commercial interests of the 
one have suffered incalculable injury ; 

that, far from presuming to obtrude 
ay particular suggestions on-a subject to 
which the united wisdom of the legislature 
Snow called, the future government of 
itish India, and disclaiming all inter- 
ference with the East India trading com- 





pany, either in their corporate capacity 
or otherways, the petitioners, confiding in 
the liberal and enlightened views and wis- 
dom of parliament, humbly hope and trust 
that the exclusive privileges of the com- 
pany may not be renewed or continued, 
and that the East India trade may be made 
admissible to all the subjects of the empire, 
a measure that will certainly afford an ex- 
tensive field for the employment of mer- 
cantile talents and capital, now rendered 
nearly dormant through the tyrannic policy 
of a lawless despot, beyond whose iron 
grasp, the opening a field for a free and 
unfettered trade with so large a.portion of 
the globe, comprehended under the ex- 
clusive grant to the East India company, 
holds out a fortunate substitute for the tem- 
porary loss of European commerce; and 
praying the House to adopt such measures 
as may render it lawful for any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, from and after the Ist day 
of March 1814, to carry on, from any of 
the ports of the United Kingdom, a free 
and unlimited trade with the British pos- 
sessions in India, and other countries si- 
tuated to the East of the Cape of Good 
Hope and to the West of Cape Horn.” ~ 


A Petition of the guildry of Stirling, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

«« That, in the prospect of the East India 
company’s charter being soon expired, 
the petitioners beg leave respectfully to 
address the House on this very important 
subject, so highly interesting to the em- 
pire at large; and that they humbly plead 
the natural right that every British sub- 
ject has to exercise a free trade with every 
country dependent upon or in amity with 
the British empire ; that the experience of 
past ages sufficiently proves the general 
inexpediency of commercial monopolies ; 
that the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the East India company, while it has ex- 
cluded British subjects from any partici- 
pation in the trade, so far from operating 
to the advantage of the company, has laid 
them under the necessity of frequently 
applying to government for enormous 
sums of the public money to support their 
establishment, so that even in this respect 
it isa national grievance; and that it is 
extremely discouraging, and in itself un- 
natural, that the merchants of foreign na- 
tions should be allowed the benefit of a 
free trade to British possessions of such 
magnitude, which is denied to British 
merchants ; and the circumstance of Ame- 
ricans and other foreign nations carrying 
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on trade with those countries comprehend- 
ed in the East India company’s charter, 
completely refutes the arguments urged 
by those interested in the monopoly, of a 
free trade being prejudicial to private 
merchants, and that the petitioners hum- 
bly beg leave farther to state, that the 
continuance of this monopoly bears pecu- 
liarly hard on British merchants at present, 
when our inveterate foe is exerting all his 
power to shut out this nation from com- 
mercial intercourse with the continent of 
Europe, which renders the continuation of 
that system peculiarly inexpedient; and 
that, on the, other hand, the admission of a 
free and unfettered trade with such a large 
proportion of the population of the globe 
most fortunately presents a very seasonable 
substitute for the loss of European com- 
merce, the vast extent of countries and va- 
riety of climates, situated between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
affording au extensive field for mercantile 
talents and capital, beyond the tyrannical 
grasp of the enemy ; and such an opening 
cannot fail to prove highly gratifying and 
beneficial to the British empire at large, 
strengthen and secure its vital interests, by 
reviving languishing commerce and ma- 
nufactures at home, and most cftectually- 
defeating the grand object of our invete- 
rate foe on the continent; and praying 
the House neither to renew nor continue the 
exclusive privileges of the East India com- 
pany, and in its wisdom to adopt such mea- 
sures as may render it lawful for any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, from and after the 
Ist day of March 1814, to carry on from 
all ports of the United Kingdom a free and 
unlimited trade with the British possessions 
in India, and with all other countries 
situated to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the west of Cape Horn.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


_ PETITION oF THE RomAN CATHOLICS OF 
Conk. | Mr. Hutchinson said, that he held in 
his hand a Petition from the Catholic inha- 
bitants of the county and city of Cork, pray- 
ing, that all persons professing the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, might be relieved 
from the pressure of those disabilities and 
disqualifications under which they at pre- 
sent laboured: it was not his intention to 
go then at all into the discussion of a ques- 
tion, which was soon to be treated in a 
manner so much more suitable to its im- 
portance, but he begged the attention of 
the House, to the language and character 
of the Petition itself, It was every way 


Petition from the Roman Catholics of Cork. 
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worthy of the great cause in behalf of 
which it was preferred ; in bold and consti. 
tutional language ; it called uponthat House 
to make the British constitution stronger 
than it then was, by extending it to every 
British subject. Itspoke a language worthy 
of men, who knew how to value the rights 
they applied for, such as freemen should 
at. all times use, and a British parliament 
should at no period be unwilling to hear, 
He had also to state, that every signatureto 
the ‘Petition was the hand-writing of the 
person whose name it specified, compre. 
hending almost all the Catholic respecta- 
bility, weight, influence, and property of 
the county. He could also assure the 
House, that there had been no sort of inter. 
ference made use of to swell the numberof 
the signatures, every man was lefi to doas 
he pleased, a circumstance that must have 
created rather an awkward sort of contrast, 
to that feverish anxiety evinced in other 
quarters to procure signatures to a Petition 
of a very different tendency. He strongly 
deprecated every interposition of this sort 
as most unconstitutional, as an attempt to 
disguise from parliament the real senti- 
ments of the Protestants of Ireland, upon 
the subject of the claims of their Catholic 
Aellow-subjects. The Petition was then 
brought up and read ; setting forth, 

« That, contemplating the warning fate 
of surrounding nations, and the fearful 
disparity of our physical means in the vital 
conflict in which we are engaged, the Pe- 
titioners respectfully express, as_ they 
deeply feel, a serious and surely not irra 
tional apprehension of the result, unless the 
legislature in its wisdom shall hasten to 
oppose an effectual counterpoise to; the 
mighty power now wielded with such ran- 
corous hostility for our destruction ;. and 


this great object, it appears to. the Peti- 


tioners, can only be achieved, by calling 
into instantaneous action, and combining, 
in protection of these threatened realms, 
every vigorous and quickening impulse, 
all the elements of generous and moral 
feeling that can animate and exalt, the 
human breast ; and yet, amidst the crowd- 
ing terrors of these days, in-a war empha 
tically distinguished as a war of principle, 
when anenlightened policy would be anx- 
ious to communicate the equal benefits, in 


order to infuse the unconquered. spirit of 


freedom, the Petitioners behold, with con- 
cern and dismay, a vast majority of the 
population of this land still degraded and 
discouraged ; above four millions of # 
gallant and Joyal people are summoned 
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shed their blood in support of a constitu- 
tion which unnerves the hand raised in its 
defence, by intercepting its fair reward, 
and checks the aspiration of their genius 
by the opposition of ungenerous barriers 
to its course ; they are precluded from nu- 
merous offices of trust and honour, the ob- 
jects and incentives of a noble emulation, 
though to many of these the more favoured 
alien is invited at home, and all are open, 
with the concurrence of the House, to the 
newly conquered Catholic subject abroad ; 
the native Catholic alone, as if marked by 
the reprobating stamp of nature, is pro- 
nounced unworthy of making his services, 
in every station, acceptable to his sove- 
reign, or useful to his country ; and that 
these proscriptive statutes, the Petitioners 
lament to say, have transplanted from 
their natural soil the talents and fortunes 
of many an able statesman and valiant 
soldier ; born to diffuse lustre on their 
own, and compelled to promote the glo- 
ries of another land; the Petitioners claim, 
as their kindred, while they deplore to 
their country, the loss of many names of 
renown in foreign annals, and on the pre- 
sent great theatre of war, they trace, in 
some of the most distinguished actors, 
the blood and spirit of banished Irish- 
men; and that still a system, so injurious 
in its operation, generated in times and 
under circumstances of which the very 
shadow has passed away, is, they blush 
to add, attempted to be justified by 
imputations aspersive of their morality 
as Christians, and allegiance as subjects, 
their enemies, and the enemies of the 
edifice, would fain blot from the page 
of history, and from the recollection of 
the House; that to their Catholic ances- 
tors, Britons are mainly indebted for the 
transcendent blessings of their constitu- 
tion; they laid the firmest basis of the 
empire; and it surely is an ungenerous 
retribution to their memory to make the 
creed they professed a title of exclusion 
from the more perfect fabric; that religion, 
they are bound to infer, could inculcate 
nothing dangerous to society or prejudicial 
to the state, the sole and paramount sway 
ofwhich was owned by those men who 
first defined the grand outlines of our civil 
nights, and the influence of which, at the 
present day, subjects the master passions 
of our nature, even interest and ambition, 
to the controul of conscience ; -by moral 
man alone is that sacred bar held insepa- 
rable and inviolate which the law has in- 
lerposed between the Petitioners and the 
(VOL, XXII ) 
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attainment of their wishes; and that here 
they hope they shall be indulged in ad- 
ducing, as a crowning proof of the tenets 
and practice of their ancient faith, the 
sublime example of its spiritual head,t he 
suffering and magnanimous Pius, who 
stands an illustrious monument of glory to 
his religion, and of shame to many Chris- 
tian princes; on him humiliations have 
been heaped, and the cup of bitterness 
impotently exhausted ; immovable in con- 
scious rectitude, he alone has defied the 
vengeance of a ruthless power, and, as be- 
came the great minister of peace,’refused 


| to join a confederacy leagued for the 


overthrow of these kingdoms ; his despoiler 
they may confidently maintain will meet 
little countenance or partiality from Ca- 
tholic Ireland; and that the Petitioners 
will not stoop further to repel these ca- 
lumnies, which even their propagators do 
not believe, but they refer with compla- 
cency, to the solemn recognition of their 
meritorious demeanor by their own par- 
liament, when it first invited them to the 
threshold of the constitution, a measure 
wise and salutary at the time, but doubly 
grateful as a spontaneous emanation from 
the royal breast; the benign and parental 
source, they are proud to acknowledge, of 
numerous other gracious favours; and 
with equal pleasure do the Petitioners ap- 
peal to the honourable and decisive testi- 
mony of their Protestant fellow citizens, 
whose just discernment has long obliter- 
ated, in society, the partial demarcations 
of the law; with them the Petitioners are 
blended in all the sympathies of private 
life and communion of dearest interests ; 
they would open wide, and hail as rea- 
son’s trinmph, their unqualified admission 
to the sanctuary of British freedom, for to 
them they have amply proved how deeply 
they have imbibed, and how prepared 
they are to vindicate its principles; they 
witnessed and they cheered their late as- 
sertion, constitutional they trust, and au- 
thorized of that radical provision of its 
guardian law, the right they at this. mo- 
ment exercise of addressing the House ; 
and the Petitioners therefore feel warranted 
respectfully, but most earnestly, to impress 
on the wisdom of the House the policy of 
cherishing those elements of harmony and 
conciliation, which will unite in consenta- 
neous impulse all the energies of the state, 
will elect for their rulers, in the bosoms of 
enfranchised Irishmen, a temple of ever- 
lasting gratitude, and impart vigour to the 
arm, and ardour to the heart, of every ine 
(2B) 
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dividual of this nation; the time and talent 
too they consume in complaint will be de- 
voted, unfettered and undivided to the 
common cause; and that, it is reserved, 
the Petitioners presume to hope, for the 
House, and it is worthy the character of 
enlightened statesmen, to redeem at length 
the great name of the British empire from 
the disparaging imputation of sacrificing 
an eternal principle of justice, and a com- 
manding maxim of legislation, to a passing 
expediency and to fleeting events ; an 
praying the House, in this crisis of unpre- 
cedented emergency, to hearken to the 
monitory voice of those great luminaries 
of their councils, whose discerning patrio- 
tism has identified their cause with the se- 
curity of these realms, and who have ex- 
horted the House, as they contemplate a 
successful resistance to our inveterate foe, 
to make a brave and gallant people happy 
in the possession, and invincible under the 
banners of the British constitution, by the 
repeal of those laws so manifestly hostile 
to its genuine spirit.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Pusiic DerauLters.] Sir J. Newport 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for an in- 
struction to the Committee of Public Ex- 
penditure, to enquire into the balance due 
to the public in consequence of certain 
public defalcations. He admitted that, 
with respect to some of those defaulters, a 
great part, if not the whole of the money, 
had been recovered ; but it was as certain, 
that with respect to many others, but a 
very small part had been recovered, and 
in some, that the whole had been irrecove- 
rably lost. He thought that the public 
had aright to be put in possession of an 
accurate detail of what was lost, and what 
recovered, ineach of those instances ; they 
had, in short, a right to know the actual 
state of those accounts: it was but justice 
to the individuals, who had so far lessened 
the culpability of their conduct by paying 
up the whole of the deficiency, that the 
public should know that such individuals 
had made the best amends within their 

ower ; it was necessary too, that the pub- 
ic should know, what progress had been 
made, or was making, in the recovery of 
the sums due, and what was the amount of 
thdse sums which were concluded to be ir- 
recoverably lost to the public. These 
were matters which he thought it became 
the duty of that House at any time to in-. 
vestigate, more especially in so advanced 
& period of the life of the present parlia- 
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ment. In the case of general Delancey, 
the balance due in March, 1806, amount. 
ed to 97,0001. though in the December of 
1804, he had been called upon to make up. 
his accounts. With respect to Mr. Steele, 
he was glad to learn, that the public were 
not likely to be a sufferer, but still it was 
desirable that the public should have au. 
thentic evidence of that circumstance, 
With respect to the case of Boyd, Benfield 
and Co. he understood that the claims 
upon the interest of the 100,000/, advanced 
to them were still in a course of legal pro. 


ceeding.. With respect to Mr. Hunt, the 


defalcation amounted to 93,000/. he thought 
it expedient that the public should know 
how much of that large sum had beenas 
yet recovered, or was considered as irres 
coverable. He wished also to know, whe- 
ther that person’s pension was still conti- 
nued to him, or whether it had been finally 
withdrawn? The case of the Dutch com- 
missioners, of Mr. Villiers of the Marine 
Pay Office, and of Mr. Charles Barnes, 
called for investigation, as to each of those 
particulars, Mr. Chinnery’s defalcation, 
he understood, had exceeded 80,000I. and 
that legal advice having been taken by the 
bail of Mr. Chinnery, they were considered 
as exonerated, because there had not been 
due diligence used on the part of Mr. Chin- 
nery’s superiors in office, on the first sus- 
picion upon their parts of the defalcation. 
The next case had not yet been before the 
House, it was taken from the 12th Report 
of the Board of Works of Ireland, and it 
appeared, that between the years 1796 and 
1802, when the office of Treasurer to the 
Board of Trade was abolished, the sum of 
1,835,000/. had gone into the hands of the 
Treasurer, and was to that day unaccounted 
for. The noble lord had been frequently 
called on to make out his accounts, but the~ 
answer uniformly was, that the accounts 
were in a state of preparation. This was 
one of the many cases that shewed the ne- 
cessity of the motion with which he sbould 
now conclude. The right hon, baronet 
then moved, “ That it be an instruction to 
the Committee appointed to. examine and 
consider what regulations and checks have 
been established in order to controul the 
several branches of the public.expenditure 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and how fat 
the same have been ei‘ectual; and what fut 
ther measures can be ::dopted for reducing 
any part of the said expenditure, or dimi- 
nishing the amount of salaries and emolu- 
ments, without detriment to the public set 
vice ;—That they do examine into the pre 
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sent state of account of the several balances 
of money which have been reported on, 
or have since appeared to the said Com- 
mittee to be due and owing to the public, 
or which have been stated in any report 
laid before this House by the commis- 
sioners of military or naval enquiry, or 
by the parliamentary commissioners of 
enquiry, or the commissioners of imprest 
accounts in Ireland, to be so due and 
owing; and that they do, with all conve- 
nient speed, lay before the House an ab- 


stract account thereof, and of their opi-, 


nions thereupon, specifying particularly 
the amount of the several balances origi- 
nally appearing due, the sums which have 
been received thereout, with the date of 
such receipts; whether any and which of 
the remaining balances may be considered 
as entirely irrecoverable, and also the pro- 
gress of any measures takeh towards such 
recovery, or the adjustment of such 
balances; and whether any and which of 
the persons, who have been deficient in 
their payments, continue to enjoy any 
place or office of trust or profit or pension 
under the crown.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived, that the powers of the Committee 
were already sufficient for those purposes; 
ifnot, he had no objection to the present 


motion. It was another question whether 
the Committee ought to apply itself imme- 
diately to this object, so as to supersede all 


other business. As to the pension of Mr. 
Hunt, it, had been all along withdrawn 
effectually, though not formally till last 
year. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the Committee had 
the power, and if he had thought it expe- 
dient that the state of the balance should 
be known before the end of the session, he 
would, as chairman of that Committee, 
have undertaken the labour: as it was, he 
was ready to begin the business imme- 
diately, though, perhaps, it might be better 
not to embrace that mass of subjects to 
which their attention was now directed. 

Mr. Long took that opportunity of ex- 
plaining a circumstance which had oc- 
curred upon a former night, and which 
his absence had precluded him from then 
adverting to. An hon. baronet (sir F. 
Burdett) had stated, that though the prin- 
Cipal had been paid back to the public by 
Mr. Steele, the interest was lost. He there- 
fore begged leave to state, that not only 
the whole of the principal had been paid 
up, but also every shilling of the interest. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested 
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the propriety of omitting that part of the 
motion instructing the Committee, ‘and re- 
taining merely that part of it that em- 
powered them—thereby leaving the Com- 
mittee to its own discretion. 

Sir J. Newport repeated his reasons for 
wishing that, before the session closed, the 
public might be put in full possession of 
the most accurate details that could be 
made out respecting these defalcations. 

The motion, as originally worded, was, 
then put and carried. | 


Corporat PuNISHMENTS IN THE ARMY. ] 
The Hon. Mr. Bennet rose to make the 
motion of which he had given notice re- 
specting corporal punishments in the 
army. He began by observing, that he 
could not anticipate any serious objections 
to the motion which he was about to make. 
Returns were regularly laid before the 
House of the number of capital punish- 
ments inflicted, and he did not perceive 
that any greater inconvenience or danger 
was likely to result from publishing the 
number of punishments in the army. The 
punishments to which he now alluded were 
such as were not generally known ; they 
were most debasing and degrading to the 
soldiers; and were attended with such 
cruelty and inhumanity that they were 
inflicted in secret, in holes and corners. 
[Hear, hear! from the ministerial 
benches.] He repeated it—in holes and 
corners ; because it would not be possible 
to inflict so much torture and ignominy in 
open day, and in the face of the world, 
without the presence of an army to keep 
down the indignation of the people. The 
horrors of the middle passage had led to 
the destruction of the Slave Trade, and the 
horrors of the present systeia of military 
punishment, he hoped, would soon lead to 
its abolition. It was a mode of punish- 
ment objectionable in the first place be- 
cause its infliction was arbitrary: in the 
second, because it varied with the or 
powers and feelings of the sufferer; an 
in the third, because it had been proved 
to be utterly inefficacious as an example. 
Its abolition would greatly conduce to the 
good of the service by rendering recruit- 
ing more easy, and would be of advantage 
to the discipline of the army by freeing 
soldiers from that disgrace and debase- 
ment they were at present subject to. 
He concluded, therefore, with moving, 
« That there be laid before the House a 
return of the number of Corporal Punish 
ments inflicted in the army, in the militia, 
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and in the local militia during the last 
7 years, up to January, 1812, specifying 
the offences, where committed, and the 
number of lashes inflicted respectively.” 
Mr. C. Adams spoke against the motion. 
Mr. Manners Sutton conceived, that if 
it was the object of the hon. mover to re- 
vive the debate on the question of corpo- 
ral punishment, this object might be at- 
tained without acceding to the present 
motion. If the returns were desired 
merely for the purpose of examining whe- 
ther there were any cases of aluse, he 
thought it hardly a fair proceeding; and 
that the only ground which could induce 
the House to consent to the motion was 
the previous production of such cases. It 
certainly would not be difficult to procure 
the returns, because under the excellent 
system of management introduced and 
adopted by the commander in chief, the 
most minute records were preserved. The 
present illustrious commander in chief had 
jaboured incessantly to bring the disci- 
pline of the army to the highest possible 
state of perfection, and as speedily and 
generally as possible to do away corporal 
punishment; but such an alteration could 
be effected only by degrees. There was 
much variety of opinion on the subject, 
even in the army; and he believed if that 
whole body was consulted, whether cor- 
poral punishment should be altogether 
abolished, there would be as much dif- 
ference on the subject among the men in 
the ranks, as among the officers who com- 
manded them, No slur ought to be 
thrown on the administration of the army, 
without just cause. As to the effects of the 
punishment on the discipline of the army, 
what better answer could be given than 
to appeal to the character of that army, 
and the mutual attachment that prevailed 
between the officer and the soldier. His 
great objection to the revival of this dis- 
' Cussion was, that it tended to unsettle the 
inilitary mind, to lead the army to believe 
that there must be grievances, though to 
them unknown, whichcaused the subject to 
be so often agitated. He could not see how 
the abstract question could be elucidated 
or assisted by the production of these re- 
turns; and as he believed that no practi- 
cal advantage could result from it, while 
its natural effect must be to impute remiss- 
ness to the commander in chief, whose in- 
defatigable attention to the welfare, inte- 
rests and even comfort of the soldier was 
denied by none, he felt himself compelled 
to withhold his assent from the motion. 





Mr. Abercromby said, he thought no. 
thing could be farther from a slur on the 
army than the present motion. On the 
contrary, if such an account were annually 
laid on the table, it would, according to 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s account 
of the attention of the commander in chief 
to the army, redound more to his honour 
than any thing that could be done by con. 
cealment. Nothing also would be 4 
likely to give a new tone of feeling to of. 
ficers in general, as the consciousness that 
the legislature would review their pro. 
ceedings. He should, therefore, vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed himself to be 
of the same opinion. The refusal to grant 
the paper moved for, shewed that some 
abuses did exist; be thought, therefore, it 
ought to be produced ; and in voting for 
that productign, he disclaimed any inten- 
tion of censuring the commander in chief, 
or the military system of which he was at 
the head. 

Sir F. Burdett declared, that when the 
right hon. and learned gentleman an- 
nounced his intention to oppose the mo- 
tion, he had expected to hear rather more 
cogent reasons for his so doing. He had 
talked indeed of the necessity of pro- 
ducing some grave case as a foundation 
for this motion, but he seemed to forget 
that many such ‘cases had been already 
brought before the consideration of the 
House. He had himself on a former occa 
sion stated the instance of several men 
who had died at Gibraltar in consequence 
of flogging, as declared by the surgeon in 
the first instance, although he was after. 
wards induced to alter the return to “ died 
of fever,”’ and he had also stated, that se- 
veral officers who had refused to joinin 
that barbarous proceeding, had been dis-- 
missed the service, although on their re- 
turn to this country they were re-instated 
on the representations of a distinguished 
officer (lord Hutchinson) to the Com- 
mander in Chief. He had recently seen 
in the public prints, many statements of 
suickle committed, in order to avoid this 
dreadful punishment, and that those men 
who had attempted suicide ineffectually, 
had actually received additional punish- 
ment for the attempt. To these state 
mepts he was inclined to give credit, be- 
cause they could not be made, if false, 
without danger to the publishers. As to 
the compliments so often paid to the of 
ficers of the army, he believed, and he was 
not inclined to flatter any man, particu 
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larly in that House, that like the rest of 
their countrymen, they were not deficient 
jn humanity, but it was the frequency of 
these spectacles of horror and suffering 
that necessarily familiarised them to such 
scenes, and gradually extinguished all the 
livelier sympathies of their nature.—He 
had once mentioned to the House the case 
ofa man of 70, who was condemned for 
some trivial offence to be flogged. He 
pleaded that he had been 50 years in the 
service, he pleaded too the excellence of 
his general character, and that it was not 
the pain but the shame, and the shame 
only, that alarmed him. In spite of every 
remonstrance however—notwithstanding 
his age and his long and meritorious ser- 
vice—he was flogged. In “the Isle of 
Wight, no long time ago, a boy of 16 was 
sentenced to the same punishment, and he 
pleaded his youth in mitfgation. But 
neither the feebleness of age, nor the in- 
discretion of tender years availed against 
the supposed necessity of making military 
examples by the application of the dis- 
graceful lash; for example surely was 
the only object, as it could not be said to 
be improvement. ;To him it appeared 
astonishing that men having the forms and 
feelings of their species cold hear with 
indifference and coolness, the recital of 
such atrocious cruelties. The situation of 
the English soldier was at this moment 
scandalously unprotected ; no coroner’s 
inquest sat upon his remains, he was con- 
fined where no friend could approach him, 
towhom he might relate his tale of woe, 
or from whom he might receive the con- 
solation of a sympathising concern. He 
had lately heard of the case of a man 
named Tork, who being ordered to be 
flogged, his wife set out from Yorkshire to 
visit him, and on her arrival at the quarters 
of the regiment, she met his body carried 
by his comrades to the grave, he having 
died in consequence of the severity of his 
punishment.—Was the House then to be 
told that there existed no grounds for in- 
stituting any enquiry? The right hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed to think, 
that it was a_kind of indecorous proceed- 
ing for the House of Commons to interfere 
at all with what might be said to fall under 
the exercise of the royal prerogative. 
This was. a doctrine about the unconstitu- 
tional nature of which it was not neces- 
sary to say any thing; but he would ask 
Whether the crown could carry into effect 
any one of the articles of war, or keep 
alive the army or its discipline without 
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the previous consent and sanction of that 
House? What then was it but a most 
flimsy pretence, a weak and miserable 
subterfuge, to talk of the slur or the im- 
plied censure which the motion conveyed 
with respect to those who had entrusted 
tothem the management of the army ? 
The right hon. and learned gentleman had 
bestowed abundant panegyric on the con- 
duct of the Commander in Chief, and sup- 
posing it all to be perfectly applicable 
and well merited, it was at the same 
time altogether beside the present ques- 
tion. He had no doubt that the Com- 
mander in Chief, as well as other military 
men, were possessed of humane sentiments, 
but habit in time got the better of those 
tender feelings; and if it did not entirely 
eradicate them, imperceptibly blunted and 
subdued them.—The right hon. gentleman 
talked of no case having been made out, 
but he would assert on the contrary, that 
there was a profusion of evidence which 
he himself was prepared to produce, in 
proof of all be had stated, and all of which 
concurred to establish oné conclusion, that 
the punishment was inhuman, had been 
ofien inhumanly exercised, and was at once 
repugnant to the dictates of reason, justice, 
and humanity. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman, however, treated al] this 
with levity, and betrayed an indiffer- 
ence of manner, and coldness of feel- 
ing—that seemed to him utterly incon- 
sistent with a due sense or correct come 
prehension of the infernal nature of the 
infliction. He seemed to treat the subject 
as a boy might be expected to treat the 
whipping of a puppy dog. He himself 
looked at it in another light, and in its real 
colours. He saw it unite a degree of tor- 
ture, with a still greater degree of igno- 
miny and shame, which it was scarcely 
possible to imagine that human beings 
could have devised, except from the mo- 
tive of imitating the supposed torments of 
the damned. Was it remembered that the 
instrument of torture was the cat-of-nine- 
tails, that when the wretched victim was 
fixed to the halberts in order to have the 
flesh torn from his bones, each separate 
lash inflicted nine stripes, every one of 
which was capable of drawing blood from 
the body! But in his opinion, horrible. 
as the punishment was in point of the bo- 
dily torture which it created, its effects 
upon the moral feelings of shame and ho- 
nourable pride, were still more grievous 
and deplorable. It was the disgrace which 
never could be obliterated, that in his 
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and in the local militia during the last 
7 years, up to January, 1812, specifying 
the offences, where committed, and the 
number of lashes inflicted respectively.” 
Mr. C. Adams spoke against the motion. 
Mr. Manners Sutton conceived, that if 
it was the object of the hon. mover to re- 
vive the debate on the question of corpo- 
ral punishment, this object might be at- 
tained without acceding to the present 
motion. If the returns were desired 
merely for the purpose of examining whe- 
ther there were any cases of aluse, he 
thought it hardly a fair proceeding; and 
that the only ground which could induce 
the House to consent to the motion was 
the previous production of such cases. It 
certainly would not be difficult to procure 
the returns, because under the excellent 
system of management introduced and 
adopted by the commander in chief, the 
most minute records were preserved. The 
present illustrious commander in chief had 
jaboured incessantly to bring the disci- 
pline of the army to the highest possible 
state of perfection, and as speedily and 
generally as possible to do away corporal 
punishment; but such an alteration could 
be effected only by degrees. There was 
much variety of opinion on the subject, 
even in the army; and he believed if that 
whole body was consulted, whether cor- 
poral punishment should be altogether 
abolished, there would be as much dif- 
ference on the subject among the men in 
the ranks, as among the officers who com- 
manded them, No slur ought to be 
thrown on the administration of the army, 
without just cause. As to the effects of the 
punishment on the discipline of the army, 
what better answer could be given than 
to appeal to the character of that army, 
and the mutual attachment that prevailed 
between the officer and the soldier. His 
great objection to the revival of this dis- 
' Cussion was, that it tended to unsettle the 
inilitary mind, to lead the army to believe 
that there must be grievances, though to 
them unknown, which caused the subject to 
be so often agitated. He could not see how 
the abstract question could be elucidated 
or assisted by the production of these re- 
turns; and as he believed that no practi- 
cal advantage could result from it, while 
its natural effect must be to impute remiss- 
ness to the commander in chief, whose in- 
defatigable attention to the welfare, inte- 
rests and even comfort of the soldier was 
denied by none, he felt himself compelled 
to withhold his assent from the motion. 
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Mr. Abercromby said, he thought no- 
thing .could be farther from a slur on the 
army than the present motion. On the 
contrary, if such an account were annually 
laid on the table, it would, according to 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s account 
of the attention of the commander in chief 
to the army, redound more to his honour 
than any thing that could be done by con. 
cealment. Nothing also would be 
likely to give a new tone of feeling to of 
ficers in general, as the consciousness that 
the legislature would review their pro- 
ceedings. He should, therefore, vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed himself to be 
of the same opinion. ‘The refusal to grant 
the paper moved for, shewed that some 
abuses did exist; be thought, therefore, it 
ought to be produced ; and in voting for 
that productign, he disclaimed any inten- 
tion of censuring the commander in chief, 
or the military system of which he was at 
the head. 

Sir F. Burdett declared, that when the 
right hon. and learned gentleman an- 
nounced his intention to oppose the mo- 
tion, he had expected to hear rather more 
cogent reasons for his so doing. He had 
talked indeed of the necessity of pro- 
ducing some grave case as a foundation 
for this motion, but he seemed to forget 
that many such cases had been already 
brought before the consideration of the 
House. He had himself on a former occa 
sion stated the instance of several men 
who had died at Gibraltar in consequence 
of flogging, as declared by the surgeon in 
the first instance, although he was after- 
wards induced to alter the return to “ died 
of fever,’’ and he had also stated, that see 
veral officers who had refused to join in 


that barbarous proceeding, had been dis 


missed the service, although on their re- 
turn to this country they were re-instated 
on the representations of a distinguished 
officer (lord Hutchinson) to the Com- 
mander in Chief. He had recently seen 
in the public prints, many statements of 
suicide committed, in order to avoid this 
dreadful punishment, and that those men 
who had attempted suicide ineffectually, 
had actually received additional punish 
ment for the attempt. To these state 
mepts he was inclined to give credit, be- 
cause they could not be made, if false, 
without danger to the publishers. As to 
the compliments so often paid to the of 
ficers of the army, he believed, and he was 
not inclined to flatter any man, particu 
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larly in that House, that like the rest of 
their countrymen, they were not deficient 
jn bumanity, but it was the frequency of 
these spectacles of horror and suffering 
that necessarily familiarised them to such 
scenes, and gradually extinguished all the 
livelier sympathies of their nature.—He 
had once mentioned to the House the case 
ofa man of 70, who was condemned for 
some trivial offence to be flogged. He 
pleaded that he had been 50 years in the 
service, he pleaded too the excellence of 
his general character, and that it was not 
the pain but the shame, and the shame 
only, that alarmed him. In spite of every 
remonstrance however—notwithstanding 
his age and his long and meritorious ser- 
vice—he was flogged. In “the Isle of 
Wight, no long time ago, a boy of 16 was 
sentenced to the same punishment, and he 
pleaded his youth in mitfgation. But 
neither the feebleness of age, nor the in- 
discretion of tender years availed against 
the supposed necessity of making military 
examples by the application of the dis- 
graceful lash; for example surely was 
the only object, as it could not be said to 
be improvement. ;To him it appeared 
astonishing that men having the forms and 
feelings of their species cowld hear with 
indifference and coolness, the recital of 
such atrocious cruelties. The situation of 
the English soldier was at this moment 
scandalously unprotected ; no coroner’s 
inquest sat upon his remains, he was con- 
fined where no friend could approach him, 
towhom he might relate his tale of woe, 
or from whom he might receive the con- 
solation of a sympathising concern. He 
had lately heard of the case of a man 
named Tork, who being ordered to be 
flogged, his wife set out from Yorkshire to 
visit him, and on her arrival at the quarters 
of the regiment, she met his body carried 
by his comrades to the grave, he having 
died in consequence of the severity of his 
punishment.—Was the House then to be 
told that there existed no grounds for in- 
stituting any enquiry? The right hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed to think, 
that it was a kind of indecorous proceed - 
ing for the House of Commons to interfere 
at all with what might be said to fall under 
the exercise of the royal prerogative. 
This was. a doctrine about the unconstitu- 
tional nature of which it was not neces- 
sary to say any thing; but he would ask 
Whether the crown could carry into effect 
any one of the articles of war, or keep 
alive the army or its discipline without 
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the previous consent and sanction of that 
House? What then was it but a most 
flimsy pretence, a weak and miserable 
subterfuge, to talk of the slur or the im- 
plied censure which the motion conveyed 
with respect to those who had entrusted 
tothem the management of the army ? 
The right bon. and Jearned gentleman had 
bestowed abundant panegyric on the con- 
duct of the Commander in Chief, and sup- 
posing it all to be perfectly applicable 
and well merited, it was at the same 
time altogether beside the present ques- 
tion. He had no doubt that the Com- 
mander in Chief, as well as other military 
men, were possessed of humane sentiments, 
but habit in time got the better of those 
tender feelings; and if it did not entirely 
eradicate them, imperceptibly blunted and 
subdued them.—The right hon. gentleman 
talked of no case having been made out, 
but he would assert on the contrary, that 
there was a profusion of evidence which 
he himself was prepared to produce, in 
proof of all be had stated, and all of which 
concurred to establish oné conclusion, that 
the punishment was inhuman, had been 
often inhumanly exercised, and was at once 
repugnant to the dictates of reason, justice, 
and humanity. The right hon, and learned 
gentleman, however, treated al] this 
with Jevity, and betrayed an indiffer- 
ence of manner, and coldness of feel- 
ing—that seemed to him utterly incon- 
sistent with a due sense or correct come 
prehension of the infernal nature of the 
infliction. He seemed to treat the subject 
as a boy might be expected to treat the 
whipping of a puppy dog. He himself 
looked at it in another light, and in its real 
colours. He saw it unite a degree of tor- 
ture, with a still greater degree of igno- 
miny and shame, which it was scarcely 
possible to imagine that human beings 
could have devised, except from the mo- 
tive of imitating the supposed torments of 
the damned. Was it remembered that the 
instrument of torture was the cat-of-nine- 
tails, that when the wretched victim was 
fixed to the halberts in order to have the 
flesh torn from his bones, each separate 
lash inflicted nine stripes, every one of 
which was capable of drawing blood from 
the body! But in his opinion, horrible. 
as the punishment was in point of the bo- 
dily torture which it created, its effects 
upon the moral feelings of shame and ho- 
nourable pride, were still more grievous 
and deplorable. It was the disgrace which 
never could be obliterated, that in his 
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mind formed the most important part of 
the evil. And for what offences was this 
torment, was this irrecoverable degrada- 
tion frequently inflicted ? He had heard of 
one case, in which a man was sentenced to 
be flogged for having married. Thus ar- 
bitrary was the power of these military 
tribunals, thus capricious was its exercise. 
But the right hon. and learned gentleman 
was positive that no abuses had taken 
place. Why then refuse the returns, if it 
‘were only to establish a fact so pleasing to 
the country and to the army, and¢so truly 
honourable to those on whom the right 
hon. gentleman had bestowed his eulo- 
gium? His belief however was, that there 
had been great abuse, that there were still 
great abuses, and that great abuses would 
continue, so long as such a system of pu- 
nishment was endured. It was a system 
unworthy of the English nation and of the 
English soldier, and a system which he 
believed would not be allowed to prevail 
in any other country. The right hon. and 
learned gentleman had admitted, that the 
production of the return could do no harm, 
would be productive of no inconvenience, 
and his only objection was the very courtly 
and unparliamentary pretence, that it 
might not be agreeable to the feelings of 
those who happened to be high in rank 
and office. As to the opinion that this 
mode of military punishment had no in- 
jurious effects on the recruiting service, 
he would ask gentlemen to knock at their 
own hearts, and imagine themselves in the 
situation of spectators of this dreadful 
spectacle, and then to say, would this or 
would it not damp their inclinations to 
enter upon a Course of life in which they 
would be exposed to the liability of suf- 
fering the same infliction. He knew well, 
for he had been frequently applied to 
without however possessing the means of 
affording relief, by persons who had de- 
serted merely from the terror of this pu- 
nishment, and who felt the most ardent 
desire of returning to their ranks, if the 

could have been secure from this dreadful 
evil. He believed that the soldiers could 
not be left longer in such a state ; and he 
thought that the people of the country had 
been too indifferent hitherto on this sub- 


ject ; and now, with shame he must con- 
fess it, that it was with some justice that 
the punishment about which the country 
was so indifferent when confined to the 
regular army, had fallen upon the whole 
nation in all the classes in which they 
were liable to be called on for military 
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service. A noble lord had said upon @ 
former debate, that he thought it almog 
impossible that a man could die of re 
ceiving 240 lashes. He, however, remem. 
bered to have read a speech of Baron 
Maseres, attorney-general of Canada, on 
the trial of some officers who had sey. 
tenced a soldier of the name of M‘Donald 
to receive 200 lashes, who after receiyj 
170 of them, was carried to the hospital, 
where after lingering for four days he 
died. In that speech the attorney-general 
for Canada stated, “ that when a man 
had been guilty in France of the murder 
of one of its sovereigns, (Ravaillac for the 
murder of Henry the fourth) the Coungjj 
deliberated on a punishment adequate to 
the enormity of the crime. - They even 
encouraged propositions to be made to 
them for that purpose ; and among othen, 
a butcher proposed to flay the man alive, 
and keep him in that state three days be. 
fore he should die. This proposal ap. 
peared to the council too barbarous even 
for so heinous a crime, and they contented 
themselves with breaking the regicide on 
the wheel, and keeping him two days on 
the rack. Now the officers of this regi- 
ment had, for an offence comparatively 
trivial, inflicted a more cruel death than 
the council of France could bear to hear 
of, even for the murder of a sovereign, and 
more barbarous than even the butcher 
could propose; for he had only thought 
of keeping a man three days in torture, 
while those officers had flayed the man, 
and kept him four days in agony before 
he died.”’ 

Such had been the feelings of a crown 
lawyer formerly, on such a punishment; 
but now crown lawyers and other lawyers 
and members of parliament could speak 
of it with levity, and two hundred lashes, . 
as it seemed, were thought nothing at all 
of in the present state of our army. It 
was known, however, that deaths had 
since taken place in consequence of such 
punishment, and that many suicides had 
occurred from the apprehension of them. 
There was also published in a provincial 
paper an instance of a serjeant in a ve 
teran battalion, of the name of Gill, who 
cut his own throat merely to avoid the 
pain of being obliged to witness a numbet 
of those punishments. He recollected 1 
have read some time ago in the publi¢ 
papers, an article under the title “ Res 
lute Insensibility,” where it was stated 
that a young man, in order to obtain bis 
discharge from the militia, pretended 
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be seized with a total insensibility in all 
his parts, and so resolutely persisted in 
it, that after pins had been run under his 
nails, and every torture ingenuity could 
devise had been exhausted, a surgeon was 
called in, who, supposing that he had met 
with a hurt in the head, recommended 
that he should be trepanned, which ope- 
ration was accordingly performed upon 
him, and it was not till they were scraping 
his brain, that a low groan at length burst 
fom him. He obtained his discharge, 
soon rapidly recovered, and on the rumour 
of a press-gang being in the neighbour- 
hood, disappeared. The name of the 
regiment, and of the surgeon, had been 
stated, and the officers of that regiment 
or the surgeon would have undoubtedly 
contradicted this statement if it could be 
contradicted. And would it after this be 
maintained, that men were not struck 
with dismay, at the very idea of being 
driven into a service, where this punish- 
ment of flogging was part of the system ? 
Would it be alleged that they not only 
would not wish to see it changed ; but, as 
was alleged on the other side, that it even 
formed a bond of union between the of- 
ficer and soldier ? If this was so, he knew 
nothing to which .he could compare that 
sort of affection on the part of the sol- 
diers, except to the idea of Juvenal in 
one of his satires, where it is said, that 
the fish was anxious that it might be taken, 
in order that it might form part of the 
emperor’sdinner. Inthe year 1808 there 
were found to be nearly eight thousand 
blind men inthe army, applying for their 
discharge on that account, but as it, was 
suspected that the greater part of those 
men had caused their own blindness to 
procure their discharge, there was an 
order issued to deprive those discharged 
for this cause, of the benefits of the pen- 
tions they would otherwise have had. 
When it was considered what dreadful 
sufferings men had thus borne or inflicted 
upon themselves to. get their discharge, it 
was hard to believe that the situation of 
asoldier was quite so comfortable as had 

n represented. Young officers were 
obliged to attend these dreadful punish- 
ments in order to inure them to it; and 
private soldiers, who, perhaps, would have 

fortitude enough to have undergone 
them, had often fainted in the ranks at 
being obliged to witness them. He was 
Convinced that if such a practice took 


Place, in the face of day, and the public, 


Itmust: be soon laid aside, and that. it 
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could be continued only in holes and 
corners. He would not disguise his feel- 
ings on the barbarous and ignominious 
punishment which hung over the backs 
of the army, and now, indeed, of the na- 
tion also: nor could he at present join in 
the encomium passed on the Commander 
in Chief, being totally ignorant on the 
subject. If the papers called for were 
once before the House, and warranted that 
encomium, he should feel pleasure in join- 
ing in it; but he could not, without every 
information which could be required be- 
ing before the House, join in covering the 
foulness of the cat-o’-nine-tails. As to 
petitions for reforms, or for the redress of 
grievances, what were they in comparison 
of this measure? If England was to be 
flogged; it was a species of infamy which: 
no other people, he believed, had ever 
been condemned to, or would have en- 
dured. When he saw attempts thus made 
to baffle all enquiry into the actual state 
of things, and to throw dust into the eyes 
of the House, he could not sit still and 
see such despicable chains fastened on 
the people. The great benefit to be de- 
tived from the present motion in his mind 
was, that it had in view the total abolition 
of this punishment, which he trusted would 
be speedily effected. Gentlemen on the 
other side wished to be esteemed religi- 
ous; if they believed the Bible to be the 
word of God, they must agree that this 
was a punishment forbidden by it. Forty 
stripes lacking one, were as many as were 
allowed by that which they themselves 
called the law of God. It was a punish- 
ment against the policy of the military 
law itself. It was known in the military 
code of no other country ; and what was 
there in the nature of the English, that it 
should be palatable to them alone? Was 
it to be endured, that the image of God 
in man should thus be disgraced ? 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that this punish- 
ment was not peculiar to this country, as 
the hon. baronet appeared to imagine ; 
but that among the Romans, the most 
high-minded and military nation of an- 
cient times, corporal punishments were 
allowed. The dictators and consuls were 
attended by lictors, and the order was 
often given “ I, lictor, perge, cedite.”’ In 
the French army, formerly, there was the 
punishment of running the gauntlet, and 
there still was imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, working at fortifications in irons, 
serving on board the gallies in irons, and, 
above all, death, which was inflicted at 
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least 100 times for once that it was in the 
English army. He had conversed with 
many French officers, prisoners in this 
country ; who had assured him, that no- 
thing could be more precarious than the 
condition of the French soldier, or more 
dependent upon the particular character 
or caprice of the officers. As to the num- 
ber of stripes given, he certainly agreed 
with the hon. baronet, that such a number 
should never be given as would endanger 
life; and, indeed, he believed that our 
code was too loose upon this ‘subject. 
He thought that it might, perhaps, be use- 
ful to have our military code revised; and 
he hoped it would be found possible, in 
ordinary cases, to fix the proportion of the 
punishment to each offence. He did not 
think any danger of oppression and cruel- 
ty was to be apprehended in the militia or 
local militia, as in both those services the 
officers were gentlemen accustomed to 
serve on juries, and acquainted with the 
spirit of our constitution. As to the Eng- 
lish being a flogged nation, as the hon. 
baronet expressed it, that was a mistake. 
Punishment was not made for the English 
nation, but for the guilty, or those who 
deserved it. Ignominy depended on pub- 
lic opinion—it was not punishment but 
crime which conferred ignominy. 


b>» Mr. C. W. Wynn would vote for this 
motion, although he was not prepared to 
agree to the total abolition of corporal 


punishment. He thought that the fre- 
quency of it, however, might and ought to 
be much diminished ; and that, except in 
extraordinary cases, such as the suppression 
of a mutiny, corporal punishment ought 
never to be inflicted without previously 
consulting the commanding officer of the 
district. He believed that cruel punish- 
ments frequently proceeded from the mis- 
taken notions of very young officers, who 
considered that nothing was more for the 
good of the army than great strictness and 
severity. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that he felt it im- 
possible to avoid being carried away, in 
some measure, by the powerful effect of 
the statement of the hon. baronet, and by 
the warm feelings which he had displayed 
so honourably, and so forcibly. At the 
same time, when he considered what an 
army was, and how sharp and powerful an 
instrument it had proved against the ene- 
mies of the country, he thought there 
should be great caution used before any 
very important alteration was made in our 
military system. He was aware that ge- 
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nerals of great reputation had expressly 
declared their disapprobation of corporal 
punishment, but at the same time he 
thought that it could not be done away all 
of a sudden, and especially in such times 
as these. It was very satisfactory, how. 
ever, to know, that those punishments were 
now much less frequent than they were 
formerly ; and he thought it might bea 
great improvement to refer those cases 
(whenever they could be referred) to the 
judgment of general courts-martial, rather 
than to the judgment of a few officers, and 
perhaps some of them young and ignorant 
of what was really most conducive to the 
good of the army. As to the difficulty of 
procuring discharges, that had former 
been a great hardship, but considerable 
improvements had already taken place in 
the regulations on that subject, and other 
improvements might be expected. He 
must own he felt a dread of the army look 
ing up either to the House of Commons, 
or to any individual member of it, for re 
dress of their complaints. He should be 
glad to get the information required, but 
not in the way proposed. If the govern- 
ment had such accounts regularly filed at 
some public office, he believed the efléct 
would be produced of diminishing those 
punishments. 

Sir Samuel Romilly begged to call back 
the attention of the House to the question 
really before them. This was not a mo- 
tion for the abolition of corporal punish 
ments, but for the production of certain 
papers regarding military punishments, 
In resisting the production of the paper 
now called for, gentlemen on the other 
side did more mischief to the cause they 
wished to support than any return, how- 
ever great as to the number and extent of 
punishments it contained, which the inge_ 
nuity of man could conceive, could by 
possibility effect. Must not it go outto 
the world that they opposed the produc 
tion of the paper in question, because the 
number of punishments which it contained 
must fill all who perused it with astonish 
ment and horror? And was not this idea 
calculated to irritate ? If the account would 
shew a diminution of punishment, why 
should they run the risk of those miste- 
presentations or exaggerated reports which 
their refusing the information would natt- 
rally produce? It was not the hon. baronet 
therefore who was to blame in making to 
the House a statement calculated to pro 
duce alarm. It was the right hon. gentle 
man opposite, who told the House, thatt 
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roduce the paper called for must lead to 
the abolition of corporal punishment. If 
this was really to be the result, must it not 
be supposed to proceed from this, that the 
return would be found to be so enormous, 
that this must be expected as the neces- 
sary consequence? The hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr, Lockhart) said, he should 
wish to revise the military code. But 
would he wish to do so without knowing 
what it was, and without information whe- 
ther it required revision or not? The re- 
turn now sought for ought to be made, if 
gentlemen opposite were correct, in order 
to remove false impressions. Did any man 
say, that false statements, on such a sub- 
ject, ought to be suffered to go out, while 
they were capable, by a fair view of the 
subject, of satisfactory explanation? Was 
there ever an assembly of human beings 
so infatuated as to suffer such a statement 
to go forth ; preferring to cover facts in 
the veil of darkness, rather than to allow 
them to meet the light; particularly when 
the production demanded was calculated 
to remove unpleasant impressions or sur- 
mises? He could not forbear expressing 
his astonishment at his hon. friend behind 
him (Mr. Wilberforce), who agreeing in 
the desire to remove the evil complained 
of, still refused to be informed on the 
subject. He hoped his hon. friend would 
see the propriety of altering his opinion. 
As to his fear of the army looking to that 
House; nothing, he thought, could be 
more natural than that they should look to 
parliament. Did not parliament legislate 
forthem? Did not parliament annually 
pass their Mutiny Act? And was it not 
proper that parliament, -and also the tri- 
bunals which sat to give effect to the le- 
gislitive provisions enacted by parliament, 
should be informed of the consequences, 
beneficial or otherwise, produced by the 
regulations of the one, and adopted for the 
government of the other? 

One of the greatest objections to the 
present system of military punishment was, 
that there was no limit to the punishment 
courts-martial might inflict, but the mercy 
ofthe members. They might order the 
infliction of 5, or 5,000 lashes, without 
control, and it was most important, that 
they should in future know, what it was 
they did, and what they ought todo. He 
Would be glad to be informed, what mis- 
chief was to be dreaded? Was it discus- 
tion? The other side of the House, by their 
resistance to this motion, provoked it, and, 
according to their own statement, the dis- 
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cussion of this subject had produced the 
most important benefits, since within these 
few years, in consequence of it, corporal 
punishment had been greatly lessened. An 
hon. gentleman had said, that in the mi- 
litia nothing was to be feared, because the 
officers were frequently magistrates, or had 
served upon the grand juries. | How true 
this assertion was, might be gathered from 
the writings of military men, best acquaint- 
ed with the subject, among whom was sir 
Robert Wilson, who had stated expressly, 
that corporal punishment was more fre- 
quent in the militia, than in any other de- 
partment of the service, and had supported 
his observation, by making it appear, that 
if as many men were continued to be so 
punished annually, as had hitherto suffered, 
for only six years, the whole 70,000 men 
would have undergone the inbuman sen- 
tence. With respect to the nature of the 
punishment, it was almost needless to 
quote the well known authority of judge 
Blackstone, who had declared that by the 
constitution of England simple death, un 
attended with any circumstances of tor- 
ture, was the severest punishment that the 
law allowed; the rack and the knout were 
unknown, and it remained for us by a re- 
finement of cruelty to drive a man to the 
very verge of existence, a surgeon stand- 
ing by to feel the pulse of the sufferer, and 
to pronounce when nature could bear no 
additional infliction, and when his soul was 
about to forsake his tortured body, to leap 
into eternity, he was taken down from the 
halberts, removed to an hospital, and every 
means taken to call back life only to be 
again tortured. Here the poor wretch was 
left, his body more at ease, but his mind 
still upon the rack, reflecting, that the 
faster his wounds healed, the nearer he 
was to the infliction of the remainder of 
his sentence ;-and that his wounds were 
only healed by his tormentors that they 
might again be torn open. It was mere 
hypocrisy’to say, that the minds of the 
soldiers would be inflamed by what passed 
in parliament ; they perhaps would never 
hear it; and would those be affected by 
statements in a deliberative assembly who 
were compelled to witness unmoved the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures? The 
substitution of death would be compara- 
tively merciful, for individuals had been 
known to fly into his arms to be shielded 
from the lash. It should likewise be re- 
membered, that the persons wno were thus 
degraded and tormented, were not volun- 
tary apes they were first compelled 
(2 ©) 
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to enter the army, and afterwards to en- 
dure its punishments ; boys, who in law 
had no powerof disposing of their pro- 
perty, were, in the army, permitted to sell 
their lives and liberties for a few guineas, 
spent in hicentious debauchery. Under 
all these circumstances he was of opinion, 
that the account moved for ought instantly 
to be laid upon the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
impute only the purest motives to the sup- 
porters of the motion; but the effect of 
their arguments he was convinced would 
be productive of mischiefs of the greatest 
magnitude. Thinking as he did that the 
continuance of corporal infliction was a 
necessary evil, he was of opinion that he 
could not have done any thing more de- 
trimental to the service, than if he had em- 
ployed such language as had been used 
on the other side. He did not dread so 
much the dissemination of the truth, as he 
did the exaggerated misrepresentations 
that had been employed, and bringing 
forward into notice solitary instances of 
severity or suffering for which no parallel 
could be discovered. He admitted that 
there had formerly been cases where the 
punishment was partially inflicted at one 
time and completed at another, but the 
modern practice had been directly the 
reverse. It would have been well, there- 
fore, had his hon. and learned friend, be- 
fore he drew such a picture of the repeti- 
tion of the punishment of flogging for the 
same offence, enquired whether such a 
pfacticé was continued. The question of 
its legality had been submitted to his right 
hon. friend, the present Judge Advocate, 
and he had pronounced it not lawful. 
Why then was such a representation made, 
when no grounds for it any longer exist- 
ed? It was likewise true that in some 
regiments corporal punishment was more 
frequent than in others; but the obvious 
reason was, because it was more deserved. 
Would the production of the document 
required throw the faintest light upon any 
of the cases which the hon. baronet had 
selected from the newspapers; to which 
authority, however, he declared that he 
gave little credit? Would it afford any 
information upon the instance of singular 
insensibility which he had adduced with 
so much ostentation, and which (though 
taken from a newspaper) the hon. baronet 
implicitly believed? For his part, he was 
not quite so credulous, for he discredited 
the story altogether. The statement that 
was published bore upon the face of 
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it marks of fabrication; it was said, that 
the man had pins thrust under his nails, 
and endured the most exquisite tortures 
that could be invented, unmoved, until at 
last he was trepanned, and the brain bein 

scraped, he simply exclaimed, “ Oh!” 
This might be true, as wellyas the addition 
to it—that the man being discharged, in. 
stantly recovered; but on hearing that a 


/ press-gang was in the neighbourhood, 


made his escape, and never was heard of 
afterwards.—He confessed, he thought that 
he never had been heard of before. This 
story shewed the distress to which the hon, 
baronet was reduced, and the state of mind 
in which he came to the discussion of the 
subject, when he who professed in general 
very little respect for newspaper autho- 
rity, could still for his own purposes think 
every word of this improbable narration 
strictly true. —(Sir F. Burdett said, across 
the House, that the man belonged to the 
Ist Somersetshire militia, and that the 
surgeon who trepanned him was a Mr. 
Welsh of Taunton.)—No doubt, then, 
since the hon. baronet was so well ac- . 
quainted with the names and addresses, he 
had taken pains to write to Mr. Welsh, of 
Taunton; but until better authority was 
quoted, he should think it a complete 
fabrication, since those who would natural- 
ly have received information about it 
knew nothing of a circumstance so extra 
ordinary. The case of suicide introduced 
had no better foundation, it had been en 
quired into, and the newspaper in which 
it was inserted was now the subject of 
prosecution. Besides, upon these maiters 
the document required would afford no in- 
telligence, although it was preposterously 
held out to be one, the contents of which 
would throw the country into a state of 
revolt.—One of the great objections to 
laying this account upon the table was 
that it would point out particular regiments 
in which more flogging was inflicted, 
(although deservedly) than in others, and 
would hold up the officers commanding 
such regiments to the odium of the army, 
and of the whole country, from which not 
the slightest benefit could be derived, 
since the necessary punishments must be 
continued. The number of corporal pt 


_nishments would appear, but the grounds 


and merits of each case would remain ott 
of sight. If officers were thus to be put 
upon their trial, it would be far better 0 
make any law that might be deemed 

visable prospective.—Another reason fot 
refusing it was, that it would only product 
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fature debate, since the avowed object was 
to bring the general question under the 
notice of the House. In his opinion, 
nothing but the most trying necessity 
could justify the discusssion of military 
affairs by the legislature, and yet the pre- 
sent was the third or fourth time that gen- 
tlemen had volunteered to introduce the 
subject during the present session. To 
this it was answered, that resistance to the 
motion provoked discussion. How could 
it be avoided? For gentlemen finding that 
because they should not have the docu- 
ment required to debate upon on a future 
day, had taken this opportunity of de- 
claiming, not on the point before the 
House, but upon the general question of 
the propriety of flogging in the army. 
An hon. and learned gentleman (sir 5, 
Romilly) had set out with recalling the 
attention of members to the true matter 
at issue, but led away by the warmth of 
his feelings, and by the wide scope the 
subject gave to his eloquence, had wan- 
dered from the line he had in the begin- 
ning chalked out, and had entertained the 
House with highly-wrought pictures of 
miseries attending corporal punishment. 
If, therefore, the return were made, the 
consequence would be to ensure two de- 
bates, instead of getting rid of the subject 
inone. The hon. baronet had repeated 


now what he had before stated, that be- 
cause we had a local militia, Great Britain 


was a flogged nation. It might as truly 
be said that we were a hanged nation, 
because all were subjec’ to the criminal 
laws; and doubtless the hon. baronet (as 
well as others) could point out many in- 
dividuals who, on this account, would wish 
this punishment also to be abolished; it 
might be urged too with much greater 
truth, that many persons had hanged 
themselves, rather than undergo the same 
ceremony by the hands of a public execu- 
tioner. He concluded by expressing bis 
determination to give his decided nega- 
tive to the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly, in explanation, pointed 
out several misrepresentations in the speech 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which misrepresentations he 
Was astonished to find cheered by the hon. 
gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Brougham supported the motion.— 
He was astonished at the line of argument 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the hon. member for Yorkshire. 

he House were told, that if the motives of 
those who supported the present motion, 
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were not such, as to excite a spirit of mue 
tiny among the soldiery, the motion itself 
was replete withevery danger. It was im- 
possible torallude to the punishments of the 
army; the bare mention of flogging was 
it seemed the watchword to discontent ; 
and those who were disposed to avert this 
danger would oppose every motion which 
in any way interfered with the management 
of the army. Where was the consistency 
of the hon. member for Yorkshire ? In the 
same breath he had declared himself un- 
willing to interfere at all‘with the army, 
and pronounced an eulogium on the late 
Mr. Windham, whose plans began and 
ended in the amelioration of the army. 
He had pointed out freely the abuses of 
all kinds which existed in his time—the 
enlistment of individuals intoxicated or 
under age into a state of service or slavery 
for life. But no such motives were ever 
imputed to Mr. Windham. It was re- 
served to the present question to hear ar- 
guments of such a nature brought forward, 
Why, there was not a single session in 
which parliament did not interfere with 
the army, and in which they did not dis- 
cuss questions which had a tendency to 
agitate the passions of those of which it 
was composed even more nearly perhaps 
than the present. To whom were the 
army to look up but to parliament? 
Who paid them? Every thing, however, 
belonging to the army was not a pro- 
per subject for parliamentary Uiscussion. 
They could not with propriety venture to 
sit in judgment on the shape of a button, 
or on the cut of a whisker or of a coat, be- 
cause this being a more weighty business, 
required abler heads than could be sup- 
posed to be found in parliament; but the 
rewards which the army ought to receive 
and the period at which they should be 
discharged ; the commissariat, also, that 
most delicate subject, were matters that 


came with propriety before them. The 


retreat to Corunna, and the expedition to 
Walcheren, where thousands and tens of 
thousands of our countrymen perished, 
were subjects upon which the House had 
deliberated; but never, till this day, did 
those who wished to scare them from en- 
quiry, resort to such arguments as those 
of that night. Not even the planner of 
the Walcheren expedition, ner his coadju- 
tor, who caused the question to be dis- 
cussed with shut doors, ventured to hold 
such a language to the House. If such.a 
ground for the refusing of papers was lis- 
tened to, then there would be an end of 
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nine subjects out of ten, which were dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. Ina 
time of scarcity, no man would dare to 
speak of grain, for fear of atumult. The 
hon. member for Yorkshire would not 
have carried his question of the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. No man would have 
dared to describe freely and eloquently, 
as that hon. member had described, 
the miseries of the West Indian slaves, 
though the tortures which they suffered, 
he was sorry to say, were not greater than 
those suffered by our soldiers. Then the 
dangers of enquiry might have been urged 
with greater plausibility, when a few 
scattered whites were exposed to all the 
evils of a negro insurrection.. The ques- 
tion was, whether a document which would 
shew whether the powers entrusted to 
courts martial had been temperately or 
immoderately used was to be produced. 
The right hon. gentleman said, “ Don’t 
enguire; I tell you all is well.” But 
were they, he would ask, afraid to look 
into the facts of the case? Were they 
to close their eyes to it? And were those 
out of doors who ventured to enter upon it, 
not to be met by argument but by per- 
secution? Would any one who witnessed 
the irritability which the mention of this 
subject always excited, not be almost 
led to the conclusion that all was not so 
well as it should be? Now, what would be 
the consequence of the production of this 
paper? It would either prove the state- 
mént of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, which was so favourable to the Com- 
mander in Chief, or it would disprove it. 
‘The right hon. gentleman’s eulogy of the 
‘reduction of flogging was quite unintelligi- 
ble. He first denied the abuse, and then 
he said,—* for God’s sake do not ask for 
the paper, as it will be productive of the 
most dangerous consequences.” Was 
not this conduct much more dangerous 
than openly and manfully at once to enter 
upon the discussion of the question? So 
far it would appear from severity of pu- 
_nishment being done away, there were 
instances of persons suffering four several 
times before they could receive the whole 
of their punishment, and that very lately. 
He had a letter dated the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1812, from one of our North Ameri- 
can settlements, in which a complaint was 
made of a Major-General], a German offi- 
cer there, who very properly, as the law 
stood, had caused 700 lashes to be in- 
flicted on aman. This was nota soli- 
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usual complement of garrison punishment, 
How could this punishment be inflicted al} 
at once? Other complaints were made of 
dividing 500 lashes in such a way, as that 
250 lashes should be given on the lower 
part of the back, and 250 on another part 
of the body. No man could deserve sucha 
punishment. A trifling violation of duty 
undoubtedly merited some punishment, but 
not flogging; and in cases of mutiny, or 
personal violence offered to an officer—if 
the officer were knocked down and trodden 
upon, which happened in the case alluded 
to by him, then a severer punishment than 
flogging ought to be adopted. But this 
severe punishment degraded man to a 
brute, and harrowed up and cauterized the 
feelings of all who witnessed it. Could 
any thing be more abominable, than to set 
apart a class of our fellow-citizens, and 
demand from them a callousness and 
insensibility which we would not allowin 
any other class in the British dominions, 
While we cherished all the kindly affec. 
tions in every other branch of the com- 
munity, and doomed a particular class to 
such a rigorous and unfeeling system, had 
we not reason to apprebend the effects 
either in after times, or in times nearer 
our own? If the soldier ought to be set 
apart as little as possible from the citizen, 
how could they justify a punishment 
which was confined exclusively to the 
soldiers, a punishment which debased 
those who suffered, those who inflicted it, 
and those by whom it was witnessed. It 
was his firm conviction, that if our sol- 
diery had not been trained and accustom- 
ed to the system of flogging, they never 
would have been seen to lend themselves 
as they did in a certain reign of terror in 
a neighbouring kingdom, which he hoped 
yet to see investigated. Adverting tothe . 
navy, he said, that he had in his possession 
a book of punishments in one ship in 1809, 
kept by the master of arms; and in six 
months there were upwards of 14,000 
lashes inflicted! This was enormods, 
when the proportion as to severity of 
flogging in the navy was considered. In 
one part of the book, a person was entered 
as having leaped overboard, and been 
drowned, to avoid three or four dozen of 
lashes, 

Mr. Robinson could conceive nothing 4 
greater insult to the service, than such al- 
lusions to flogging in the navy as had beea 
just made by the hon. 4nd learned gentle 
man, without giving the House the meads 


tory instance, for it was stated to be the | of ascertaining their truth, by a statement 
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of names. They were little less than a 
libel on the whole navy. He could tell 
the hon. and learned gentleman that there 
was nothing to which the Admiralty paid 
so much attention, as Corporal Punish- 
ments; that returns of all the punish- 
ments inflicted in each ship were sent to 
them ; and that had such a case occurred, 
it would have met with their severest re- 
prehension. j 

Mr. Brougham professed himself willing 
to deliver up the book which he had al- 
luded to, to the Admiralty. He believed 
it might be of service to them. 

Mr. Long corrected an hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) in an assertion he had 
made respecting an order of the com- 
mander in Chief, refusing pensions to per- 
sons labouring under blindness. ‘That had 
occurred only where there was proof of 
deception. 

Mr. Brougham wished to be informed 
by an hon. gentleman, at what time re- 
turns of Corporal Punishment were or- 
dered by the Adimiralty ? 

Mr. Robinson could not recollect when. 

Mr. Lambe, though not prepared to con- 
cur entirely with the hon. baronet (sir F. 
Burdett), or his hon. friend (Mr. Brougham), 
wished to vote for the motion, because the 
production of the paper was necessary to 
the case of gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. 

Mr, Bennet shortly replied, when the 
House divided. 

The numbers weremAyes 17—Noes 
49, Majority 32. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 16. 


Inisa Peasantry.} Earl Stanhope rose 
to make his promised motion on this sub- 
ject. He protested against the idea of 
making a long speech ; for when the ob- 
ject was plain and clear, the explanation 


might and ought to be brief. He had to 
call the attention of the House to a train 
of sufferings not exceeded, perhaps not pa- 
ralleled, by those of the slave,—in allcases 
equally unjust, and in most equally at- 
tended with horrid and calamitous circum- 
stances. He alluded to the state of the 
Irish Peasantry under the present laws, 
a they related to the recovery of rent. 
0 that country there were gradations and 
classes of those pernicious holders called 
middle-men ; and the distress for all their 
Consecutive rents might be levied upon 
© peasant who tilled the ground. He 
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might thus have to pay his own rent, and 
the rents of ten people above him. This 
was a genuine oppression, and it had oc- 
curred as such to other people’s minds. 
The noble earl here alluded to a cor- 
respondence between two great law au- 
thorities, which he had seen, and which 
described the practice as likely to be 
highly oppressive. The consequence of 
enforcing the law, according to the pre- 
sent system, was the certain beggary of 
the tenant, whose ordinary rent was the 
utmost that his labour could extract from 
the ground, and who, of course, when a 
double or atriple rent was demanded from 
him, had no resource but abandoning all, 
and wandering to beg his bread, with his 
wife, and not unfrequently, an infirm and 
infant family. Was it to be wondered at, 
that in a country where there were no 
poor’s rates, sucha man should be discon- 
tented, as he must be beggared? It might 
not be so here, where there were poor’s 
rates, and where the whole parish would ex- 
claim against the landlord whose cruelty 
should expose them to such a burthen of 
pauperism: but, in Ireland, this happened 
frequently, the peasant was forced to seek 
his daily bread from cabin to cabin; and 
was it to be wondered at, that he should 
seize the first rusty pitchfork, and use it 
vindictively at the moment, or treasure 
up his revenge till it could be certain? 
The noble earl said he would instance a 
case communicated to him, on the credit 
of a great land-proprietor. He should 
arrange the classes of lessors in the order 
of the alphabet, and they stood as follow: 
B paid to A, the original Jessor, a rent of 
90/.: B let this to C for the sum of 7001. 
C to D for the sum of 750/.; and D to 
about twenty tenants, who might be called 
E, for about 9401. The whole of these 
sums might be demanded by distress, from 
the tenants E as the law now stood. Was 
there any thing more necessary to be said 
on thesubject? The noble earl said he was 
most anxivus to see this grievance taken 
up by the legislature: but, in bringing it 
before them, he had only the merit of in- 
tention,—the great merit was due to coun- 
sellor O‘Dedy, the author of a most ex- 
cellent and feeling pamphlet upon the 
subject.-—He would then state as the sub- 
stance of the first clause of his Bill, that it 
should be enacted, that no remedy of dis- 
tress should lie against any tenant but at 
the suit of his immediate lessor, saving the 
original lessor of the land. The second 
| clause was one which provided, that what- 
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ever.sam the tenant paid to the original 
lessor by distress, should be accounted as 
part payment to his immediate lessor. 
The noble earl proceeded to reason at con- 
siderable length upon this part of the Bill. 
He trusted, that nobody would be so whim- 
sical as to say that the original landlord 
would be injured by this proposal, when in 
reality, he would be benefited. By this 
measure the under middle-man could not 
distrain till he had paid the original rent, 
and the other could notdistrain atall. He 
concluded by moving, that the Bill be read 
a first time. 

Lord Redesdale admitted the existence of 
the evil, but whether an adequate remedy 
could be applied, he very much doubted. 
While he resided in Ireland, his mind 
had been very much occupied with this 
subject. He had often reflected upon it, 
and endeavoured to find out some suitable 
remedy ; but it involved so many impor- 
tant considerations, and was altogether a 
matter of so much difficulty, that he had 
never been able to come to any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. From the difference, as 
to improvement in the state of Ireland 
some time ago, and now, and from other 
circumstances, he could very well ‘con- 
ceive that land might, at no very distant 
period, have been let at 90/. per annum, 
which might now yield 9401. a year. He 
himself knew an instance, where a gen- 
tleman had Jet 13,000 acres for lives, or a 
long term of years, reserving 800 acres of 
demesne lands; and now he hada greater 
rent from the 860 acres, than from the 
13,000. But these grants of long terms at 


Jow rents, had been very prevalent at. 


one time; and a great proportion of the 
Irish tenures were of this description. 
‘They had, indeed, been considered as al- 
most equal to grants in fee simple, so far 
as they went. Where such small rents 
had been retained by the original land- 
Jord, the lands would naturally sub-let, 
perhaps, six deep, the rents rising pro- 
gressively. His friend, the gentleman to 
whom he alluded, did not use the remedy 
of distress, but of ejectment, which was 
sufficient to procure the payment of such 
a small rent. But in Ireland, a whole 
year’s rent must be due before the re- 
medy, by ejectment, could be effectual; 
for after the landlord had got possession, 
if, within the subsequent six months, the 
tenant filed a Bill in Equity, and paid the 
rent and costs, he again got his land. It 
was clear, therefore,-that in the circum- 


stances of the landed proprietors of Ire- 
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land, the remedy of ejectment was not al. 
ways sufficient. Suppose land let for lives, 
or a very long term, such as one thousand 
years, and sub-let three deep, it would be 
very difficult to get the rent by ejectment, 
and therefore they were compelled to re. 
sort tothe remedy of distress, Yet, by 
the plan of the noble lord, this remedy 
would be rendered, in a great measure, 
nugatory. ‘Take the instance which he 
himself stated, for example, of land let by 
A to B for 90/.; by Bto C for 7001. ; and 
by C to D for 750/. In this case C could 
not distrain for his 50/. perhaps the whole 
of his means of subsistence, till he had 
paid 90/. to A and 7001. to B, whichit 
might be utterly impossible for him 
do. In Ireland, he was sorry to say, the 
remedy of distress was more common 

applied than in England. Almost every 
estate had what was called its driver, 
The occupiers, unfortunately, often took 
the lands at more than they could pay, 


except in plentiful years; and only the 


produce of the land remained to pay the 
rent. This gave occasion to many frauds 
in removing that produce ; and these, he 
was sorry to say, had a bad effect on the 
character of the Irish Peasantry, which 
was not what one would wish it to be, 
They had, in general, no capital,—the 
rent could only be paid out of the produce 
of the land, and a bad season consequently 
disabled them to pay. This made the re 
medy of distress so much more common 
than in England. It was not, therefore, 
any difference in the law that produced the 
evil, but the difference of the circumstances 
of the two countries in other respects 
He could not exactly agree with the noble 
lord in his suggestion, that it was enough 
for the middle-man to have his remedy 
upon his contract, without being permitted . 
to resort to the land. To take the example 
before alladed to, B had a good title to the 
land, paying 90/. to A; and if he had the 
right to sub-let to C, and chose to reserve 
his power of distress, it would be a viol 
tion of the laws of property to deprive 
him of it. If, therefore, the noble lon’s 
provision on this point was intended to be 
retrospective, it would be the cause 
gross injustice to many persons. Indet 
the mischief might be more extensi 
than some were at present aware | 
Suppose C in the instance stated, died i 
solvent, or assigned his interest ; the noble 
lord’s plan in cases of that nature, 

be the means of great injustice, and creale 
a prodigious new subject of litigatiol 
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The noble earl said, that the under-tenant 
was no party to the contract. This was a 
mistake, he was a party, and in that view 
there was no injustice in keeping him to 
that which he had accepted with his eyes 
open. His title to the land mnst be de- 
rived from those above him, and he must, 
therefore, be a party to that upon which 
alone his right was founded. This, how- 
ever, was a very important subject, and he 
hoped their lordships would consider well 
of it. Every one must wish that the evil 
should be removed ; but they ought to 
take care not to legislate rashly, lest they 
might do more mischief in one way, than 
they prevented in another. They might 
cast about in their minds, whether the sub- 
demising of land, with a power of distress, 
might not be checked ; whether it might 
not be provided, that afterwards no sub- 
letting, with such a power, should be al- 
lowed. That, he thought, was the utmost 
extent to which they could go; that in 
subsequent sub-demises, the power of dis- 
tress should be either taken away or mo- 
dified. He himself happened to hold some 
land in Ireland, and had expended a good 
deal of money upon it. When he left 
that country, no purchaser could be found, 
and if he had not had the power of sub- 
demising, with the remedy of distress, he 
should have had no remedy at all, and the 
property would have been of little value. * 

his was owing to the unfortunate state of 
Ireland. The disturbed situation of that 
country gave occasion to the frequency 
of the instances in which this remedy was 
resorted to. If the country were pertectly 
tranquil, the evil would soon remedy itself. 
Those who, without capital, were now the 
tenants of the soil, would then be labourers 
onthe farms of others, and the mischief 
would be done away, or at least exist only 
in the same degree as in England. In- 
deed, the practice of sub-demising was al- 


Landlords now began to understand that it 
was their interest to grant leases with a 
condition not to sub-let, and the evil was 
gradually diminishing. But, however, the 
subject deserved the most serious con- 
sideration, and he certainly should not op- 
pose this Bill at present. He should be 
most happy if a remedy could be pro- 
vided, but he confessed that he could not 
see any method by which the evil could 

effectually cured. He could at this 
Moment, he was sorry to say, conceive no 
plan which would not do as much mischief 
Mother respects, as it would do good in this. 
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The Earl of Clancarty very much doubt- 
ed whether any adequate remedy could 
be provided : and as to the measure pro- 
posed by the noble earl, he was sure that 
he himself must see the difficulties which 
stood in the way of its adoption. The 
noble ear! said, that the middle-men might 
be left to their remedy upon contract in- 
dependent of the land, because the sub- 
tenants were no parties; but it must be 
remembered, that the sub-tenants were 
like purchasers, with notice of the fact. 
They knew the powers of those above 
them, and took the land subject to the 
burthen. To deprive the middle-men of 
their rights by an ex post facto law, would 
be gross injustice ; but he believed, that 
the practice of creating these middle te- 
nants, was very fast going down, from the 
landlords better understanding their own 
interest, and the value of their property. 
It also became less the interest of those 
who might be disposed to put themselves 
in the situation of middle-men to have any 
thing to do with such leases, for the profits 
were but very small, compared with those 
of former demises of that nature. The 
practice had arisen, or at least, attained 
the great height to which it had reached, 
from the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land: but since the late improvements in 
that country, the evil was diminishing, 
and he trusted, would soon be done away. 
He would not, however, oppose the print- 
ing of the Bill. The subject was worthy 
of the most attentive consideration ; but 
if the noble earl meant to restrict sub- 
letting, he wished him to consider what 
would be the effect, especially in large 
towns, such as Dublin and London, if the 
provisions of the Bill were to be extend- 
ed to both countries, as he understood 
they were. 

The Earl of Suffolk agreed, that it was 
most desirable that a remedy should be 
provided, but doubted whether this one 
could be adopted. He was glad, however, 
to hear from the noble lord who spoke 
last, that the practice of sub-demising was 
going down. He himself happened to 
have come to the knowledge of an in- 
stance which so far corroborated that 
statement. A gentleman of great proper- 
ty in Ireland, had sent his steward to sur- 
vey his estates there. The steward found 
it necessary to have a considerable guard 
in going round the property. But after 
the survey, he resolved to put an end to 
the practise of demising to middle tenants, 
and the people were so well pleased at 
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this, that they could with difficulty be 
prevented from taking the horses from his 
carriage, and drawing it themselves. He 
agreed that this was a subject which de- 
served the most serious consideration. 
Lord Holland, after observing that his 
noble friend deserved the thanks of the 
country for having brought forward this 
question, said, that he did not think his 
proposal had been fairly treated. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the subject, he 
thought the noble lords on the other side 
ought to have waited till they had the 
printed Bill in their hands before they met 
the plan with so many expressions of de- 
spair, as to its propriety and capability of 
remedying the evil complained of. That 
the evil was of a most serious nature, no 
one could doubt; and if it was possible 
that any remedy could be applied without 
violating the fundamental laws of pro- 
perty, there could be as little doubt but 
it ought to be adopted. The noble and 
learned lord, (Redesdale) had admitted 
the existence of the evil, but had dwelt 
chiefly on the difficulty of applying a 
cure. That, however, was no _ reason 
against entertaining the subject, and the 
objections to it had better be reserved till 
another time. The noble lord over the 


way (lord Clancarty), had adverted to 


the effect which such a plan might have 
on existing contracts. That objection did 
not come well from him, who had voted 
in favour of a measure formerly proposed 
by his noble friend, (the Bank-Note Bill), 
which went to violate all subsisting con- 
tracts. How happened it that the noble 
Jord did not -then think of an objection, 
which applied much more to that mea- 
sure than to this? He could not conceive 
how the noble lord could consistently 
make this objection now, when he had 
disregarded it in the other case. It was 
clear that the practice in question was 
one great cause of the disturbed state of 
Ireland, and of no small degree of eppres- 
sion. Ifhe had wanted any confirmation 
of this, the statement of the noble and 
learned lord opposite would have been 
sufficient to convince him ; for the state- 
ment was, that the middle-men were com- 
pelled by a regard to their own interest, 
to have frequent recourse to the ruinous 
measure of distress. He agreed that they 
ought to proceed with caution and cir- 
cumspection, but the forms of the House 
were a sufficient security for that. If the 

rinciple of the Bill should be found to 

e good, the committee would be the place 

1 
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to suggest amendments and alterations, 
The Union with Ireland had existed for 
several years; and he recollected one 
great argument for it was, the profound 
attention which would be given the affairs 
of Ireland. It was with pain that he wit. 
nessed how little that expectation had 
been answered. He was sorry to see so 
thin an attendance on a subject of so much 
importance tothatcountry. But it might, 
perhaps, be some excuse to Ireland, that 
the attendance was likely to be equally 
thin on a subject of no less importance to 
this country, the discussion of which was: 
to have come on that night [alluding to 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill.) The object 
in both cases was similar—it was to res, 
move an evil which produced a mass of 
human misery and oppression. In both 
cases, the existence of the evil was ac- 
knowledged : the difficulty was to pro 
vide the remedy. But they ought to 
struggle the more against that difficulty 
if there was any possibility of its being 
surmounted. 

The Earl of Clancarty in explanation 
maintained, that he had supported the Bill 
alluded to by the noble lord, on the 
ground of preventing the tenant from be- 
ing ground to the dust by being called 
upon to pay more than he ought to be 
compelled to pay, under the equity of his 
contract. 

The Lord Chanceller said, that the sub- 
ject unquestionably deserved the most se- 
rious attention; it involved many. consi- 
derations with regard to the law of landed 
property, which had not as yet been al- 
luded to. ‘The law was the same in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and it ought to be re- 
membered, that the landholders there had 
it in their power so to contract as t 
render this Bill unnecessary. : 

The Bill was then read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 

= 
1lLOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 16. 

Petition FRoM DuBLin AGAINST THE 
Cxiaims of THE Roman Catuotics.}] Mr 
Shaw presented a Petition from the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, commons, and citizens of 
the city of Dublin, in common council 
assembled, 10th April 1812, setting forth, 
“« That the lord mayor, sheriffs, commons 
and citizens of the city of Dublin, whos 
loyalty to their most gracious soverelg™ 
and his royal ancestors, monarchs of thes 
realms, has ever been firm and unequi¥e 
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cal, beg leave to approach the House, in 
erfect confidence of its fixed determina- 
tion to maintain unimpaired the Protestant 
constitution in Church and State; and 
that, reposing in full security on this con- 
fidence, the common council have not for 
some time past appeared as Petitioners 
before the House, notwithstanding the re- 
peated demands of the Roman Catholics, 
but now, when it is publicly asserted that 
the Protestants of Ireland are favourable 
to such demands, and when every power 
of artifice and intimidation is employed 
to give colour to such assertion, the Peti- 
tioners should feel that they shrunk from 
their duty if they did not now declare, 
that in their opinion the concessions al- 
ready made to the Roman Catholics are 
such as, if exercised with gratitude to the 
state, and for the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, would be most amply sufficient to 
make the situation of the Roman Catholics 
happy under the present Protestant estab- 
lishment ; and praying the House to per- 
severe in maintaining the constitution un- 
impaired in Church and State.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Sir John Newport.—I much regret, Sir, 
that I did not enter the House a few mi- 
nutes earlier, whilst the Petition just read 
was under cognizance of the House, that 
I might have enabled this House, by a 
statement of circumstances which occurred 
in that very assembly of the corporation 
of Dublin which framed that Petition, duly 
to estimate its value, and that of the meet- 
ing whose sentiments it conveys. It was 
there proposed to grant the freedom of 
the city of Dublin to major O’Donoghoe, 
in consideration of the signal valour and 
ability which that gallant officer had dis- 
played in the defence of Tariffa, against 
an infinitely superior French force. His 
eminent services in that defence were 
proved by his being entrusted with the 
dispatches, which bore testimony to his 
distinguished gallantry. The majority of 
that corporate assembly gave a decided 
hegative to the freedom, which was ex- 
Pressly refused to major O’Donoghoe be- 
cause he was a Roman Catholic!!! How 
striking is the display of loyal attach- 
ment to the constitution, in thus withhold- 
ing from the brave defenders of their 
Country their well-earned rewards! 


Petition oF THE Roman CarHotics oF 
Quzen’s County.] Mr. Parnell present- 
¢d a Petition from the Roman Catholics of 

(VOL, XXII.) 
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the Queen’s County, in Ireland, setting 
forth, 

«« That the Petitioners beg leave respect- 
fully, at this most important conjuncture, 
to solicit the favourable attention of the 
House to the peculiar condition of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, under the se- 
vere penal laws now in force against them ; 
and that, if they appear to the House to 
persevere with more than common earnest- 
ness in their humble solicitations for the 
abrogation of those laws, and for a free 
admission to the blessings and benefits of 
the civil constitution of their country, the 
Petitioners trust that their perseverance 
will be viewed rather as a proof of their 
just title to the liberty which they seek, 
and of their sincerity in its pursuit, than 
as the result of any sentiment hostile to 
the péace or true interests of this empire ; 
and that the Petitioners should sincerely 
dread lest their silence might be construed 
by a faithful but feeling people as an indi- 
cation of despair, and they would not 
lightly abandon the pursuit of a laudable 
and most important object, strengthened 
as they are by the concurring support of 
their generous and enlightened fellow 
countrymen, as well as by the fullest ap- 
probation of their own conscientious feel- 
ings; they beg leave humbly to state to 
the House, that they have publicly and 
solemnly taken every oath of fidelity and 
allegiance which the jealous caution of 
the legislature has, from time to time, im- 
posed as tests of their political and moral 
principles; and, although, they are still 
set apart {how wounding to every senti- 
ment of honour!) as if unworthy of 
credit in these their sworn declarations, 
they can appeal confidently to the sacri- 
fices which they and their forefathers have 
long made, and which they still make 
(rather than violate conscience by taking 
oaths of a spiritual import contrary to 
their belief), as cecisive proofs of their 
profound reverence for the sacred obliga- 
tion of an oath ; and that, by those awful 
tests, they have bound themselves, in the 
presence of the all-seeing Deity, whom 
all classes of Christians adore, to be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to their most 
gracious sovereign lord king George the 
3rd, and him to defend, to the utmost of 
their power, against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatsoever against his person, 
crown, or dignity; to use their utmost 
endeavours to disclose and make known 
to his Majesty and his heirs, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may be 

(2 D) 
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formed against him or them, and faith- 
fully to maintain, support, and defend, to 
the utmost of their power, the succession 
to the crown in his Majesty’s family 
against all persons whomsoever ; and that, 
by those oaths, they have renounced and 
abjured obedience and allegiance unto 
any other person claiming or pretending 
aright to the crown of this realm; that 
they have rejected, as unchristian and 
impious to believe, the detestable doctrine, 
that it is lawful in any ways to injure any 
person or persons whomsoever, under pre- 
tence of their being heretics, and also that 
unchristian and impious principle, that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics, that it is 
no article of their faith; and they re- 
nounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, 
that princes, excommunicated by the 
Pope and council, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects or by any person what- 
soever ; that they do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, within 
this realm ; that they firmly believe, that 
no act, in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by or 
under pretence or colour that it was done 
for the good of the Church, or in obedience 
to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever ; 
and that it is not an Article of the Catholic 
Faith, neither are they thereby required 
to believe or profess, that the Pope is infal- 
lible, or that they are bound to any order, 
in its own nature immoral, though the Pope 
or any ecclesiastical power should issue or 
direct such order, but that, on the con- 
trary, they hold that it would be sinful in 
them to pay any respect or obedience 
thereto; and that they do not believe that 
any sin whatsoever, committed by them, 
can be forgiven at the mere will of any 
Pope, or of any Priest, or of any person 
or persons whatsoever, but that any person 
who receives absolution, without a sincere 
sorrow for such sin, and a firm and sincere 
resolution to avoid future guilt, and to 
atone to God, so far from obtaining there- 
by any remission of his sin, incurs the ad- 
ditional guilt of violating a sacrament ; 
and, by the same solemn obligations, they 
are bound and firmly pledged to defend, 
to the utmost of their power, the settle- 
ment and arrangement of property in Ire- 
land, as established by the laws now in 
being ; that they have declared, disavow- 
ed, and solemnly abjured, any intention to 
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subvert the present Church establishment, 
for the purpose of substituting a Catholic 
establishment in its stead; and that the 

have solemnly sworn, that they will not 
exercise any privilege, to which they are 
or may become entitled, to disturb and 
weaken the Protestant religion or Pro. 
testant government in Ireland; and that 
they can, with perfect truth, assure the 
House, that the political and moral prin. 
ciples asserted by these solemn and special 
tests are not merely in unison with their 
fixed principles, but expressly inculcated 
by the religion which they profess; and 
they do most humbly trust, that, as,pro- 
fessors of doctrines which permit such 
tests to be taken, they shall appear to the 
House to be entitled to the full enjoyment 
of religious freedom, under the happy con. 
stitution of these realms; and that fre 
quently has the legislature of Ireland 
borne testimony to the uniform peaceable 
demeanour of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
to their acknowledged merits as good and 
loyal subjects, to the wisdom and sound 
policy of admitting them to all the bless 
ings of a free constitution, and of thus 
binding together all classes of people by 
mutual interest and mutual affection ; and 
that yet may they humbly represent to 
the House, and they do so at this perilous 
crisis, with sincere regret and deep solici- 
tude, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
still remain subject to severe and humi- 
liating laws, rigidly enforced, universally 
felt, and inflicting upon them divers inju- 
rious and vexatious disabilities incapacities 
privations and penalties, by reason of their 
conscientious adherence to the religiow 
doctrines of their forefathers; and that, 
for nearly the entire period of the last 
twenty years, the progress of religious 
freedom has been obstructed, and, whilst 
other Christian nations have hastened to 
unbind the fetters imposed upon religious 
dissent, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have remained unrelieved ; and that the 
laws, which unequivocally attest their i 
nocence and their merits, continue to load 
them with the pains of guilt; their own 
consciences, the voice of mankind, acquit 
them of crime and offence; their Protes 
tant fellow citizens press forward, with 
generous ardour and enlightened benev0 
lence, to testify their earnest wishes for 
their relief; yet these penal laws, of which 
they humbly complain, cherish the spit 
of hostility, and impede the cordial uniol 
of the people, which is at all times so de 
sirable, and now so necessary ; and thi 
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these penal laws operate for no useful or 
meritorious purpose, affording no aid to 
the constitution in church or state; not 
attaching affection to either, they are ef- 
ficient only for objects of disunion and 
disaffection; they separate the Protestant 
from the Catholic, and withdraw both from 
the public good; they irritate man against 
his fellow creature, alienate the subject 
from the state, and leave the Roman Ca- 
tholic community but a precarious and 
imperfect protection, as the reward of fixed 
and unbroken allegiance ; and that the Pe- 
titioners forbear to detail the numerous in- 
capacities and inconveniences inflicted by 
those laws, directly or indirectly, upon the 
Roman Catholic community, or to dwell 
upon the humiliating oj ignominious 
system of exclusion, reproach, and suspi- 
cion which they generate and keep alive ; 
perhaps no other age or ‘nation has ever 
witnessed severities more vexatious, or in- 
flictions more taunting, than those which 
the Petitioners have long endured, and of 
which but too large a portion still re- 
mains ; and that relief from these disabili- 
ties and penalties they have sought through 
every channel that has appeared to them 
to be legitimate and eligible ; they have 
never consciously violated, or sought to 
violate, the known laws of the land, nor 
have they pursued their object in any 
other manner than such as has been 
usually adhered to, and apparently the 
best calculated to collect and communi- 
cate their united sentiments accurately, 
without tumult, and to obviate all pretext 
for asserting, that the Roman Catholic 
community at large were indifferent to 
the pursuit of their freedom ; and they 
can affirm, with perfect sincerity, that 
they have no latent views to realize, no 
secret or sinister objects to attain; any 
such imputation must be effectually re- 
pelled, as they humbly conceive, by the 
consideration of their numbers, their pro- 
perty, and their known principles and 
character ; and that their object is avowed 
and direct, earnest yet natural; it extends 
‘0 an equal participation of the civil rights 
of the constitution of their country equally 
with their fellow subjects of all other reli- 
gious persuasions ; it extends no further ; 
and that they would cheerfully concede 

¢ enjoyment of civi! and religious liberty 
to all mankind; they ask no more for 
themselves ; they seek not the possession 
of offices, but mere eligibility to office, in 
‘ommon with their fellow citizens; not 
bower or ascendancy over any class of 
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people, but the bare permission to rise 
from their prostrate posture, and to stand 
erect in the empire; and that they have 
been taught that, according to the pure 
and practical principles of the British con- 
stitution, property is justly entitled to a 
proportionate share of power; and they 
humbly trust, that no reasonable apprehen- 
sion can arise from that power which can 
only be obtained and exercised through 
the constitution; and they are sensible, 
and they do not regret, that this equality 
of civil rights, which alone they humbly 
sue for, will leave a fair practical ascen- 
dancy wheresoever property shall predo- 
minate ; but, whilst they acknowledge the 
wholesomeness of this great principle, they 
cannot admit the necessity of the unquali- 
fied disfranchisement of any part of the 
people in a constitution like that of these 
realms ; and that they are gratified by the 
reflection that the attainment of this their 
constitutional object will prove as con- 
ducive to the welfare and security of this 
great empire, as to the complete relief of 
the Roman Catholic community ; that it 
will secure the quiet and concord of their 
country, animate all classes of the people 
in the common defence, and form the most 
stable protection against the dangers which 
heavily menace these islands; for the Pe- 
titioners most humbly presume to submit 
to the House, as their firm opinion, that an 
equal degree of enthusiasm cannot rea- 
sonably be expected from men, who feel 
themselves excluded from a fair participa- 
tion of the blessings of a good constitution 
and government, as from those who fully 
partake of its advantages ; that the enemies 
of this empire, who meditate its subjuga- 
tion, found their best hope of success 
upon the effects of those penal laws, which, 
by depressing millions of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, may weaken their attachment 
to their country, and impair the means of 
its defence ; and that the continued pres- 
sure of these laws in times of unexampled 
danger only spreads the general feeling of 
distrustful alarm, and augments the risks 
of common ruin; and that, to avert such 
evils, to preserve and promote the welfare 
and security of this empire, and to become 
thoroughly identified with their fellow 
subjects in interests and affection, are ob- 
jects as precious in their eyes, upon every 
consideration of property, principle, and 
moral duty, as in those of any other de- 
scription of the inhabitants of these realms ; 
and that, if, in thus humbly submitting 
their depressed condition, and their earnest 
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hopes, to the consideration of the House, 
they would dwell upon the great numbers, 
and the property of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, already so considerable and 
so rapidly encreasing, and to their conse- 
quent most important contributions to the 
exigencies of the state, they would do so 
not with a view of exciting unworthy mo- 
tives for concession, but in the honest hope 
of suggesting legitimate. and rational 
grounds of constitutional relief; and deep- 
ly indeed should they lament, if these very 
recommendations should serve only to 
hold them out as the objects of harsh sus- 
picion at home, or of daring attempts upon 
their allegiance from abroad: may the 
Petitioners then, with hearts deeply inte- 
rested in the fate of this their humble sup- 
plication, presume to appeal to the wisdom 
and benignity of the House on behalf of a 
very numerous, industrious, affectionate 
and faithful body of people, the Roman 
Catholics of lreland, and to pray, that the 
House may be pleased to take into their 
favourable ‘consideration the whole of 
their condition, their numbers, their ser- 
vices, their merits, and their sufferings ; 
and that they may be restored to the 
rights and privileges of the constitution of 
their country, be freed from all penal and 
disabling laws in force against them, on 


account of their religious faith, and may 
thereby become more worthy, as well as 
more capable of promoting the service of 
the crown, and the substantial interests of 
this great empire.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM STIRLING RESPECTING 
THE RENEWAL OF THE East INDIA Come 
pany’s Cuarter.] A Petition from the 
provost, magistrates, and town council of 
the royal burgh of Stirling, North Britain, 
was presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That, in the prospect of the East India 
Company’s Charter being soon expired, 
the petitioners beg leave to address the 
House on this very important subject, so 
highly interesting to the empire at large ; 
and the petitioners humbly plead the na- 
tural right that every British subject has 
to exercise a free trade with every coun- 
try dependent upon, or in amity with, the 
British empire ; and that the experience 
of past ages sufficiently proves the gene- 
ral inexpediency of commercial monopo- 
lies; that the monopoly hitherto enjoyed 
by the East India Company, while it has 
excluded British subjects from any parti- 
cipation in the trade, so far from operating 





to the advantage of the Company, has laid 
them under the necessity of frequently ap. 
plying to government for enormous sums 
of the public money to support their es. 
tablishment, so that, even in this respect, 
itis a national grievance; and that it is 
extremely discouraging, and in itself un. 
natural, that the merchants of foreign na. 

tions should be allowed the benefit of a 
free trade to British possessions of such 

magnitude, which is denied to British mer. 

chants; and the circumstance of Ameri. 

cans and other foreign nations carrying on 
trade with the countries comprehended in 

the East India Company’s Charter, com. 

pletely refutes the arguments urged by 

those interested in the monopoly, of a free 

trade being prejudicial to private mer. 

chants; and the petitioners beg leave fur. 

ther to state, that the continuance of this 

monopoly bears peculiarly hard on British 

merchants at present, when our inveterate 

foe is exerting all his power to shut out 

this nation from commercial intercourse 

with the continent of Europe, which. ren- 

ders the continuation of that system pe. 

culiarly inexpedient; on the other hand, 

the admission of a free and unfettered 

trade with such a large proportion of the. 

population of the globe, most fortunately 

presents a very seasonable substitute for 

the loss of European commerce, the vast 

extent of countries and variety of climates 

situated between the Cape of Good Hope 

and Straits of Magellan, affording an ex- 

tensive field for mercantile talents and ca- 

pital, beyond the tyrannical grasp of the 

enemy, and such an opening cannot fail 

to prove highly gratifying and. beneficial 

to the British empire at large, strengthen 

and secure its vital interests by reviving 

languishing commerce and manovfactures 

at home, and most effectually defeat the . 
grand object of our inveterate foe on the 

continent; and praying the House neither 

to renew nor continue the exclusive pri- 

vileges of the East India Company, but to 

adopt such measures as may render it law- 

ful for any of his Majesty’s subjects, from 

and after the Ist of March, 1814, to carry 

on from all ports of the United Kingdom, 

a free and unlimited trade with the British 

possessions in India, and with all other 

countries situated to the east of the Cape 

of Good Hope, and to the west of Cape 

Horn.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


MorION RESPECTING THE CLERKS IN THE 
Navy Orrice.] Sir F. Burdett rose 
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make a motion respecting the Clerks in 
the Navy Office, who wished only to be 
ut on the same footing as other clerks, 
and particularly with those in a similar 
department,——the Navy Pay Office. Some 
of these men had been 25 or $0 years in 
office, without any increase of emolument; 
and of late years, under pretence of eco. 
nomy,—an economy of which, in the pre- 
sent instance, he could not approve—their 
salaries were considerably diminished. 
Some of these clerks laboured under pe- 
culiar hardships, as they had purchased 
their places. Lord Barham, the late 
comptroller, had received their money, of 
which, as the emoluments had so consi- 
derably decreased, they were, in fact, 
cheated and swindled. He should move 
therefore, for an account of the number of 
clerks in the Navy-oflice, specifying their 
salaries, periods of service, and their re- 
spective emoluments. Also for a copy of 
the letters of the Navy Board, and of the 
Clerks’ Memorial respecting an increase of 
wages, the subsequent letters relating to 
this subject, and the Prince Regent’s order 
thereon. 

Mr. Bennet seconded the motion. 

Mr. Yorke said, that it was not usual to 
accede to such motions as the present, un- 
less some strong ground was shewn to the 
House to induce them to take the matter 
into farther consideration. He thought 
that the hon. baronet had not made out a 
case sufficiently strong. As to the buying 
of places, and lord Barham’s implication 
in such traffic, he did not know how it 
might have been; but nothing of that 
sort, he apprehended, could now happen, 
as the sale of a clerkship would subject 
the seller to a high responsibility. He 
could not allow the peculiar hardship in- 
sisted on by the hon. baronet, as the clerks 
had all consented to the present arrange- 
ment. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that these clerks did 
not ask for privileges above others in si- 
milar situations; they wished only to be 
put on precisely the same footing. He 
could not conceive that this application 
would induce other clerks to lay their 
case before parliament, as the present was 
one of a peculiar nature. It was, in his 
mind, an additional motive for acceding to 
his proposition, that the conduct of lord 
Barham might be enquired into; espe- 
cially as, from what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman, it appeared that 
such conduct was now properly stigma- 


tised by the government. Lord Barham’s | 
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conduct ought certainly to be investigated, 
as through his means the clerks had been 
completely swindled out of their money. 
It was illiberal and unjust to talk of the 
consent of these clerks to the new arrange- 
ments. What couldthey do? Could they 
resign? Were they in a condition to con- 
tend or make bargains with government ? 

Sir C. Pole thought it inexpedient, in 
the present hardships of the times, to en- 
courage any hopes of increase of salary 
which could not be realized. Other clerks 
might also be induced to come forward 
with similar applications. 

The House then divided—For the mo- 
tion 15—Against it 62—Majority 47. 


Motion RESPECTING THE LICENCE 
Trave.}] The Hon. William Herbert, on 
rising to move for the production of cer- 
tain papers connected with the trade now 
carried on under the Licence system, ob- 
served, that he had refrained from bring- 
ing the subject forward at an earlier pe- 
riod, only from a wish that his right hon. 
friend, the Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, should attend in his place on the 
discussion of a question in which, from the - 
office he held, he must feel so deep an in- 
terest. He now wished that these papers 
should be laid before the House previous 
to that grave decision which they might 
expect soon to be called on to make with 
respect to the numerous petitions against 
the Orders in Council.—He had commu- 
nicated his intention to submit this motion 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite, who 
desired to consult with the Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty before he answered as 
to the objections which he might have to . 
make to the motion, After consulting 
with that right hon. and learned gentle- 
man, the right hon. gentleman had ac- 
quainted him with the necessity which he 
felt of opposing the production of these 
papers. He should have imagined, there- 
fore, that his right hon. friend, the Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, would 
have deemed it necessary on this occasion 
to attend, and inform the House on what 
general grounds it was, that he was averse 
to produce documents, without which it 
was impossible to have an accurate know- 
ledge of the frauds, the perjuries and for- 
geries with which the Licence trade was 
carried on. The speech of the right hon. 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
when the Orders in Council were lately 
under consideration, had filled him with 
ereat anxiety, which he had shewn per 
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haps too plainly, in rising at a very late 
hour on that night, when he found it, how- 
ever, impossible to procure a_ hearing ; 
but he had ever since felt, and still con- 
tinued to feel the same anxiety to shew 
and to prove by uncontrovertible evidence 
how unfounded were the assertions then 
hazarded by that right hon. gentleman.— 
He was fearful on that occasion, and his 
fear alone had induced him to intrude on 
the patience of the House, that his silence 
on hearing such statements and assertions 
made without contradiction, should have 
been interpreted into an acquiescence in 
theircorrectnessandtheirtruth, The reason 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for resisting the production of the papers 
asked for, namely, that it would be incon- 
venient, because, if they were to be grant- 
ed, it would be necessary for those on the 
other side to move for papersexplanatory of 
the neutralizing system, seemed to him to be 
most extraordinary, and in this opinion 
the House must agree with him, when it 
was considered what the nature of those 
papers must be. ‘The neutralizing system 
was one for the disguising of property, to 
prevent persons in this country from dis- 
covering to whom it really belonged, and, 
to such perfection was it carried, that even 
persons of the utmost astuteness were dis- 
appointed in their endeavours to come at 
the fact. He should now proceed to shew 
to what extent perjury existed in the Li- 
cence trade, and that it was necessary for 
the continuance of that trade in this coun- 
try. The first paper he should move for 
went to prove, that oaths were required to 
be taken on the continent, before any 
vessel could be permitted to clear out, 
that she was to proceed to a port named, 
or any other port, and was to carry such 
and such property. Every English port, 
however, and every species of English 
property, however, being always excepted. 
To prove this he should confine himself to 
one instance, where the captain having, as 
was required of him, taken this oath on 
the Continent, made an answer in the Ad- 
Miralty Court in this country, which he 
should also move for, that though pre- 
vious to his clearing out from the Conti- 
nent, he had sworn that he was not to pro- 
ceed to any English port, yet in reality he 
was destined for the port of Leith. This, 
he presumed, would be sufficient to shew, 
that oaths were taken on the Continent 
that vessels were not to proceed to this 
country, when in reality they were bound 
for this country under licence. But what 





he was most anxious to point out to the 
attention of the House was, that these per. 
juries were recognised in the courts of this 
country. ‘To prove this fact, he should 
move for papers in a case where it bein 

obvious and notorious to every one, that 
the master and every one of the crew were 
perjured, the vessel was restored on that 
perjured evidence, such being considered 
the machinery necessary for carrying op 
the Licence trade of this country. In the 
case to which he alluded, the vessel came 
to this country from Amsterdam; from 
hence it proceeded to St. Petersburgh, and 
from thence returned with a cargo to this 
country. There the master, mate, and all 
the crew, for the satisfaction of the Rus. 
sian government, swore that they had pro. 
ceeded direct from Amsterdam to Russia, 
and accounted for the length of time that 
had intervened by a fabricated statement 
of tempestuous weather which they had 
encountered, of bad treatment on an inhos- 
pitable island, and of interruptions by the 
ice. Were it not that he understood from 
the right hon. gent. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the papers he wished 
would not be granted to him, he should 
have moved for the whole of this doubly 
fabricated history; and should have 
shewn from the answer of the captain in 
the Court of Admiralty here, that during 
the time he was struggling in the course 
of his voyage through the ice, as sworn to 
in his affidavit in Russia, he was actually 
in this country. He should not read the 
whole of these papers, which were of con- 
siderable length, but he simply stated these 
as their contents. When this case was 
argued before the Court of Admiralty, a 
junior counsel, who, in the simplicity of 
his soul, thought that a perjured document 
could not be received in an English court. 
of law, was treated with contempt for his 
ignorance; and was almost hooted at by 
his more experienced brethren, for object- 
ing toa document which was necessary 
for carrying on the trade of this country. 
This doctrine was assented to by the court, 
and the objection was instantly over-ruled. 
He asked, was he not founded in justice, 
in saying, that this was a system so des 
tructive to morality, and to the well-being 
of the country, that it ought not at least to 
receive the favour and protection of the 
Court of Admiralty of this country! 
There was another paper which he would 
have moved for, namely, a copy: of im 
structions how to act in case of a vessel’ 
being detained, as exhibiting a most dis 
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gusting picture of the frauds which the 
country was reduced to practise, in order to 
be enabled to carry on this trade by licences. 
It would not be necessary for him to fa- 
tigue the House by an enumeration of 
the different false, fabricated, and incon- 
sistent documents which these instructions 
recommended every captain to be pro- 
vided with, so as to suit every emergency. 
It was sufficient to say, that perjury was 
universally practised throughout the whole 
system ; and that it was even admitted and 
tolerated in our courts of Adiniralty. That 
this was the case he had already explained 
in the instance of the vessel from Amster- 
dam, to which he had already alluded.— 
For, if he could shew, which he pledged 
himself to do, if the papers were granted 
to him, that a single vesse] had been liber- 
ated where it was evident all the docu- 
ments were grounded on perjury, then 
there could be no doubt what the princi- 
ple was, and that it ought to be looked at 
with horror and detestation. He could 


not say that, to his conception of the mat- 
ter, the Court of Admiralty had done its 
duty. Was a person sitting in judgment 
to be told, that it was necessary to colour 
and protect property by fraud and per- 
jury, to listen to that idea, because he was 
informed, as a reason for his doing so, that 


the perjury was committed, not for the 
purpose of deceiving this country, but for 
the purpose of deceiving our enemies ? 
He could not listen to such reasoning. 
He must continue to have his ideas directed 
by the rules of justice. He could not 
swerve from his duty ; but was bound to 
believe, that a person who would notscruple 
toperjure himself, or to take a false oath for 
the purpose of deceiving our enemies, 
would have equally little scruple in de- 
ceiving us. Where were the limits to 
such a system, he asked, to be drawn? 
Where was it to stop ? He did not know if 
such a question had ever come before any 
of our courts of common law. If it ever 
did, he sincerely hoped they would follow 
a different course, and would not give 
credit to perjured men and to perjured do- 
cuments. The next article to which he 
begged to call the attention of the House, 
was the abuses resulting from this system, 
and from this trade. An hon. friend of 
his, when this subject was formerly before 
the House, cailed their attention to the fact 
of two licences having been granted for 
randy, at a time when such licences were 
hot generally granted, and when two such 


(cences would have been well worth to 
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any man, as it was stated, the sum of 
15,0001. The excuse then made was, that 
this was a solitary instance of clerical in- 
accuracy, and, as such, was not of much 
importance. The papers he should have 
moved for on this subject, he conceived, 
might have been granted, notwithstanding 
the objection stated by the right hon. 
gentleman to the production of the other 
papers, for the papers on this subject were 
not at all met by the neutralizing system. 
What he begged, in the first place, parti- 
cularly to allude to was, the antedating of 
licences. On this head he had a circum- 
stance to state which would, in all proba- 
bility, never have come to light, had it 
not been for the exertion of an active gen- 
tleman, who had been able even to trace 
an erasure on the subject in the council 
books. “The case to which hereferred was 
that of the Vrow Debora, for which a li- 
cence was applied for by Messrs. Baker 
and Son, to import a cargo of butter and 
cheese. This petition was presented on 
the 20th of January, and the answer was— 
“refused.” The vessel was afterwards 
captured, and, on the 30th of January, an 
application was made to have the licence 
granted, with an alteration or addition, 
that the cargo should be exported in a 
British vessel, and with this addition, the 
licence was granted. Mr. W. Rotherey, 
of Doctors’ Commons, had made an affida- 
vit on this subject, in which he stated the 
above facts, and that there was an entry 
in the council books, when he originally 
searched them, under date 20th January, 
to the effect that the application for a li- 
cence to the Vrow Debora was refused, 
but that on a subsequent examination in 
April following, the word < refused’ had 
vanished, and the word ‘ granted’ appeared 
in its stead. He (Mr. Herbert) was satis- 
fied the noble lord at the head of the Board 
of Trade, and the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Rose) had nothing todo with 
this; but, if such practices were suffered, 
what a door for corruption and fraud of 
every kind was thereby opened. He had 
in his possession a correspondence from the 
other side of the water, which shewed 
what was the opinion there entertained of 
the persons who had influence on the 
Treasury Board of this country, and went 
far to prove, that the statement of an hon. 
and learned friend of his on a late import- 
ant debate—that the persons who had in- 
fluence there were no better than hawkers 
and pedlars, was not too highly coloured : 
it went far to shew that the members of that 
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Board were swayed by the advice of some 
persons who imposed ‘upon them; and 
that, however pure themselves, they were 
operated upon by those who were not so. 
Before he proceeded to this correspond- 
ence, however, he begged to notice the 
fluctuating policy by which the Board of 
Trade were actuated, varying as it did 
every day, and thereby giving rise to the 
most mischievous speculations. The cor- 
respondence to which he referred, proved 
the existence of a trade in buying up li- 
cences which had expired, and fabricating 
excuses to the Board of Trade to induce 
them to renew such licences. Adverting 
to a correspondence from certain persons 
in Bourdeaux to an agent in this country, 
he stated, that in one letter the foreign cor- 
respondent directed his agent to give 
$,000 franks for an expired licence, and 
to send it to him, that a story might be 
fabricated, or himself to fabricate a story 
such as might be calculated to induce the 
Board of Trade to renew it. In another 
letter a similar measure was recommended, 
and it was stated, that a traveller would be 
sent to meet the agent in England, so that 
the matter might be more cleverly con- 
certed. It was also in the knowledge of 


this correspondént, as expressed in his 


Jetters, that another person had already 
successfully practised this iniquitous fabri- 
cation. In other letters this correspondent 
informed his agent, that if he could get 
two licences, one for the Isle of France, 
and another for Guadaloupe, he might 
give for the former 500/. and for the latter 
7OOl.; and these sums he was afterwards 
authorised to increase to 2000 guineas. 
These sums, it was to be observed, were 
offered, not as if licences were an article 
which could be dealt in, but actually as 
bribes; and the same. correspondent 
seemed to think that, by offering ad- 
ditional bribes, he could get the con- 
ditions of licences changed. Gentle- 
men might smile, supposing that he ima- 
gined that the Board of Trade had 
been bribed, That was not an idea which 
had ever entered his mind; but this he 
must be allowed to say, that the Board 
might have been necessitated to take ad- 
vice from persons who had been bribed. 
Whether the licences so wished to be pur- 
chased had or had not been obtained, he 
(Mr. Herbert) had no knowledge. But 
this, at least, did appear, that there existed 
a belief in the ports of France that they 
might be obtained through bribery ; a be- 
lief which it was hardly probable should 
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have existed, unless it had been founded 
on experience. The only argument the 
right hon. gentlemen had used, or could 
use, for this practice, fraught with s0 
many evils, and with so much ignominy to 
the country, was the recriminating one, 
that similar licences had been issued b 
their predecessors ; but this fell altogether 
short, both in the extent to which, and the 
principle on which former licences had 
been issued. It was his opinion that the 
House of Commons ought to mark their 
sense of these proceedings, and therefore 
he should conclude by moving the follow. 
ing Resolution: “ That the House sees 
with regret the system of fraud and per. 
jury recognized and protected by the 
high court of Admiralty, as justifiable and 
necessary under the present circumstances 
of the commerce of the country; the 
abuses and corruptions to which the sys- 
tem is liable; the depraved example it 
holds out to the morals of the nation, dan- 
gerous to the fundamental principles of 
evidence, and encouraging a disregard of 
truth in courts of justice, where truth only 
ought to be admitted ; as well as the un- 
principled monopoly of conducting trade 
with an enemy by means of licences, 
from which neutral nations are excluded, 
on a plea of necessity, subversive of the 
most sacred principles of the laws of na- 
tions.”’ ( 
Mr. Rose expressed his utter astonish- 
ment at the motion just read, calling upon 


‘the House. to pass the strongest censure 


upon the Court of Admiralty, without the 
slightest testimony being adduced to prove 
that it was well founded. He complained 
that the expressions which he had used ina 
recent debate on this subject had been much 
misrepresented ; and he was convinced ia 
his conscience that there was much less _ 
of perjury in the courts of Admiralty un- 


‘der the licence system, than what for- 


merly existed in the neutral system. At 
that time, enemy’s property was only in- 
troduced into this country through the me- 
dium of its being falsely sworn to be new 
tral property : whereas at present, there 
was no occasion for perjuries of that na- 
ture, as it could be introduced by licences. 
He was firmly persuaded, that if the sys 
tem now adopted were abandoned, the 
consequence would be the extinction 0 
the commerce of Great Britain. 

Mr. H. Thornton was surprized that the 
motion had not been confined to the pro- 
duction of papers, on which the hon. gen 
tleman might, perhaps, have founded some 
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future vote of censure. He admitted that 
frauds did exist, and thought that it would 
be fit that an enquiry should be instituted 
to ascertain their origin: and he depre- 
cated receiving in our courts of Admiralty 
the testimony of men who were forsworn 
upon the continent. 

Mr. Ponsonby agreed thatthe Resolution 
read from the chair was ill-timed and im- 
prudent, and that, notwithstanding the 
declared opposition that was to be given, 
it would have been better simply to have 
moved for the papers. He felt the full 
weight of the remark of the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, and was convinced 
that no profit which Great Britain could 
derive from fraud, could compensate for 
the injury that would arise from the de- 
struction of the public morals. As to the 
proceedings of the court of Admiralty, he 
was not prepared to give any positive opi- 
nion, without much previous inquiry, and 
therefore moved as an amendment, “ That 
this House will, on the Ist May, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the state of the 
trade of this country as carried on by li- 
cences.” Should, however, this sugges- 
tion, as he supposed it would, be nega- 
tivod, he should recommend to his hon, 
friend to move for the production of the 
various documents to which he had re- 
ferred, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not support the amendment, although he 
thought it not so objectionable as the Re- 
solution, which conveyed a strong censure 
on the Admiralty Court, in the absence of 
the right hon. judge (sir William Scott). 

Mr. Brougham supported the motion. 
Mr. Marryatt and sir John Nichol opposed 
the motion. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. A. Baring and sir John New- 
port supported it. Mr. Herbert replied, 
and the motion was then negatived with- 
out a division. 

It was then ordered, “ That there be laid 
before this House, a copy of the Licences 
whereby permission is granted for importa- 
tion ef goods of the produce or manufac- 
ture of France, on the previous exportation 
of British manufactures or colonial pro- 
duce to the amount of 5/. per ton in value 
upon the admeasurement of the exporting 
vessel.”’ Also, “ A copy of any bond or 
obligation required of any merchant or 
others to whom licence has been granted 
to import goods of the produce or manu- 
facture of France (upon condition of first 
€¥porting to France goods of the manu- 
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facture of England or colonial produce, to 
the value of 5/. per ton, on the admeasure- 
ment of the exporting vessel) to export 
goods of English manufacture or colonial 
produce to the full value of the goods im- 
ported from France, and of any obligation 
to warehouse the French fs ¢ imported, 


until the exportation of English goods 
equivalent.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 17. 

Ten Petitions or Curistians For Li- 
BERTY OF ConsciENcE.] Mr. Whitbread 
said he held in his hand one Petition, 
and there were lying by his side, other 
Petitions of an exactly similar nature, 
signed by between 8,000 and 9,000 per- 
sons, praying for complete Liberty of 

onscience to all the subjects of the Bri- 
sish empire. These Petitions were signed 
by Christions of all denominations, dis- 
senting from the church fof England. It 
was almost exactly similar to a Petition, 
which he had had the honour of present- 
ing to the House on the same subject three 
vears ago. In using the word “ honour,” 
he meant it-not to be understood, not as 
in the ordinary course of expression, when 
a person presented any application to that 
House, but as expressive of the gratifica- 
tion which he felt, and honour which he 
esteemed to have been conferred on him, 
in having that Petition put into his hands 
by one of the most enlightened and liberal 
Christians in this or any other country. 
A man who, during a long life, had been 
distinguished for universal benevolence 
and charity, and who was still anxious, 
even at his advanced period of life, not to 
relax in his exertions, but to ‘persevere to 
the ecd in that course, and for that object, 
for which he had laboured through life— 
good will to his fellow men, and peace 
on earth! After having said this, he was 
satisfied that he had sufficiently designated 
the person to whom he alluded, to be the 
Rev. M. Wyvill. The Petitions which he 
had to present were from York, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Hull, Norwich, &c. 

The Petitions were then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

«‘ That the Petitioners were Christians, 
who consider absolute liberty of consci- 
ence respecting religion to bethe unalien- 
able right of all men, that it is the duty of 
all men to examine as diligently asmay be 
in their power, the doctrines of religion, 
and after such diligent examination, to 
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adopt and to profess what may appear to 
thein to be the truth; and that, in the per- 
formahce of that. duty, men ought not to 
be obstructed or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act hyprocritically, by any 
law tending to bias them in the course of 
such examination of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, by subjecting them, in the case of 
their dissenting from the doctrines of any 
established church, to suffer death. by 
buruing or otherwise, or to suffer any cor- 
poral or pecuniary punishment, or to be 
injured in their reputation by any disa- 
bility more or less dssgraceful ; and that 
the Petitioners acknowledge, with high 
‘satisfaction, that, in the present reign, con- | 
siderable progress has been made towards 
the full restoration of the rights of con- 
science, by the wisdom of parliament and | 
the benignity of the king rescinding vari- 
ous laws, in whole or in part, which Were ; 
violations of those rights; yet, since other | 
penal laws, not less injurious to those 
rights, remain unrepealed, since some of. 
these laws subject to corporal punishments 
or pecuniary penalties, others, a8 in the 
case of the test laws passed in the reign 
of king Charles the second, subject to 
disgrace, disability, and privation of civil 
rights, persons, whose only offence it is 
that, in conformity with their duty, they 
have examined the doctrines of religion, 
and by such examination have been in- 
duced to embrace and to profess religious 
opinions different from the doctrines of 
the Established Church ; and that the Pe- 
titioners feel it to be their duty hymbly 
but earnestly to remonstrate against the 
longer continuance of any of those into- 
lerant laws; and they do, in conformity 
with the premises, expressly petition the 
House, that every such law may be re- 
pealed, and the rights of conscience may 
thus be restored to all the subjects of this 
United Kingdom; and the Petitioners 
humbly beg leave to add, that this re- 
quest, as it appears to them, is grounded 
on the most evident considerations of jus- 
tice; and they trust that the compliance 
of the state would yet conciliate the af- 
fection of millions of their aggrieved fel- 
low subjects, and unite them for ever to 
the interests of the empire: under each of 
these aspects their request claims, and 
they hope will be found to deserve, the 
. assent of the House, as they are statesrfen 
anxious for the safety of their country, 
and as they are moralists determined to 
act’ impartially on the rules of justice ; 
but, when the Petitioners consider farther, 
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that every attempt to influence mien jp 
their choice and profession of religiot b 
penal laws, whether corrupt or coripul. 


sive in their operation, is contrary to the. 


spirit of the gospel, and forbidden by its 
plainest precepts in numerous pasdgés, 
they hope it may be allowed them ino 
particularly, and with all possibie eerees,. 
ness, to intreat the serious and sincer 
Christians in the House to interpose their 
endeavours, not only to vindicate the Gi. 
pel from thé groundless charge of int. 
lerance, but to influence this Christian state 
te conform its laws for the protection of 
the Established Church, to the purity, be 
nignity, and exalted intégrity of the Yt 
ligion of the Gospel, to renounce the whole 
system of persécution, the lang accumula. 
tion of ages of barbarism and discord, aid 
to free an almost countless multitude of 
injured individuals from the temptation of 
ensnaring tests, and the more oppressive 
severities of compulsive intolerance ; by 
the success of such salutary counsels, a 
once restoring concord and safety té the 
empire, and freeing our national Church 
from the just reproach of retaining that 
support which persecuting laws can be- 
stow, but which Christianity condemus, 
atid would disdain to accept.” 

_ The Petitions were ‘ordered to lay on 
‘the table. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that Were it 
not for the circumstances of the present 
times, he should bring forward a specific 
proposition on the ‘subject of these Peti. 
tions. Considéring, however, that a right 
hon. friend of his had given notice of a 
motion which would shortly come before 
the House, and which would involve the 
interests of Christians of every denomina 
tion ; going, as it naturally would, to the 


repeal of all the disabilities of the present. 


day, he should wait, therefore, the result 
of that discussion, which, he presumed, 
would be fora committee of the Housé to 
take this important question into consi- 
deration. Being now on his legs, how- 
ever, he begged leave to state, that unless 
the decision of the court of King’s-bench 
ona Case now pending before them, should 
render the thing unnecessary, he should 
submit to the House a motion on a subject 
not altogether unconnected with religious 
toleration. Ithad hitherto been supposed, 
that it was required of magistrates ! 
tender the oaths to persons wishing to 
‘qualify for preaching or teaching, who 
tendered themselves. This had hitherto 
been considered to be the law, but it wi 
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now alleged that it was not so, and a more 
limited interpretation was now wished to 
be given to the enactment of the statute. 
If the court of King’s-bench should decide 
in favour of this more limited construc- 
tion, he gave notice, that he should, on the 
99th of April, bring forward a proposition 
for making that which was the more li- 
beral interpretation, the legal interpreta- 
tion also. 


PetTiTIoN’ FROM DuDLEY, RESPECTING 
tHE RENEWAL OF THE East Inp1a Com- 
pany s CHARTER.] Mr. Lyttelton present- 
ed a Petition from the commercial and 
manufacturing inhabitantsof Dudley. He 
said he felt it his duty, in presenting this 
Petition, to state to the House, that in the 
populous neighbourhood of Dudley there 
was at this moment the greatest distress 
prevailing, from the very high price of 
provisions ; that the higher classes of ma- 
nufacturers in that town and neigbourhood 
had on al! occasions evinced their loyalty 
and patriotism, and from these praise- 
worthy principles, had always endeavour- 
ed to alleviate the distresses of the working 
men, by expending their capitals in giving 
them employment, in hopes that the Ame- 
rican markets would soon be opened, and 
the monopoly of the East India Company 
done away ; so that new sources might be 
opened to the encouragement of British 
industry and adventure; but he was afraid it 
could not be done much longer ; and it 
seemed necessary the House should give 
attention to the subject. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth, 

“That the Petitioners beg leave to repre- 
sent to the House the distressed situation 
of the numerous manufacturers of that 
populous town and neighbourhood ; and 
that in consequence of the great depres- 
sion in trade, the labouring mechanics 
have not sufficient employment to enable 
them to maintain their families and to pre- 
serve them from want; and the petitioners 
look up to the House as the representatives 
and protectors of this great commercial 
empire, and indulge a confident hope, that 
the House will adopt such measures as 
may be best calculated to remedy the dis- 
‘esses and difficultigs under which they 
are at present labouring; and the peti- 
honers are of opinion, that it is expedient 
to discontinue the commercial monopoly 
of the East India Company at. the expira- 
lion of their present Charter ; and it ap- 
Pears to them to be both unreasonable and 
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unjust, that British subjects should be de- 
nied the privilege of trading to India 
whilst it is allowed to neutral nations; and 
praying the House to adopt the necessary 
measures for the abolition of the commer- 
cial monopoly of the East India Company, 
or at least such part thereof as to their 
wisdom may seem expedient.” 

Mr. Creevey wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a question. That right 
hon. gentleman had lately signified his in- 
tention to bring forward certain proposi- 
tions, the week after next, respecting the 
Company’s renewal of their Charter. On 
former occasions of this kind, a statement 
of the Company’s affairs had been laid be- 
fore the House, which was referred to a 
Committee, and a report made thereon ; 
but it would be impossible this could now 
be done, so that the members would have 
time to consider the report in the present 
session. He wished, therefore, to be in- 
formed by the right hon. gentleman, whe- 
ther he meant to persist in his notice; as, 
considering all the outports of the country 
had their delegates in town, for the pur- 
pose of attending to this important ques- 
tion, it was highly desirable to know whe- 
ther it would really come on or not? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ane 
swered, that he had certainly mentioned 
his intention of submitting certain resolu- 


tions on that subject to a Committee of 
the whole House the week after next ; 
and, if he had altered his intention, he 
should have signified the same to the 


House. It was his intention not only to 
submit that business to the consideration 
of the House, but to carry it through dur- 
ing the present session, unless difficulties 
should arise of which he had at present no 
conception. 


PETITION FroM THE HatLaMsHikE Cur- 
LERS, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Inpia Company’s Cuarter.] Mr. 
Wilberforce presented a Petition from the 
master wardens searchers assistants and 
commonalty of the company of cutlers, 
within Hallamshire, in the county of York, 
setting forth, 

“That the Petitioners are of opinion 
that a free trade to every part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions is the natural right of 
all his subjects; and that such trade ought 
to be liable to no restrictions which do not 
more evidently promote the advantage of 
the commonwealth, whence, in their very 
principle, restrictions are only temporary, 
and ought to be remoyed as soon as the 
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balance of public interest between a free 
trade and a monopoly is restored in favour 
of the former: and that, on the Ist of 
March, 1814, the entire right of commerce 
in the seas and to the territories between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan, granted to the East India Com- 
pany, will expire, when the free trade in 
those seas and to those territories will of 
course revert to all his Majesty’s subjects, 
to whom it belongs, and from whom it 
ought not to be withheld, unless the pa- 
ramount interest of the state itself requires 
a continuance of the afore-mentioned mo- 
nopoly ; and that, since the incorporation 
of the East India Company, the British do- 
minions in that quarter of the globe have 
been so greatly enlarged, that it is impos- 
sible for the Company, in its present cir- 
cumstances, to carry on a traffic through- 
out the East, commensurate to the extent 
of territory under the government or the 
controul of his Majesty, whence their mo- 
nopoly is not even beneficial to themselves 
in proportion as it is detrimental to the 
general interests of British commerce ; 
and that it is well known that the pros- 
perity of the East India Company has not 
increased with the glorious progress of his 
Majesty’s arms, which have left the ene- 
mies of Britain without a colony; and 
that the annual exports of our home ma- 
nufactures to all the regions of the East, 
scarcely amount to -one fifth of the ordi- 
nary exports to the United States of Ame- 
rica, though the former countries exceed 
the. latter sevenfold in extent, and fifty- 
fold in population; hence the Petitioners 
presume that, after the expiration of their 
charter, the Company still remaining a 
corporation, may fully, if not more pro- 
fitably, employ their funds in the trade as 
heretofore, while the mother country will 
be benefited beyond what it has been or 
can be under the monopoly, to the extent 
of the additional commerce opened by the 
industry spirit and capital of enterprizing 
individuals ; and that the intercourse with 
the East Indies, prohibited to the subjects 
of these realms, having been conceded to 
foreign powers in amity with his Majesty, 
the merchants of the United States of 
America have been enriching themselves 
commercially and politically, exalting 
their own nation, and supplying many 
parts. of the world with East India pro- 
duce, to-the loss of this country: and that 
the Petitioners will not dwell here on the 
difficulties under which, as merchants and 
manufacturers, the numerous inhabitants 
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of their district labour in the present cir. 
cumstances of the country, but they look, 
with confidence, to their representatives jn 
parliament for relief, under temporary ca. 
lamities, by an unreserved grant of every 
facility to commerce which the interest of 
the whole state demands, and which the 
most liberal policy will justify ; and they 
do most earnestly and respectfully intreat 
the House, not to deprive the whole body 
of British merchants of any part of their 
rightful inheritance, a free trade to every 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, by re. 
newing the charter of the East India Com. 
pany ; and they rely on the wisdom and 
virtue of parliament thus to turn to the 
utmost advantage the immense possessions 
of our sovereign in the East, to counter 
balance, in some measure, the iniquitous 
and tyrannical prohibitions of our ene- 
my on the continent of Europe, to com. 
pensate for the interruption of friendly in. 
tercourse, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, with the United States of America, 
and, above all, to render this country so 
far independent of commerce with rival 
nations, that, whether at war or at peace, 
we may have strength and resources within 
ourselves to conduct the former with glory 
and success, and to enjoy the latter with 
honour and security.» 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM SHEFFIELD AGAINST THB 
Orvers in Councit.} Mr. Wilberforce 
presented a Petition from several mer- 
chants manufacturers and others the loyal 
inhabitants of the populous town of Shef- 
field, in the county of York, and its vici- 
nity, setting forth, 

' « That no inconsiderable portion of the 
wealth of the United Kingdom is derived 
from commerce and manufactures, and 
the town and vicinity of Sheffield are pat- 
ticularly indebted to these for the means 
of support; and that of all foreign markets 
yet discovered for the sale of our mand 
factures the United States of America has 
been the most important; and that the 
Orders in Council to counteract the Ber 
lin and Milan decrees of the enemy have 
for a long period deprived the Petitioners 
of this most valuable market, in conse 
quence of which mary of their towns-peo- 
ple and neighbours are unemployed, and 
their families dependent on the poor rates 
for subsistence; and they solemnly assure 
the House, that if they regarded those 
Orders as necessary for supporting 
honour and dignity, the just rights and ite 
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dependence of the United Kingdom, they 
would willingly bear the pressure without 
a murmur; but, they are persuaded that 
they are unnecessary for these desirable 
ends, that they have proved most disas- 
trous to those, whom they were intended 
to benefit, and most advantageous to the 
enemy, whom they were intended to dis- 
tress; instead of retaliating upon France 
the evils which her unjust and atrocious 
Decrees were framed to inflict, they have 
rendered those Decrees effectual against 
ourselves, and have done that injury to 
our commerce and manufactures which all 
the measures of our enemy had vainly at- 
tempted to produce ; and the Petitioners 
are further of opinion, that such is the 
predominant influence of France over a 
vast portion of the European continent, 
that she can command the supply of every 
necessary article without possessiug a 
single flag on the ocean, while the exclu- 
sion of other nations from her ports, 
caused partly by her own, but more ef- 
fectually by our regulations, has en- 
couraged within her dominions manufac- 
tures which would not otherwise have 
arisen; and that the Orders in Council, 
by producing an amazing extension of 
the licence system, have not only depriv- 
ed this country of -4 considerable amount 
of bullion, but also enabled France to trade 
unmolested on our own coasts, and create a 
navy which may, in time, become truly 
formidable ; and that by allowing the in- 
tervention of neutrals, we exclude our- 
selves from the only chance of carrying 
on a profitable trade with the enemy, and 
are in imminent danger of seeing our 
friends arrayed against us under the ban- 
ners of France ; and that should the Peti- 
tioners’ hopes of preserving peace with 
America be disappointed, and that most 
valuable mart for their languishing manu- 
factures be totally destroyed, they fear 
that the consequences would be ruinous to 
themselves, and extensively hurtful to the 
country; and praying the House to re- 
commend to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent to rescind those Orders in Coun- 
cil, which, in the opinion of the Petitioners, 
have failed to produce the beneficial ef- 
fects intended, and while they have en- 


riched the enemy, have deeply injured 
our friends.’ . Pesta 


Petition FROM BiRMINGHAM AGAINST 
THE ORDERS 1N Councit.] Sir Charles 
Mordaunt presented a Petition from seve- 
‘al merchants, manufacturers, and other 


against the Orders in Council. 
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inbabitants of the town of Birmingham, 
setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners most humbly re- 
present to the House, that the industry and 
ingenuity of British manufacturers, aided 
by the spirit of our invaluable constitu- 
tion, have produced those great mechanical 
improvements, and ¢alled forth that di- 
vision of labour, which have given to the’ 
merchants of this country a pre-eminence 
in foreign markets, and have greatly con- 
tributed to support that naval superiorit 
which has hitherto constituted the ‘avingih 
and security of the nation; and that not 
only the revenue, but the very existence 
of society in its present state in this coun- 
try, depends upon the prosperity of its 
manufactures and commerce; and that 
they view with the deepest regret the 
present ruinous situation of the manufac. 
tures and commerce of the United King- 
dom, and are decidedly of opinion that 
the Orders in Council, by closing their 
commercial intercourse with the United 
States of America, are a principal cause 
of the evils they deplore; and that they 
consider the system of licences as a virtual 
acknowledgment of the impolicy of thé 
Orders in Council, giving relief to their 
inveterate enemy, affording a just cause 
of complaint to those whom they desire 
to consider their friends, degrading to the 
character ef the British merchant, sub- 
versive of morality, and highly injurious 
to the navy of Great Britain, a system 
which, at the same time that it affords a 
partial and dear-bought assistance to the 
commerce of the metropolis, renders not 
the smallest relief to the distressed manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom; and 
that, when nearly all the channels of 
trade to the continent of Europe are 
closed, the commerce of the East, possess- 
ed by an exclusive monopoly, and the 
national expenditure unparalleled in the 
annals of the world, the Petitioners deem 
it incumbent upon them earnestly to re- 
commend to the consideration of the House, 
the propriety of revoking those measures 
which the Petitioners conceive to have 
been originally contrary to the recognised 
laws of nations, inconsistent with the 
principles of sound policy, and which 
threaten to involve this kingdom in a war 
with its most valuable commercial con- 
nection, America, a country linked to 
England by the powerful affinities of com- 
mon origin, similarity of language, laws 
and manners; and that, in the opinion 
of the Petitioners, the direct tendency of 
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the Orders in Council is to force America 
upon her own resources, and to oblige her 
to become a manufacturing nation much 
earlier than, in the natural course of 
events, would be the case; and that the 
town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
containing a most numerous ‘population, 
and being unquestionably one of the most 
important manufacturing districts in the 
British empire, have greatly depended 
upon a friendly intercourse with the 
United States of America, and are suffer- 
ing most severely under the operation of 
the Orders in Council; and that, if this 
destructive system be persisted in, thou- 
sands of laborious and respectable me- 
chanics will inevitably be deprived of their 
present partial and precarious employ- 
ment; and whilst the Petitioners deplore 
their distressed situation, aggravated by 
the advancing price of every necessary of 
life, their concern is greatly heightened 
_by the consideration, that the capital of 
the merchantsand manufacturers is rapid- 
ly absorbing in stock, constantly depre- 
ciating in value, their ability to participate 
in the increasing burdens of the state pro- 
portionably diminishing, and their efforts 
consequently paralysed, at a period when 
all practicable means should. be resorted 
to for cementing national union, and sup- 
porting with vigour the momentous con- 
test in which we are engaged; and ear- 
nestly praying the House to take measures 
for obtaining a revocation of the Orders in 
Council.” 

On the motion that the Petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Baring rose, and said, that it was 
impossible for him to see Petitions of this 
kind, signed by 14,000 persons, presented 
to that House, without feeling a sensation 
of regret that they should so silently be 
ordered to lie on the table. He could not 
think of the distresses under which the 
Petitioners laboured, and which in other 
places had led to confusions and riots of 
the most alarming kind, without in some 
measure calling the attention of the House 
to the subject. The effects which these 
Orders in Council were calculated to pro- 
duce were now seen on the people of 
England, The present Petitioners were 
not disloyal or disaffected persons—they 
were not men disposed to obstruct the 
government—but to support it. They 
had eyen been willing to suppose that the 
measures adopted were salutary ones, and, 
in expectation of a change for the better, 
the masters had gone on keeping their 
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workmen in employment, though to a 
limited extent; till now, seeing them. 
selves reduced to ruin by their exertions 
to carry on their trade under every disad. 
vantage, and those under them brought to 
a state of starvation, they could no longer 
shut their eyes against the conviction, that 
their calamities arose from the obstructions 
imposed by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on commerce. It was 
impossible for any one to converse with 
those persons who had come up in order 
to present those Petitions, without being 
convinced of these facts—that there were 
great orders from America which the ma. 
nufacturers could not execute, and that 
they had, in their different lines of busi- 
ness, great stocks of goods which they 
could not export, on account of those ob. 
structions, all of which arose from the 
Ordersin Council. It was not hisintention 
now to go into any discussion on the polic 
of the Orders in Council; he should onl 
express a hope that when all the Petitions 
on the subject were presented, some gen- 
tleman would bring forward the question, 
and that the House would no longer be 
led astray by speculative opinions, but 
would listen to the statements of those 
who were really interested in the question, 
and who so severely felt the weight of the 
pressure and distress brought upon them 
by these Ordersin Council. The govern 
ment of this country began by excluding 
the trade of neutrals; then they adopted 
measures which they thought were calcu- 
lated to distress the enemy ; and, in what 
had this ended, but in the complete ruin 
of our own manufactures ?—and in grant 
ing licences to bring into this country the 
manufactures of our enemies, for which 
the right hon. gentleman had found a 
market.—IHf this was not the language of 
their printed licences, he could not say- 
what those licences meant, extending, 
as they did, to lawns, laces, silk, pel 
fumery, and all other articles of French 
manufacture. If this country and France 
had been in a state of perfect peace, there 
was not another article which Franc 
could have asked permission to impott 
into this country, save only wine and 
brandy ;—and the only condition required 
for all this was, that there should in retum 
be loaded and exported from this country, 
goods to the amount of 51, sterling, i 
every ton’s burden of the vessel.—This 
was the species of reciprocity, which 
right hon. gentleman established for th 
manufacturers and traders of this county; 
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and thé House could not well err as te the 
opinion to be formed of such measures, 
when they saw from the Petitions on the 
table what was the result. This 5/. per 
ton mentionéd in the licences was merely 
nominal, and in lieu of this 5/. there might 
be imported into this country to the amount 
of 5,000l. He hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would now explain to the House, 
what reciprocity there was in this trade 
which he had given ws, and which no 
commercial man was able to understand. 
The right hon. gentleman said, indeed, 
that our manufacturers were in a state of 
suffering at the time these Orders in 
Council were passed ; but there was no 
statement from any of the manufacturing 
towns to warrant such an assertion. He 
could tell the right hon. gentleman, and 
so would all these Petitioners, that at the 
time alluded to, the trade with America 
was rapidly increasing, and was greater 
than any thing which he could obtain for 
them from all the continent of Europe.— 
He was sorry to think that one of the 
means of aileviating the distresses, under 
which our manufacturers now laboured, 
namely, that of throwing open the trade 
to the East Indies, instead of being a boon 
would increase their sufferings, while it 
endangered the safety of our Indian em- 
pire. Throwing open that trade, he was 
satisfied, could never materially increase 
the demand for the manufactures of this 
country in the East, and this would ope- 
rate as an addition, rather than a diminu- 
tion of the distresses at present felt by 
our manufacturers, and would in an espe- 
cial manner disappoint the expectations 
of those who speculated in adventures to 
the East. In these circumstances, he con- 
tended, that the House was called on to 
appoint a committee, to consider in what 
manner the sufferings of the manufactur- 
Ing interests could most effectually and 
materially’ be diminished. What the 
House could do,’ they were called on now 
to do: it was plain, that no good was to 
beexpected from the fanciful and visionary 
speculations in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been indulging. 

Mr. Rose said, as the Orders in Council 
Would soon, as stated by the hon. gentle- 
man, come before them for general dis- 
cussion, he would now abstain from that 
subject so incidentally introduced. With 
Tespect to the Licence trade, too, as the 
Papers and licences were to be laid on 
their table on Monday ; it would, per- 
haps, be as well to leave that matter till a 
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fitter time, when the necessary informa- 
tion was before them. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, that for the value of 52. per 
ton exported, all the manufactures of 
France were permitted to be brought into 
this country—but he had not stated, that 
on these manufactures so heavy a duty 
was imposed, as sufficiently to protect the 
British trader. On linen and lawns, for 
instance, there was a duty of 60 per cent. ; 
and, as for lace and cambric, the permis~ 
sion to import thém, he believed, did not 
add a single yard to the quantity brought 
into the country ; and it was upon this 
principle, that all administrations had per- 
mitted them to be imported. He trusted, 
the House would not allow itself to be 
drawn into a discussion every day on the 
same subjects. As for the iron manufac- 
turers in Dudley and Birmingham, he 
knew, that they felt the existing pressure 
more than any other description of per 
sons, as their articles were more limited 
to the American market. But the House, 
on discussing the subject, would be able 
to see, whether or not our American trade 
was injured by the Orders in Council, 
which were not issued for the purposes 
mentioned by.the hon. gentleman, but 
for the purpose of retorting upon our ene- 
my, France. No doubt, the manufac- 
turers in this country were, at this mo- 
ment, suffering greatiy; but the question 
was, whether their sufferings proceeded 
from these Orders, or, as he contended, 
from the measures of Buonaparté? If the 
revocation of the Orders would hurt the 
country generally, though it might relieve 
a certain proportion of distress, they were 
placed in a very painful dilemma, in de- 
ciding upon the line of conduct incum- 
bent upon them as a legislature, ‘to pur- 
sue, either to come to that revocation, or 
continue to lock up America from trade. 
No person could feel more sensibly than 
he did for the distresses of our manufac- 
turers, and he was satisfied their motive 
in petitioning was most pure; but it by 
no means followed that those distresses 
were occasioned by the Orders in Council. 
In Birmingham he was happy to think, 
that the manufacturers still continued to 
Keep the workmen employed, though the 
pressure upon them was great; and he 
had also the satisfaction of understanding, 
that the poor’s rates had been reduced in 
Birmingham within the last three years. 
Sir C. Mordaunt confirmed the state- 
ment, that Birmingham was not actually in 
that state of distress which warranted the 
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the Orders in Council is to force America 
upon her own resources, and to oblige her 
to become a manufacturing nation much 
earlier than, in the natural course of 
events, would be the case; and that the 
town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
containing a most numerous “population, 
and being unquestionably one of the most 
important manufacturing districts in the 
British empire, have greatly depended 
upon a friendly intercourse with the 
United States of America, and are suffer- 
ing most severely under the operation of 
the Orders in Council; and that, if this 
destructive system be persisted in, thou- 
sands of laborious and respectable me- 
chanics will inevitably be deprived of their 
present partial and precarious employ- 
ment; and whilst the Petitioners deplore 
their distressed situation, aggravated by 
the advancing price of every necessary of 
life, their concern is greatly heightened 
_by the consideration, that the capital of 
the merchantsand manufacturers is rapid- 
ly absorbing in stock, constantly depre- 
ciating in value, their ability to participate 
in the increasing burdens of the state pro- 
portionably diminishing, and their efforts 
consequently paralysed, at a period when 
all practicable means should- be resorted 
to for cementing national union, and sup- 
porting with vigour the momentous con- 
test in which we are engaged; and ear- 
nestly praying the House to take measures 
for obtaining a revocation of the Orders in 
Council.” 

On the motion that the Petition do lie 
en the table, 

Mr. Baring rose, and said, that it was 
impossible for him to see Petitions of this 
kind, signed by 14,000 persons, presented 
to that House, without feeling a sensation 
of regret that they should so silently be 
ordered to lie on the table. He could not 
think of the distresses under which the 
Petitioners laboured, and which in other 
places had led to confusions and riots of 
the most alarming kind, without in some 
measure calling the attention of the House 
to the subject. The effects which these 
Orders in Council were calculated to pro- 
duce were now seen on the people of 
England, The present Petitioners were 
not disloyal or disaffected persons—they 
were not men disposed to obstruct the 
government—but to support it. They 
had even been willing to suppose that the 
measures adopted were salutary ones, and, 
in expectation of a change for the better, 
the masters had gone on keeping their 
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workmen in employment, though to a 
limited extent; till now, seeing them. 
selves reduced to ruin by their exertions 
to carry on their trade under every disad. 
vantage, and those under them brought to 
a state of starvation, they could no longer 
shut their eyes against the conviction, that 
their calamities arose from the obstructions 
imposed by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on commerce. It was 
impossible for any one to converse with 
those persons who had come up in order 
to present those Petitions, without being 
convinced of these facts—that there were 
great orders from America which the ma. 
nufacturers could not execute, and that 
they had, in their different lines of busi- 
ness, great stocks of goods which they 
could not export, on account of those ob. 
structions, all of which arose from the 
Ordersin Council. It was not his intention 
now to go into any discussion on the policy 
of the Orders in Council; he should only 
express a hope that when all the Petitions 
on the subject were presented, some gen- 
tleman would bring forward the question, 
and that the House would no longer be 
led astray by speculative opinions, but 
would listen to the statements of those 
who were really interested in the question, 
and who so severely felt the weight of the 
pressure and distress brought upon them 
by these Ordersin Council. The govern- 
ment of this country began by excluding 
the trade of neutrals; then they adopted 
measures which they thought were calcu- 
lated to distress the enemy ; and, in what 
had this ended, but in the complete ruin 
of our own manufactures ?—and in grant- 
ing licences to bring into this country the 
manufactures of our enemies, for which 
the right hon. gentleman had found a 
market.—If this was not the language of 
their printed licences, he could not say ~ 
what those licences meant, extending, 
as they did, to lawns, laces, silk, per- 
fumery, and all other articles of French 
manufacture. If this country and France 
had been in a state of perfect peace, there 
was not another article which France 
could have asked permission to import 
into this country, save only wine and 
brandy ;—and the only condition required 
for all this was, that there should in return 
be loaded and exported from this country, 
goods to the amount of 5/, sterling, for 
every ton’s burden of the vessel.—This 
was the species of reciprocity, which the 
right hon. gentleman established for the 
manufacturers and traders of this country; 
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and thé House could not well err as to the 
opinion to be formed of such measures, 
when they saw from the Petitions on the 
table what was the result. This 5/. per 
ton mentionéd in the licences was merely 
nominal, and in lieu of this 5/, there might 
be imported into this country to the amount 
of 5,0001. He hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would now explain to the House, 
what reciprocity there was in this trade 
which he had given us, and which no 
commercial man was able to understand. 
The right hon. gentleman said, indeed, 
that our manufacturers were in a state of 
suffering at the time these Orders in 
Council were passed; but there was no 
statement from any of the manufacturing 
towns to warrant such an assertion. He 
could tell the right hon. gentleman, and 
so would all these Petitioners, that at the 
time alluded to, the trade with America 
was rapidly increasing, and was greater 
than any thing which he could obtain for 
them from all the continent of Europe.— 
He was sorry to think that one of the 
means of aileviating the distresses, under 
which our manufacturers now laboured, 
namely, that of throwing open the trade 
to the East Indies, instead of being a boon 
would increase their sufferings, while it 
endangered the safety of our Indian em- 
pire. Throwing open that trade, he was 
satisfied, could never materially increase 
the demand for the manvfactures of this 
country in the East, and this would ope- 
rate as an addition, rather than a diminu- 
tion of the distresses at present felt by 
our manufacturers, and would in an espe- 
cial manner disappoint the expectations 
of those who speculated in adventures to 
the East. In these circumstances, he con- 
tended, that the House was called on to 
appoint a Committee, to consider in what 
manner the sufferings of the manufactur- 
ing interests could most effectually and 
materially’ be diminished. What the 
House could do,’ they were called on now 
to do: it was plain, that no good was to 
beexpected from the fanciful and visionary 
speculations in which the right hon. gen- 
lleman had been indulging. 

Mr. Rose said, as the Orders in Council 
Would soon, as stated by the hon. gentle- 
man, come before them for general dis- 
cussion, he would now abstain from that 
subject so incidentally introduced. With 
Tespect to the Licence trade, too, as the 
Papers and licences were to be laid on 

er table on Monday; it would, per- 
haps, be as well to leave that matter till a 
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fitter time, when the necessary informa- 
tion was before them. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, that for the value of 5t. per 
ton exported, all the manufactures of 
France were permitted to be brought into 
this country—but he had not stated, that 
on these manufactures so heavy a duty 
was imposed, as sufficiently to protect the 
British trader. On linen and lawns, for 
instance, there was a duty of 60 per cent. ; 
and, as for lace and cambric, the permis~- 
sion to import them, he believed, did not 
add a single yard to the quantity brought 
into the country ; and it was upon this 
principle, that all administrations had per- 
mitted them to be imported. He trusted, 
the House would not allow itself to be 
drawn into a discussion every day on the 
same subjects. As for the iron manufac- 
turers in Dudley and Birmingham, he 
knew, that they felt the existing pressure 
more than any other description of per- 
sons, as their articles were more limited 
to the American market. But the House, 
on discussing the subject, would be able 
to see, whether or not our American trade 
was injured by the Orders in Council, 
which were not issued for the purposes 
mentioned by.the hon. gentleman, but 
for the purpose of retorting upon our ene- 
my, France. No doubt, the manufac- 
turers in this country were, at this mo- 
ment, suffering greativ; but the question 
was, whether their sufferings proceeded 
from these Orders, or, as he contended, 
from the measures of Buonaparté? If the 
revocation of the Orders would hurt the 
country generally, though it might relieve 
a certain proportion of distress, they were 
placed in a very painful dilemma, in de- 
ciding upon the line of conduct incum- 
bent upon them as a legislature, to pur- 
sue, either to come to that revocation, or 
continue to lock up America from trade. 
No person could feel more sensibly than 
he did for the distresses of our manufac- 
turers, and he was satisfied their motive 
in petitioning was most pure; but it by 
no means followed that those distresses 
were occasioned by the Orders in Council. 
In Birmingham he was happy to think, 
thatthe manufacturers still continued to 
Keep the workmen employed, though the 
pressure upon them was great; and he 
had also the satisfaction of understanding, 
that the poor’s rates had been reduced in 
Birmingham within the last three years. 
Sir C. Mordaunt confirmed the state- 
ment, that Birmingham was not actually in 
that state of distress which warranted the 
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use of such a hard word as “ starvation.” 
Such an allegation ought not to go forth 
uncontradicted. It wastrue that Birming- 
ham suffered in common with all other 
places in the empire, but the want of em- 
ployment had hitherto not been felt there. 
At the same time he was aware, that dis- 
tress of that kind must soon attach to the 
manufacturers, as, from their immense 
stock on hand, they must either find a 


market, or cease to employ their workmen. . 


As a proof that they had not yet been se- 
verely afflicted, he corroborated the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, that the Poor’s Rates had de- 
creased, and noticed that the recruiting 
service was very slack. As for America, 
she could not do without Birmingham—she 
could not even shave herself, or catch her 
mice without their aid. He had only fur- 
ther to notice, that the signers of this Pe- 
tition were loyal men, who, if they were 
convinced that even their immediate pri- 
vations were for the good of the country, 
would be content to retire from trade, and 
dig potatoes in their gardens, 

Mr. Whitbread conceded that the hon. 
baronet had given a true description of 
the condition of Birmingham ; but while 
he gave credit to the hon. baronet, he was 
also bound to believe what was stated by 
the petitioners, who were Birmingham 
men, and whose account in some points 
varied very much from his. They stated, 
that if the Orders in Council were not re- 
voked ruin would follow, and he perfectly 
believed the fact. It was true the la- 
bourers had not yet felt what it was to be 
out of employment, because the manufac- 
turers, in an exemplary manner, and 
highly to their honour, had in these pe- 
rilous times forgone all those advantages 
to which commercial men usually looked 
—they had exhausted their capital for the 
sake of employing their men, and avoiding 
those dreadful consequences and disorders, 
the end of which it was not easy to fore- 
see, but of which every moment was 
bringing them tidings from various quar- 
ters of the kingdom. In such circum- 
stances, the House was peculiarly called 
on to do all that in them lay, to ward off 
impending ruin from persons of this meri- 
torious description. All these things de- 
manded enquiry, and proved the expe- 
diency of referring it to a committee to 
ascertain, by their deliberative wisdom, if 
in their complaint these manufacturers as- 
signed the true causes, and what could be 
done for their relief. The House would 
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compare the march of the right hon. gen. 
tleman this year with his march the year 
preceding. Last year, when a calamitous 
case was stated, though by no means com- 
parable with the present, out of respect to 
the petitioners, although he knew that 
their prayers could not be attended to, he 
had agreed to, or rather himself proposed, 
the appointment of a committee to exa. 
mine that case. But now all enquiry was 
refused. He asked the right hon. gentle. 
man to say, if he would consent to allay the 
exasperated feelings of the country; and 
if it was his intention, now when he saw 
the whole heart of England in confusion, 
to refer the matter to a committee to en- 
quire if the complaints made were well 
founded, and, if it must be s0, to tell the 
unhappy complainants there was no relief? 
Last year, upon a most extraordinary ree 
port as ever came from a committee, ex- 
chequer bills for the relief of our great 
manufacturers had been issued, the whole 
of which had been employed in continu. 
ing the labours of the poor. OF these bills 
one instalment had fallen due, and was 
paid—another instalment was due to-mor- 
row. Now had not the right hon. gentle. 
man been told, that so great was the dis- 
tress of the persons assisted, that having 
expended the money in the creditable way 
he had mentioned, they were unable to 
make good or meet this payment? Bir 
mingham, they were informed, had not 
suffered actual distress ; but if not so, it 
was on the very verge of suffering. The 
House bad been taught by the calcula 
tions of the right hon. gentleman to ex- 
pect that the master manufacturer would 
be completely relieved, and instead of that 
they found he could not repay the money 
advanced for his aid! Was it not a time 
then to take these petitions into considera 
tion? and did it not become the right hon. © 
gentleman to consent to a committee to » 
enquire into the effects of the Orders in 
Council, and to ascertain whether or not 
they were the causes of these calamities? 
He could not help thinking the ho» 
baronet had been rather indiscreet in the 
way in which he had spoken of America 
If America was shut, Birmingham must be 
idle; and if idle, the population would 
starve. Her ports then must be opened, 
either by necessity or by policy. Policy 
had hitherto had a contrary effect; al 
he disliked the taunting tone in which it 
was said, that America could not evel 
shave herself, or catch her mice without 
our aid. It was insulting to America, 
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tell her, she was so dependant on Birming- 
ham, that she could not do the most 
trifling thing without aid from that place. 
The hon. baronet might until lately have 
told us that America could not ride her 
horse, that she could not shoe her horse, 
that she could not drive a nail without 
Birmingham. America however had learn- 
ed to ride and shoe a horse, without the 
aid formerly asked ; and, if they looked at 
the latest orders to Birmingham, they 
would find that bridle-bits and nails were 
excluded from those orders, America hav- 
ing been induced to manufacture these 
articles herself. This shewed the progress 
of the arts in America—and so they would 
continue to progress, if Great Britain con- 
tinued her policy ; from making nails, she 
would arrive at. the manufacture of the 
most important articles. In short, if they 
shut America now, they shut it for ever. 
For these reasons, and on account of all the 
frightfui things passing in the interior of the 
country, he demanded enquiry.—The ac- 
counts from Sheffield, from Manchester, 
from Leeds; from Huddersfield, were such, 
that if the House read in the newspapers 
similar intelligence from Ireland, they 
would at once conclude that that country 
was in a state of insurrection and rebel- 
lion.—But in England these events did not 
seem to make the same impression, and 
because they were new and uncommon, 
they were not considered to be of 
the importance they were. Let them do 
something to soothe the. feelings of the 
country, and not be told, when they press- 
ed for enquiry, that they were using in- 
flammatory language, and not falling into 
the proper loyal course ; let them not be told 
that their petitions were treasonable, and 
that they were influenced by persons with 
whom they had never communicated : 
that they did not feel their sufferings, but 
Were persuaded by party men to violent 
acts. And what were these violent acts? 
Petitioning parliament and the Regent for 
relief. He hoped, therefore, that the right 
hon. gentleman would declare, if a Commit- 
tee was moved for, if he would consent to 
lsappointment. One topic had this night 
surprised him—he alluded to the licences. 
He was astonished to learn, that after im- 
porting all the manufactures of France, a 
Yessel was only required to export to the 
Value of 51. per ton of import, instead as he 

before understood from the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rose), of being obliged, 
in the first instance, to export to that 
amount, and, on returning, to put her im- 
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ported cargo under the king’s lock, till a 
cargo of equal value in colonial produce 
was exported. Now he saw that a ship 
might go out in ballast, and that both 
etiquette and reciprocity were sacrificed. 
He concluded by expressing his hope and 
expectation of some relief being granted, 
and his anxiety for an answer from the 
right hon. gentleman. 

Sir C. Mordaunt said, that when 2 mo- 
tion was made for a Committee, it should 
have his support. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation, stated, that 
vessels could not go out in ballast—they 
must take out to the value of 5/. per ton, 
and if they imported wine or brandy, they 
yn export an equal value of colonial pro-' 

uce. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not rise to enter into any general dis- 
cussion on the Orders in Council ; but 
after what had passed, he felt himself 
called on to make a few observations. 
The hon. gentleman had stated, that the 
petitions came from persons who had an 
opportunity of forming their opinions by 
experiment, upon the evils resulting from 
the Orders in Council; now this he ap- 
prehended they could not; for the very 
point upon which he and the hon. gentle- 
man were at issue at the present moment, 
was, whether those evils proceeded from 
the Orders in Council, or from other 
causes? It was true that these persons 
were competent to state the pressure which 
was felt in trade, but he knew rot how 
they could decide whether that pressure 
would have been less if the Orders in 
Council had never existed: or whether in 
fact the Berlin and Milan Decrees would 
have produced the mischief without them. 
He would say, that not only our difficulties 
had not increased since the adoption of 
these Orders, but that the whole trade of 
the country was in a, better state. He 
was surprised to find the hon. gentleman’s 
knowledge of trade so far overborne by 
his zeal against the measures of govern- 
ment, as to induce him to say, the Orders 
in Council were to prevent neutrals from 
trading with the enemy. He would main- 
tain that the end was to open all trade, 
even to France itself, if France would 
trade with Great Britain. France had 
prohibited trade with Great Britain, and 
Great Britain had prohibited all trade to 
France, but what should go through Great 
Britain. The result was a pressure upon 
France, such as must compel her to open 
her ports to the trade of this country. He 
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would state that that very system of li- 
cences which was represented to be ade- 
parture from the Orders in Council, was a 
proof of their efficacy and effect.—He 
agreed that when the question of licenses 
was before the House, this matter would 
be better discussed. As to the importa- 
tion of wine and brandy, the French were 
obliged to take a considerable quantity of 
sugar and coffee in return; and with re- 
gard to laces, muslins, and other articles 
of the kind, they would be brought in il- 
legally if there was no allowance granted. 
He was surprised that so much misinfor- 
mation should exist with respect to the 
outrages perpetrated in different parts of 
the country ; and that they should be 
ascribed to the Orders in Council, to star- 
vation, and such causes, But was it owing 
to the Orders, or to starvation, that the mills 
were broken down? Was such miscon- 
duct to be excused, defended, and pal- 
Hiated ? Was it fair to hold out to the 
House that the destruction of the most va- 
luable property which was daily to be de- 
plored, was to be attributed to the Orders 
m Council ? Was such language consistent 
with a due regard for the peace and wel- 
fare of the country ? Was it not as indefi- 
nite as it was mischievous? As tothe town 
from which this petition was presented, 
they had heard the statement of the hon. 
baronet, who had told them, that, at the 
present moment, the want of employment 
was not severely felt. The hon. gentle- 
man had recommended that the subject 
should be referred to a select committee, 
but the House should recollect that this 
was a case involving a great political 
guestion, which it was not the practice 
of parliament to delegate to any cir- 
cumscribed committee, but to determine 
in a committee of the whole House. A 
detailed examination of evidence did not 
appear to him to suit a subject of that 
kind. He knew what an effect the shut- 
ting of the American market must have; 
but would the hon. gentleman state whe- 
ther they would repeal the Orders in 
Council, and what they would expect from 
such a step? There was one time when 

entlemen thought that the Berlin and 

lilan Decrees were done away, but that 
time was past. No man who knew any 
thing of the subject would say so now. 
It was notified by France herself that they 
should continue to operate, that they 
should be considered as the fundamental 
Jaw of the continent, until we abandoned 


our system of blockade; and until Great 
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Britain conceded the doctrine that free 
bottoms made free goods. There was no 
man in that House who lamented the dis. 
tresses that were felt in the country more 
than he did, but would any man say he was 
prepared to give up our maritime rights, 
by which Great Britain had risen to power 
and consequence? When this declaration 
on the part of France, with respect to the 
continuance of his Decrees, was known in 
America, he was not without a hope that 
America would not charge. upon this 
country an unnecessary strictness in the 
measures to which she had resorted. But 
whatever the effect in America might be, 
this country ought to know that those Des 
crees were in full force now, and were to 
continue so until Great Britain should yield 
up those privileges upon which her pro. 
sperity was so strongly founded. The hon, 
gentleman had asked, him on the subject 
of the exchequer bills granted asa loan to 
commercial men, whether he knew that the 
next instalment due to-morrow would not 
be paid ? He would answer, that he anti 
cipated no such circumstance ; so far was 
he from thinking so, that he was firml 

persuaded, the instalment would be faith- 
fully discharged. He had no doubt, in 
deed, that it would be an. accommodation 
to the gentlemen concerned, to be allowed 
a further time for the payment, but this, 
consistently with the public interests, he 
could not allow. If the Orders in Council 
were repealed before the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, the consequence would be, that 
France would have her neutral trade open 
with America, while we were denied the 
trade of the continent of Europe. Unless 
the House was prepared to say that this 
would be judicious, the present did not 
seem to him to be a period in which it 


was possible to do away the Orders in | 


Council. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his surprise at 
the speeches of the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, at a moment when 
Petitions signed by so many thousands 
and tens of thousands were presented 
to the House. They had treated it 
a new question. He remembered, when 
two months ago, he had given the right 
hon. gentleman an opportunity of de 
tailing his sentiments upon this subject, 
that he was referred to the returns of Mr. 
Irvine from the Custom-bouse docks, 
told, upon their authority, that there was 
little or no misery. He hoped the House 
would not refuse to the people the poor 
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satisfaction of reasoning with them under 
their sufferings, and enquiring into the 
causes by which those sufferings were pro- 
duced. It was not enough to give them a 
debate as an answer. The hardware ma- 
nufactories were carried on by about 
70,000 persons, not persons brought from 
the field, but men of skill, who had under- 
gone a regular apprenticeship. If these 
men were sent to recruit our army, or to 
till the ground, that force would be irre- 
coverably disbanded, which was necessary 
to the working of the manufactories. At 
present the master manufacturers kept 
them working a little at the reduced wages 
of 12s. a-week, instead of from 25s. to 35s. 
This was not confined to Birmingham ; in 
Leeds and other places they would find 
thousands out of employment. In Man- 
chester alone, the poor who received re- 
lief from the parishes amounted to 25,000 
persons, one-fourth of the population. As 
to the impropriety of allowinga committee 
on the subject, he would only ask, why 
might not the Orders in Council go before 
a select Committee as well as the question 
,telating to the West India interests, in 
which evidence was gone into as to the 
evils that would arise from a war with 
America? That wasa precedent which in 

a matter of such importance as the present, 
the House was called on to. follow. He 
would tell the right hon. gentleman a re- 
medy for the evils which now existed :— 
tepeal the Orders in Council as far as re- 
garded America, and if that did not satisfy 
her, it would at least satisfy the people of 
this country, that every thing had been 
done consistently with the safety of the 
realms. Then the House would be met 
by the affections of the country, not by 
such symptoms of discontent as had lately 
burst forth. He conjured the right hon. 
gentleman not to refuse enquiry to a peti- 
tioning nation, when they came to the 
House with cries and groans. He warned 
him that he would not be suffered—the 
nation would not allow him to go to war 
with America, more than they would suf- 
fer Mr. Pitt to do so. The right hon. 
gentleman might not wish to take this 
Warning, but he was bold enough to 
predict, that many months would not pass 
before he would be convinced of the 
truth of it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not rise to 
discuss the policy and expediency of the 
Orders in Council, which would soon come 
under the consideration of parliament; 
that it had not come sooner, the hon, 
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gentleman must bear his portion of respon- 
sibility. For he deprecated the idea of 
calling the attention of the House from the 
true ground of the question, and imputing 
an inattention in government to the pub- 
lic misfortune. His right hon. friend had 
not said there was no commercial distress, 
but by comparing the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country with their state in 
former periods, had shewn that the evil 
was not so great as it was represented. 
The cotton manufactory had arisen to such 
a state of prosperity, as to export to the 
amount of from 12 to 18 millions .in one 
year. The natural consequence of this 
was to bear on the other exports. Was it 
fair to endeavour to give this country a 
dislike to the war, when the war could 
not be prevented ; and was it not proper, 
with a view to obviating such a result, to 
shew that the depression of trade did not 
exist to such an extent as had been stated? 
He maintained that our gain by America 
upon the surrender of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, would be trifling in comparison with 
our loss of the trade of the continent, 
which would follow such a step. He be- 
lieved, that the impressions out of doors 
were greatly exaggerated. Many parts, 
he would allow, suffered ; but it was 
chiefly owing to the failure of the harvest, 
and not to the Orders in Council ; and he 
could never believe that the people of this 
country were so dead to those maritime 
rights by which they had been elevated to 
their present state, as ignorantly to surren- 
der-them to the enemy, or even to neus 
tral nations. The Berlin and Milan de- 
crees were the fundamental law of France, 
not to be departed from, until we 
should abandon our Orders in Council, 
and what was called tke new blockade, 
which was the measure of the late Mr. 
Secretary Fox, adopted in the year 1306. 
They were to be enforced against us as 
long as we refused to recognize the system 
of an armed neutrality, Such was the 
spirit of her last decree. He denied that 
there was any disinclination on the part of 
ministers to discuss the question ; they 
had refused the committee before, thinking 
it to be unnecessary, but they were pre- 
pared to meet the subject on its own 
grounds. It was not by florid descrip- 
tions of distress that the country could be 
carried through its difficulties. His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers felt these difficulties as 
much as any one could feel them, but 
still they would not sacrifice the real in- 





terests of the country to any temporary 
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pressure ; they acted upon more enlarged 
views, for the ultimate advantage and 
prosperity of the empire. 

Lord Stanley observed, that something 
more was due to the Petitioners than 
merely to lay their petitions on the table ; 
they ought to be taken into consideration. 
Under this impression, he should consider 
it to be his duty to make a motion on the 
subject. So far from encouraging the vio- 
lent measures which had been pursued in 
various parts of the country, he strongly 
reprobated them; but conceiving that the 
Petitioners ought to be heard, he gave no- 
tice that he should, on Monday, the 27th, 
submit a motion to the House for that 
purpose. 

Lord Binning, adverting to what had 
fallen from an hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread) respecting the commercial loan, 
the payment on the next instalment being 
due to-morrow, wished to state, as chair- 
man of the committee, that great numbers 
of the subscribers would have been glad 
that the day of payment was further post- 
poned ; but they were ready nevertheless. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, observed, 
he had merely stated, that the right hon. 
gentleman had refused to give the exten- 
sion to the subscribers. But whether there 
was more or less of distress he did not 
know. 

Mr. Lyttelton wished to correct a wrong 
impression which might have been made 
by some statements in the Petition. He 
much doubted whether all the manufac- 
turers were employed. He knew that 
previous to the meeting a kind of census 
had been taken of the number of manu- 
facturers, and on the average nearly one- 
half were out of employ. Itappeared also, 
that in some of the great manufactories 
only one-third were then employed ; but 
in no instances were more than two-thirds 
employed.—With respect to parochial re- 
lief, there was no place in England where the 
poor were better off than in Birmingham. 
Th:re were many friendly societies and 
clubs; from these they received consider. 
able benefits. He understood, however, 
that in the course of a few months there 
would be out of employ 70,000 manufac- 
turers. He was aware that those who 
stated facts of this nature might be taxed | 
with having inflammatory designs—with | 
Want of patriotism ; but the statement was | 
true. 

General Tarleton attributed the distress 
in trade to the Orders in Council ; the 
highest and the lowest, the richest and the | 
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poorest, were equally aggrieved by them, 
He condemned the manner in which the 
Petitions had been received, as turning q 
deaf ear to the complaints from all parts of 
the country. He had expressed his feel. 
ings in respect to the riots at Nottingham, 
and called for enquiry ; but his call was 
disregarded, and -what was the conse. 
quence? The spreading of those riots into 
other counties. Convinced of the neces. 
sity of enquiry, he should support the mo. 
tion of his noble friend (lord Stanley) 
whenever it might be brought forward. 

Mr. Marryatt thought that. attempts had 
been made to inflame the minds of the ma. 
nufacturers against his Majesty’s ministers, 
by circulating a report that the licences 
were issued only for the purpose of in. 
creasing the fortunes of a few private in. 
dividuals. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Stnecuxe Bitt.] Mr. Bankes moved the 
second reading of the Sinecure Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
rise to oppose the progress of the Bill, but 
to state that he conceived it was not framed 
on a right principle, and therefore it was 
but fair to the hon. gentleman and to the 
House to state, that when the blanks were 
filled up, he should discuss the principle, 
and endeavour to convince the House that 
it was so erroneous that it ought not to be 
adopted. 

Mr. Bankes thought the principle of the 
Bill was not objectionable. He stated that 
he should propose in the committee to fill 
up the blanks on that day se’nnight. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Tue Princesses Annuity Bitt.}] On 
the question for the third reading of the. 
Princesses Annuity Bull, 

Mr. Tierney rose, fur the purpose of 
stating as shortly as he could, the objec- 
tions that had determined him, however 
unwillingly, to resist the question just put 


from the chair. He acknowledged that 
from the very first there had been sucha 
mystery thrown about the whole of the 
measures proposed to parliament for the 
establishment of the royal household, that 
he had had from the beginning no small 


' distrust of them—that distrust, however, 


had not prevented him from looking @ 
them again and again, and using all his im 
dustry to understand them—but in ‘vail 


| He was as much in the dark as ever. The 


more he had considered the subject; the 
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more difficult he had found it. As to the 
mere increase of 6,000l. a year, in addition 
to the 30,000/, settled by the former Bill, to 
that he had no objection; but if the former 
Bill was the professed model of the pre- 
sent, why did the present Act depart from 
it in the most essential provision ; the time 
at which the Act was to take effect? He 


' could very well understand, how a Bill 


giving 36,000/. a year to the Princesses 
might be not essentially different from one 
giving but 30,000/. a year, but what he 
felt it difficult to comprehend, was, why 
the present Act was to take effect imme- 
diately, when the former was intended not 
to take effect till after the King’s demise ? 
Had any thing occurred since the enact- 
ment of the former Bill, that rendered an 
immediate provision necessary? Was there 
any thing in the present state of the coun- 
try that made it desirable to increase its 
expenditure ? One might suppose that the 
straitened state of our finances, the dis- 
tresses of our manufacturers, and the cala- 
mities that marked the present times, did 
not particularly recommend the present as 
a period at which we should be more 
prompt to impose a charge upon the pub- 
lic than we were disposed to be at a for- 
mer and much more favourable period. 
Unfortunately, however, the right hon. 
gentleman thought otherwise, and as he 
never thought without good reason, he 
would see why the right hon. gentleman 
thought so. He had given two reasons, 
one, the present state of the King; and 
the other, the present state of the Prince. 
The right hon. gentleman had spared him- 
self the trouble of shewing why the indis- 
position of his Majesty made it necessary 
for the Princesses to have more money to 
spend, and he had been quite as satisfac- 
tory in his explanation of his second rea- 
son. For after having been urged in some 
measure to explain what he meant by the 
present state of the Prince, it turned out 
that the present state of the Prince meant 
neither more nor less than the present time 
of life of his Royal Highness, which was 
saying in other words, pretty much to this 
purpose, that because the ordinary revo- 
lution of twelve months had added one 
year to the age of the Prince Regeut, par- 
liament was bound to give annually to his 
Royal Highness 36,000/. a year of the 
public money. But the right hon. gentle- 
man must excuse him if he said, that he 
did not believe that either of these reasons 
had any thing to do with the business. 
There wet have been some other—one 
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that could not be disclosed—and was, 
therefore, most assiduously kept back. If 
there was no such secret reason, he asked 
if the Princesses were to have a separate 
establishment? he believed that they 
were not. He was convinced that those 
amiable personages would not hear of 
abandoning their royal father in his pre« 
sent calamity, and the Queen in her afflice 
tions, in order to spend 36,COO/. a year 
under another roof. Then where was the 
necessity of the grant, unless so give the 
Princesses an opportunity of laying by so 
much money every year? He would, how- 
ever, put the question directly to the right 
hon. gentleman, and ask him, were the 
Princesses to have an establishment inde- 
pendent of the Queen? He put the ques- 
tion so directly, that he did not think the 
right hon. gentleman could help answer- 
ing it. If so, what was to be done with 
the saving that must in that case arise out 
of the civil list, as to the general expendi- 
ture of the Queen’s household? But, then, 
for want of something better they were 
told that the Princesses had arrived at a 
certain age; but had not the Princes, their 
royal brothers, arrived at a certain age? 
and was not this a reason as applicable to 
the one as the other, if admissible in the 
case of either? As to what had been said 
of the necessity of independent establish- 
ments for those illustrious personages, he 
contended, that this added nothing to their 
independence, but made them, as far as it 
could, dependent on the Prince Regent, at 
whose pleasure the annuities were to be 
paid. Another strong objection to the 
Bill was, the fund upon which these an- 
nuities were charged :—instead of being 
charged upon the hereditary revenue of 
the crown, they were charged upon the 
consolidated fund. Had they been 
charged, as they ought to have been, on 
the hereditary revenue, then, in case of the 
demise of the crown, the charge would 
have fallen as it ought; but according to 
the present’ Bill, there was no chance upon 
any event 5f a relief to this pressure upon 
the public. But his main objection was 
to the thing itself as a whole. ‘There had 
been throughout the entire conduct of it a 
struggle to disguise, to confuse and to de- 
ceive. But the simple question was, if 
184,000/. a year was not enough to pro- 
vide for the comforts and splendour of the 
Queen and her royal daughters? The dif- 
ferent items of their joint establishment 
already amounted to 184,000/. a year. 
Why then were they called upon to give 
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the Princesses 36,000/. a year? A good 
reason might be very reasonably demand- 
ed in such times; and what was the rea- 
son? Why, the time of life of the Prince 
Regent. Did this “ time of life’? break 
out as a new light upon his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters? Was it altogether a sudden dis- 
covery? Did they not know last year how 
old his Royal Highness would be this? 
And why did they not then propose this 
provision for the Princesses? For let the 
right hon. gentleman argue as he might, 
the Prince Regent was now but one year 
older than he was a year ago. It had 
been more than insinuated at the time of 
asking for more money for the King’s 
household, that his Majesty was in a state 
which enabled him to derive gratification 
from his recognition of the persons in 
daily attendance’ upon him. Here he 
would put another plain question to the 
right hon. gentleman: Did he know that 
his Majesty, since the passing of that Bill, 
had any personal intercourse with one of 
the lords of the bed-chamber, or the 
grooms or equerries then voted? It was 
remarkable too, that the moment that Bill 
past, the Bulletins were reduced from once 
a week to once a month. It appeared, 
that on a recent occasion no groom was in 
attendance, and that an equerry had acted 
in his stead. What did all this prove? 
Why, that the whole scheme was little 
other than an ingenious mode of providing 
for those who had the good fortune to be 
in favour with the minister ; and was this 
a way of answering the petitions they had 
heard read that day? But why antedate 
the Bill? Unless to give the Princesses an 
advance of 9,000. Did they want this? 
Were they in debt or distress? If they 
were, in the name of truth and common 
sense why not say so at once, and come 
down with a message to the House to that 
effect ; but according to the present mode 
parliament were telling the public as 
plainly as they could, that they did not 
think it necessary to explain why they 
voted away that money the country found 
it so difficult to contribute. He should 
propose, therefore, as an amendment, that 
instead of dating the Bill from the 18th of 
February last, it should be limited to take 
effect upon the King’s demise. He again 
protested against the mode in which the 
whole business had been thrown upon the 
House, and hurried through it. He be- 
lieved that there were very few of the 
gentlemen, then in the House, who knew 
the nature of the two Bills, which had 
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then been passed; there was somethin 
most suspicious in the whole transaction 
there certainly was some curious secret at 
the bottom. He acquitted the royal Prin. 
cesses of the slightest concert in the busj. 
ness. He had the highest personal respect 
for each and all of them. There had been, 
however, some way or other, a deal of 
juggling; one could see throughout the 
whole of the business an anxious and stir. 
ring bustle to divert people from the true 
scent. There certainly was a somethin 
that was to be concealed at the expence 
of revealing any thing else. 

Before he sat down, he could not help 
adverting to the singular circumstauces 
in which her royal highness the Princess 
Regent was left to appear before the coun. 
try. It seemed as if her fate was already 
sealed, abandoned as she was by her once 
chivalrous champion, her old friend, her 
faithful counsellor. But if the right hon, 
gentleman had found reason to change his 
opinion with respect to her, why had the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, the future 
hope of England, been altogether over. 
looked in these arrangements? She was 
now bordering upon her 17th year, and 
not, either from her rank, prospects, or 
time of life, wholly exempted from the 
right hon. gentleman’s consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
to part of the objections of the last speaker, 
and to part only, because’ he conceived 
that no inconsiderable portion of the ar- 
guments made use of by the right hon. 
gentleman were wholly inapplicable to 
the question immediately before the House. 
The greater part of the speech they had 
just heard was to points which had already 
gone by, and which the House had al- 
ready decided upon. With respect to 
the suggestionof the propriety of creating 
a new fund by the abolition of the King’s 
Household, he put it to the House, whe 
ther if the King’s state of health was whol- 
ly irrecoverable, they would hear of any 
proposition to abolish during his life those 
provisions they had already made for his 
comfort and splendor, as far as either 
could be consulted. But even if the re 
duction did take place, he denied that the 
saving resulting therefrom would do more 
than provide for two of the Princesses. 
As to the fund upon which it was charged, 
the objection could have scarcely been 
meant in seriousness, because it was nd- 
torious that the hereditary revenues bad 
merged in the consolidated fund. He 
certainly could not consent to the chang? 
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proposed, as to the time at which the Bill 
was to take effect. ‘There was a great 
difference between the Princesses setting 
up a separate establishment (of which he 
believed they had no intention) and being 
compelled to confine their residence to 
Windsor for the remainder of their lives, 
under any circumstances whatever. As 
to their dependence on the Prince Regent, 
he contended that though the annuities 
were nominally during pleasure, they were 
to all intents and purposes effectually dur- 
ing life. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman was much more 
remarkable for what it had omitted tosay, 
than forany thingit hadsaid. Thetwo most 
important points in the speech of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) had been pass- 
ed over without the slightest allusion to 
either. He did not censure the right hon. 
gentleman for not attempting to do what 
he might have found it very difficult to do 
well—in certain cases where no ingenuity 
could defend, perhaps silence was at once 
the most prudent and the most candid 
extenuation. Be the motive what it 
might, it was certain that the right hon. 
gentleman did not say one word respect- 
ing either the Princess of Wales or the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Why the 
minister thought it prudent to say nothing 
upon a subject of such general importance 
he should not pretend to explain, but he 
questioned much if the country in general 
would be disposed to put the best con- 
struction upon a silence that was at best 
suspicious. —With respect to those topics 
upon which the right hon. gentleman was 
not afraid to speak out, he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) did not think him much more suc- 
cessful than those upon which he had been 
silent. He had not explained why he 
did not, in the first instance, upon the me- 
morable 18th of February, state at once 
the whole system of this increase of the 
household establishment. He had said, 
that the hereditary revenue merged in the 
Consolidated fund, and that therefore it 
was immaterial upon which fund those 
annuities were charged ; never was there a 
greater fallacy in point of argument; be- 
cause, though it had so merged, was there a 
doubt that upon the demise of the king, 
the hereditary revenues only would be 
answerable to the claims of the annuitants, 
Provided those annuities had been charg- 
ed upon that fund ? He had told them that 
the Princesses approved of this increase. 

f that there could be no doubt ; but did 
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the right hon. gentleman, when he con- 
sulted those royal personages on the pro- 
priety of enlargmg their annual draughts 
upon the public purse, did he then submit 
to thema faithful representation of the pre- 
sent state of the civil list, and the present 
miseries of the manufacturing part of their 
royal father’s subjects? Ifhe had not done 
so, he had not done his duty.—With respect 
to the establishment of his Majesty, neither 
he nor any of his friends wished to detract 
from whatever might be necessary to the 
King’s comfort or splendour. But why 
pay four grooms of the chamber, for in- 
stance, when, of those four, there was but 
one could do the duty—three of them, 
general Legge, sir Harry Neale, and ge 
neral Campbell, being now abroad on 
foreign service ? Did not these appoint~ 
ments shew that ministers themselves did 
not think so many necessary ?—For his 
part he thought some of those officers 
might well be paid out of the civil list— 
on the same principle that he had thougnt 
that the Prince Regent ought to have paid 
his own private. secretary out of his own 
privy purse.—“I have heard,” said Mr. 
Whitbread, “* that the Queen is about ta 
hold a drawing-room, of course no hopes 
can now exist of his Majesty’s recovery, 
because if there were any, such a step, I 
presume, would not be resorted to; but 
in case that drawing-room is held, I would 
wish to know, is there to be any public 
appearance of the Princess of Wales ?— 
This is no private concern—the public 
have a right to demand why the acknow- 
ledged consort of their Regent does not 
appear in public as such. No affectation 
of delicacy can be permitted to stand in 
the way of anation’s anxiety upon a ques 
tion of such national importance.—If any 
man can satisfy the public upon this 
topic, it is the right hon. gentleman. 
They know him to have been at one time 
the zealous adviser and devoted adherent 
to the Princess of Wales. They believe 
him to have conscientiously undertaken 
her defence, to have written her vindica- 
tion—to have published it. That vindica- 
tion is said to have involved in it an ate 
tack upon her royal consort. It is known 
to have been an attack upon his Royal 
Highness, and the Regent’s first minister 
is known to have been the author of it, 
and after he had published it, after it had 
been read by one and by one hundred, it 
was bought up at an enormous expence 5 
bought up by the private secretary of the 
I ask him now, 
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does he retain his former opinions of the 
unexceptionable conduct of the Princess 
of Wales? I ask him if he did not lately 
in this House solemnly record his confir- 
mation of that opinion ; and if it is now 
what it was the the other night, I call upon 
him to explain, if he can, his apparent 
desertion of her just claims to that respect, 
notice, provision, and consideration due to 
her? These are questions, which, as he 
values his own consistency, as he values 
the character and claims of the Princess, 
and as he respects the Prince his master, 
he is bound to answer. 

Sir J. Newport opposed the Bill, and 
asked why the right hon. gentleman had 
deviated from the former proceeding of 
charging the annuity to the Princesses on 
the hereditary revenue, for the purpose of 
charging it on the consolidated fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that in the former Bill the grant was to 
take place ata future period, but that in 
the present Bill it was to take place imme- 


ft. diately, and must therefore be charged on 


the fund immediately applicable. In 
1806, when an additional grant was made 
to the Princes, the ministers of that day 
naturally proposed that it should be 
charged on the consolidated fund; and 
he believed no instance could be found 
of a grant which was to take place imme- 
diately having been charged on the here- 
ditary revenue. 

Mr. Courtenay confirmed the statement 
just made by the right hon. gentleman, and 
supported the Bill. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the present grant 
might be charged on that part of the con- 
solidated fund, which was constituted by 
the hereditary revenue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed the manner in which the hereditary re- 
venue was merged in the consolidated 
fund, and which rendered it impossible to 
make a charge on any distinct part of it. 

Mr. Tierney merely wanted the grant to 
be charged on the hereditary revenue, so 
that on the demise of the crown, parlia- 
ment would be enabled to ascertain what 
were the exact sums with which the reve- 
nue was burdened. 

Mr. Rose repeated the observations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
hereditary revenue of the crown was by 
no means so large as gentlemen opposite 
seemed to think. 

Mr. Tierney said, that it was 1,400,0001. 
per annum, 


- Mr, Rose discovered the right hon. gen- 
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tleman’s mistake. He had confounded 
the hereditary revenue of the crown with 
the temporary revenue which had been 
settled on all the sovereigns of the coun. 
try from the time of queen Anne, at the 
period of their accession. The hereditary 
revenue did not at present exceed 350,000), 
a year. 

Mr. W. Smith opposed the Bill. He 
solemnly declared that from his soul he 
pitied the right hon. gentleman, when he 
reflected upon the feelings he must have 
experienced before he could have made 
up his mind to come down at such a time 
with such a proposition to the House. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder was suprised that 
now, for the first time, the hon. gentleman 
should have found an opportunity of giv. 
ing vent to his feelings, upon solate a stage 
as the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. W. Smith begged pardon for inter. 
rupting the right hon. gentleman, but he 
had fallen into a slight mistake. Instead 
of this being the first time that he (Mr, 
Smith) had spoken against the Bill, it so 
happened that it was only the fourth ! 

Mr. Secretary Ryder had no hesitation 
in acknowledging the error he had fallen 
into, in supposing that the speech he had 
just heard was the first made by the hon 
gentleman; but however mistaken he 
might be as to him, he believed he was 
accurate in saying that many gentlemen 
at that end of the House, who had 
been that night so vehement against the 
Bili, particularly one honourable gentle 
man then in his eye, had not spoken 
against the Bill in any of its former stages, 

Mr. Whitbread begged pardon of the 
right hon. gentleman, but if he was the 
person alluded to, it was another slight 
mistake, for he had resisted the Bill in 
every stage. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder contended, that 
there had been objections thrown out in 
the debate of that night, which they had 
never before heard of. He thought the 
claims of the Princesses irresistible, whee 
ther in reference to themselves personally, 
or as the daughters of their afflicted and ve- 
nerable monarch—He did not court that 
sort of popularity to which certain gentle- 
men laid exclusive claim; he was persuad- 
ed however that the measure was a popu- 
lar one. As to the Princess of Wales, she 
already had an independent provision, 
which the Princesses had not. He hoped 
that his right hon. friend would continue 
true to the confidence reposed in him, and 
not be tempted by any threats or attacks 40 
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deviate from that proper and respectful 
silence which he had hitherto maintain- 
ed upon the subject. (Hear! hear! from 
the Opposition side of the House.) He 
was not afraid to repeat what he had said. 
Asto the drawing-room, it was the Queen’s 
right to hold one, if she pleased. It had 
been stated as extraordinary, that her Ma- 
jesty was about to hold a drawing-room. 
He did not know what view the hon. gen- 
tleman entertained of the case, but his 
Majesty, notwithstanding his unfortunate 
affliction, was still King; of course her 
Majesty was still Queen of these realms, 
and under those circumstances he knew 
not who ought to hold a drawing-room un- 
less it were her Majesty. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, denied 
having asserted, that it was improper for 
the Queen to hold adrawing-room. All 
that he said was, that the Princess of 
Wales ought to be placed in such a situa- 
tion, as to enable her Royal Highness also 
to hold a drawing-room. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that the ad- 
ditional sum granted in the early part of 
the present session to her Majesty, was so 
granted on the express representation that 
the Princesses were to remain with her: 
and now they came forward for separate 
establishments. The establishment of the 


Princess of Wales was only 5,0001. a year, 
and therefore he did not think any deli- 
cacy was exhibited towards her Royal 
Highness by those who talked so much 
about it. 

The Bill was read a third time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then in- 


troduced several new clauses. Qn that 
being proposed by which the commence- 
ment of the operation of the Bill was fixed 
for the 18th of February last, 

Mr. Whitbread, adverting to what the 
right hon. Secretary of State had said of 
delicacy, expressed his surprise that the 
tight hon. Secretary had made this obser- 
vation, at the same time that he must be 
aware of the course and conduct pursued 
by the right hon. gentleman (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) who sat next him, 
on an occasion highly interesting to that 
illustrious individual. He would ask if 
there had not been at a former period a 
solemn proceeding. on the case of the 
Princess of Wales—if that case had not 
been referred by his Majesty to his minis- 
ters for their advice—if on that advice, 
her Royal Highness had not been received 
at court—if the right hon. gentleman’s 
Tight hon. friend had not then caused to be 
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printed, at a private press in his house, a 
large number of copies of a detail of the 
transaction, for the purpose of giving them 
to the world? Why the work had been 
suppressed, he did not know. But he 
knew that several copies which had got 
abroad were bought up at a large expence, 
and he believed that certain advertise- 
ments offering rewards to those who would 
bring copies of the work to one Lindsell, 
a bookseller, proceeded from the right 
hon. gentleman or his agents, When 
these facts were notorious, he knew not 
why members of that House were to be 
arraigned for asking questions ; certainly 
in one point of view, of a private nature, 
but of very great national importance in 
another. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of answering the questions 
which had been put by the hon. gentleman. 
When he spoke of the conduct pursued by 
him and his friends, on the present and on 
similar occasiens, when he had talked of 
delicacy, he did not flatter himself that 
his observations would be attended with 
much effect. But he thought it his duty 
to state his opinion, which he did not look 
upon as that of a single individual; for, if 
he knew any thing of the feelings of the 
public on this subject, there was no part 
of the conduct of the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite which had created more disgust 
and disapprobation than the manner in 
which they had introduced this matter to 
the House. Though he by no means ex- 
pected that what he had before said would 
have any weight with them, still he was 
surprised that the hon. gentleman should 

ut a question to him on a business, with 
all the details-of which he must be aware 
he (Mr. Ryder) was not acquainted. 
But, after the opinion he had given on 
the subject, if be even were perfectly 
master of those details, he should conceive 
himself as acting with extreme inconsist- 
ency if he returned an answer. 

Mr. Tierney proposed his amendment, 
that instead of “ the 1Sth February, 1812,” 
‘the demise of his Majesty” should be 
substituted. 

On this amendment the House divided, 
Ayes 35, Noes 101, Majority 66. 

The original clause was then agreed to; 
and the Bill was passed. 


Goipsmip’s Estats Bitt.J] * On the 
motion forthe third reading of this Bill, 
Lord Folkestone having adverted to the 
little attention which had been paid te its 
(2 G) 
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progress through the House, expressed | several other hon. members, had a clause 


himself anxious to receive some information 


as to the grounds on which it was intro- | 


duced. He understood that Mr. Gold- 
smid, at his death, was very much indebt- 
ed to government, as well as to private in- 
dividuals, and ministers had thought pro- 
per to forego the priority of right which 
the crown could claim for the payment of 
debts due to it, and remained content to 
come in with the other creditors. Had an 
extent issued, he was informed, the public 
debt would have been entirely liquidated ; 
but by the course which had been pursued, 
the dividend would be only 19s. inthe 
pound, the same as paid to the general 
body of creditors. 

Mr. A. Baring said, that Mr. Goldsmid’s 
principal property consisted in 4,000,000I. 
of Omnium, which had been placed, as de- 
posits, with several persons. If this had 
been sold precipitately, or to satisfy an 
extent, the loss would have been very 
great. He was possessed also of some 
real estate, but it was evident no person 
would become the purchaser of it, while 
an extent from the crown was hanging 
over the property. Under these circum- 
stances, government had conceded their 
claim, and the Bill was introduced. 

Mr. Johnstone thought the third reading 
might be postponed for a few days, with- 
out inconvenience, to give an opportunity 
for the printing of the Bill. 

Mr. Baring had no objection to the pro- 
position, if such was the feeling of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the printing of the Bill would give no 
information as to the grounds on which 
ministers had thought fit to give up the 
right of the crown to priority of payment. 
If that information were desired, he would 
cheerfully accede to the production of any 
documents from the Treasury, that might 
be deemed necessary ; but this need not 
be a bar tothe third reading of the Bill. 

Lord Folkestone expressed himself satis- 
fied with the explanation. 

It was agreed that the third reading 
should take place on Wednesday next, 
and that the Bill should be printed. 


Gotp Corn anp Bank Note AMENDMENT 
Bitt.] On the motion that the report of 
this Bill be brought up, 

Lord A Hamilton expressed his surprise 
that the motion should be made at so late 
an hour, when the discussion was likely 
40 occupy so much time. He, as well as 


a 





to propose. 


Mr. Parnell complained, that he had | 


not yet had an opportunity of fully ex: 
pressing his opinion on the measure, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the hon gentleman’s memory appear: 
ed to be much weaker than those of other 
hon. members. He, recollected, that the 
hon. gentleman had, on a former night, 
honoured the House with a very excelent, 
but not a very short argument on the 
Bill. 

Mr. Parnell said, the speech alluded to, 
bore on:the measure Only as it related to 
Ireland. 

Lord Folkestone thought, as the Bill was 
introduced to re-enact a law which had 
expired three weeks ago, and as no evil, 
that he had heard of, had arisen from its 
cessation, the delay of a few days could 
produce no inconvenience. 

Sir J. Newport urged, as a principal rea- 
son for postponing the report, that if 
brought up now, it would certainly create 
a debate, and probably a very long one, 
which, at so late an hour, would be highly 
improper. He should therefore, move, 
« That the House do now adjourn.” 

On this a new discussion arose, after 
which a division took place, when the 
numbers were, 

For the Adjournment ......... 35 

AgaiNSt it ccccccccecverecsceseeeee LOL 

Majority ..scccccccecsceseeers OG 

Sir J Newport, however, expressing his 
determination to reiterate the question of 
adjournment, the reception of the report 
was postponed to Monday, and the House 
adjourned. 
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Monday, April 20. 

Tue Generar Petition or THE Roman 
Carnotics or Irevanp.] The Earl of 
Donoughmore.—My lords; although it 
would be obviously improper and unsuit- 
able to the occasion, that I should now an- 
ticipate the interesting discussion, for 
which the House had been summoned for 
to-morrow, it would not be in my mind, 
less a failure of respect, to that most im- 
portant class of his fellow-subjects, whose 
Petitions I am preparing to offer to your 
lordships’ notice, if the person to whom 
they were committed, should satisfy him- 
self, with throwing them on your lord- 
ship’s table, unaccompanied by any obset- 
vations on my part. 
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I shall therefore beg leave to observe, 
in the first place, that, next to the redress 


‘of their grievances, there is no feeling so 


strongly impressed on the minds of my 
Catholic countrymen, as that, whatever Pe- 
titions shall be presented to Parliament 
as theirs, should be framed in such a man- 
ner, aS to remove the possibility of any 
doubt, whether or not they expressed the 
real feeling of that description of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

Accordingly, such arrangements have 
been made, as have enabled me, to pledge 
myself to your lordships, from my own 
knowledge of the fact, that notwith- 
standing the interruptions which the Pe- 
titioners have experienced, the Petitions, 
with which I am myself charged, and 
those which will be presented to the House 
by other noble lords, previous to the dis- 
cussion, contain the full and complete 
expression, of the undivided sentiment of 
all my Catholic countrymen. 

I shall next intreat your lordships’ par- 
ticular atteation, to the subject matter of 
those Petitions, which will now be read at 

our lordships’ table. In them your lord- 
ships will tind the case of the Petitioners 
ably argued—the leading objections to 
their claims ably refuted—with all becom- 
ing deference to this House; and without 
forgetting that due respect, which the 
petitioners owe to their own important 
position in the state. 

His lordship then presented the General 
Petition, which was read at the table as 
follows : 


The Humste Petition of his Majesty’s 
Subjects professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion in Treland : 


Humbly Sheweth, 

That we, your Petitioners, beg leave 
most respectfully at this important con- 
juncture, to solicit the favourable attention 
of this honourable House to the peculiar 
condition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, under the severe penal laws now in 
force against them. 

If we appear to this honourable House 
to persevere, with more than common ear- 
nestness in our humble solicitations for the 
abrogation of these laws, and for a free 
admission to the blessings and benefits of 
the civil constitution of the country, we 
tust that our perseverance will be viewed, 
rather as a proof of our just title te the 
liberty which we seek, and of our sincerity 
I its pursuit, than as the result of any 
sentiment, hostile to the peace or true in- 
terests of this empire. 
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We should sincerely dread, lest our 
silence might be construed, by a faithful 
but a feeling people, as an indication of 
despair—and would not lightly abandon 
the pursuit of a laudable and most impor- 
tant object, strengthened as we are, by 
the concurring support of our generous 
and enlightened fellow-countrymen, as 
well as by the fullest approbation of our 
own conscientious feelings. 

We beg leave humbly to state to this 
honourable House, that we have public! 
and solemnly taken every oath of fidelity 
and allegiance, which the jealous caution 
of the legislature has, from time to ‘time, 
imposed as tests of our political and moral 
principles. And although we are still set 
apart (how wounding to every sentiment 
of honour!) as if unworthy of credit in 
these our sworn declarations, we can ap- 
peal confidently to the sacrifices, which 
we and our forefathers have long made, 
and which we still make (rather than vio- 
late conscience by taking oaths of a spi- 
ritual import contrary to our belief) as de- 
cisive proofs of our profound reverence for 
the sacred obligation of an oath. 

By those awful tests we have bound our- 
selves, in the presence of the all-seeing 
Deity, whom all classes of Christians 
adore, “ to be faithful, and bear true al- 
legiance to our most gracious sovereiga 
lord king George the 3rd, and him to de- 
fend to the utmost of our power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever 
against his person, crown, or dignity; to 
use our utmost endeavours to disclose and 
make known to his Majesty, and his heirs, 
all treasons and traitorous conspiracies, 
which may be formed against him or 
them, and faithfully to maintain, support, 
and defend, to the utmost of our power, 
the succession to the crown in his Ma- 
jesty’s family, against all persons whom- 
soever—that by those oaths, we have re- 


nounced and abjured obedience and allee ° 


giance unto any other person, claiming or 
pretending a right to the crown of this 
realm ; that we have rejected, as unchris- 
tian and impious to believe, the detestable 
doctrine, that it is lawful, in any ways, 
to injure any person or persons whomso- 
ever, under pretence of their being here- 
tics; and also that unchristian and impious 
principle, thatno faith is to be kept with he- 
retics $ that it isno article of our faith, and 
we renounce, reject, and abjure the opi- 
nion, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and council, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered 
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by their subjects, or by any person what- 
soever.—That we do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence within 
this realm.—That we firmly believe, that 
no act, in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by, or 
under pretence or colour that it was done 
for the good of the Church, or in obedience 
to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever.— 
And that it is not anarticle of the Catholic 
faith, neither are we thereby required to 
believe or profess, that the Pope is infal- 
lible, or that we are bound to any order, 
in its own nature immoral, though the 
Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should 
issue or direct such order; but that, on 
the contrary, we hold, that it would be 
sinful in us to pay any respect or obe- 
dience thereto.—That we do not believe 
that any sin whatsoever, committed by 
us, can be forgiven at the mere will of any 
Pope, or of any priest, or of any person or 
persons whatsoever ; but that any person 
who receives absolution, without a sincere 
sorrow for such sin, and a firm and sin- 
cere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to 
atone to God, so far from obtaining there- 
by any remission of his sin, incurs the ad- 
ditional guilt of violating a sacrament.— 
And, by the same solemn obligations, we 
are bound and firmly pledged to defend, 
to the utmost of our power, the settle- 
ment and arrangement of property in Ire- 
land, as established by the laws now in 
being.—That we have declared, disavowed, 
and solemnly abjured, any: intention to 
subvert the present Church establishment, 
for the purpose of substituting a Catholic 
establishment in its stead. 

** And we have solemnly sworn that we 
will not exercise any privilege, to which 
We are or may become entitled, to disturb 
and weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government in IreJand.” 

We can with perfect truth assure this 
honourable House, that the political and 
moral princigies, asserted by these solemn 
and special tests, are not merely in unison 
with our fixed principles, but expressly in- 
culcated by the religion which we profess, 

And we do most humbly trust that, as 
professors of doctrines, which permit such 
tests to be taken, we shall appear to this 
honourable House to be entitled to the full 
enjoyment of religious freedom under the 
happy constitution of these realms. 

Frequently has the legislature of Ireland 
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borne testimony to the uniform peaceable 
demeanour of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
to their acknowledged merits as good and 
Mloyal subjects, to the wisdom and sound 
policy of admitting them to all the bless. 
ings of a free constitution, and of thus 
binding together all classes of the people 
by mutual interest and mutual affection, 

Yet may we humbly represent to this 
honourable House, and we do so at this 
perilous crisis with sincere regret and dee 
solicitude; that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland still remain subject to severe and 
humiliating laws, rigidly enforced, univer. 
sally felt, and inflicting upon them divers 
injurious and vexatious disabilities, incapa. 
Cities, privations, and penalties, by reason 
of their conscientious adherence to the re- 
ligious doctrines of their forefathers. 

For nearly the entire period of the last 
twenty years, the progress of religious 
freedom has been obstructed: and, whilst 
other Christian nations have hastened to 
unbind the fetters imposed upon religious 
dissent, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have remained unrelieved. 

The Jaws, which unequivocally attest 
our innocence and our merits, continue to 
load us with the pains of guilt; our own 
consciences, the voice of mankind, acquit 
us of crime and offence. - Our Protestant 
fellow-citizens press forward with gene- 
rous ardour and enlightened benevolence 
to testify their earnest wishes for our re. 
lief. Yet these penal laws, of which we. 
humbly complain, cherish the spirit of 
hostility, and impede the cordial union of 
the people, which is at all times so de- 
sirable, and now so necessary. 

These penal Jaws operate for no useful 
or meritorious purpose. Affording no aid 
to the constitution in Church or State— 
not attaching affection to either ; they are . 
efficient only for objects of disunion and 
disaffection. 

They separate the Protestant from the 
Cathelic, and withdraw both from the 
public good; they irritate man against 
his fellow-creature, alienate the subject 
from the state, and leave the Roman Ca: 
tholic community but a precarious and 
imperfect protection, as the reward of fixed 
and unbroken allegiance. ; ; 

We forbear to detail the numerous i1- 
capacities and inconveniences, inflicted by 
those laws, directly or indirectly, upon 
the Roman Catholic community, or -t0 
dwell upon the humiliating and ignoml- 
nious system of exclusion, reproach, 4 
suspicion, which they generate and keep 
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alive—Perhaps no other age or nation 
bas ever witnessed severities more vexa- 
tious, or inflictions more taunting, than 
those which we have long endured ; and” 
of which but too large a pertion still re- 
mains. 

Relief from,these disabilities and penal- 
ties we have sought, through every chan- 
nel that has appeared to us to be legiti- 
mate and eligible. We have never con- 
sciously violated, or sought to violate, the 
known laws of the land; nor have we pur- 
sued our object in any other manner, than 
such as has been usually adhered to, and 
apparently the best calculated to collect 
and communicate our united sentiments, 
accurately, without tumult, and to obviate 
all pretext for asserting that the Roman 
Catholic community at large, were indif- 
ferent to the pursuit of their freedom. 

We can affirm, with perfect sincerity, 
that we have no latent views to realize ; 
no secret or sinister objects to atttain. 
Any such imputation must be effectually 
repelled as we humbly conceive by the 
consideration of our numbers, our pro- 
perty, our known principles and cha- 
racter. 

Our object is avowed and. direct; 
earnest, yet natural: it extends to an 
equal participation of the civil rights of 
the constitution of our country, equally 
with our fellow-subjects of all other re- 
ligious persuasions: it extends no fur- 
ther. 

We would cheerfully concede the en- 
joyment of civil and religious liberty to all 
maokind ; we ask no more for ourselves. 

We seek not the possession of offices, 
but mere eligibility to office, in common 
with our fellow-citizens; not power or 
ascendency over any class of people, but 
the bare permission to rise from our pros- 
trate posture, and to stand erect in the 
empire. 

We have been taught, that, according 
tothe pure and practical principles of the 
British constitution, property is justly en- 
titled to a proportionate share of power ; 
and we humbly trust, that no reasonable 
apprehension can arise from that power, 
which can only be obtained and exercised 
through the constitution. 

We are sensible, and we do not regret 
that this equality of civil rights (which 
‘lone we humbly sue for) will leave a fair 
Practical ascendency, wheresoever pro- 
perty shall predominate: but whilst we 
Tecognize and acknowledge the whole- 
someness of this great principle, we cannot 
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admit the necessity of the unqualified dis- 
franchisement of any part of the people, 
in a constitution like that of these realms. 

We are gratified by the reflection, that 
the attainment of this our constitutional 
object will prove as conducive to the wel 
fare and security of this great empire, as 
to the complete relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholic community : that it will secare the 
quiet and concord of our country, ani-« 
mate all classes of the people in the com- 
mon defence, and form the most stable 
protection against the dangers which 
heavily menace these islands. 

For we most humbly presume to submit 
it to this honourable House as our firm 
opinion, that an equal degree of enthu- 
siasm cannot reasonably be expected from 
men, who feel themselves excluded from a 
fair participation of the blessings ofa good 
constitution and government, as from 
those who fuily partake of its advantages ; 
that the enemies of this empire, who me- 
ditate its subjugation, found their best 
hope of success upon the effects of those 
penal laws, which, by depressing millions 
of the inhabitants of Ireland, may weaken 
their attachment to their country, and im- 
pair the means of its defence: and that 
the continued pressure of these laws, in 
times of unexampled danger, only spreads 
the general feeling of distrustful alarm, 
and augments the risks of common ruin. 

To avert such evils, to preserve and pro- 
mote the welfare and security of this em- 
pire, and to become thoroughly identified 
with our fellow-subjects in interests and 
affection, are objects as precious in our 
eyes, upon every consideration of pro- 
perty, principle and moral duty, as in 
those of any other description of the inha- 
bitants of these realms. 

If, in thus humbly submitting our de- 
pressed condition, and our earnest hopes 
to the consideration of this honourable 
House, we would dwell upon the great 
numbers and the property of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, already so considera- 
ble and so rapidly increasing, and to their 
consequent most important contributions 
to the exigencies of the state—we would 
do so, not with a view of exciting unwor- 
thy motives for concession, but in the ho-~ 
nest hope of suggesting legitimate and ra- 
tional grounds of constitutional relief. 

And deeply indeed should we lament, 
if these very recommendations should 
serve only to hold us out as the objects of - 
harsh suspicion at home, or of daring at- 


tempts upon our allegiance from abroad, 
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May we then, with hearts deeply in- 
terested in the fate of this our humble sup- 
plication, presume to appeal to the wisdom 
and benignity of this honourable House on 
behalf of a very numerous, industrious, 
affectionate, and faithful body of people— 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

And to pray, that this honourable House 
may be pleased to take into their favoura- 
ble consideration the whole of our condi- 
tion—our numbers, our services, -our 
merits, and our sufferings. 

And, as we are conscious of the purity of 
our motives and the integrity of our prin- 
ciples, we therefore humbly pray to be 
restored to the rights and privileges of the 
constitution of our country; to be freed 
from all penal and disabling laws in force 
against us on account of our religious 
faith ; and that we may thereby become 
more worthy as well as more capable, of 
promoting the service of the crown, and 
the substantial interests of this great em- 
pire. And your Petitioners will ever 
pray, &c. 

The Earl of Donoughmore.—My lords ; 
the only remaining observation, with which 
Ishall trouble the House, is in reference 
to that Petition which I have had the hos 
nour of presenting, from the county and 
city of Kilkenny. The Petition was not 


originally intended for me, but had been, 
most properly, committed to a noble 
friend of mine, (the. earl of Ormonde) 
ticularly connected with that county 
and city—and whose name stands con- 
spicuously high in the peerage of his 


country. It is but justice to my noble 
friend, to express to your lordships, the 
concern which my noble friend feels, that 
he is now prevented by indisposition, from 
giving that personal support, which he has 
never failed to afford, to the claims of his 
Catholic countrymen in that House, on 
every former occasion. To myself, en- 
trusted as I am with the honour of pre- 
senting to your lordships the general Pe- 
tition of the Catholic body, my noble 
friend has confided that of the county and 
city of Kilkenny, which he was not en- 
abled to lay on their lordships’ table him- 
self; and by the proxy, which the noble 
earl had signed, jin his bed, he has en- 
trusted to me, the power of giving parlia- 
mentary effect, to his known sentiments, 
on the important subject, which will soon 
engage your lordships’ attention. 

The Petition of the county of Kilkenny 
being the same as the General Petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland, was not read, but 
ordered to lie on the table, 
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Earl Grey rose for the purpose of pre. 
senting a Petition from his Majesty’s sub. 
jects professing the Roman Catholic reli. 
gion in England. This Petition referred 
to one which had been presented in g 
former session, and which it prayed might 
be taken into consideration. It was sign. 
ed by all the English Roman Catholic 
peers, as well as by the most wealthy and 
respectable private gentlemen of that per. 
suasion, and might be considered as speak. 
ing the sense of the whole Catholic body in 
England, than whom, he did not thinka 
more meritorious body existed, nor one 
more worthy the consideration of the 
House; both on account of the hardships 
under which they suffered, and the up. 
shaken loyalty they exhibited on all occa 
sions. ‘ 

The Petition was then read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Earl Grey said, he had a number of Pe. 
titions to submit to the House of a diffe. 
rent description from those which had al- 
ready been presented ; they were signed 
by many thousand persons from the 
northern parts of the kingdom, namely, 
Yorkshire, Durham, Hull, Berwick, Shef. 
field, &c. The subscribers were not Ro. 
man Catholics only, but comprised many 
of the persons attached to the various seets 
of Dissenters from the Protestant, religion, 
and others who were members of the Es. 
tablished Church. They prayed that 
those disabilities, which were visited on 
their religious tenets, should be abolished, 
as well from principles of justice towards 
the petitioners, as for the security of the 
empire at large. He felt happy in con- 
gratulating the House and the country on 
such liberal conduct, which, by creating 
unanimity, would enable the empire to 
bring to a glorious conclusion the dread- . 
ful struggle in which they were engaged. 

Petitions from the different places men+ 
tioned by the noble earl, were then read 
and laid on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne presented Pe- 
titions from Bristol, Exeter, and- Taunton, 
which were laid on the table. The noble 
marquis then observed, that it was his duty 
to present two other Petitions, under cite 
cumstances very different from those 
which had preceded them, and to which 
he was extremely desirous of drawing the 
particular attention of the House. The’ 
one was from the Protestants of Ireland; 
the other from Protestant noblemen and 
gentlemen, resident in this country, but 
connected by birth or property with the 
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sister island, and calling on the legisla- 
ture to admit their Roman Catholic bre- 
thren to a full participation in civil 
and political rights. ‘These Petitions‘ 
were clearly distinguishable from those 
which had been already presented, inas- 
much as the petitioners were not claiming 
a boon for themselves, but for others; 
considering, that the concession of the 
Catholic claims did not merely interest a 
part, but the whole of the empire. He 
was instructed to state, that the Petition 
from the Protestants of Ireland was signed 
by nearly 8,000names, and there were other 
Protestant petitions, which had not yet 
reached this country, that bore also an 
immense number of signatures. And he 
felt it his duty to state, though not exact- 
ly from his own knowledge, which was 
not sufficiently accurate on the subject, 
that the signatures to those Petitions, 
which were about to be read, represented 
decidedly a majority of the proprietory of 
Ireland. He wished it was in his power 
toinduce their lordships, when the Peti- 
tions were laid on the table, to examine 
the names annexed tothem. They would 
there observe a great number of the most 
distinguished members of their lordships’ 
House, and a large proportion of the prin- 
cipal landed proprietors of Ireland, who con- 
ceived that the security of the landed pro- 
perty which they possessed, was intimately 
connected with the progress made in behalf 
of their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
They would also find the signatures of the 
principal monied capitalists of Ireland, who 
were convinced that the future beneficial 
employment of their capitals was essen- 
tially connected with the success of the 
application contained in those Petitions, 
They would also find the names of many 
of the leading members of the military 
and naval professions, who, in their own 
behalf, disavowed any wish to possess the 
monopoly of these professions, conceiving 
that they might be exercised with more 
advantage to the public, by the admission 
to their benefits of persons of all religious 
persuasions. They would also recognize 
among those signatures (to their honour be 
| It spoken), a great body of the parochial 
clergy of Ireland, of the Established 
Church, who felt that the safety of that 
Church would be essentially furthered and 
Promoted, by calling out in its defence 
the increased exertions of the empire, 
which would be produced by the exten- 
sion of the same privileges to every class 

society, He would not now say more 
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on this subject, because he could not do 
it without anticipating the debate of to- 
morrow evening; but it was under the 
conviction that the highly respectable 
names attached to those Petitions would 
have due weight with their lordships, that 
he had ventured to call their attention te 
them. 

The Petitions were then read and laid 
onthe table. Petitions from the county 
of Kerry, the Queen’s county, the city 
and county of Limerick, and the county of 
Carlow, were also read and laid on the 
table. 

Lord Grenville said, that their lordships 
had now heard the Petitions of their fel- 
low subjects, in number nearly one-fourth 
part of the population of this kingdom, 
praying to be relieved from disabilities 
and penalties which they felt to be highly 
injurious and oppressive to themselves. 
They had also heard the Petitions of their 
Protestant brethren, recommending to our 
favourable consideration this their just 
cause, their loyal and reasonable request ; 
and praying to be permitted to renounce 
the privileges which they exclusively en- 
joyed, to break down the barrier which 
we professed to maintain for their security, 
and to share with the whole body of their 
countrymenall therightsand all the duties of 
freemen.—He had now, he said, to lay be- 
fore their lordshipsa Petition of a very dif- 
ferent complexion, a Petition from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, praying that this relief 
may not be granted to their fellow-subjects, 
but that we may steadily continue to re- 
fuse ourselves to attend 'to the Petitions 
presented to us in their behalf, whether 
from Catholic or Protestant, in England or 
in Ireland. In the relation in which he 
had the honour to stand towards that re- 
spectable and learned body (a high ho- 
nour he esteemed it), he had been request- 
ed to present this Petition to the House. 
With that request he had not hesitated to 
comply. He respected that difference of 
opinion which he lamented, and he gave 
the petitioners full credit for the same de- 
sire with which he himself was animated 
for the maintenance of our established re- 
ligion and government, though he regret- 
ted that the course which they recom- 
mended for that purpose was such as must, 
in his judgment, infallibly lead to the over- 
throw of both.—But in presenting this 
Petition, in which from the official stile of 
the corporate body from which it came, 
his own name was necessarily: included, 


he owed it to their lordships and himself 
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to express respectfully, but explicitly, his 
total dissent and disapprobation of its ob- 
ject. He owed it also to others to state, 
that although he presented this Petition 
as the act of that respectable and learned 
body, the act ef the majority, and there- 
fore of the body ; it was not now as for- 
merly, their unanimous act. It had on 
the contrary been opposed by persons 
highest in station on the spet: by the 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, by 
both her proctors, by several heads of 
houses, and by a body of individuals as 
respectable for learning, integrity, and 
wisdom, as could be found in any assem- 
bly. But when he stated this, let it not 
be supposed that he meant to derogate 
from the just weight due to the Petition. 
The petitioners prayed their lordships not 
to listen to the Petitions of their fellow- 
subjects. He prayed them to receive and 
to entertain this Petition—to consider 
well its facts, its arguments, and _ its 
prayer; to add to these all the authority 
which it justly derived from the high cha- 
racter of the body from which it proceeds, 
and then to put them in the balance 
against the complaints and grievances of 
millions, the prayers both of Catholic and 
Protestant in Ireland ; and God grant, he 
said, that your decision may be such as 
may best promote the maintenance of 
those interests for which he confidently 
trusted the supporters and the opposers of 
this Petition are equally solicitous. 

The Petition was read, and ordered to 
Jie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 20. 


PeTITIONS FROM Preston, Dumrnies, 
BrisTot, Bitston, aND KIngsTON UPON 
HUuLL, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Inpta Company’s Cuarter.] A Pe- 
tition of several inhabitants of the borough 
of Preston, in the county of Lancaster, 
was presented and read: setting forth, 

«« That the Petitioners, having observed 
that an application has been made to par- 
liament, on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany, for a renewal of their Charter, they 
feel it to be due to themselves, and the 
country at large, respectfully to submit 
to the House their sentiments on the sub- 
ject; and that the Petitioners are humbly 
of opinion, that the monopoly of the trade 
to the East Indies, by an incorporated 
Company, with exclusive privileges, to 
the prejudice of private British merchants 





and traders, is impolitic and unjust in its 
principle, and has been practically detri. 
mental to the interests of the nation at 
large ; and that a considerable proportion 
of the Petitioners are engaged in trade and 
manufacture, and consequently feel the 
effects of the existipg restraints upon cop. 
merce; aud they are not induced, by those 
restraints only, to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of the monopoly in 
question ; in common with the rest of their 
fellow subjects, the Petitioners submit, 
with patience, to such restrictions as ne. 
cessarily arise from the actual state of Ew 
rope, and wish not to purchase an open 
trade by dishonourable concessions to an 
enemy, or to any foreign country what 
ever, feeling, as they do, a perfect conf- 
dence that those restrictions will be re. 
moved as early as possible, consistently 
with the honour and safety of the British 
empire ; but they are sincerely convine- 
ed, upon grounds of general policy and 
actual experience, that the Charter of the 
East India Company ought not to be re 
newed, and that the commerce of those 
extensive territories, in which that Com- 
pany has now the exclusive right of trad- 
ing, ought to be free and open to all his 
Majesty’s subjects; and that the extince. 
tion of this monopoly appears to the Peti- 
tioners to be equally desirable, with a view 
to the interests of all classes of society, 
excepting only those persons who are 
connected with the East India Company, 
experience having shown, that in this 
commercial country, the value of property 
of every description is considerably influ 
enced by the existing state of trade and 
manufactures; and that, as the Petitioners 
see no national ground for prohibiting the 
open commerce of British subjects in ge- 
neral with any country of the East, so nei- 
ther are they aware of any such ground 
for limiting the exports or imports to any 
particular port in the United Kingdom; 
and they trust in the wisdom and firmness 
of parliament for the exclusion of all pat- 
tial considerations on any of these points; 
and praying, that the House will take 
these matters into their serious considera 
tion, and not permit any Bill to pass which 
shall have the effect of excluding private, 
British merchants and traders from a free 
and open commerce with any of those 
countries in which the present Charter of 
the East India Company enables them to 
monopolize the trade, or which shall Tigntt 
the exports or imports to or from the East 
to any particular port or ports in Great 
1 
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Britain; and that no restrictions whatever 
may be imposed in any of these respects, 
but such as shall unequivocally appear to 
the House to be clearly and absolutely 
necessary upon publicand national grounds 
of expediency.” 


A Petition of the provost bailies and 
councillors of the royal borough of Dum- 
fries, in Scotland, for themselves and as 
representing the burgesses and communi- 
ty of the said borough, was also presented 
and read : setting forth, 

« That, by various charters granted at 
different ras, sanctioned by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, extensive powers 
and privileges have been conferred upon 
asociety of merchants, denominated Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies; and as 
all the liege subjects of his Majesty have 
been restricted and prohibited, under se- 
yere pains and penalties, from exercising 
the extension of commerce in those parts 
of the world situated to the Eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, that Company 
has solely monopolized the whole trade 
and commerce in those distant and exten- 
sive regions, to the exclusion of the other 
subjects of Great Britain, although the 
Petitioners ha¥e reason to believe that the 
flags of other nations in amity with Great 
Britain, have been permitted by our go- 
vernment to exercise such an extensive 
freedom of commerce; and that the Peti- 
tioners farther understand, that means are 
now using by the East India Company 
fora renewal of their unlimited Charter, 
which is said to expire in or about the 
month of March, 1814; but, as the Peti- 
tioners conceive such renewal would be 
nothing more than a continuance of de- 
gradation to the commercial spirit of the 
nation, they have now met in common 
council, and, after mature deliberation, 
have resolved humbly and constitutionally 
to solicit and petition the House, either to 
refuse entirely a renewal of the Charter 
tothe East India Company, or to grant 
it under such provisions and limitations as 
will permit the subjects of this kingdom 
to extend its commerce, without being 
subjected to the pains and penalties hi- 
therto imposed in favour of the Company, 
‘or at least to put them on the same com- 
mercial footing as the subjects of other 
states not at variance with the interests of 
Great Britain ; and praying the House to 
adopt such measures, either in the grant- 
ing under limitations or entirely refusing 
arenewal of the Charter to the East India 

(VOL, XXL ) 
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Company, so as that British subjects may 
have such a participation of the trade and 
commerce of those parts of India as may 
be consistent with the honour justice and 
commercial interests of this great nation.” 


A Petition of several merchants, traders 
and other inhabitants of the city of 
Bristol, was also presented and read; set~ 
ting forth, 

« That the Petitioners, in contemplation 
of an intended application to the legisla- 
ture by the East India Company, for a 
renewal of their exclusive privilege of 
trade, and confident in the justice and wis- 
dom of the House, the natural and power- 
ful guardians of the people’s rights, deem 
it their indispensable duty thus early to 
represent to the House, that the full and 
free right to trade to and with all coun- 
tries and people in amity with their so- 
vereign, and more particularly with those 
countries and settlements acquired and 
maintained by the efforts and valour of the 
forces of his Majesty, is the undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the people 
of this empire; and that the exclusive 
privilege of the East India Company is a 
manifest infringement of that right, from 
which many and great evils have resulted ; 
and that the Petitioners further humbly 
submit to the House, as a sound and in- 
controvertible principle, that, in this en- 
lightened age, commerce can neither 
be benefited nor extended by monopoly; 
and that all ideas of direct participation 
by the public treasury, in behalf of 
the nation, in the profits of trade, as a 
compensation or purchase for such mono- 
polized commerce, must and ever will be 
vain and illusory; and the petitioners 
humbly adduce the disappointed expecta- 
tions of the nation and the legislature, in 
regard to the East India Company, in com- 
plete illustration of this principle; and 
they refer to the information before the 
House, to shew that the trade carried on 
by the East India Company has decreased 
at the very time when, by British exer- 
tions, its field has been extended, and ite 
self protected from enemies and hostile ri- 
valry; and that foreigners, by the advan- 
tages of free and unfettered exerticns, have 
been at the same time successfully com- 
peting with the East India Company, not 
only in the trade of the Company’s own 
settlements, but also in the trade to China, 
to a vast amount, whilst such trades have 
been long and obstinately denied to the 
subjects of the United Kingdom; and that 

(2H) 
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the petitioners further humbly shew to the 
House, that the prospect of pecuniary par- 
ticipation held out to the country in 1793, 
not only has not been realized, but has 
been converted into repeated claims by 
the East India Company on the public 
purse and credit; and that further and 
still greater pecuniary assistance is now 
required, to avert embarrassments in which 
the East India Company must otherwise 
soon be involved ; and that the Petitioners 
rely, with the utmost confidence, that the 
House will diregard any arguments that 
may be adduced in favour of the East In- 
dia Company’s exclusive privilege, which 
would, if admitted, apply with equal force 
against the freedom of any and of every 
branch of British commerce, the whole of 
which might thus be paralized by mono- 
poly (as this great arm of our strength has 
been) to the ruin of our naval greatness 
and the consequent downfall of our inde- 
pendence; and that the Petitioners beg 
Jeave humbly to submit to the House, that 
of all the effects of monopoly none is so 


injurious as its confinement of commerce 
to a particular port; and that the princi- 
pal out-ports of the United Kingdom have 
an undoubted right to equal privilege of 
trade with the port of London, bearing, as 


they do cheerfully, their full and common 
proportion of the burthens of the state, 
and the privations which the unexampled 
state of Europe has brought upon the 
trading and manufacturing classes of the 
community ; and that trade, when confined 
to a single port of a great empire, must of 
necessity, from being cramped and nar- 
rowed, languish and decline ; and that 
great and expensive improvements have of 
late years been made in most of the prin- 
cipal out-ports, with a view to the exten- 
sion of commerce and to the accommoda- 
tion of a larger class of ships; and that 
the known loyalty, integrity, and opu- 
lence of the merchants resident in the out- 
ports, afford ample security for their care 
of the vital interests of their country, in re- 
spect of its national revenue, which the 
Petitioners, with deference, assert, is as 
diligently and faithfully collected, and as 
cheerfully paid, in those out-ports, as in 
the port of London; and that the Peti- 
tioners, however far from having a wish 
to deprive the East India Company of any 
right or claim they may have on the jus- 
tice or liberality of parliament for indem- 
nification, are most anxious that all such 
claims may be fairly examined, and fully 
aud liberally remunerated ; but farther 


humbly submit to the House, that the 
means of such remuneration should arise 
from a fair and equal impost on the trade 
in question, and should not be attempted 
by restrictions, which can only serve to 
shackle and injure commerce, and to ha 
rass and perplex the merchant, without 
any solid benefit to the East India Com. 
pany; and praying that the House will 
refuse to comply with any application that 
may be made by the East India Company 
for a renewal of their exclusive privilege, 
and will leave the trade to India and China 
fully and freely open to the enterprize, 
skill, and capital of the merchants of the 
United Kingdom, subject only to such %& 
lutary laws for its regulation and protec. 
tion as the legislature, in its wisdom and 
paternal care, may deem necessary ; and 
that the Petitioners may be allowed to be 
heard, by themselves, their counsel and 
agents, at the bar of the House, in support 
of the objects of their Petifion.” 


A Petition of the master wardens and 
commonalty of merchant venturers of the 
city of Bristol, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«« That the Petitioners observe, with the 
deepest concern, that the East India Com 
pany have petitioned the House for a te 
newal of their Charter, which will expite 
in the year 1814, upon the principle, 
‘either in whole or in part, of their retain- 
ing exclusive possession of the trade to 
the vast regions contained between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Me 
gellan; and the Petitioners humbly repre 
sent, that the right to a full and free pat 
ticipation of trade and commerce to al 
parts and places possessed by, or in amily 
with, the United Kingdom, belongs m 
common to all persons and every pot 
within these realms; and that, to restrict 
the exports or imports to and from # 
large a portion of the habitable globe 
the territories of India singly to the pot 
of London, is not only a manifest breach 
of this general right, but moreover mis 
cramp and confine the trade itself, disco 
rage the industry of his Majesty’s subject, 
and keep down the amount of the nation 
revenue; and that the energy, spirit aud 
enterprize of British merchants, when ul 
fettered, will not only tend to enlarge tie 
present means of diffusing British article 
throughout India, the islands and the vas 
dominions of China, but probably Jead 
the discovery of new cliannels and hither 
“to unexplored regions of commerce, whith 
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are objects of essential importance to the 
country at this time, when the greatest 
art of the continent of Europe is barred 
against British merchants and British ma- 
nufactures ; and that, subsequently to the 
act of 1793, namely, in 1797, it was 
deemed expedient to grant to the United 
States of America, and to such nations of 
Europe as were in amity with his Majesty, 
complete freedom of trade to the whole of 
the East India Company’s settlements, 
from which, and from her intercourse with 
China, America has not only supplied her 
own wants, but it is a notorious fact that, 
from the same source, the British West 
India colonies have been inundated, and 
the Mediterranean, and other parts of 
Europe, have been partially supplied with 
East India and Chinese products and ma- 
nufactures; and that the fears which the 
East India Company express, that a free, 
open, and unrestrained intercourse between 
British merchants and the subjects of 
China, may lead to quarrels, and ulti- 
mately to the total stoppage of that branch 
of commerce, are proved to be groundless, 
by the experience of a long course of 
years, during which the subjects of the 
United States of America have enjoyed 
free intercourse with China without any 
such consequence having resulted there- 
from; and that the port and harbour of 
Bristol has, at a vast expence, been ren- 
dered capable of receiving and keeping 
afloat ships of very considerable burthen ; 
and the Petitioners think themselves war- 
ranted in asserting that the duties of cus- 
toms and excise are as well secured, and 
as freely and faithfully paid and collected 
in that port as they can possibly be in the 
portof London; and praying, that the 
House will not consent to renew to the 
East India Company any of those exclu- 
sive commercial privileges which are con- 
tained in the 33d of his Majesty, c. 52; 
but that, from the expiration of that act, 
the trade to all parts of the East Indies, 
the Eastern Archipelago, and China, may 
be as freely and fully open to all persons 
and ports of the United Kingdom as it at 
present is exclusively to the E. I. Com- 
pany, and solely to the port of London.” 


A Petition of the Directors of the Bris- 
tol Dock Company, for and on behalf of 
the said Company, was also presented and 
tead ; setting forth, 

_“ That the petitioners, under the autho- 
ity of an act passed in the 43d year of 

S present Majesty, have constructed 
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works of great magnitude and expence- 
whereby the port of Bristol is converted 
into a floating harbour; and many great 
inconveniences, to which the trade and 
shipping were before subject, are now ef- 
fectually remedied ; and that looking for- 
ward to the period when the East India 
trade should be thrown open to the exer- 
tions and industry of all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the Petitioners formed their locks 
upon a scale calculated for the admis- 
sion of vessels employed in such trade, 
and of much larger size than was neces- 
sary for the shipping usually frequenting 
the port; and that, in the completion of a 
work of so large an extent, the petitioners 
laid out a sum not less than 600,00C/. for 
which vast expenditure they had no hopes 
or prospect of ever receiving an adequate 
return, except from the increase of the 
trade expected to result from the improve- 
ment; and that their expectations in that 
respect have been hithero entirely disap- 
pointed, owing principally to the unex- 
ampled state of affairs on the continent of 
Europe, whereby some branches of trade 
heretofore enjoyed by the port of Bristol 
have been lost, and others materially less- 
ened; and in consequence thereof, the 
duties made payable by parliament to the 
petitioners, as a remuneration for their ad- 
vances, have fallen far short of the intent 
of the legislature, and are not at this time 


| equal to pay a dividend of two and an 


half per centum on the total expenditure ; 
and that, in the present general and alarm- 
ing depression of trade throughout the 
kingdom, it is peculiarly fortunate for the 
country that the approaching termination 
of the East India Company’s Charter-will 
afford a resource of a most extensive and 
ample nature, and perfectly independent 
of the power or controul of the common 
enemy, by enabling parliament to throw 
open to the individual exertions of all his 
Majesty’s subjects a trade hitherto con- 
fined to the exclusive enjoyment of a 
single company; and praying, that the 
House will refuse to sanction any Bill for 
the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, and thereby afford to the peti- 
tioners and to the country at large that 
relief which the peculiar circumstances of 
the times seem imperiously to require.” 


A Petition of several manufacturers and 
‘other inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Bilston, in the county of 
Stafford, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, — 
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« That in consequence of the system 
which prevails upon nearly the whole of 
the continent of Europe of excluding Bri- 
tish produce, and of the unfortunate mis- 
understanding with the United States of 
America, which has caused their ports to 
be closed, the trade and manufactures of 
the petitioners have undergone a very 
severe and unprecedented depression; and 
that when the petitioners observe the in- 
flexible perseverance with which the 
French ruler pursues his plan of annoying, 
and, if possible, annihilating the com- 
merce of this country, and likewise the 
overwhelming influence he has obtained 
in almost every part of Europe, they can- 
not but regard as hopeless any prospect 
of re-admission to the continental markets ; 
and that the petitioners are decidedly 
averse to any tame and ignominious sub- 
mission to the enemy by which the ho- 
nour of the nation might be sullied and 
its interests compromised, but they feel it 
a duty to express their full conviction, 
that unless some modes of commercial re- 
lief be adopted, the welfare and indepen- 
dence of the empire will be materially 
endangered; and it appears to the peti- 
tioners that the East Indies would afford 
an extent of country and population fully 
equal to the consumption of all the British 
manufactures that are at present shut out 
of their usual markets; therefore they 
cannot but lament the existence of a mo- 
nopoly which excludes the subjects of this 
country from their just and natural rights, 
and which, in common with all other 
commercial monopulies, is totally incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound justice 
and policy; and that moreover the peti- 
tioners humbly state their firm opinion, 
that the advantages arising to the East 
India Company from their exclusive com- 
mercial privileges are very trifling, if 
any; that the mercantile interests of the 
kingdom at large are thereby exposed to 
severe and mischievous privations, that at 
the same time other nations are suffered to 
engross the benefits of the Eastern trade, 
and that consequently the abolition of the 
East India monopoly would be a most de- 
sireable measure ; and that the petitioners 
therefore most earnestly implore the House 
to take into immediate consideration the 
present distressed state of the trade. and 
manufactures of the country, and to adopt 
such measures as will be most conducive 
to their relief, by opening the Eastern 
markets to the spirit, enterprize, and inge- 
nuity of the empire at large.’”” 


Petitions from Kingston-upon- Hull, dc. 
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A Petition of the dock company ¢ 
Kingston-upon-Hull, was also presented 
and read; setting forth, 

‘«« That, in the 14th year of his present 
Majesty, an act passed for making a dock, 
and building a public quay, or wharf, a 
Kingston-vpon-Hull, and for the better 
securing his Majesty’s revenues of cus. 
toms; and that, soon after the passing of 
the said act, the petitioners, at great ex. 
pence, made an extensive dock for the 
accommodation of shipping, and built a 
commodious quay, or wharf, along the 
side thereof accordingly; and that, in 
pursuance of an act passed in the 42 
year of his present Majesty, the peti. 
tioners also lately, at an expence of up 
wards of 220,000/. made another dock at 
the said port, with an entrance into the 
same, capable of admitting his Majesty’s 
ships of war of 50 guns, together with 
other extensive quays and wharts con 
tiguous thereto; and that, by the terms 
of the last-mentioned act, the petitioners 
are required to make another dock, and 
to provide further accommodation for the 
trade of the said port, whenever a speci 
fied increase of tonnage of the shipping 
resorting to the same may take place; 
and that, in addition to the works above 
enumerated, the petitioners have erected 
several substantial and convenient ware- 
houses immediately contiguous to the said 
legal quay, for the reception of goods, 
wares, and merchandizes imported into, 
and intended for exportation, from the 
said port; and that the circumstance of 
the port of Hull being situate on the river 
Humber, and communicating, by navi 
gable rivers and canals, with the manu 
facturing counties of York, Lancaster, 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Staf- 
ford, and with most other parts of the 
kingdom, would enable the merchants 
and ship owners of Hull to participate, 
with peculiar advantage to themselves, 
and with perfect safety to the revenue in 
the trade to the East Indies; and praying, 
that the House will be pleased to adopt 
such measures as they may deem expe 
dient, to obtain to the port of Hull a pat 
ticipation in the trade to the East Indies, 
and particularly to the empire of China, 
on the expiration of the East India Com 
pany’s Charter. 


A Petition of the guild or brotherhood 
of masters and pilots, seamen of the Tri- 
nity-house of Kingston-upon-Hull, wa 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 
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« That, however necessary the mono- 
poly of the East India Company might 
have been at the time it was originally 
granted, by which that Company became 
possessed of the whole trade of India, 
China, and other countries comprehended 
jin their Charter, it is now become inex- 

edient, as a measure of general national 
policy, is unjust and extremely prejudicial 
to the interests of all other British mer- 
chants and ship owners; and that, in case 
the trade to the British dominions in India, 
and to the countries eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, were opened to all the 
subjects of Great Britain, immense advan- 
tages and wealth would be derived there- 
from, the advantages of which are at pre- 
sent actually enjoyed by all other flags 
except the British; and that, as every 
port of this United Kingdom is equally 
entitled to the advantages of foreign trade, 
any regulations which would, in future, 
confine the trade of the East to the port of 
London, would be unjust, and contrary to 
those wise principles of sound policy by 
which this nation is governed, and a vio- 
lation of the just rights of every other sea 
port in the kingdom ; and that the peti- 
tioners are fully persuaded, that the expi- 
ration of the charter of the East India 
Company, in 1814, affords a promising 
and most fortunate opportunity of grant- 
ing to the subjects of this country a relief 
which government has not had in_ its 
power, for many years, and whict, if lost, 
will be attended with incalculable disap- 
pointment to the fair hopes and expecta- 
tions of the country; and praying, that 
the House will be pleased to adopt such 
measures, as in their wisdom shall seem 
meet, in opening this most important 
branch of commerce to all the subjects of 
the nation, upon the expiration of the 
present existing Charter of the East India 
Company.” 


A Petition of the merchants ship owners 
and other inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, was also presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

“That the approaching expiration of 
the East India Company’s Charter having 
occupied the attention of the House, the 
petitioners beg leave respecifully to state 
their hopes and wishes on that important 
subject; and that the petitioners are fully 
persuaded, that if the trade to the British 
dominions in India, and to the immense 
and populous countries included in the 
Charter, were laid open to the skill, in- 
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dustry, and capital of private merchants, 
it would be conducted with a degree of 
energy and economy which a large public 
body is incapable of exercising, new chan- 
nels of commerce would be discovered, 
the consumption of our manufactures ex- 
tended, and our shipping increased, to the 
advantage of the parties concerned, and 
the permanent augmentation of the wealth, 
power, and resources of the British em- 
pire ; and that the extensive and flourish- 
ing commerce of the United States of 
America with India and the Chinese em- 
pire, exhibits a proof, that these expecta- 
tions of advantage from the exertions of 
private individuals are not unfounded ; 
and they beg leave respectfully to repre~ 
sent, that any partial modification of the 
trade would, in their opinion, fall exe 
tremely short of those advantages which 
would accrue from the total abolition of 
the existing monopely; and they do, 
therefore, humbly and earnestly depres 
cate any continuation of the Company’s 
exclusive privilege to the commerce with 
China: they conceive that the British 
character forbids the injurious suspicion 
that their intercourse with the Chinese 
would be disturbed by a conduct deficient 
in discretion or propriety, whilst the Ame- 
ricans, and other nations, have maintained 
a similar intercourse without interruption : 
they also think, that no greater necessity 
for monopoly exisis with a view to secure 
the duties on tea, than those on sugar, 
rum, or any other highly-taxed article of 
importation; and the petitioners hope 
and trust that no reason can be found, 
either in justice or in policy, for the ex- 
clusion of the out-ports from the benefit 
of the trade with India, and situate as the 
town of Hull is, on a great estuary, the 
Humber communicating by inland navi- 
gation with the principal manufacturing 
districts, and with a large portion of the 
kingdom, they entertain no doubt that the 
facilities these circumstances present would 
enable the petitioners to engage in it with 
advantage to themselves and to their coun- 
try; and the petitioners further humbly 
request, that the House will not impose 
any restraint on the British merchant re- 
specting the burthen of any vessel to be 
employed in the trade, but leave the 
choice to his own judgment and discre- 
tion; and that the commercial distresses 
which the petitioners have, in common 
with the rest of the kingdom, experienced 
from the enormous power and influence of 





on enemy on the continent of Europe, 
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« That in consequence of the system 
which prevails upon nearly the whole of 
the continent of Eurove of excluding Bri- 
tish produce, and of the unfortunate mis- 
understanding with the United States of 
America, which has caused their ports to 
be closed, the trade and manufactures of 
the petitioners have undergone a very 
severe and unprecedented depression; and 
that when the petitioners observe the in- 
flexible perseverance with which the 
French ruler pursues his plan of annoying, 
and, if possible, annihilating the com- 
merce of this country, and likewise the 
overwhelming influence he has obtained 
in almost every part of Europe, they can- 
not but regard as hopeless any prospect 
of re-admission to the continental markets ; 
and that the petitioners are decidedly 
averse to any tame and ignominious sub- 
mission to the enemy by which the ho- 
nour of the nation might be sullied and 
its interests compromised, but they feel it 
a duty to express their full conviction, 
that unless some modes of commercial re- 
lief be adopted, the welfare and indepen- 
dence of the empire will be materially 
endangered; and it appears to the peti- 
tioners that the East Indies would afford 
an extent of country and population fully 
equal to the consumption of all the British 
manufactures that are at present shut out 
of their usual markets; therefore they 
cannot but lament the existence of a mo- 
nopoly which excludes the subjects of this 
country from their just and natural rights, 
and which, in common with all other 
commercial monopolies, is totally incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound justice 
and policy; and that moreover the peti- 
tioners humbly state their firm opinion, 
that the advantages arising to the East 
India Company from their exclusive com- 
mercial privileges are very trifling, if 
any; that the mercantile interests of the 
kingdom at large are thereby exposed to 
severe and mischievous privations, that at 
the same time other nations are suffered to 
engross the benefits of the Eastern trade, 
and that consequently the abolition of the 
East India monopoly would be a most de- 
sireable measure ; and that the petitioners 
therefore most earnestly implore the House 
to take into immediate consideration the 
present distressed state of the trade. and 
manufactures of the country, and to adopt 
such measures as will be most conducive 
to their relief, by opening the Eastern 
‘markets to the spirit, enterprize, and inge- 
nuity of the empire at large.” 


Petitions from Kingston-upon- Hull, dc. 
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A Petition of the dock company at 
Kingston-upon-Hull, was also presented 
and read; setting forth, 

« That, in the 14th year of his present 
Majesty, an act passed for making a dock, 
and building a public quay, or wharf, at 
Kingston-vpon-Hull, and for the better 
securing his Majesty’s revenues of cus- 
toms ; and that, soon after the passing of 
the said act, the petitioners, at great ex- 
pence, made an extensive dock for the 
accommodation of shipping, and built a 
commodious quay, or wharf, along the 
side thereof accordingly; and that, in 
pursuance of an act passed in the 42d 
year of his present Majesty, the peti- 
tioners also lately, at an expence of up- 
wards of 220,000/. made another dock at 
the said port, with an entrance into the 
same, capable of admitting his Majesty’s 
ships of war of 50 guns, together with 
other extensive quays and wharfs con- 
tiguous thereto; and that, by the terms 
of the last-mentioned act, the petitioners 
are required to make another dock, and 
to provide further accommodation for the 
trade of the said port, whenever a speci- 
fied increase of tonnage of the shipping 
resorting to the same may take place; 
and that, in addition to the works above 
enumerated, the petitioners have erected 
several substantial and convenient ware- 
houses immediately contiguous to the said 
legal quay, for the reception of goods, 
wares, and merchandizes imported into, 
and intended for exportation, from the 
said port; and that the circumstance of 
the port of Hull being situate on the river 
Humber, and communicating, by navi- 
gable rivers and canals, with the manu- 
facturing counties of York, Lancaster, 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Staf- 
ford, and with most other parts of the 
kingdom, would enable the merchants 
and ship owners of Hull to participate, 
with peculiar advantage to themselves, 
and with perfect safety to the revenue in 
the trade to the East Indies; and praying, 
that the House will be pleased to adopt 
such measures as they may deem expee 
dient, to obtain to the port of Hull a par- 
ticipation in the trade to the East Indies, 
and particularly to the empire of China, 
on the expiration of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter. 


A Petition of the guild or brotherhood 
of masters and pilots, seamen of the Tri- 
nity-house of Kingston-upon-Hull, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 
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« That, however necessary the mono- 
poly of the East India Company might 
have been at the time it was originally 
granted, by which that Company became 
possessed of the whole trade of India, 
China, and other countries comprehended 
jn their Charter, it is now become inex- 

edient, as a measure of general national 
policy, is unjust and extremely prejudicial 
to the interests of all other British mer- 
chants and ship owners; and that, in case 
the trade to the British dominions in India, 
and to the countries eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, were opened to all the 
subjects of Great Britain, immense advan- 
tages and wealth would be derived there- 
from, the advantages of which are at pre- 
sent actually enjoyed by all other flags 
except the British; and that, as every 
port of this United Kingdom is equally 
entitled to the advantages of foreign trade, 
any regulations which would, in future, 
confine the trade of the East to the port of 
London, would be unjust, and contrary to 
those wise principles of sound policy by 
which this nation is governed, and a vio- 
lation of the just rights of every other sea 
port in the kingdom; and that the peti- 
tioners are fully persuaded, that the expi- 
ration of the charter of the East India 
Company, in 1814, affords a promising 
and most fortunate opportunity of grant- 
ing to the subjects of this country a relief 
which government has not had in_ its 
power, for many years, and which, if lost, 
will be attended with incalculable disap- 
pointment to the fair hopes and expecta- 
tions of the country; and praying, that 
the House will be pleased to adopt such 
measures, as in their wisdom shall seem 
meet, in opening this most important 
branch of commerce to all the subjects of 
the nation, upon the expiration of the 
present existing Charter of the East India 
Company.” 


A Petition ofthe merchants ship owners 
and other inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, was also presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

“ That the approaching expiration of 
the East India Company’s Charter having 
occupied the attention of the House, the 
petitioners beg leave respectfully to state 
their hopes and wishes on that important 
subject; and that the petitioners are fully 
persuaded, that if the trade to the British 
dominions in India, and to the immense 
and populous countries included in the 
Charter, were laid open to the skill, in- 
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dustry, and capital of private merchants, 
it would be conducted with a degree of 
energy and economy which a large public 
body is incapable of exercising, new chan- 
nels of commerce would be discovered, 
the consumption of our manufactures ex 
tended, and our shipping increased, to the 
advantage of the parties concerned, and 
the permanent augmentation of the wealth, 
power, and resources of the British em- 
pire ; and that the extensive and flourish- 
ing commerce of the United States of 
America with India and the Chinese em- 
pire, exhibits a proof, that these expecta- 
tions of advantage from the exertions of 
private individuals are not unfounded ; 
and they beg leave respectfully to repre- 
sent, that any partial modification of the 
trade would, in their opinion, fall exe 
tremely short of those advantages which 
would accrue from the total abolition of 
the existing monopely; and they do, 
therefore, humbly and earnestly depres 
cate any continuation of the Company’s 
exclusive privilege to the commerce with 
China: they conceive that the British 
character forbids the injurious suspicion 
that their intercourse with the Chinese 
would be disturbed by a conduct deficient 
in discretion or propriety, whilst the Ame- 
ricans, and other nations, have maintained 
a similar intercourse without interruption : 
they also think, that no greater necessity 
for monopoly exisis with a view to secure 
the duties on tea, than those on sugar, 
rum, or any other highly-taxed article of 
importation; and the petitioners hope 
and trust that no reason can be found, 
either in justice or in policy, for the ex- 
clusion of the out-ports from the benefit 
of the trade with India, and situate as the 
town of Hull is, on a great estuary, the 
Humber communicating by inland navi- 
gation with the principal manufacturing 
districts, and with a large portion of the 
kingdom, they entertain no doubt that the 
facilities these circumstances present would 
enable the petitioners to engage in it with 
advantage to themselves and to their coun- 
try; and the petitioners further humbly 
request, that the House will not impose 
any restraint on the British merchant re- 
specting the burthen of any vessel to be 
employed in the trade, but leave the 
choice to his own judgment and discre- 
tion; and that the commercial distresses 
which the petitioners have, in common 
with the rest of the kingdom, experienced 
from the enormous power and influence of 
the enemy on the continent of Europe, 
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furnish abundant reasons for applying to 
the House, with earnestness and with con- 
fidence, for the purpose of opening new 
channels of intercourse with those distant 
regions, where the success of his Majesty’s 
arms, by sea and by land; has established 
British dominion on a permanent basis, 
and has secured British commerce against 
all danger of hostile interference; and 
praying the House to adopt such measures 
as to their wisdom shall seem meet, for 
granting to all his Majesty’s subjects, 
irom and after the expiration of the East 
India Company’s Charter, a free trade to 
and from India and its- dependencies, and 
to and from the empire of China.” 

And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


Petition of SAMUEL FLETCHER, BREWER, 
or WestminsTER.] Sir Francis Burdett 
presented a Petition from Samuel Fletcher, 
brewer, maltster, and potter, Thames Bank, 
Westminster, which was read; setting 
forth, 

“«‘ That the petitioner was a brewer, malt- 
ster, and potter, at Thames Bank, in the 
liberties: of Westminster, in the parish of 
Saint George Hanover square; and that, 
in the spring of 1809, three of the Excise 
officers entered, and were, in the absence 
of the petitioner and his workmen, de- 
tected in robbing the premises; com- 
plaint was made to the surveyor, who re- 
ported them to the Board of Excise, who 
soon afier removed bim and appointed 
another in his stead; between this new 
officer, and one of the old offenders, were 
planned a conspiracy for the ruin of the 
petitioner; no lessthan seven informations 
were invented, and laid, between the 5th 
of October and the 29th of November 
1809, the penalties of which amount to 
1,000/.: had all these accusations been 
true, instead of being most palpably false, 
the actual fraud on the revenue could not 
amount to one single farthing; and that 
the petitioner was summoned to, and, on 
the 26th of February, 1810, without legal 
form, or the benefit of judge, jury, coun- 
sel, or witnesses, tried at the Excise office, 
on the naked testimony of their own offi- 
cers, who had made no scruple to rob the 
accused in open day ; not only these offi- 
cers, but the court, acknowledged that no 
fraud could be committed or intended by 
the first pretended offence ; and, in their 
evidence on the second and third informa- 
tions, five wilful perjuries were proved by 
their own officers, who were brought for- 
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ward to support their testimony; in the 
fifth two more perjuries were intended, 
but the charge relinquished from the 
dread of detection ; and that the fifth was 
for the very common misfortune of an ac. 
cidental leak ina cistern; in their eyi- 
dence to the sixth and seventh informa. 
tion, not only are there four most gross 
perjuries proved on the oath of the best 
witnesses; but, in the nature of things, the 
facts they swore to are impossible to be 
true; yet one of the commissioners told 
the petitioner that the evidence was clear 
enough to conyict him of murder, and, 
without allowing a reply, proceeded to 
levy fines for every one of these pretended 
offences, though no shadow of guilt ap. 
peared, to the amount of 112I. 5s, ; a Pe. 
tition was next morning sent to the Board, 
praying for a fair trial, or further investi- 
gation ; this Petition was answered in the 
evening of the same day, by seizing all 
the property, a cargo of porter intended 
for exportation, and all the business was 
stopped, though there were ten times the 
amount of these penalties in other property 
on the premises; to prevent the sale, and 
destruction of the goods, the penalties 
were all paid, and costs, reserving the 
right of appeal on the two last cases, the 
penalties on them amounting to 100/.; 
and that this court of appeal, which con- 
sisted of six commissioners and counsel, 
and the same attorney who presided at 
the Excise office 6th February, met ip 
Westminster the 23d of May; the three 
informers were now again brought for- 
ward and sworn; the same man who had 
been concerned in the robbery (a fact he 
here confessed,) was here also the favourite 
and leading evidence; the perjury at the 
Excise office was confessed, and new ones 
committed; but, incredible as it may aps 
pear, the party accused, who was allowed 
a sort of defence in London in February, 
was not now, in a court to which he was 
sent to for redress in Westminster in May 
following, suffered to open his mouth in 
reply, or defence, nor yet call a single 
witness in his behalf; it is therefore need- 
less to add, that the original judgment was 
confirmed ; and the solicitor to the Excise 
now drew from his pocket two long bills, 
and presented to the appellant’s attorney, 
being the entire expence, and that doubled, 
of assembling and holding their court; 
and that these informers, being thus en- 
couraged and paid, they thrice attempted, 
between this time and the latter end 
July, to renew their informations an 
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plunder 3 their labours, however, here 
ended with a surcharge of 113 bushels of 
malt more than their own account proves 
to have been made; and that, on the 14th 
of May, 125 barrels of porter were shipped, 
the debenture 113/. was in due time ap- 
plied for, it was refused, and no cause was 
to this hour assigned; application was 
twice made to the Board by Petition, who 
pretended to refer to the officers, who de- 
clared it strong beer, and entitled to the 
drawback, but at last the Petitions they 
pretended were lost; and that a Petition 
was now advised to be sent to the Trea- 
sury ; it was presented there at 11 o’clock 
g6th July, accompanied with an affidavit, 
proving the facts related ; there it was re- 
gistered, “a conspiracy of Excise officers,” 
and refered to the Board of Excise for their 
reply; but, between 7 and 8 o’clock the 
same evening, they send an extent on the 
premises, commanding to seize all the 
property, and imprison the petitioner for 
2301, 3s. 10d. which they pretend was 
due for duty on beer, the amount of the 
beer duty on the Excise books, including 
the strong beer duty for that exported, 
wast 931. 15s. 6d. the drawback, which be- 
came due on the 15th of June, was 1131; 
if this beer which their own officers de- 
clared and allowed to be exported as 
strong beer, was so, a fact which admits 
of no controversy, they having seized the 
property for strong beer duty, then the ba- 
lance due from the Excise to the petitioner 
was 19/, 4s. 6d.; but if, on the contrary, 
this beer could now be proved to be not 
strong, but table-beer, then more than 11/. 
could not be due to them on that score ; 
the affidavit, however, which accompanied 
the Petition, settles this point; and that, 
after waiting seven weeks for an answer 
from the Treasury, a memorial was 
sent there, complaining also of the new 
outrage of the extent; after waiting six 
weeks for an answer to this, a letter was 
written to the secretary of the Treasury, 
briefly stating the whole of the grievance ; 
@ Note was soon after received from him, 
saying, that the Board of Excise had pro- 
mised to make their official reportshortly ; 
after another pause of about a month, a per- 
sonal application was made to the secre- 
tary, to request the favour of an explana- 
Nation of the meaning of the word 
“shortly ;”” a gentleman now came for- 
Ward, and said, Mr. Harrison is engaged ; 

e desires me to say, that the Board of 
Excise can justify their proceedings, aud 
are now in search of evidence to justify, 
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them in withholding the payment of the 
drawback ; a Petition was now (in August) 
presented to the Prince Regent, but no re- 
dress, nor even a reply, was ever obtained ; 
in the mean time, both body and goods 
were, by the command of the writ (a copy 
of which is preserved,) doomed for four 
months to lay under the interdict of this 
barbarous inquisition, no provision made 
for the sustenance of man, woman, or child, 
nor even for the live stock on the premises, 
some have perished for want, some were 
stolen, and some sold, and the money taken 
by the officers; and finally, after remaining 
between five and six months on the pre- 
mises, the effects were sold off, in one lot, 
for 1401. and the lease of 62 years became 
forfeit to the landlord; thus is all which 
has been expended in this concern under 
the pledged security of public law, and 
which amounts to upwards of 5,000/. de- 
stroyed by a species of crime the most 
disgusting in its nature, and terrible in its 
consequences, the world ever saw; and 
that the petitioner, being thus despoiled 
of his property, debarred the means of 
self-defence, and cut off from every hope 
of legal redress for the grievous *juries 
he has sustained, at last appeals to the 
House; in the hope that there is still a re- 
sponsible power remaining somewhere ; 
and that it is impossible that the persons 
and property of Englishmen should be 
wholly without the means of protection in 
their own country ; therefore the peti- 
tioner humbly prays the House to take 
his case into consideration, and afford him 
that redress which the national honour and 
justice may in their wisdom appear to de- 
mand.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PetiTroN OF THE Roman CaTHOLics 
oF Enctann.] Mr. Elliot. Mr. Speaker ; 
I hold in my hand a Petition from a‘most 
respectable, most loyal, and, if honourable 
ancestry be an object of consideration, a 
very illustrious portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects—I mean the Roman Catholics of 
England, who have been pleased to ex- 
press a wish, that I should be the bearer 
of their claims to this House. It must be 
to them, as well as to you, Sir, and to the 
House, a melancholy recollection, that 
two years ago these claims were in the 
hands of one, who had the means of doing 
ample justice to any cause, however great 
and momentous its importance. 

Of those splendid talents and powerful 
and efficacious virtues, we are now~bereft 
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—by dispensations which we are not per- 
mitted to scrutinize; though, tothe narrow 
views of human judgment, it would seem 
there never was a period in our history, 
when the country stood so much in need 
of such eminent and distinguished quali- 
ties, to sustain it against the awful tide of 
danger which is beating against it. The 
details of the grievances, of which the pe- 
titioners complain, will be found in the 
petition presented by Mr. Windham, in 
the year 1810; and itis not my intention, 
on this occasion, to expatiate at any length 
on the various topics which grow out of 
this most copious and productive subject. 
It may, nevertheless, be not improper for 
me to recal to the recollection of the 
House, that the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land stood in a different predicament from 
that of any other persons of the same per- 
suasion in any part of his-Majesty’s domi- 
nions. In Canada, the Roman Catholics 
are on the same footing with their Protes- 
tant brethren. In Ireland (I lament to say 
it,) there are still restrictions on the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
the Catholics of England labour under dis- 
abilities, from which their fellow subjects, 
of the same faith in Ireland, are exempt. 
The English Catholic cannot vote for a 
member of parliament; he is shut out of 


all corporations ; he is inadmissible to de- 
grees in the universities; he is not allow- 
ed to act as a magistrate; he is excluded 
from all offices, both civil and military, 
and so is incapable of serving his Majesty 
in any commission, either in the army or 


navy. This is the situation or rather this 
is the state of disfranchisement of persons, 
whose names cannot be read by English- 
men without kindling, in their breasts, 
emotions connected with the memory of 
the past achievements and ancient renown 
of the country. This is the predicament 
of the descendants of those, who, when the 
Roman Catholic faith was the established 
religion of the realm, were the most 
strenous opposers of foreign influence ; 
and who were not only the proud assertors 
of the external independence of the king- 
dom, but were among the founders of our 
domestic rights and liberties. This is the 
condition of those, whose ancestors, even 
in the midst of the religious feuds and 
animosities which succeeded the Reforma- 
tion, were still admissible to the martial 
pein: and not only accompanied, 

ut in some instances led our fleets and 
armies to battle and to victory, against in- 
vading enemies of the Catholic persuasion. 





The petitioners state, that “ in affection 
to his majesty’s sacred person and govern- 
ment; in zeal for the cause and welfare of 
the country ; in detestation of the views 
and designs of any foreign power against 
the dignity of the crown, or the welfare 
or independence of the kingdom; the 
English Roman Catholics yield to no por- 
tion whatever of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
They therefore solicit, respectfully solicit, 
Sir, to participate in the remaining rights 
and privileges of the constitution, that 
they may be enabled more efficaciously to 
rally round the fortunes of the country, in 
this hour of its need and peril. With these 
views, they throw themselves with confi- 
dence on the wisdom, the policy, the 
justice, and I hope I may add, on the 
hearts and feelings of the members of this 
House. I propose now only to move, that 
the Petition do lie upon the table; not 
meaning, however, to deprive myself of 
the right of adopting further proceedings 
on it, in case it should hereafter appear to 
to me to be my duty todo so. | therefore, 
shall move, that the Petition be now read, 
previous to its being laid on the table. 

The Petition was then read ; setting 
forth, 

“« That the petitioners humbly beg leave 
to represent to the House, that, at the 
time of his Majesty’s accession to the 
throne, the laws in force in this kingdom 
against persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion were sanguinary and op- 
pressive ; and that several of these laws 
have been repealed by the acts of the 18th 
and 3lst of his present Majesty, but that 
many are still in force against them, from 
the effects of which they severely suffer; 
and that the only ground alleged for conti 
nuing these laws in force against them is, 
their adherence to their religious princi- 
ples; but the petitioners humbly beg ~ 
leave to represent to the House, that this 
adherence ought not in justice to expose 
them to penalties or disabilities, as they 
hold no principle which is adverse to his 
Majesty’s government, or the duties of 
good citizens; they have taken the oaths 
and signed the declarations prescribed in 
the acts which have been passed for their 
relief, and in them have explicitly dis- 
claimed every principle inconsistent with 
their duty to their king or their country 
that has ever been charged upon them; 
and the petitioners submit to the House, 
that their uniform and irreproachable con- 
duct, and particularly their refusal of those 
oaths, the taking of which would at once 
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place them on a level with their fellow 
subjects, are much stronger and more de- 
cisive proofs of the integrity of their prin- 
ciples than can be manifested by any oath 
or declaration whatsoever: and that, in 
affection to his Majesty’s sacred person 
and government, in zeal for the cause and 
welfare of the country, in detestation of 
the views and designs of any foreign power 
against the dignity of the crown, or the 
welfare or independence of the kingdom, 
the English Roman Catholics yield to no 
portion whatever of his Majesty’s subjects; 
and praying, that the House will take into 
consideration the penalties and disabilities 
to which the English Roman Catholics are 
still subject, and grant them such relief as 
shall in their great wisdom be deemed 
expedient.” Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITION FROM THE PROTESTANTS OF 
IRELAND IN FAVOUR OF THE RomaN Ca- 
taouics.] Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, knight 
of Kerry, rose and said :—Sir; I amcharg- 
ed with the Petition which is to be present- 
ed to this House from the persons whose 
names are signed thereto, being Protestant 
land-owners in Ireland. Some circum- 
stances that have occurred regarding it, 
render it necessary that I should trouble 
the House with a few words. I would 
first take the liberty of stating why it has 
devolved uponso insignificant an individual 
as myself, to present one of the most im- 
portant Petitions that canbe brought under 
the consideration of parliament. It ma 
be known that the member for Dublin, at 
whose suggestion this Petition was first set 
on foot, was immediately afterwards 
obliged to leave Ireland, and it devolved 
upon me to undertake the task he reluc- 
tantly resigned, and to be instrumental in 
its progress, and I am consequently -in 
possession of circumstances important to 
be known, previous to the approaching 
discussion of the Catholic Question. The 
Petition is from the Protestant proprietors 
of Ireland, and is perfectly unprecedented 
not only in amount of property, belonging 
to individuals, who have annexed their 
names at any former time to a Petition on 
this subject, but it is the first instance of 
any general application on the part of the 
Protestants of Ireland on behalf of their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. To establish 
the importance of the Petition, it is suffi 
Clent for me to state what, without an ap- 
proach to exaggeration, I may confidently 
assert, that it expresses the sentiments of a 
decided majority of the Protestant pro- 
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prietors of Ireland.—[Hear, hear!}—I am 
desirous of repeating the fact, because if 
it be thought that I overstate it, I am de- 
sirous to be contradicted, that I may re- 
sort to the proofs with which I am pro- 
vided. Irepeat, therefore, that the Pe- 
tition expresses the sense of a decided ma- 
jority of the Protestant proprietors of Ire- 
land, both landed and commercial. I 
feel it right further to explain, that this 
Petition, although most respectably and 
numerously signed, by no means con- 
tains the names of all those Protestants 
who are favourable to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion on principle ; and I wish, with the ut- 
most confidence in the fact, to mention 
the reason why the names of several who 
are favourable to it on principle, do not 
appear to this address. A great number 
of Protestants in Ireland did entertain a 
notion that it would be proper, in any Pe- 
tition presented to parliament, to include 
conditions and securities, A large pro- 
portion, therefore, declined affixing their 
signatures, because it did not comprize 
the stipulations they required to be in- 
serted. I wish further to state, that many 
of those whose names are affixed, do not 
desire Catholic Emancipation uncondi- 
tionally ; but it appears to all who have 
signed, that it was not a proper matter to 
be mentioned ina Petition, but that it 
ought to be left to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment; there are numbers who would 
willingly have added their signatures, if 
those conditions had been inserted. Many 
who expressed themselves decidedly fa- 
vourable to the object in view, have re-~ 
fused to sign it, on account of the violence 
of the recent differences between the Irish 
government and a part of the Catholic 
body.—I think I bave now stated enough 
to entitle this Petition to the serious con- 
sideration of parliament. I have, however, 
to add, what I am sorry to be obliged to 
mention, that against the Petition (con- 
ducted in the most moderate manner, ine 
tentionally guarded against the slightest 
imputation of an attempt to agitate the 
public feelings) all the influence that could 
possibly be used by the Irish government 
bas been directed. (Mr. W. Pole said 
‘‘ No, ne ;” very audibly across the House.) 
The right hon. gentleman says No; and 
having so asserted, I fee] myself bound to 
go into proofs of the fact. I say again, 
notwithstanding this contradiction, that 
the influence of government has been most 
noioriously and indecently directed against 
the Petition [hold in my hand. The office 
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of sheriff, a place of most sacred trust, and 
of the utmost importance to the due dis- 
tribution of justice, has been tampered 
with. Persons who had been promised to 
be made sheriffs for the ensuing year, have 
been set aside, because the individual re- 
commending one of them had signed the 
Protestant Petition. I say, that another 
person who was actually understood to be 
appointed, did signify to the Irish govern- 
ment, that having also signed the Petition, 
he apprehended he should be deemed an 
improper person to fulfil the duties, as his 
predecessor was rendered incapable on a 
similar account. I know that individuals 
possessing public situations, I will not say 
directly, but indirectly, received menaces 
from the government, that they should for- 
feit their places if they favoured the Pe- 
tition. F know, too, that the partizans of 
government have held out threats to people, 
if they suffered the Petition even to re- 
main in their houses; the terrors of in- 
flicted vengeance have been used in the 
most undisguised manner for the avowed 
purpose of defeating the Petition. Under 
all these circumstances it stands a proud 
proof of the rapidly extending liberality 
of the Protestants of Ireland in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation. It is to me an 
extreme gratification to state, that the most 
numerous signatures are obtained from the 
north of Ireland, the inhabitants of which 
are peeuliarly Protestant. Iam the more 
proud of it, because it shews a change of 
opinion in the only part of Ireland for- 
merly most opposed to this measure : it is 
a change to be well considered by his 
Majesty’s ministers, because it proves that 
the Protestants as well as Catholics are now 
united in the cause. I have said that it is 
signed very numerously ; but the names 
are not nearly so numerous as they would 
have been, if the Petition had been 
circulated among the lower classes. 
In several districts the signatures only 
of persons of considerable property are 
affixed to it, a circumstance very much 
to be regretted ; because, in a case like 
the present, it would have been desirable 
to have ascertained thus unequivocally the 
sense of the middle, as well as the higher 
order of Protestants. The persons who 
had the management of it were, however, 
desired to apply only for the signatures of 
persons of landed property ; and although 
it is swelled by the names of several 
thousands, it is not, for this reason, of such 
magnitude as it would otherwise have ap- 
peared. Ishould remark also, that there 
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are several parts of Ireland, to which, from 
accidental circumstances, the Petition wag 
not sent; but where, had it been other. 
wise, it would have met with very exten. 
sive support. In some parts many signa 
tures have been obtained which have not 
been affixed to this Petition ; for, by letters 
I have received to day, I find that since] 
quitted Ireland, several copies of it have 
beensigned most respectably in the county 
of Down, which is more peculiarly a Pro. 
testant district. Under these circum. 
stances I feel myself authorized, not only 
to beg permission to bring this Petition 
up, that it may be laid upon the table, but 
to recommend to the House to receive it 
with serious attention, as containing the 
decided sentiments of the uninfluenced 
and independent part of the Protestant 
proprietors of Ireland. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole.—Sir ; after what has 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, | 
cannot avoid offering a few observations to 
the House. As the right hon. gentleman 
has stated that the Petition was signed by 
a great majority of the Protestants of Ire 
land, EF am not disposed to dispute the 
assertion ; but I am much surprised, not 
withstanding; and it is the first time I 
have ever heard, that the majority of resi- 
dent Protestants in Ireland were supposed 
to be favourable to the elaims of the Ca 
tholics. I know, indeed, that great pains 
has been taken to promote signatures ; but 
I can assure the right hon. gentleman, that 
if the zeal of the Protestants had been 
equally excited for a different purpose, 
Petitions of a very different description 
would be sent in from a very numerous 
body of the Protestants of Trelaaid The 
statement, however, which called me up 
was, that the government of Ireland had 
interfered to obstruct the.success of the 


Petition, and particularly, that they would 
not appoint a sheriff who was known to 


have signed the Petition. I happened to 
be in Ireland at the period when the idea 
of the Petition was first suggested at 4 
dinner given to the friends of religious li 
berty in Dublin, last December, but ! 
never heard till now of the interference of 
government to oppose the progress of such 
a Petition. On the contrary, their object 
throughout has been to allow the Catholics 
to proceed by Petition as long as they 
thought proper to confine themselves 
that constitutional course of proceeding, 
and also not to interfere with the Prote* 
tants in any steps they might take in f& 
vour of the Catholics. With regard 
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the appointment of a sheriff, I would be 
glad if the right hon. gentleman would 
explain the allusion he has made, I was 
much surprised to hear such a charge 
made against the noble duke, who is at the 
head of the Irish government; and I ve- 
rily believe that no man can think it pos- 
sible that the duke of Richmond would 
lend himself to such a purpose. I do not 
know what the right hon. gentleman 
meant by the exertions of the partizans of 
government against the Petition; but I 
know that no suggestion has been given 
by the Irish government to that effect; 
and in the county which I have the ho- 
nour to represent, and where it might be 
natural to suppose such influence would 
be exerted ; 1 appeal to my hon. colleague 
(Mr. Parnell) to confirm my assertion, 
that no such interference has been at- 
tempted. Let the right hon. gentleman 
then come forward, and manfully make his 
charge, and call for documents to prove it, 
instead of dealing in vague assertions, 
which I believe, upon the honour and 
conscience of a gentleman, he is not borne 
out; and I am persuaded that the Irish 
government would spurn such attempts as 
are ascribed to them. If I was called on 


to give my opinion on the subject before 
you, I would say that I wish the Petition 


to be read, and that its merits should 
undergo a full and fair investigation ; but 
Ido not think it fair in the right hon. 
gentleman to make such charges without 
better foundation for them. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald.—The right hon. 
gentleman having called on me, 1 name, 
without hesitation, the county to which I 
alluded, it is Carlow. Ihave no doubt of 
the fact, and I shall restate it. The nomi- 
nation of sheriff had been promised to a 
gentleman of large fortune in that county : 
he had announced the promise to his 
friend, who took measures preparatory to 
his appointment, quite notorious in the 
county. But, on the former signing the 
Petition, the Castle immediately super- 
seded the first engagement, and named the 
second on the list. That gentleman re- 
plied, that as he, also, had signed the Pro- 
testant Petition, government would pro- 
bably consider him an unfit sheriff, and 
begged to decline. Government refused ; 
but on learning that the sheriff would, if a 
Yequisition was made to him, call a county 
meeting on the subject, they acquiesced in 

Is resignation; and a third person was 
*ppointed. Ishould be glad that an en- 
quiry were made into these facts. 
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I have also ascertained, from authority 
which I cannot doubt, that individuals 
have been threatened, by the agents of 
the Irish government, with the loss of their 
situations, if they should sign the Petition. 
I shall not mention their names, because 
that would involve them in the very 
danger with which they were threatened, 
and would invite oppression towards them. 
I know an instance, and could prove it, of 
a person extremely friendly to the mea~- 
sure, who had agreed to keep the Petition 
in his house, in a county town, during the 
assizes, for signatures. 

On the gentleman, to whom he gave the 
assurance, calling on him on the following 
day, he said—* Sir, since I saw you, I 
have been threatened with the loss of my 
office, if I shall suffer the Petition to re- 
main in my house.”’ Various other in- 
stances of the most unwarrantable inter- 
ference, was quite notorious in many 
parts of Ireland. 

Mr. W. Pole.—I protest I know nothing 
of the circumstance of the sheriff of Carlow. 

Dr. Duigenan.—I maintain that the Pe- 
tition has been smuggled about for signa- 
tures in a clandestine, underhand manner. 
Not one-third of those who had signed it, 
knew any thing of its contents. 1 have 
not read it; but from the cowardly way 
in which it was handed about, I do not 
believe it coatains the names of one hun- 
dredth part of the Protestant property of 
Ireland. It is easy for members to make 
assertions of matters of which they are to- 
tally ignorant. I can speak positively as 
to the north of Ireland, and from thence 
the signatures, I know, were very insigni- 
ficant, those from the misguided men of 
the county of Down excepted. 

Mr. Parnell.—The right hon. and learn- 
ed doctor has stated to the House not only 
a correct opinion, “ that it is exceedingly 
easy for members to make assertions of 
matters, of which they are wholly igno- 
rant,” but he has likewise afforded the 
strongest possible illustration of it in his 
his own speech ; he having told the House 
in the first sentence, that he never had 
read or seen the Petition. The assertion, 
therefore, of the learned doctor, “ that 
this Petition does not speak the sense of 
the majority of the Protestants of Treland,”” 
cannot have any weight, when placed in 
opposition to that of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who has presented it, and who has 
had every opportunity of knowing the true 
purport of it, and on whose veracity the 
most implicit reliance may be placed. 
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But if there existed any doubt on this 
point, it may easily be cleared up by 
Jooking back to the divisions in the two 
last Catholic Petitions, in both of which a 
considerable majority of Irish members 
voted for the prayer of them. This is in 
itself a decisive proof that the Protestants 
of Ireland are favourable to the claims of 
the Catholics, 

In respect to what has been said by the 
learned doctor, as to the manner in which 
Signatures to this Petition have been ob- 
tained, he is equally unfortunate in his in- 
ference ; for, if instead of the quiet, dis- 
interested mode, pursued by those who 
were the advocates of it, similar acts of 
energy and influence had been resorted 
to, to those which distinguished the ene- 
mies of it, in the place of thousands, who 
now appear as parties to it, the signatures 
of ten times their number could readily 
have been acquired. As to the Petition of 
the corporation of Dublin against the Ro- 
man Catholics, no man the least acquainted 
with that corporation, and the influence of 
government over it, by means of the de- 
pendance of most of its leading members 
upon the pleasure of government for the 
lucrative places they hold, can allow that 
it deserves the smallest weight whatever. 
Let the House recollect lord Wellington’s 
act for establishing a police in Dublin, and 
ihey may judge from that how far this 
‘Corporation can have any claim to an in- 
dependant opinion. As to any endeavours 
of the chief secretary to obtain from that 
corporation this adverse Petition, it is un- 
fortunate for him that some how or other, 
his conduct, as explained by himself, is so 
very different from that which vulgar 
minds, juéging from common appearances, 
have conceived it to be; for there cer- 
tainly did exist circumstances which 
looked very much like an attempt on his 
part to controul the proceedings of this 
body the first time the Petition was pro- 
posed to them. But though the right hon. 
gentleman may himself have acted with so 
much discretion, as not to be personally 
implicated in any plan for defeating the 
object of the friends of the Catholics, it 
by no means follows that any part of the 
charge of the right hon. gentleman, who 
has presented their Petition, is unfounded ; 
for we all know, from thé history of the 
Union, by the subsequent explanations of a 
noble lord opposite, how effectually the 
government of Ireland may wield its in- 
fluence at the same time that the first mi- 
nister of it may conscientiously assert he 
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never abused its patronage, nor committed 
its faith for great popular concessions, 

That the agents of government did, by 
their command, use every exertion to 
defeat the liberal and patriotic efforts of 
the Protestants of Ireland in favour of their 
Catholic countrymen, is as true, as the ag. 
sertion of the right hon. gentleman who 
has presented their Petition, that it speaks 
the sentiments of a decided majority of the 
Protestants of Ireland. 

Sir George Hill.—I deny that govern. 
ment interfered either one way or. the 
other. It will be my duty to present to. 
morrow a Petition from the Catholics of 
the county and city of Londonderry, a 
great body of the inhabitants of which is 
against Catholic Emancipation. 

Mr. Hutchinson.—Sir ; the insinuation 
that the Protestants of Ireland are un. 
friendly to the Catholic claims, is as un. 
candid, as from the Petition now presented, 
it appears to be wholly unfounded; and 
one cannot but be anxious to learn the 
circumstances, from which gentlemen con: 
sider that they are justified in arguing to 
this effect. I should be glad to know 
whether, from any thing lately passed in 
Ireland, it is fair or just, by mere conjec 
ture and assertion in debate, to try todo 
away the impression which this Petition in 
behalf of the Roman Catholic claims, is so 
well calculated to produce, not only in the 
House, but throughout the empire. [ad- 
mit, with shame and regret, that there 
may exist a disposition, nay, perhaps, an 
ardent wish, in certain quarters, to excite 
such an hostility ; but 1 know not any 
language sufficiently strong, with which 
to reprobate such an object; and beit 
remembered, that the attempt to deny the 
importance of this Petition is made ona 
question, involving the happiness and wel- 
fare of several millions of subjects. At- 
quainted as I am with the history and pro 
gress of these claims, nothing can surprise 
me. After every foul and false charge, 
every serious and every futile objection, 
had been over and over again made 
repeated, Parliament were at length 
gravely assured, that even the Catholics 
did not desire emancipation; but when 
this impudent and foolish assertion was 
about to be denied by the united Catholic 
voice, the refutation was sought to be 
proved by most unconstitutional attempts 
to silence that voice. And now that the 
Protestants of Ireland, who, for a long 
season, had been cruelly hallooed against 
the Catholics, had discovered the artifice 
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and were voluntarily rushing forward to 
save their common country and the empire, 
by declaring their readiness to renounce a 
monstrous monopoly, and their anxious 
wish to secure and enhance all their bless- 
ings, by sharing them with their country- 
men. 

Now, when the Protestants themselves 
resented the olive branch, and were for 
healing those wounds which a wicked 
policy had studiously inflicted, there were 
not wanting those who would prevent the 
accomplishment of this great and good 
work ; and in the face of the evidence af- 
forded by the Petition, would anxiously 
conceal from the parliament and the 
throne, the actual state of the public mind 
in Ireland. I will not undertake to say 
the exact proportion of Protestant pro- 
perty, represented by the signatures to 
this Petition; much less shall I venture 
to declare how particular Protestant in- 
dividuals, or some Protestant districts still 
feel on this great question; but this I 
may and do assert in the most unqualified 
manner, that a complete change of senti- 
ment among the Protestants, favourable to 
the Roman Catholic claims, has happily 
taken place, particularly since the Union: 
nor is it too much to assert, that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are now generally 
friendly to that measure; nay, even anx)- 
ous for its speedy accomplishment. When 
the infatuated, determined, hostility of 
the present administration to this question 
is considered, there cannot be a doubt, 
that had ministers felt there existed ge- 
nerally in Ireland, or in any part of that 
country, a hostile anti-catholic feeling, 
they would have done any thing in their 
power to have drawn forth a declaration 
of such sentiment: not having made the 
attempt proves their conviction that any 
such would have been vain; that is, it 
proves that they are well assured, that the 
Protestant feeling is now friendly, not 
hostile, to the Catholic cause. 

Gentlemen seem sorely vexed and dis- 
pleased, that the member for Derry shouid 
have expressed pleasure and satisfaction, 
when presenting this Petition; that he 
thould have exulted in the existence of 
such a document, and have ventured to 
Congratulate his country, that at length 
every class and sect appeared disposed to 
make common cause for Irish interest— 
that all internal feuds were about to cease 
—that the infernal fume of < divide et im- 
‘pera’ could no longer be played with 
success, where for centuries a machiave- 
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lean short-sighted wicked policy had 
spread desolation and wretchedness. I 
am compelled to admit that my right hon. 
friend has indeed rejoiced, nay, even ex- 
ulted at this happy revolution of senti- 
ment in the Irish Protestant mind—of that 
crime he has been guilty, and in that of: 
fence I wish to be included as having 
fully participated ; but I positively deny 
that he bas said one word in condemna- 
tion of any part of Ireland, much less any 
thing calculated to influence one district 
against the other. True he has stated, that 
even in the north, in parts of which at one 
period, a disposition unfriendly to the Ca- 
tholics, had with great industry been ex- 
cited, and kept alive ; that even there, no 
such feeling at present manifested itself: 
but he has said nothing reflecting upon 
the north, nothing disrespectful of the 
Protestants, nothing to irritate, but much 
to appease and to harmonize in the warm 
expression of his heartfelt joy at the part 
the Protestants bad taken at such a crisis ; 
and surely every honest man must be de- 
lighted at the intelligence—eery true 
Irishman disposed to exuit at the bright 
prospect which this happy revolution of 
sentiment opens to his country, while 
every real friend to the peace, power and 
stability of the empire must anticipate the 
happiest results from such a union. They 
who seem disposed, at any risk, to keep 
alive amongst their countrymen a diffe- 
rence of opinion on any subject, they 
prove their conduct was questionable at 
such a moment. It had been argued as if 
a defiance to collect counter Petitions had 
been thrown out, but no such defiance had 
been given. Though | flatter myself that 
any attempt to create: disunion in Ireland 
would now be vain—that the counter Pe- 
titions which some gentlemen seem dis- 
posed to threaten, could not be obtained, 
still 1 am little disposed to dare any man 
to the trial, for I cannot easily forget how 
severely my unfortunate country has suf- 
fered, and for centuries, in consequence of 
the too successful machinations of disturb- 
ed and angry spirits; and I am far from 
denying that the power, (I had hoped not 
the will) to do mischiet still remained, 
though { rejoice to think that any such 
noxious influence is very much lessened, 
and thank God, is likely very speedily to 
become altogether inefficient. The peo- 
ple of Ireland are beginning to think and 
to act as one man, and I caution ministers 
to beware how they influence, or permit to 
be influenced, such a population, The 
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claims of the Catholics cannot be with- 
held ; they will do wisely to consider this, 
and before it be too late, to conciliate 
those, whom they cannot much longer in- 
sult and oppress with impunity. 

The Petition now presented is offered 
to the House of Commons as expressive of 
the favourable opinion of the Protestants 
of Ireland on.the subject of the Catholic 
claims, as far forth as that sense has been 
collected or declared. It is the first ge- 
neral appeal to parliament from this body, 
in approval of those claims, and there is 
no counter Petition. These are facts in- 
controvertible, which cannot be too often 
repeated, too strongly, too confidently re- 
lied upon. 

Sir George Hill.—I did not assert that a 
challenge had been thrown out to the Pro- 
testants. With respect to the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman, I can as- 
sure him that I shall always express my 
sentiments, whether he liked them or not; 
and further, that I will controvert any ob- 
servation of the hon. gentleman, when I 
feel it necessary to do so. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
on the question being put that it should lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, 1 am indiffe- 
rent to which of the strange and contradic- 
tory accusations made by the learned doc- 
tor he adheres, because they are equally 
and totally unfounded. He has stated at 
one moment “ that the Petition was car- 
ried about in an indecent canvas for signa- 
tures;”’ and inthe next, * that it was 
concealed ina dark room where no one 
could either read its contents or see the 
names signed to it.” The absurdity of 
these inconsistent charges is a sufficient 
refutation of them. 

But, for the purpose of affording an ex- 
press contradiction to what has been so 
confidently asserted by the learned doc- 
tor, I shall state the mode in which the 
Petition was conducted. The persons 
with whom the Petition originated, thought 
it right, confident as they were in the wis- 
dom and justice of their cause, to appeal 
to the judgment of the Protestants in the 
most calm and deliberate manner. For 
that purpose, county and aggregate 
meetings were discouraged, to avoid any 
agitation of the public mind ; and instead 
of a canvas for signatures, the Petition was 
placed in a room in the commercial build- 
ings of Dublin, the central spot for mer- 
cantile business, and the most accessible 
situation in the city. 





The substance of the Petition and the 
place where it lay, were advertised in al] 
the newspapers; and as fast as names 
were obtained, they were copied in large 
characters and hung up in the room for 
public inspection. Indeed when the con. 
ductors of the Petition reckoned much on 
the influence of the great names signed to 
it, and which, on the very first instance, 
comprehended many of the highest in 
rank, in property, and in character, it 
was too preposterous to suppose that they 
had, as the learned doctor charged, con- 
cealed such signatures. 

But, to settle the point, I can inform 
the learned doctor that I have in my pos- 
session a printed list of the first two thou- 
sand signatures which had been circulat. 
ed, and that the entire of the names will 
be speedily published ; and on that pub- 
lication, I challenge an investigation in 
proof of what I have already stated, that 
the Petition has been signed by a majority 
of the landed and commercial Protestant 
property of Ireland: but on what autho- 
rity did the learned doctor and his adher- 
ents make their denials to the respectabi- 
lity of names which the learned doctor 
himself declared he never had seen. If 
not on his own knowledge, he was merely 
the echo of that ribaldry and vulgar abuse 
with which the hired press of the Irish 
government had impotently sought to 
suppress or impede the noble expression 
of Protestant liberality. 

The learned doctor has also, with equal 
accuracy, denied that the signatures from 
the North of Ireland are numerous and 
respectable: he states, “ that with the 
exception of some misguided men in the 
county of Down, no person of any wealth 
had signed it.”? Is the majority of the 
commercial body of Belfast and Newry 
deserving of that description? That 
class of men whose capital and spirit gives 
life to all the industry of the great manu- 
facturing district, the North of Ireland? 
Is the commercial body of Dublin, of 
Waterford, and of Limerick, nothing in 
the scale of Irish property? Will the 
learned doctor, in the hearing of those 
who know Ireland, call such classes “ an 
insignificant portion of the wealth of Ire- 
land.” I therefore again assert, without 
the possibility of being refuted, that the 
majority of the landed and commercial 





Protestant property of Ireland is subscrib- 


ed to that Petition, 
Dr. Duigenan.—I maintain that the Pe- 
tition was smuggled about in a clandestine 
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manner. I know instances where persons 
who went to see it were asked first of all, 
if they meant to sign it? And if they 
declined saying whether they would or 
not, they were refused the perusal of it. 
When the names were printed, they 
would then know whether they did repre- 
sent what they were asserted to do; but I 
am certain that there were many Protes- 
tants of the first eminence who reprobate 
Catholic Emancipation. With regard to 
the Protestant Petition, I know that vari- 
ous arts were used to obtain signatures : 
many shop-keepers in Dublin, whose sub- 
sistence depended upon their trade, were 
threatened with a general combination to 
ruin them, if they did not sign it, I 
know this could be proved.—I could men- 
tion several counties where the Petition 
was rejected with disdain by the grand 
juries; and therefore I have grounds for 
saying that it does not contain the majo- 
rity of the commercial property of Ireland. 
I will mention an instance of a dissenting 
minister in the country, who signed the 
Petition, who was hunted out of his church 
by his congregation, and reproached 
with the opprobrious name of another Ju- 
das. 

Mr. Craig.—I do believe that three 
fourths of the Protestants of Belfast are 
favourable to Catholic claims. AsI re- 
presenta Northern city, (Carrickfergus) 
I know that several signatures could have 
been obtained, if the necessary form of a 
petition had been prepared; and the 
member for Belfast is a subscriber to the 
Petition. 

Mr. Robert La Touche.—The right hon. 
doctor alluded to me and my family, as 
having been particularly concerned in 
promoting this Petition, and as if the Pe- 
tition had succeded only by the agency 
of some of my connections. Certainly, 
Sir, the head of my family has signed his 
name first to the Petition, and although 
formerly in the separate state of Ireland, 
he was hostile to the Catholic claims, he has 
changed his opinion with the change of 
Circumstances, and very much to his 
honour, has candidly avowed that change. 
He is totally unfounded in supposing that 
this Petition has been produced by any 
such agency or management. It has been 
Most respectably signed, by persons of 
the utmost independence and above any 
influence. 

Colonel Vereker said, that a great pro- 
Portion of the Protestants of Limerick 


Was not favourable to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 
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The Petition was then read; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners do most humbly 
petition the House in favour of their 
brethren and fellow subjects, the persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
who apply to parliament to be admitted 
to the privileges and franchises of the con- 
stitution; and that the petitioners, their 
Protestant brethren, do consider such ap~ 
plication to be just, and they do most 
heartily join the Catholics in this their 
loyal and reasonable request, and, con- 
vinced of its policy as well as its justices, 
they do most zealously implore the House 
to comply with the prayer of the said 
Petition, and to relieve the persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion from 
all civil and political disabilities.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION OF THE Roman Catuotics oF 
WarerrorD.}] Sir John Newport. I have 
the honour of presenting to the House the 
Petition of the Roman Catholics of the 
county and city of Waterford, froma very 
numerous, opulent, and respectable body 
of his Majesty’s subjects, praying to be 
restored to the full participation in the 
privileges of the constitution with their 
Protestant fellow subjects. Possessed of 
large landed and monied property, feeling 
their best interests intimately connected 
with the welfare of the state, they claim 
from the justice of this House a candid 
and dispassionate consideration of their 
Petition. They pray that at a crisis of 
unexampled danger to the empire, their 
efforts in its defence may not be impeded 
by unjust restrictions; that their tried 
loyalty may not be sullied by unmerited 
degradation; that no bar of separation 
may remain to alienate them from their 
native country, but that sharing in her 
dangers, they may share in her honours 
also. 

I have peculiar pleasure in presenting 
this Petition, as I am enabled here to dis 
prove, both from the magnitude of pro- 
perty, and the nature of its tenure, the un+ 
warrantable assertions which have been ha-= 
zarded in this House by a right hon. and 
learned civilian, as to the intentions en- 
tertained by the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. I know that 200,000/. have been 
vested by some of the petitioners, with- 
in these ten years past, in the purchase 
of landed property, principally on those 
very titles which the learned doctor has 
accused them with a wish to subvert, It 
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is impossible to furnish a more complete 
refutation of the learned doctor’s assertions 
than the petitioners have done, supplying 
by their practice the most unanswerable 
commentary upon the monstrous theore- 
tical opinions with which he has so often 
attempted to mislead this House. 

Mr. Pole Carew called the right hon. ba- 
ronet to order, conceiving it to be irregu- 
lar to allude to former discussions. 

Sir J. Newport.—I contend that I have 
not been out of order, as the right hon. 
doctor had publiszed his speech, and sent 
it into general circulation, which made it 
public property, and of course subject to 
comment; especially as the Catholics of 
Ireland generally, and my constituents in 
particular, most justly complained of the 
unfounded, calumnious assertions contain- 
ed in that publication. 

Dr. Duigenan.—In any thing I said 
against the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 
any former debate, I said against the 
whole body, and not against those of Wa- 
terford, or any other corner of Ireland; 
therefore I cannot see why the right hon. 
baronet should have made any allusion to 
me. He reminds me of Harlequin in the 

antomime, building up a castle of paste, 

oard that he might knock it down with 
his wand of lath ; besides, it would have 
been more proper if the hon. gentleman 
reserved the eloquence of which we hear 
so much every night, when he shall have 
plenty of opportunities to answer my 
opinions about the Roman Catholic sect. 


The Petition of the Catholics of the 
county and city of Waterford was then 
brought up, presented, read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. It was the same as 
the General Petition of the Catholics of 
Ireland. : 


Gotp Coin anp Bank Note Amenp- 
MENT Bitt.] Mr. Wharton having ap- 
peared at the bar with the report of this 
Bill, the question being put for its being 
brought up, 

Mr. Pole Carew expresséd his total dis- 
approbation of the principle of the Bill, 
inasmuch as it would create an inducement 
to give more for coin than its nominal or 
legal value, thereby creating a crime 
which could not be prevented by any le- 
gislative act. 

Sir Thomas Turton contended, that if 
this Bill passed injo a law, it would com- 
pletely do away the sacred contracts be- 
tween landlords and tenants. He could 
see no necessity whatever for such a mea- 
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sure, and until some necessity was shewn, 
he could by no means give his vote in its 
favour. The House had heard from a no. 
ble lord (Castlereagh) that the Bill would 
be of considerable importance, and was 
in truth much wanted in the north of Ire. 
land. He did not, however, feel disposed 
to take the noble lord’s ipse dixit, and 
should therefore wait for better evidence 
of the fact, before he could give it impli. 
cit credence. A committee ought to be 
appointed to enquire into the state of Ire. 
land, and if they reported that such was 
the state of that country as to render such 
a Bill necessary, he should have no ob- 
jection to give it hissanction, At present 
he could only regard it as the worst of 
evils, the only effect of which would be 
to destroy the compact between man and 
man, and create dissentions and disagree. 
ments which could not be too strongly 
deprecated. He had heard it stated that 
Ireland was precisely in the same state, 
as far as regarded the powers of this Bill, 
as England This he begged leave to 
deny. In Ireland a special agreement 
was entered into by the tenant to pay his 
rent in specie. Would the House then 
dissolve these compacts? Would they, 
by passing this Bill, completely overthrow 
those customs which had so long existed, 
without question or inconvenience? He 
could not help thinking that the facility 
already given to paper currency had given 
rise to something like depreciation, and 
had little doubt that a one pound note and 
a shilling would not purchase so much as 
a guinea. An hon. gentleman had sug- 
ested as a nostrum for this evil, that the 
Bank should be suffered to regulate theit 
own issues; that country banks should be 
obliged to pay their notes in specie ; and 
that government should pay to the Bank 
the sum due to them by the country. He 
should be glad to know how these mea 
sures, if adopted, would have the desired 
effect? Or, how the payment of that sum 
would draw back to the country that coia 
which appeared to have totally evaporat- 
ed? He was firmly persuaded that the 
connection between the government and 
the Bank was extremely ruinous; but 
when government attempted to legislate 
for them, and to give value to their notes, 
the consequences would be fatal. As long 
as the war in the peninsula continued, the 
country could expect to have no other coi 
than the pocket pieces which were at pre 
sent incirculation, He did hear of a flag 0 
truce having arrived, and of some ovét: 
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tures having been made from France. 
These, he hoped, would meet with that 
sort of attention the state of the country 
required. In conclusion, he declared, that 
if the necessity of the measure was clear- 
ly established, he would giveit his support, 
but otherwise he should certainly vote 
against it. : 

Mr. Taylor took a short view of the mis- 
chievous effects which had ever been ex- 
perienced in all ages, and in all countries, 
by the substitution of a paper currency for 
the legal coin of the realm. He particu- 
larly instanced the consequences of this 
substitution in the American war, in Aus- 
tria, and in France ; and, drawing deduc- 
tions from these examples, he strongly 
contended that the present Bill was highly 
impolitic, and likely to prove highly de- 
trimental to the interests and welfare of 
the country. 

Lord Folkestone expressed his surprise, 
thatso many gentlemen who had expressed 
their opinions upon this Bill, should set 
out by declaring their disapprobation of 
its principle, and yet afterwards find some 
qualifying circumstance which might in- 
duce them not to withhold their assent. 
Such had been the tenour of the speech of 
the hon. gentleman who had spoken last. 
He perfectly agreed with the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke first in the evening, that 
the Bill went to create crimes which did 
not offend against any moral duty. It 
would be utterly impossible to prevent the 
exchange of gold for notes at a discount. 
In a political point of view, so far from 
being considered an offence, he thought 
such a traffic was very desirable in the 
present state of scarcity, as by there being 
a gold price and a paper price for things, 
the specie, if any remained, would be the 
more likely to continue in the country. 
The present Bill, however, only went to 
Increase the temptation to the crime 
wished to be guarded against, and after it 
passed, guineas would be still less in cir- 
culation than ever. It was well known, 
that the traders in guineas in Dublin, after 
the passing of lord Stanhope’s Bill, became 
More anxious in their traffic than ever, and 
he had no doubt the system would now be 
carried to a still greater extent. From the 
teport on the table of the House, relative 
‘o the number of Bank notes discovered to 
be forgeries by the Bank, it appeared that 
or fourteen years previous to the suspen- 
sion of cash payments, there had been but 
our cases of prosecution for forgery ; 
Whereas in the fourteen years subsequent 
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thereto, the prosecutions had amounted to 
471. This statement, however, he did not 
esteem a just criterion of the real state of 
facts; for, although the amount of Bank 
notes said to have been discovered to be 
forgeries amounted only to 101,000/. he 
could by no means suppose, from the num- 
ber of prosecutions, that that sum was in 
anywise proportionate to the number 
really in circulation. He conceived the 
present Bill to be perfectly nugatory. 
Amongst other anomalous principles which 
he had observed in it, was one which he 
thought particularly striking. It was an 
old mathematical axiom, that if two things 
were equal to one, they were equal to one 
another. Now, by this Bill, a Bank of 
England note and a shilling were made 
equal to a guinea, and the same regulation 
was made with respect to an Irish Bank 
note and a shilling, although it was well 
known that there was a return of diseount 
—he knew the discount to have been equal 
to 10 percent. Here, therefore, was an 
inconsistency for which he could not ac- 


count ; it was, in fact, making the Bank of 


England and Bank of Ireland note of equal 
value; the fact, in truth, being directly 
otherwise.—He would not go into a detail 
of all the arguments which history and re- 
cent occurrences would amply furnish, 
upon the impolicy and ruinous tendency 
of a paper circulation. Examples had 
been afforded sufficient te induce the 
House to pause before they gave their 
sanction to a measure fraught with evils, 
and pregnant with the most calamitous 
events. Nor would he state the reasons 
why, from time immemorial, gold and 
silver had been preferred as the circulating 
medium of every nation. Their imperish- 
able nature, their scarcity, every thing in 
fact had pointed them out as the best re- 
presentatives of wealth. In addition to 
the political inexpediency of a paper cur- 
rency, there were a variety of other rea- 
sons, equally strong, against it. Its incon- 
venience, its liability to accident and to 
forgery, rendered it peculiarly objection- 
able. Supposing a poor man, who had re- 
ceived one or two pounds for his week’s 
wages, on his way home should get 
drenched in the rain—what would be the 
consequence? his notes, which would no 
doubt be consigned to his pocket, would 
come out a perfect pap, the numbers would 
be destroyed, and the fruits of his labour 
would be completely lost. (A laugh.) 
Gentlemen might Jaugh, but such might 
really be the case, and such were the ac- 
(2 K) 
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cidents constantly occurring. He knew 
an instance of a poor man, who had saved 
up a sum of money, from the fruits of his 
labour, which was in the shape of Bank 
notes, and which he had deposited in a 
cupboard in his room. On going to 
seek for it afterwards, however, he found 
that his notes, as well as his bread and 
cheese, had been eaten by the rats. The 
noble lord concluded by declaring his dis- 
sent from every principle of the Bill, He 
would propose as an amendment, “ That 
the Report be brought up that day six 
months.” 

Mr. Simeon opposed the amendment. 

Sir John Newport deprecated the inter- 
ference of the legislature in cases of this 
kind ; as it only afforded to the ministers 
of the day a temporary relief from their 
embarrassments, and went to subvert all 
principles of political economy. 

Mr. M‘Naghten thought it but fair that 
the Irish tenantry should have as much 
protection as the English. 

Mr. Johnstone spoke against the Report 
being brought up. He said the Bill would 
be destructive of public credit; and the 
only difference between us and foreign 
nations was, that they bounded into bank- 
ruptcy in three or four years, while we 
should be longer in doing so; but say 
what ministers would, it must come to the 
same end at last. 

Mr. Vansittart was favourable to the Re- 
port being brought up. He said, we were 
no doubt in a state of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, but denied that Bank notes 
were at all depreciated. He believed a 
great majority of the House approved of 
the Bill, and a much greater majority of 
the nation; and therefore it had his hearty 
support. 

Mr. Horner, at considerable length, op- 
posed the general principle of the Bill. 
The invariable effect of legislative inter- 
ference was to increase, rather than dimi- 
nish the evil. The root of the evil, the 
excessive issue of Bank notes, ought to be 
struck at. The rate of exchange was now, 
in consequence of the measures taken by 
government, lower than at the time the 
Bullion Committee sat. He remarked upon 
the extraordinary coincidence, that the 
rise in the price of bullion. exactly kept 
pace with the augmented issue of notes 
from Threadneedle-street. 

A division then, took place on the ques- 
tion that the Report be brought up, when 
the numbers were—Ayes 138; Noes 29. 
The Report was accordingly received, 
when 





Lord A. Hamilton proposed a clause to 
confine the dividend of profits to the pro. 
prietors of the Bank of England to 10), 
per cent. during the operation of the Bill, 
His object was that the Bank might have 
an interest in the recommencement of 
payments in specie. 

This clause was opposed by Mr. Man. 
ning and Mr. Vansittart, and supported by 
Mr. Brougham ; but it was negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. ai proposed a clause to compel 
the Bank to employ the surplus, above 
101. per cent. to the purchase of bullion, 
which was also negatived, after some im. 
portant discussion. 

Mr. Johnstone proposed a clause to limit 
the issue of Bank notes, which was like. 
wise negatived.—The Bill was then re 
committed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
what he termed a valuable amendment, 
taking away from the landlord the right of 
ejectment after a tender of Bank notes in 
payment of hisrent by thetenant. It was 
warmly opposed by Messrs. Horner, 
Brougham, and others, on the ground that 
it was a most important alteration, depriv- 
ing the landlord of his only remaining te- 
medy, and making Bank notes to all in- 
tents and purposes legal tender. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Simeon maintained a contrary position, 
insisting that nothing new in principle wa 
suggested, and indeed that the alteration 
had been in contemplation from the com- 
mencement. The amendment was passed 
without a division; the Report was brought 
up, received, agreed to, and the Bill o- 
dered to be read a third time to-morrow. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, Aprii 21. 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE ORDERS IN 
Councit.] The Duke of Norfolk pre 
sented a Petition from certain manula- 
turers, traders, and others, of the town 0 
Birmingham, against the continuance of 
the Orders in Council, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Earl Ficzwilliam presented a Petition 
the same eflect, from the body of mer 
chants, manufacturers, and other loyal it 
habitants of the town of Sheffield, in the 
county of York, and its vicinity. The Pe 
tition expressed, in strong language, the 
opinion of the petitioners respecting thes 
measures, and praying their lordships 
adopt such measures as in their wisdom 
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they may deem proper for the purpose of 
rescinding the same. 

Lord Calthorpe presented a second Peti- 
tion, precisely to the same effect from Bir- 
mingham. 

The Duke of Norfolk took occasion to 
observe, that the Petition just presented 
had received the signatures of more than 
14,000individuals, and urged the propriety 
of their lordships paying the most serious 
attention to a subject of such vital impor- 
tance, and respecting which the sense of 
such a large portion of their fellow subjects 
was so decidedly expressed. 

Earl Fitzwilliam then adverted to the 
notice he had given of a motion respecting 
the Orders in Council, with reference to 
the numerous Petitions which crowded the 
table of the House, setting forth the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturers in consequence 
of the operation of these Orders, and moved 
to discharge the order for summoning their 
lordships on that motion on Tuesday 
next, and to renew it for Thursday the 
30th instant. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the various applications to parliament 
upon this important subject, strongly ex- 
pressed the opinions and the feelings of 
the great body of those most interested in 
and affected by the measures in question. 
What they alleged against those ruinous 
measures was strictly founded in fact, and 
this he would be the more enabled to 
prove, were the documents which he should 
move for on Friday ordered to be pro- 
duced, The petitioners took a right view 
of the subject, and he agreed with them, 
ashe was sure that no measurescould more 
eflectually aid the enemy than the means 
alorded by those Orders in Council. 
They would tend eventually to the crea- 
tion of a marine for the enemy,and would, 
instead of diminishing, tend to increase 
the supplies for those armies with which 
hesubjugated the continent. He conjured 
their lordships to attend to the subject, 
when it should, ere long, come under their 
consideration, as involving points not only 
vitally affecting the commercial and 
lading interests, but even the national 
existence of the country itself. 

Farl Bathurst strongly contended that a 
very mistaken and erroneous sense of the 
mature and effect of the Orders in Council 
Was entertained by those whose opinions 
were expressed in the language they had 
just heard read. He would put it to their 
lordships what would be the inevitable 
tect of a repeal of the Orders in Council ? 


Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
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It would, in fact, be to open the ports of 
France to importations from the Baltic, 
irom the United States of America, and 
various other places; it would be to transfer 
the entire advantages of a traffic to the 
enemy, which might otherwise direct itself 
to this country. 

The Earl of Lauderdale insisted that the 
petitioners in such a question were the 
preferable authority. 

The Duke of Montrose deprecated all 
premature discussion of a subject not be- 
fore the House. He contended that the 
opinions of noble lords on his side of the 
House were intitled to 4s much attention 
and respect as those so loudly urged by 
the noble earl. The line of argument and 
tone held by noble lords opposite, tended 
to deceive, instead of informing the manu- 
facturers upon the subject. They repre- 
sented that the effect of the British Orders 
in Council was to benefit the trade and 
the navigation of the enemy, and to divert 
the tide of commerce from the ports of 
this island, His conception of those mea- 
sures was very different. He regarded 
them as making part of a wise and just 
system of retaliation against the unprin- 
cipled and aggressive conduct of France, 
providing that where the neutral had not 
the wisdom or spirit to defend its right, 
the enemy should not reap the advantage 
of commerce, nor that the valuable pro- 
ducts of the West Indies should be cat- 
ried into his ports. The number of 
speeches which were made, nor the cla- 
mour which was raised against these mea- 
sures, did not alter the nature of those 
Orders, or tend in the least to shew their 
want of wisdom or justice. 


RENEWAL OF THE East Inpia Come 
PANY’s CuarTer.| Earl Grey, adverting 
to the numerous Petitions that lay on their 
lordships’ table, against the East India 
monopoly, wished to know from . the 
noble President of the Board of Contraul, 
when the subject of the renewal of the 
charter was to be brought forward. The 
session was far advanced; the measure 
was one of the greatest importance; and 
it was necessary that time should be given 
for that ample deliberation, which the 
magnitude of the question called for. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire could not 


| state exactly when the subject would-be 


brought before parliament; but whether 
it could be brought forward this session or 
not, their lordships might be assured of 
this, that full time would be given for the 
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consideration of the question in all its 
bearings. He had no objection, however, 
to state, that it was the intention of go- 
vernment that the matter should originate 
in the other House ; but there was no de- 
sire,on the part of the Prince Regent’s 
ministers, to precipitate the measure, or 
prevent i:s being maturely considered in 
both Houses. 

Earl Grey had expressed his wish to 
know when the subject would be brought 
before their lordships; whether it was 
probable that it would be submitted to 
them at a period when there was a fair 
chance of its being considered and dis- 
cussed in a manner suited to its impor- 
tance: but now the noble earl over the 
way appeared to be uncertain whether it 
would come beforethem at all that session ; 
and stated, that, at all events, it was in- 
tended that the measure should not ori- 
ginate there. He saw no reason against 
it; but at any rate it ought to be laid be- 
fore them at a period when it might re- 
Ceive the fullest deliberation. Could this 
be expected? Considering the time that a 
Bill of this nature must take in passing 
through the other House, it was morally 
impossible that it should that session come 
before their lordships at a time when there 
was usually the fullest attendance. He 
hoped their lordships would interfere, and 
not suffer their dignity and consequence 
in the state to be thus trifled with. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire had given 
no decided opinion that the subject ought 
not to originate in their lordships’ House. 
He had only stated that under the circum- 
stances, it appeared most advisable to the 
government that the matter should ori- 
ginate in the other House. 

Lord Grenville declared, that from what 
he had seen of the conduct of the present 
ministers, it was his firm belief that they 
acted upon a fixed intention to annihilate 
the consequence of that House. (Some 
cries of No, no.) He repeated that such 
was his firm belief—a belief founded upon 
their uniform plan of delaying to bring the 
most important political measures before 
their lordships, till it was notoriously im- 
possible to give them their due considera- 
tion in that House. The declaration of 
his noble friend at the head of the East 
India Department, was in exact conformity 
to this system. After the public atten- 
tion had been so long fixed upon this sub- 
ject, when their table was loaded with Pe- 
titions respecting it, his noble friend had 
declared, that the matter was not to be 
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brought forward here till it had passed 
the other House. Such a declaration he 
thought a most extraordinary one; for 
even if the measure were to originate in 
the other House, still there were means, 
before it had gone through all its forms, 
to bring the subject before their lordships; 
and this was the plan which those who 
loved the constitution of their country, and 
thought their lordships’ House an integral 
part of it, would, in all probability, have 
followed: but ministers, it appeared, 
thought that their lordships had only to 
sit, with their hands folded, till the most 
important measures were brought before 
them, at a time when they could not give 
them due consideration ; and then, if some 
of their lordships solicited farther time, 
they would be told, that the public interest, 
and not their opinions, were to be attended 
to. Was this a way to treat that House? 
For five years they had been treating on 
the subject with their parliament in Lea 
denhall-street ; and yet it was not to 
be brought before their lordships, till it 
was so late, that they could not con- 
veniently, he might say, could not possi- 
bly, give it the consideration which its 
magnitude required, It was of the utmost 
importance to the constitution of the coun- 
try, that their lordships should not suffer 
their House to be treated with this gross 
indignity. 

The Earl of Liverpool would never hear 
the present ministers charged with treating 
their lordships’ House with indignity, 
without rising to repel the accusation. He 
maintained that in the conduct of the pub- 
lic business, every attention had been 
paid to the consequence of that House. 
What was there in the explanation of his 
noble friend to call for this accusation? 
Had not his noble friend declared, that 
ample time would be given for the consi 
deration of this important subject? And 
with regard to the particular period at 
which this business might come before 
them, he had to observe, that no season 
was improper for deliberation upon 4 
great public measure. If, indeed, there 
had been any faulty delay on the part of 
ministers, under all the circumstances 0 
the case, that might be a ground for 4 
distinct charge against them: but any 
season of the year was a fit one for the dis- 
cussion of a great political question. It 
would be for their lordships to decide, 
when the question came before them, 
whether they should proceed upon it oF 
adjourn the discussion to a future period§ 
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and it ought to be remembered, that the 
Company’s Charter wanted two years of 
its expiration. Where was the indignity 
to their lordships, in saying that it was 
the intention of ministers that the measure 
should originate in the other House ? That 
might be purely a matter of convenience ; 
and no indignity was intended to either 
House of Parliament. It ought to be re- 
membered, also, that when the subject of 
the Charter, now about to expire, was under 
consideration, the noble lord who spoke 
last was in administration; and yet the 
measure had then originated in the other 
House, and had come before their lord- 
ships at a late period of the session, The 
magnitude of the subject was deeply felt 
by the Prince Regent’s servants ; and they 
had thought it their duty to consider fully 
the various interests which it involved, 
before they laid the matter before parlia- 
ment. They had thought it incumbent 
on them to lay the measure before parlia- 
ment in as perfect a shape as possible ; 
and it was, and had always been, their in- 
tention that parliament should have ample 
time to give it all the consideration which 
its importance deserved. 

Marquis Wellesley denied, in the most 
pointed terms, that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of ministers, while he was 
connected with them, to offer any indig- 
nity to their lordships’ House, or to treat 
its authority lightly ; but atthe same time 
he deeply regretted, that a question of 
this importance; for it was one of the 
most important questions, not only with a 
view to trade; but in a constitutional, mi- 
litary, and political point of view, that 
ever came under their lordships’ review— 
itinvolved all that was dearest and most 
vital to the constitution of this country, to 
its liberties, and to its government,—it in- 
volved the consideration of all they owed 
to that vast empire which they had so long 
administered, and which, as he should be 
able to prove when the matter came regu- 
larly under discussion, they had, all things 
considered, administered so well; he 
deeply regretted, he repeated, that a ques- 
tion of this vast importance had not, before 
this late period of the session, been brought 
regularly under the deliberation of both 

ouses, in the shape of Resolutions, by 
which the opinion of parliament might be 
taken on the prominent features and prin- 
ciples of the system, before the more 
formal measure was submitted for deliber- 
ation, Whether the measure ought to 
*ginate in that or the other House,— 
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whether that House had been, at any time, 
improperly passed by, whether the error 
was on the one side of the House or the 
other, was not now the question for their 
lordships to decide. The real question 
which at this moment best deserved their 
attention was, whether they ought not to 
have an opportunity of deciding upon the 
prominent principles of the intended India 
system, as a preliminary to the discussion 
of the more detailed plan. He was aware, 
that these observations were irregular ; 
but he would state one principle now. He 
believed, that the general basis of the pre- 
sent system was the right one; but at the 
same time, many vital improvements 
might be erected on that basis, even with 
a view to give complete effect to the prin- 
ciple : but it was not right in the govern- 
ment to refrain from taking the sense of 
both Houses as the preliminary step. 
Such, he was satisfied, would be the opi- 
nion of every person who was at all aware 
of the importance of the subject. He re- 
gretted that this course had not been 
adopted, and heard the declaration of the 
noble lord at the head of the India depart- 
ment with astonishment. For how could 
they possibly think of proceeding with a 
measure of this magnitude without,in the first 
instance, applying to parliament for a gene- 
ral concurrence in its prominent features ? 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman Caruotics.} The Duke of 
Gloucester.—My lords, [hold in my hand a 
Petition, which as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, I feel it incumbent 
on me to present to your lordships; but 
having uniformly absented myself when- 
ever the Roman Catholic question has been 
under discussion, and abstained from giv- 
ing any opinion on that subject, I request 
it may be understood, that though my 
name appears at the head of this Petition, 
in consequence of the high office I have 
the honour of fillmg in the University, 
from which I have but a few hours since 
received this Petition, (an office I feel the 
greatest pride in possessing) yet I do not 
mean to pledge myself to any opinion ei- 
ther for or against the important question, 
upon which your lordships are this night 
going to deliberate. Nothing would have 
induced me to come down on the present 
occasion, bnt for the very high respect I 
entertain for that very learned body 
whose Petition I hold in my hand; and I 
propose leaving the House as soon as I 


| have heard it read. 
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The Petition being read and ordered to 
lie on the table, 

The Earl of Hardwickesaid; My lords, 
from the relation I have the honour to bear 
to the University of Cambridge, it is im- 
possible that I should not feel some anx- 
iety to trouble your lordships witha few 
words in consequence of the Petition which 
has been just read. None can be more 
ready than I am to admit the weight that 
is due to every thing that proceeds from 
that learned body ; at the same time, my 
lords, with all the respect that 1 bear to 
the University collectively, and with all the 
respect and regard that I feel for many of 
the individuals, who probably are parties 
to this Petition, I trust Imay be permitted 
to remark, that the weight which is given 
to any act, from whatever quarter it pro- 
ceeds, must necessarily bear some pro- 
portion to the degree of deliberation and 
discussion which it has undergone. Now, 
my lords, I am sorry to be under the ne- 
cessity of observing that this Petition, 
though relating to a question of great im- 
portance to the state, is not the result of 
that consideration to which the subject is 
certainly intitled. On the contrary, it isa 
fact which cannot be denied, that the in- 
tention of proposing any Petition at all, 
was not known in the University on the 
evening before the day (viz. yesterday) 
on which it was proposed in the senate ; 
and if a right reverend prelate were now 
in his place, he would confirm what I 
now stale to your lordships, that though 
pening over the largest college in the 

Jniversity, he was not apprised till the 
evening of the day before yesterday, that 
any such measure was in contemplation. 
And, yet, my lords, with all this secrecy, 
the majority in favour of the Petition was 
very inconsiderable. In the Black-hood 
House, which consists of masters of arts, 
above five years standing, the menibers 
were, for the Petition 24, against it 19; 
and in the White-hood House, for a Peti- 
tion 34, against it 20. It must here be 
observed, that the circumstances of the 
doctors having the privilege of voting in 
the White-hood House, if they think pro- 
per to do so, accounts for the majority 
being greater than in the Black-hood 
House. Under these circumstances, my 
lords, I certainly cannot consider this Pe- 
tition as conveying the sense of the Uni- 
versity at large; but at all events, it will 
receive its due weight from your lord- 
ships; and I am bound to say, that many 
of the individuals from whom it proceeds, 
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are of the most respectable description for 
their abilities and learning, and would not 
have brought before your lordships any 
Petition that was not expressive of their 
genuine and sincere opinions upon this or 
any other subject. Iam, therefore, sincerely 
concerned to find myself obliged to differ 
from them so entirely upon this occasion; 
but I cannot, in deference to any indivi- 
duals, or any body, however respectable, 
abandon opinions which are the result of 
much consideration and long experience; 
opinions so far as relates to the penal laws, 
entertained from a very early period of 
life, confirmed by observation and reflec. 
tion since, and which lead me to the more 
decided conviction of the wisdom and 
policy of supporting the motion that 
will be the subject of our deliberation to- 
night. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne.—My lords, 
as far as my information goes, the state. 
ment of my noble friend, notwithstanding 
the length of time in which the subject 
had occupied the public attention, though 
nearly two months notice have been given 
in both Houses of the intention to press this 
question upon the consideration of parlia- 
ment this session; yet it was not till Sa- 
turday last that it was surmised in the 
University that such a Petition as this 
was in contemplation ; and it was not till 
Sunday, a day usually devoted to other 
concerns, that the promoters of the Peti- 
tion formally promulgated their purposes. 
The subject was discussed on Monday 
morning, before those who were neces 
sarily absent on various duties, could at- 
tend in their places, to give their concut- 
rence or intimate their dissent. I know 
that several persons, if they had had 
timely notice of the intention to submit 
this proposition to the University, would 
have attended to give their negative to it, 
(Hear, hear.) I have authority to state, 
that if the reverend and learned prelate, 
who held the highest situation in the Uni- 
versity, next to the illustrious person 
whom it has the honour to have at its head, 
had not been accidentally absent when the 
Petition was proposed, he would have 
given it his opposition. Such are the 
circumstances under which this Petitioa 
has been carried; and I request your 
lordships to bear in mind the statement 
my noble friend, that only fifty-eight pet 
sons out of the houses that voted, ha 
supported the proposition, belonging to4 
body of seven or eight hundred. 

The Duke of Norfolk.—I think that the 
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circumstances warrant an inference, that 
if the subject had been deliberately consi- 
dered, the decision would have been dif- 
ferent. 

The Earl of Moira presented a Petition 
from the Roman Catholics of the county 
of Galway, same as the general Petition. 

The Marquis of Downshire presented a 
Petition of the same kind, from the Ro- 
man Catholics of the county of Down. . 

Earl Conyngham presented the Petition 
of the Catholics of the county of Clare. 

Lord Erskine presented a Petition froma 
number of Christians to the same effect as 
several other Petitions already received, 
all in support of the concessions required 
by the Catholics. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Tue Eart oF Donovcumore’s Motion 
ror A COMMITTEE ON THE Civit Disapi- 
LITIES OF THE Roman Catuottcs.]) The 
Earl of Donoughmore moved the order of 
the day, for a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the Claims of the Catholic body, 
for the removal of the disabilities under 
which they labour. The Order having 
been read, 


The Earl of Donoughmore rose and said : 


My lords; The Petitions on the part of 
my Catholic countrymen, which your 
lordships have heard read, are sufficiently 
explicit in stating the objects of the peti- 
tioners, four millions of your fellow-sub- 
jects, the Irish nation. What are the 
gtievances of which they complain?— 
That they are excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of those constitutional privileges, 
which they claim as the birth-right, and 
the inheritance of every member of the 
British Union. What is the remedy for 
which they make their firm, but respect- 
ful appeal to the justice of this House ?>— 
The removal of unjust restrictions—the 
revival of suspended right. 

This is not a new question, brought 
forward for discussion, now, for the 
first time. Your lordships have already 
heard the weighty arguments, by which 
the affirmative side of it stands supported, 
repeatedly put, with all the appropriate 
force, which talent and zeal will always 
give to a good cause, to every objection, 
which the apprehensions of his own mind 
ave ever suggested to the well intention- 
ed alarmist, the strong powers of truth 
and reason applied, again and again, with 
Nresistible effect; and bigotry itself dis- 
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lodged from its strong holds, defeated and 
rebuked. 

There is, however, one preliminary ob- 
jection—that of bringing this subject for- 
ward, at atime peculiarly unseasonable, 
against which I must guard myself at the 
outset, I must not be told, that Iam now 
renewing a discussion, on which your 
lordships have decided twice during the 
present session. It is certainly true, that 
during that period, two questions have al- 
ready engaged the attention of the House, 
in both of which the just claims of the 
Irish Catholics formed a strong and pro- 
minent feature. Indeed, I know.not how 
I could select any question, of vital im- 
portance to that country, which must not 
embrace the necessity of conciliating 
them, so irresistibly must their present 
condition force itself into view, as the 
master grievance, whenever the alarming 
state of Ireland, at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent, becomes the object of consideration. 
But in both cases, the claims of the Catho- 
lics made but a part of the subject, which 
thus engaged the attention of your lord- 
ships. In both, it was complicated with 
other considerations of a weighty nature ; 
with the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, and the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment in the one case, and with the re- 
moval of the ministers in the other. On 
the first occasion, it was the operation of 
the Convention Act, which was the imme- 
diate subject of complaint. In the other 
the general misconduct and impolicy of 
his majesty’s ministers, on all the leading 
and most important measures of their ad- 
ministration. 

On the motion of the noble earl (Fitz- 
william) at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, many of your lordships might not 
have been prepared to have voted a cen- 
sure on the Irish government, however 
anxiously they might have wished, that 
the Catholic grievances had not been in- 
terrupted, in their progress to parliament 
and to the throne. On the motion of the 
noble baron, (lord Boringdon) your lord- 
ships might have been still less ready, to 
go the whole length of passing sentence of 
execution, against the whole administra- 
tion. Some noble lords might have been 
desirous to have given a long day, in order 
to have afforded toa noble viscount, (Sid- 
mouth) and a noble earl (earl of Bucking- 
hamshire) who -have lately joined the ad- 
ministration, an opportunity of taking 
their part on thesolemn occasion. Others, 
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in compliment to the feelings of a noble 
earl, (Camden) long supposed not to be a 
fixture in the government, might have 
wished to have afforded him an opportu- 
nity of escaping from the head of the 
council board, before the day of retribu- 
tive justice. 

Against the question which I now offer 
to your lordships’ notice, no noble lord is 
pledged, by either of these his former 
votes, nor by any feeling such as I have 
described. From my present proposition, 
no one need withhold his assent, who is 
not a devoted and pledged friend to into- 
lerance and exclusion, on their own in- 
trinsic merits. Simple and uncompli- 
cated, in all its native dignity and impor- 
tance, the cause of your Catholic fellow 
subjects now approaches your lordships. 
And the known removal of that obstacle, 
which has so long stood in the way of its 
accomplishment, leaves every man at li- 
berty totake up the question now, on its 
own peculiar grounds. And though there 
should be some little deviation from former 
opinions and former votes, no one need be 
ashamed of such a change of sentiment, or 
of turning, however late, out of the road, 
in which he has been travelling too long, 
into that path, which leads to national con- 
ciliation, and national strength. 


But, from the experience of some of 
your lordships, and the history of the pro- 
gress of this question in the sister country, 
this House cannot be unprepared, for 
changes of opinions somewhat sudden, in 
those who are now at the head of the Re- 


gent’s councils. Let me remind a noble 
earl, (the earl of Buckinghamshire) who has 
been lately added to the confidential ser- 
vants of the government, and the noble 
earl (the earl of Westmoreland) in the blue 
ribband, of whose administration in Ireland 
he had made a part, of the proceedings in 
that kingdom in 1792, and 1793, com- 
pared or rather contrasted with each other. 

The rejection of the petition of the Ca- 
tholics, in the House of Commons of Ire- 
land, in 1792, for only a limited elective 
franchise, by the noble earl, at the head of 
a triumphant majority, pledges of lives 
and fortunes, for the perpetual exclusion 
of the Catholics, by every corporation 
throughout the kingdom, great and small, 
in which the ever obsequious corporation 
of the city of Dublin took the lead, but, 
unfortunately for the public, did not stand 
then, as it does now, the solitary example 
of intolerance, the miserable object of mi- 
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nisterial power. A _ Petition, notwith. 
standing all this, from a representative 
body of the Catholics, elected by all the 
Catholics of Ireland, sitting in the metro. 
polis for many days, found its way to the 
foot of the throne, although the two noble 
earls, who then administered the Irish go. 
vernment, would not suffer it to pass 
through the regular official channel. The 
memorable session of 1793, opened with 
a speech from the throne, delivered by the 
noble earl in the blue ribband, strong] 
recommending to the parliament the Ca. 
tholic Claims, and the elective franchise, 
unlimited and entire, and all the valuable 
concessions of the act of 1793, restored to 
the Catholics, by a Bill, introduced into 
parliament by the other noble earl, and 
backed by all the influence of his Ma 
jesty’s. government. 

The obsequious Commons of Ireland, 
among whom, in the preceding year, 
forty-five were only found, who did not 
pledge themselves against the grant of any 
further concessions to their Catholic coun. 
trymen, now and for ever, inspired on the 
sudden with extraordinary sentiments of 
kindness and liberality ; the intolerance of 
the petty corporations abashed and put 
down, and by the timely and discreet.re- 
cantation of the Irish parliament, and the 
wisdom and firmness of a noble viscount 
(Melville) now no more, then the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and to whose memory, for this just and 
merciful act of his administration, I shall 
always look as to that of a great public 
benefactor, the important conciliation of 
1793, accomplished, without a struggle. 

So much for pledges, so much for con 
sistency, so much for that infuriate reli 
gious phrenzy, which outstrips and insults 
reason ; which is not the child of our un- 
derstanding, but the offspring of our worst 
passions; which is not real, but affected; 
which is provoked, and excited, but not 
natural; which hypocrisy assumes, and 
interest deposes; which a tender heart 
could not feel, and an honest one would 
not practise. } 

But every former relaxation of the 
penal code, in favour of the Irish Catho- 
lics, from 1778, when their situation first 
engaged the attention of parliament, to the 
period of the great concessions of 1795, 
was in every instance, the measure of the 
ministers of the crown, recommended on 
the last memorable occasion, by the king’ 
representative, in his speech from tht 
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throne. And it was particularly fit and 
becoming, that so signal an instance of 
‘ustice and mercy to his suffering subjects, 
should proceed from the gracious and im- 
mediate interposition of the common father 
of all his people. For in what other cha- 
racter could the sovereign power exhibit 
itself, with such appropriate grace and 
dignity? And so deeply is that feeling 
impressed vpon my mind, that I should 
accept, with some mixture, almost of re- 
gret, as the mere triumph of the political 
struggle of contending parties, the impor- 
tant object for which I am now contend- 
ing for my Catholic countrymen; if the 
unhappy circumstances of the present 
moment, did not lead me now nearly to 
despair of its accomplishment at any time, 
as the measure of unenforced liberality. 
But, why was not this question already 
put at rest, and the good work of concilia- 
ting Ireland at least begun, by the gracious 
reccommendation from the throne, of the 
Catholic Claims, as an early act of the Re- 
gent’s unlimited government? For the 


last twelve years, the accomplishment of 
that healing measure had been rendered, 
perhaps, impossible, by those conscientious 
scruples, which were known to have exist- 
ed.in the mind of a certain illustrious indi- 
vidual; though the moment, at which 


the existence of such an obstacle was an- 
nounced to the public for the first time, 
was assuredly not the most appropriate 
and satisfactory ; under all the circum- 
stances of the case. It was not, till after 
the ministers in both countries, and 
amongst the rest a noble viscount, who sits 
in the other House, had given to the Ca- 
tholics the strongest grounds of being as- 
sured, at least of the early and favourable 
consideration of their claims, in the impe- 
rial legislature, and that they had accom- 
plished the measure of union by such ef- 
fectual aid, that they discovered, or at 
least communicated to those whose ser- 
vices they no longer needed, that they 
could not perform their part of this so 
strongly implied contract. It is, however, 
matter of public notoriety, that such an 
obstruction has now entirely ceased to 
exist. To whatever I or any other per- 
son may conceive to be the actual opi- 
nions of the Prince Regent, at the present 
Moment, on this or on any other public 
question, I know it would not be parlia- 
mentary for me to allude in this place, 
But, if 1 may be permitted to argue, from 
What the opinions of the same illustrious 
Person were known to have been, as prince 
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of Wales, and before he had assumed the 
exercise of the executive functions— 

Lord Kenyon called the noble lord to 
order. He thought it highly disorderly 
to allude to the opinions of any person 
exercising the royal functions of the realm, 
or to conjecture what they were ; as it was 
quite unparliamentary, to attempt to in- 
fluence the deliberations of that House, 
by stating the opinions of the Prince Re- 

ent. 

The Earl of Donoughmore. If the noble 
lord’s patience in hearing me had not been 
overcome, by his excessive zeal to pre- 
serve order, he might have learned, by this 
time, that I had no intention of saying 
what he has supposed me to have said. 
Had the noble lord heard me out, he would 
have found, that I was speaking merely to 
a point of history, to what history records, 
to have been, at a certain period, the poli- 
tical sentiments of the then Prince of 
Wales; to that, as such, I contend I have 
a right to speak; and I must beg leave of 
the noble lord to add, that such unseason- 
able interruptions are not the best means to 
preserve order, and thatall similar attempts 
to obstruct my humble efforts in this good 
cause, shall prove as impotent as the pre- 
sent. My Catholic countrymen have not 
placed their interests insuch hands, as will 
permit them to be thwarted and put down, 
by interruptions so unseasonable, impro- 
per, and disorderly. . 

Lord Kenyon appealed to the House, 
whether, in his view of the noble earl’s 
argument, he was not justified in calling 
him to order. If, under that impression, 
he had unseasonably interrupted the noble 
lord, he regretted it. He had merely 
acted from a sense of his parliamentary 
duty, without intending any thing personal 
to the noble earl. 

The Earl of Donoughmore. I admit that 
the interruption of the noble lord would 
have been perfectly just and seasonable, 
if I could have so entirely forgotten my- 
self, as to have introduced the name of the 
Prince Regent, to influence the proceed- 
ings of this House. But what was the 
true statement of my argument? I had 
been reminding your lordships, that every 
former concession to the Catholics, had 
been the professed measure of the minister, 
and in the instance of 1793, recommended 
to parliament in the speech from the 
throne. I had been explaining to your 
lordships, why, in deferenceto the scruples 
entertained in a certain quarter, such a 
recommendation could not have been rea- 

(2 L) 
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sonably expected, during the last ten 
years, and I was naturally proceeding to 
enquire, why, since such obstructions were 
now entirely removed, no message had 
yet. come down to this House, from the 
Prince Regent, respecting the Catholic 
Claims. Was this to be characterized, as 
an attempt to influence your lordships’ 
deliberations, by the use of the name of 
the Prince Regent? My argument had an 
aspect directly the reverse. The object 
of my complaint was, and I thought it 
matter of serious regret, that the Regent 
had not, in this instance, exercised the le- 
gitimate authority of the third estate, by 
recommending a measure of such pressing 
importance to the consideration of par- 
liament, and with which the former sen- 
timents of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, were known to have been so 
completely in unison. Must I then be 
compelled to lament, the voluntary sa- 
crifice of these acknowledged and avowed 
feelings, to the assumed scruples, and po- 
litical religion of his Royal Highness’s 
ministers ? And is the public to be insulted 
still with the same ridiculous mummery ? 
The convenient consciences of the minis- 
ters, and of their sovereign, continually 
changing places, and alternately giving 
way to each other, with the greatest mu- 
tual politeness, between the principal 
actors in this disgusting scene, and nothing 
appearing to be forgotten, but the interests 
of the people. 
» Onbehalfof the Petitioners, I do not call 
upon your lordships to come at once to the 
immediate grant of any further coneession, 
to the immediate repeal of any of the still 
existing disabilities. The object of the 
motion, with which I shall conclude, is for 
enquiry only. Can any man be prepared 
to say, that in the long list of exclusions 
by which the Catholics still continue to be 
kept, in a state of marked and.degraded 
contradistinction to the rest of their fellow 
subjects, there is not one, from which they 
may with perfect safety to the state, from 
which they ought to be relieved > Is. it pos- 
sible, that there can be any one noble 
lord in this House, who is now prepared, 
at once and without the decency of some 
little previous consideration, to pass sen- 
tence of perpetual exclusion against them ; 
from every constitutional privilege, to the 
enjoyment of which they have not been 
admitted already. 

But the noble lord on the woolsack, in 
resisting, on a former occasion, a motion 
somewhat similar to the present, asked 
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your lordships, whether it was not absurd 
to charge those with whom he acted, with 
refusing to discuss the subject matter of 
the Catholic Petitions? Was not the House, 
argued the noble and learned lord, then 
engaged in that very d'scussion, into which 
we complain that we have not been per- 
mitted to enter? But the noble lord must 
have been perfectly aware, that it was im. 
possible to give to any measure a due par. 
liamentary consideration, excepting ina 
committee only. For what arguments 
can it require, to convince any reasoning 
mind that no great measure can be dis« 
cussed with a view to any practicable re. 
sult, except in a committee. And above 
all others, the case of his Majesty’s Ca. 
tholic subjects; split, as itis, into so many 
subdivisions, by the various heads of pro- 
scription, to which they are still exposed; 
and branching out, as it does, into so many 
complicated relations, of individual in. 
terests and public security. To refuse 
to a subject, so extensively complicated 
in its several relations, so deeply interest. 
ing to the public weal in its important 
results, a grave discussion in a Committee 
of the whole House, is to say, in effect, 
that you will not discuss the subject at all 
for any practical result ; it is to shut your 
ears against the Catholic grievances alto- 
gether and for ever ; it is to turn from the 
bar of this House unheard, four-filths of 
the population of the sister country, who 
claim at your lordships’ hands the restitu. 
tion of their own constitutional rights; 
and the other Protestant million of the 
constituency of the same state, who de 
mand a free and complete admission, for 
their Catholic fellow subjects, into the con- 
stitution of their country. 

Having at all times, whenever it has 
fallen to my lot to address your lordships 
upon this subject, put the question on the 
strong ground of constitutional right, I will 
not now degrade its magnitude and im- 
portance, by condescending to enter into 
a detailed consideration of the particular 
impolicy and mischief of each existing 
disability; nor now be driven to argue 
every separate head of exclusion as a dis 


tinct grievance in itself, on its own pect 


liar constitutional demerits. 
It is the principle of exclusion against 
which I raise my voice—that principle 
which would draw a line of perpetual de- 
marcation between the citizens of the 
same common-wealth, the subjects of the 
same King—which would brand upon 
the foreheads of our Catholic countryméa 
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the foul imputation of unassured fidelity to 
the parent state—would claim for the Pro- 
testant part of the community the British 
constitution as their exclusive inheritance 
—and cut up by the roots every prospect 
of uniting those conflicting interests, by 
that complete and useful adjustment, which 
can be expected to stand on no foundation 
Jess assured than this; the enjoyment of 
the same constitutional privileges; the ac- 
knowledgment of the same constitutional 
rights. 

Placing my argument on such high 
ground, I will not fritter its consequence 
away by endeavouring to shew, by a re- 
gular train of proofs, why the same man, 
to whom, as colonel, the command of a 
regiment is now confided, may not be 
safely trusted, as a general officer, with the 
command of a brigade; why those, who 
are already spread over the face of the 
whole country, as justices of the peace, and 
who, at the quarter sessions, in every one 


of the thirty-two counties, administer the | 
functions of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 


so extensively, may not preside in the 
superior courts, as judges of the land; and 
why those who are already admitted into 
the elective franchise, should not them- 
selves be eligible to the trust of represent- 
ing others ? 

On the act of 1793 I take my stand, 
containing, as it does, a long catalogue of 
grievous disabilities: I produce it to your 
lordships as sufficient evidence, to prove 
the case of my Catholic countrymen, in 
the existence of those exclusions from con- 
stitutional privileges; the removal of 
which is the ground of their present ap- 
peal to the wisdom~and justice of this 
House. 

I produce the same statute to your lord- 
ships, as a most important document, in 
favour of the Petitioners’ claims, in an- 
other point of view : inasmuch as, by the 
great importance of the privileges which 
it restores, it enacts the most authentic 
proof of the conviction of the legislature, 
that that class of persons, on whom it had 
conferred already so great a portion of 
political power, were worthy of perfect 
and complete confidence, as assured mem- 
bers of the Protestant state. 

On that foundation, so ably and so 
broadly laid, in the statesman-like and 
Weighty argument of a noble marquis 
(Wellesley) on a late occasion, I lay the 
corner-stone of my argument. I say with 
him, that every restraint, excluding a par- 
ticular description of the subjects of any 
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state from: the enjoyment of advantages 
possessed by the community, is in itself a 
positive evil. 

Having thus shown the existence of the 
mischief, and established the title of the 
Petitioners to the enjoyment of these their 
common rights, from the intrinsic -evi- 
dence of the statute of exclusion itself, 1 
have fairly thrown it upon his Majesty’s 
ministers to come forward, and exhibit to 
this House their apprehended dangers ; 
and to shew to your lordships, if they can, 
that the removal of these exclusions would 
be attended with some great constitutional 
evil; that the continuance of them, at the 
present day, is rendered indispensable by 
some over-powering state necessity. 

But here the advocates for perpetual ex- 
clusion interpose their never-failing objec- 
tion, and ask us, with astonishment and 
dismay, whether we are really prepared 
to entrust the Catholics with political 
ee’ Surely, my lords, this argument 

as long since gone by; the question has 
been decided against their own objection, 
by the aet of his Majesty’s ministers of 
1793. 

For will any man affect to doubt, that 
the Catholics are in possession already of 
great political power? Is it not obvious 
that they are the electors of a great pro- 
portion, perhaps of the majority, of the 
Irish representatives? They are already 
admitted into the state, by the possession of 
the elective franchise ; against the grant of 
which lord Clare, their great opponent, 
had argued, as the certain and necessary 
forerunner of seats in parliament. They 
have therefore thus acquired already, an ir- 
resistible claim to the restoration of that, 
the most important of all their present ex- 
clusions, from the evidence of the act of 
1793, and the argument of as able, and 
as persevering an opponent, as the Catho- 
lic claims had ever to encounter, in any 
place, or at any time. 

With respect then to those dangers 
which were still said to exist, as obstacles. 
to the removal of the still existing disabi- 
lities, with respect to the additional secu- 
rities which some still called for as indis- 
pensable, for the safety of the state, before 
that consummation of the justice of par- 
liament, so devoutly to be wished for, 
could take place, it is only necessary for 
me, to desire your lordships to read the 
statute of his Majesty’s ministers of 1793, 
as the title of the Catholics to the great 
constitutional privileges, to which they 
were then restored, as the firm foundation 
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on which they built their future hopes, as 
establishing the principle of legitimate 
claim on the one hand, and just conces- 
sion on the other. For what did that sta- 
tute say, in terms the most explicit? 
These are the tests of your fidelity to the 
constitution, this is the touchstone, by 
which your religion is to be tried, as it af- 
fects the Protestant state; take certain 
oaths, and disavow certain feelings im- 
puted to your church, and we will heap 
upon you important advantages now, with 
an intention hereafter, of admitting you to 
a full participation of all those rights and 
privileges, of which you will thus have 
proved yourselves to be worthy. 

But what is the language, and the con- 
duct, and the conciliation of the ministers 
of the present day ?—For these, I will first 
direct your lordships’ attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the other House of Parliament. 
The funds of the establishment at May- 
nooth, the only and exclusive source, as 
your lordships know, of education for the 
ministers of the Irish Catholic church, 
having been found inadequate to effectuate 
this, the avowed object of its institution, an 
application was made, and repeatedly 
pressed upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, year after year, for such small 
addition to the annual grant, as should 
make it commensurate to the original pur- 
poses for which it was intended. What 
was the mighty sum required? An addi- 
tion only of 4,000/, to the usual yearly 
grant! and that for affording the benefit 
of moral and religious education to the 
whole Catholic priesthood. But in what 
manner did the ministers receive, and an- 
swer this just and reasonable suggestion ? 
With a blank, unqualified negative; and, 
as if to sharpen the edge of this disappoint- 
ment, in itself sufficiently marked and 
goading, the scruples of the conscientious 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, are called into activity ; and the 
Catholic insulted by the lamentations of 
the right hon. gentleman, that the col- 
lege of Maynooth had ever existed at all, 
as an establishment supported by the 
state ! Indeed, so much in hostility were 
the feelings of ministers here declared to 
be to all his Majesty’s Catholic subjects, 
that it was matter of deep regret to this 
pure and upright servant of the crown, 
that the benefits of the education were 
ever, even in part, afforded to the members 
of that religion; the professors of which 
compose four-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion of the state, and where the conduct 
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of that population has been represented by 
a noble viscount, (lord Castlereagh) a 
member of the same House, and another 
of the ministers, fas more influenced b 
their priests than by the law, or any other 
authority or consideration whatsoever, 

Permit me now to ask your lordshipsun. 
der what circumstances it is, as relating to 
the disposal of the public money, that the 
ministers dole it out for the education of 
the Catholic priesthood, with so reluctant 
and so grudging a hand, in times of an 
unexampled waste and profusion, when 
the sum of 13,000/. is granted at the same 
time, in the shape of stipends, to the mem- 
bers of the Irish Protestant Dissenters; 
certainly an excellent and much desery- 
ing body of men, but whose congregations 
scarcely comprize one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of that part of the United Kingdom; 
and when, in the pure spirit of proselytism, 
which we are not disposed to pardon in 
any sect of Christians, with the exception 
only of our national church, for the educa 
tion in the Protestant charter schools, and 
in the principles of that religion, of a mere 
handful of the children of Catholic parents, 
is apportioned the enormous annual sum 
of 41,000/. 

So much for the spirit of conciliation 
towards the Catholic part of the comme 
nity, which has so strongly marked the 
proceedings of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Now we will look a little nearer 
home, and see what the spirit of concilia- 
tion has been in your lordships’ House, 
In the printed report of a late debate, on 
the motion of a noble baron for the re 
moval of the Regent’s ministers, one of 
them, another noble baron, (lord Mul 
grave) is made to ask, whether the Ca- 
tholics did not say, that they would be sa- 
tisfied with the concessions of 1793, and 
yet they come again, continues the noble 
baron, like the beggar in Gil Blas, asking 
alms, with a pistol pointed to your breast. 

As this is put interrogatively, and not 
in the shape of an assertion, I have a 
right, without offence to the noble speaker, 
to whom it is.attributed, as my own know 
ledge of the fact sufficiently enables me 
to do, to meet his lordship’s question, with 
a direct and unqualified negative ; neither 
did the Catholics themselves, nor any 
friend of theirs, condescend to enter into 
so unworthy a compromise on their be- 
half. On the contrary, during the pro- 
gress of the noble eari’s Bill in 1793, he 
will remember that further concessions 
were moved to be added to it by way of 
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amendment, by the supporters of the Ca- 
tholic claims in the Irish House of Com- 
mons; the noble earl will; I am sure, 
also do me the justice of recollecting, that 
I expressed my acquiescence in his lord- 
ship’s measure in the other House, as es- 
tablishing a growing principle of legiti- 
mate claim on the one hand, and just con- 
cession on the other. 

The intention of this argument, if it 
deserves that name, was obviously this: 
to represent the Irish Catholic to your 
Jordships, as an untoward, untractable 
creature, who must always have in his 
mind ulterior views, which he is in the 
constant habit of concealing, and whom 
you can never hope effectually to conci- 
liate, or entirely to satisfy. When it is 
by such arguments as these that the Ca- 
tholic claims are assailed, it is material to 
shew how little these insinuations are sup- 
ported by the fact. 

With respect to that general and mis- 
placed invective with which the noble lord 
appears to have indulged himself, against 
the character of the Irish people—on tak- 
ing counsel from his own better judgment 
and returning discretion, he will assured- 
ly join with me in thinking, that these 
were not fit expressions, by which to de- 
signate a high-spirited population, whose 
feelings to the sense of injury or insult, 
are not less acute than those of his lord- 
ship; and in defence of whose national 
and individual characteristics, there is for- 
tunately no necessity to require either the 
opinion or the testimony of the noble 
lord. 

Are my Catholic countrymen then, to 
be characterized as beggars, by his Ma- 
jesty’s mild, conciliating, and temperate 
ministers? If they are beggars, who made 
them so? They have, unhappily, had the 
full benefits of your instruction and fra- 
ternity, for the Jast 600 years. You com- 
plain of your own acts : it was your own 
barbarizing code which forcibly arrested 
from the Catholic the constitution of his 
country, which was his inheritance and 
his birthright—that made him, as it were, 
an alien in his native land. It was the all 
devouring spirit of your commercial mo- 
nopoly which stripped my countrymen of 
their manufactures, their commerce, and 
their industry ; it was your insatiate lust 
of power that degraded the parliament, 
and the nation, by the arrogant assump- 
lionof binding by your laws, another 
legislature as independent as your own. 

But when, and under what circum. | 
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stances did the Catholic, and the Protest- 
ant, and the parliament reclaim and re- 
cover their invaded right? In times of 
British weakness and apprehensign. When 
did these invasions of their rights fall upon 
my countrymen with the greatest weight? 
In the most triumphant moments of Bri- 
tish strength, pride, and prosperity.— 
Under such impressions as these, I feel 
itto be my bounden duty, earnestly to 
recommend to your lordships’ prompt and 
favourable consideration, the manifold 
grievances of your Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, whilst the grant may still preserve 
somewhat of the dignity and the grace of 
unenforced concession. 

I am impelled by this additional motive 
to press these suggestions on your lord- 
ships’ attention at the present moment, for 
the purpose of putting an end to those 
violent and unmanly threats, proceeding 
not from the ministers, but from behind 
the throne; of tranquillizing your Catho- 
lic petitioners by military execution, and 
returning an answer to their respectful 
application to the Prince Regent and to 
the parliament, by his Majesty’s guards, 
and a certain illustrious personage; for 
the purpose of exhibiting to my country- 
men more forcibly, the blessings of British 
protection; and thus conciliating, at the 
point of the bayonet, a brave and ge- 
nerous population, of four millions of fel- 
low subjects. And finally, to protect the 
public peace against the recurrence, at 
any future period, of such unconstitutional, 
arbitrary, and sanguinary projects, as 
would justify and demand resistance from 
every lover of constitutional liberty, and 
detester of tyrannous oppression. 

But, perhaps, such idle and impotent 
denunciations would be best answered by 
contemptuous silence, and by the con- 
soling conviction, that their authors would 
assuredly, be more disposed to provoke 
hostility, than to take their place in the 
front of battle. 

Since the commencement of the unfor- 
tunate reign of Charles the Ist, blindly 
welcomed by my Catholic countrymen, 
as a period pregnant with the happiest 
prospects, for their religion and for them- 
selves;—to no event have they ever look- 
ed with so much confident and anxious 
hope, as to that auspicious moment, when, 
in the fulness of time, the present Heir 
Apparent to the crown should assume the 
government of these his realms. Ia him, 
they thought they saw the messenger of 
peace, with healing on his wing—the 
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promised guardian of the people’s rights 
—of the fomented discord of his father’s 
Trish subjects, the indignant spectator—of 
their interests, the avowed and zealous 
assertor—to Catholic privilege, an assured 
and plighted friend. 

When the exercise of the executive 
functions was suspended, for the first time, 
by the same awful visitation, Ireland suc- 
cessfully maintained the cause of the 
Prince, not equally triumphant in this 
more favoured nation, committing to him, 
the legitimate heir to all the royal autho- 
rities, the administration of his own inhe- 
ritance, till returning bealth should restore 
his sceptre to the suffering King. 

The heart of the illustrious person over- 
flowed with affectionate and just feelings ; 
and my confiding countrymen fondly 
trusted, that they had bound their future 
monarch to them by a double tie. 

How sanguine were these hopes! How 
strong and firmly rooted the foundations 
on which they seemed to rest! But they 
are gone—blasted at the moment of full 
maturity ; and, instead of that rich and 
abundant harvest of national union and 
prosperity, which we were prepared to 
gather, as the first fruits of the promised 
conciliation of the illustrious person, the 
sharpened edge of a slumbering statute, 
which had never been awakened before 
for the annoyance of the people, called, 
for the first time, into mischievous activity, 
and turned against the Catholic, assembled 
for the lawful purpose of remonstrating 
for the redress of grievances; and those 
desperate men who dared thus to inter- 
cept, in their constitutional and legitimate 
progress to the parliament and to the 
throne, the petitions of an oppressed com- 
munity of four millions of their fellow 
subjects, confirmed in the full possession 
of all their former power, in the full exer- 
cise of all their. former intolerance, as the 
ministers of his own peculiar choice, by 
the first act of the unlimited Regent. 

We have indeed been told, from the 
highest authority, that all remembrance 
of the past should now be buried, in mu- 
tual congratulations, on the happy pros 
pects of the present moment—abroad, 
triumphant warfare—prospering . com- 
merce, and successful negociation at home, 
universal satisfaction, tranquillity, confi- 
dence, and concord. 

A New Era, it seems, has opened upon 
us;—but what, my lords, let. me ask, are 
those peculiar circumstances from which 
this-high sounding designation has derived 
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its distinguished character? What is there, 
in the whole range of foreign or domestic 
policy, which does not continue to occupy 
its own former position? with the excep. 
tion only of the public conduct,—perhaps 
the present feelings and opinions ;—I will 
never permit myself to believe, the prin. 
ciples of the illustrious personage him- 
self. 

For what act of mercy to a suffering 
people has introduced, and graced the 
inauguration, if [ may term it so, of this 
new order of things? What grievance of 
the state not unredressed? What pledge 
of a long public life not unredeemed ?— 
Confidence unbounded to those very mi- 
nisters who, but last year, would not con- 
fide to that illustrious person, the. un- 
shackled discharge of those royal duties, 
of which, from the high privilege of his 
exalted birth, he was the natural and only 
representative.—The just claims of our 
Catholic fellow subjects, the conciliation 
of Ireland, and every former impression 
on these most interesting and important 
subjects, complimented away, as a premium 
and a boon, for the continuance of such an 
administration as was never permitted at 
any former time of equal exigency and 
alarm, to insult the feelings, and betray the 
dearest interests of a devoted people. 

Such are the true characteristics of this 
inauspicious crisis—these the distinguish- 
ing features of the new era, unequalled for 
the easy abandonment of all preconceived 
opinions and former pledges, by any other, 
either of ancient or of modern times; the 
most prominent and striking circum- 
stances of which, it has been my neces- 
sary, though painful duty, thus to expose 
to your lordships’ view, and which have 
excited the deepest and most universal 
spirit of regret, astonishment and indigna- 
tion. 

The ministers have drawn as it were 4 
magic circle round the throne, into which 
none are permitted to enter, on whom the 
confidence of the illustrious person. has 
been accustomed to repose. Within its 
range the artificers of mischief have not 
ceased to work, with too successful indus- 
try. What phantoms have they not.cone 
jured up to warp the judgment, to excite 
the feelings, and appal the firmness of the 
royal mind? But, though the evil gents 
should assume a mitred, nay, more than 
noble form, the sainted aspect which poli 
tical bigotry delights to wear, or the li 
neaments of that softer sex, which first be- 
guiled man to his destruction—though, t 
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the allurements of Calypso’s court, were 
joined the magic, and the charms of that 
matured enchantress, should the spirit of 
darkness take the human shape, and issu- 
ing forth from the inmost recesses of the 
gaming house or brothel, presume to place 
itself near the royal ear;—what, though 
the potent spell should not have worked in 
vain, and that the boasted recantation of 
all incumbering prepossessions and incon- 
yenient prejudices, had already marked 
the triumph of its course—though from 
the royal side they should have torn the 
chosen friend of his youth, and faithful 
counsellor of his maturer years, the boast 
of his own gallant profession, the pride, 
the hope, the refuge of my distracted 
country, and a high and conspicuous or- 
nament of yours—though they should 
have banished from the royal councils ta- 
lents, integrity, honour and high-minded- 
ness like his, and should have selected for 
the illustrious person, an associate and an 
adviser from Change Alley and from the 
Stews—though they should have thus filled 
up, to its full measure, the disgusting ca- 


talogue of their enormities, we must still- 


cling to the foundering vessel, and call to 
ouraid those characteristic British ener- 
gies by which the ancestors of those, 
whom I have now the honour to address, 
have so often, and so nobly saved the sink- 
ing state. 

Parliament must lay the spirit of evil 
which is abroad: beware how you neg- 
lect the. performance of your part of-that 
important duty. Public indignation, just- 
ly provoked, and the maddening sense of 
unheeded grievances and triumphant pro- 
fligacy, are fearful reformers, 

Bat I will not despair of better times. 
The illustrions mind cannot but loath the 
ignoble and degrading fetters by which it 


isenchained ;_ the time cannot be distant, 


when the illusions of the present moment 
shall have vanished from the sight; may I 
not be permitted to anticipate the auspi- 
cioys consummation of these my sanguine 
hopes ? See, he has already rallied round 
him the men, in whom the nation puts its 
trust; the counsellors of his own unbiassed 
choice. See, he has broken the spell, and 
Presents himself to his gratified country, 
with the olive branch of conciliation in his 
hand— ; . 

“ Restitit Eneas, claraque in luce refulsit, 
Os humerosque Deo similis” — 
malithe natural and fair proportions of 
his own generous and enlightened mind, 
to heal all our wounds, and to unite all his 
People, 
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But here, my lords, let me put to the 
ministers of the Regent, one serious ques- 
tion; have they ever permitted themselves 
to call to their calm and deliberate atten- 
tion, what those circumstances are, of their 
own country and of other surrounding na- 
tions, under which they are still prepared 
to exclude, from the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights, so large a part of the 
efficient strength of the state? Have these 
puny politicians of the present day, and 
who are incapable of extending their views 
to the consideration of to-morrow, cone 
descended to measure the true dimensions 
and magnitude of those dangers, with 
which we are now encompassed ? 

When was there ever, at any former pe- 
riod, directed against the existence of any 
nation, so formidable a mass of gigantic 
means? From the gates’ of the seraglio to 
the frozen shores of the Baltic, is there 
one friendly arm uplifted in our defence ? 
Has not the ruler of France surrounded, as 
it were with an armed bulwark, the coasts 
of Europe and her ports, against the ad- 
venturous enterprise of British speculation ? 
For our exclusion, has he not effectually 
locked the continent up ; and does he not 
keep the keys in his own hands? In the 
peninsula indeed, the brave defenders of 
their own invaded rights, have admitted 
us to the illustrious fellowship of fighting 
by their side, for the display of the best 
energies of our gallant troops; they have 
given us an extensive field, in the bosom 
of their own wasted country, and the hap- 
py occasion of still continuing to shed ad- 
ditional lustre on the British name, by the 
brilliant achievements of our distinguished 
leader, and the bright career of glory 
which he has.run. 

But is it, let me ask your lordships, the 
war of rival sects, or the thunders of the 
Vatican, which have convulsed and shaken 
to its centre astonished Europe? No, my 
lords, it isthe sword of as great.a conquer- 
or as any, either of ancient or of modern 
times ; it is the energy of that comprehen- 
sive mind, which, in the pursuit of its vast 
and magnificent projects, can unite all na- 
tions, languages, interests and religions. 

At such a moment as the present, what 
pledge should be required from British 
subjects, of their fidelity to the state? 
Perpetual hostility to France, the foe to 
Britain, and to British greatness; univer- 
sal amity, and union, and concord, and 
concentration at home. 

The state of our relations with foreign 
powers, thus presenting to our view pro- 
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spects so truly dark and gloomy, and in 
the condition of our people at home, driven 
to despair, by the suspension of manufac- 
tures, the ruin of their trade, the weight of 
the public burthens, and the pressure of 
private distress, with so little to console 
and animate. With four-fifths of the po- 
pulation of the sister country, taught by 
the perpetual babble of our Anti-Catholic 
ministers, and by the concurrent testi- 
mony of their favourite code of proscrip- 
tion, that the Catholic subjects of the 
same King, must of necessity continue for 
ever, and under every possible change of 
circumstances, irreconcilable foes to their 
Protestant countrymen, and to the inte- 
rests of the Protestant state. Under such 
circumstances as these, would not the con- 
fidence of the most assured believer in our 
deliverance from these impending dangers, 
be melted down, and every hope extin- 
guished of the continuance of those rela- 
tions, by which the discordant parts of this 
United Kingdom, have been so unsuitably 
linked together ? 

My lords; this is not precisely the fa- 
vourable moment for sporting with the 
feelings of our Catholic millions; we have 
no indispensible necessity for strife or di- 
vision. Ata conjuncture like the present 


big with our fate, an awful crisis! when 


the union of all hearts and hands would 
not be more than enough to save us! 
wantonly to irritate to distraction, a gene- 
rous, gallant, high-spirited population ! 
the sinews of our military strength, is ab- 
solute insanity. It is the sure sign and 
prognostic of divine anger, dooming an 
empire to perish. 

“* Quippe, inductabilis fatorem vis, cujus- 

** cunque fortunam mutare instituit, men- 
‘* tem corrumpit.” 

Against the fatal effects of such mad 
and desperate counsels, the constitution, 
however, ‘has not left the country without 
aresource. To parliament it has con- 
fided the salutary power of arresting the 
course of weak and wicked ministers; re- 
forming the errors, and even rebuking the 
follies and the,vices of the first magistrate 
of the state, whenever they become incon- 
venient or dangerous to the public weal. 
Sure I am, that we are now arrived at that 
alarming and portentous crisis, at which 
is has become imperative upon your lord- 
ships, to call into activity, for the salvation 
of the empire, those high controuling au- 
thorities with which you are invested, 
You have two weighty functions to dis- 


charge ; the one, toconciliate a large and 
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important part of yeur population, drivey 
by impolicy and rashness, to the brink of 
despair; the other, to deliver the nation 
from the obstinate incompetency of its 
present rulers. Happily these duties are 
not inconsistent one with the other. From 
his place in parliament, the first minister 
of the Regent has informed us, in an au- 
thoritative tone, that he has made a com. 
pact with the representative of his sove- 
reign, and has obtained from his royal 
master, the rejection of Catholic conces- 
sion, as the consideration and the price of 
his own present and future services, I 
therefore call upon your lordships, to ac- 
guire for yourselves, a double claim to 
the gratitude of the public; by opening 
wide the doors of this House, to acandid and 
just consideration of the Petitioners’ case; 
and by the extensive and sweeping bene- 
fits of the same healing measure, to re- 
dress and wipe away the two great griev- 
ances of the state; the exclusion of our 
Catholic fellow subjects, and the admi- 
nistration of the right honourable gentle. 
man. : 

But we must not be too sanguine in our 
hopes, nor promise to ourselves the easy 
accomplishment of an object of such in- 
calculable public benefit. We must ex- 
pect a hard struggle, and be prepared to 
encounter a resistance, decided and for- © 
midable, from those who have created the 
mischief, or nursed and brought it to ma- 
turity, and who are themselves the great 
grievance of which we complain. Ifby 
such a combination, our best efforts should 
be defeated for a time, it to the returning 
wisdom and justice of parliament, that the 
Catholics are still to look for ultimate and 
sure redress. Persevering with unabated ° 
ardour in the pursuit of this their claim of 
right, I would bid them beware of the sug- 
gestions of intemperate counsellors, or of 
yielding too much to the guidance of theit 
own justly roused and irritated feelings; 
I would say to them in a voice to which 
they have been accustomed to hearken 
without distrust— 

« Brave and much injured’ countrymen, 
do not take counsel from despair; con- 
tinue to confide in the unquenchable 
energies of the British constitution ; 0 
which you are the joint inheritors with 
ourselves, and, which all the corruptions 
of the government have been insufficient 
to extinguish, the guardians of your rights 
and privileges are at their post. Except 
in one solitary instance, the firm phalanx 
of the friends of the people remains un- 
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broken. Office and emoluments,—power 
and honours the most distinguished, have 
been proffered in vain, as the price of po- 
litical inconstaney, and of a disgraceful 
connection with the present administra- 
tion; formed under auspices the most 
odious and disgusting, and whose watch- 
words are, intolerance and religious war, 
Even the Garter itself, that high and 
eminent distinction, has been put away ;— 
as ceasing to be an object of honourable 
ambition ; under the degrading colour of 
these disastrous times. The Catholic 
cause, and the cause of the British empire 
have been loudjy proclaimed, by all our 
great constitutional leaders, to be one and 
the.same. Eternal hostility has been 
sworn, against your calumniators and op- 
pressors, upon the altar of our common 
country. The minions of the court have 
been dragged from behind the throne, and 
exposed to the view cf an insulted public, 
and the whole system of misrule, by 
which this devoted empire is oppressed 
and goaded, has been denounced to this 
House by a noble friend of mine*— 
in a strain of masculine and indignant 
eloquence, which, if equalled at any time, 
has never been exceeded within these 
walls, That clumsy combination of vice 
and bigotry, from which you are now 
seeking for a deliverance—on your own 
part, and on that of the suffering commu- 
nity,—is composed of materials so wretch- 
ed in themselves, and held together by a 
cement, which has in its nature, so little 
of what is permanent, or binding, that the 
whole pile exhibits, now almost at the mo- 
ment of its construction, the obvious prin- 
ciple of decay—and, assuredly, cannot 


- long continue to interpose itself, between 


the representative of the sovereign power, 
and the best interests of the people.” 

My lords; I will not permit myself 
to doubt of the salvation of my country— 
encompassed though it is, by difficulties 
and dangers on every side; and, that 
there is yet in store, for this united king- 
dom, a long and bright train of prosperity 
and of glory. 

Animated by this consoling hope, I 
will still continue to recommend patience 
to my calumniated and oppressed coun- 
trymen ; for the hour of their deliverance 
cannot be far removed. 

My lords, I have done—and have 
only to express my acknowledgments, for 





_™ Earl Grey, on lord Boringdon’s mo- 
tion. See p. 80. 
(VOL. XXIL) 
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the attention with which I have been 
honoured, during so long a trespass upon 
your lordships’ time ; and humbly to 
move you, Thata Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the laws, im- 
posing civil disabilities, on his Majesty’s 
subjects, professing the Catholic religion, 

And to refer to that committee, the se- 
veral Petitions of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, now upon your table; and, also 
those of their Protestant countrymen, 
strongly in affirmance of the necessity of 
conceding to the justice of the Catholic 
claims. No counter petition having found 
its way to either House of Parliament, 
from any quarter, with the exception only 
of that solitary attempt, to raise the Pro- 
testantcry, in which the ministers have 
succeeded, in the obsequious city of Dub- 
lin, by a miserable majority of sixteen ; 
and afier a former baffled effort, these two 
classes of Petitions contain, I have a right 
to assume, a fair expression of the undi- 
vided sentiment of the Irish nation, on a 
question to them of vital importance, and 
not interesting, in any proportionate de- 
gree, to any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is also my intention to move your 
lordships, to refer to the same committee, 
the Petition of the English Catholics, that 
truly respectable class of our fellow-sub- 
jects; together with the several petitions 
for religious liberty ; from different deno- 
minations of Christians ; which were pre- 
sented by my noble friend (earl Grey) at 
the same time. 

For the purpose therefore of taking into 
consideration, the laws imposing civil dis- 
abilities, on his Majesty’s subjects profess~ 
ing the Catholic religion, Inow move your 
lordships to resolve yourselves into a com- 
mittee. 


His Royal Highness Tut Duxe or Sus- 
SEX :* ' 

My lords; every good subject must 
respect the laws of his country. It 
is not enough to begin by submitting to 
them ; but it is our duty also to maintain 
them as long as they exist. This obedience, 
which must be religiously observed, does 


_* From the Original Edition published 
by James Asperne, Cornhill, intitled, 
“ The Speech of His Royal Highness the 
« Duke of Sussex in the House of Lords, 
« on the Catholic Question, Apri! 21,1812, 
« with Proofs and Illustrations: Inde date 
« legés, ne fortior omnia posset. Ovid, lib. 
“iii, Fast.” 
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not prevent us, however, from investigat- 
ing the inconveniences of laws, which, at 
the time they were framed, might have 
been political, prudent, nay even neces- 
sary, but now, from a total change of cir- 
eumstances and events, may have become 
unjust, oppressive, and equally useless. If, 
on enquiry, the subject finds himself ag- 
grieved, his next step should be, to peti- 
tion the Sovereign, or both Houses of Par- 
Jiament, for redress. ‘This is one of the 
greatest privileges of our glorious constitu- 
tion, upon which too much stress cannot 
be laid, as it tends not only to secure the 
liberty of the subject, but likewise to en- 
sure the tranquillity of the state. 1 Wil- 
liam and Mary, stat. 2, c. 2. 

Such memorials ought always to be 
drawn up, and presented with all humility 
and respect ; when it becomes the duty of 
the legislature to receive them in that 
conciliatory and gracious manner, and to 
pay them that due and serious attention, 
as will convince the petitioners of the jus- 
tice and relief they may reasonably ex- 
pect from the inclination which the Sove- 
reign and Parliament cannot but at all 
times feel, to benefit the loyal and faithful 
subjects of these realms. 

Influenced by such motives, we ought, 
my lords, to take the Petition presented 
to us into consideration, and give it that 
thought which the importance of the mat- 
ter demands ; bearing in mind the addi- 
tional weight it has received from the 
respectability of the signatures, as to con- 
sequence, moral worth, and numbers. 

The subject of the Petition is momentous 
in the extreme, as it claims redress on par- 
ticular points, which ail must allow are 
intimately connected with parts of our 
constitution. We ought not, therefore, to 
treat this supplication lightly; but to al- 
low it a patient and impartial hearing, so 
as to prove tothe nation, that we have 
favoured it with such a serious and fair 
discussion, as is alone likely to conduct us 
to a temperate and proper conclusion; 
and that the memorialists may depart satis- 
fied they have not been dismissed with an 
impetuosity and frivolity, ill-suited either 
to the gravity or dignity of the highest, 
and, in that sense, the last court of appeal 
and equity in this country. 

All impassioned feelings, however useful 
and praiseworthy, even at other times, 
should be set at rest for the present, whilst 
we ought to clothe and invest ourselves 
with the wisdom, calmness, and scrutiny, 
ef a Plato or a Socrates, in order that, by 
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comparing the different bearings, and 
weighing the various points, we may form 
a correct, unbiassed and disinterested opi- 
nion, as to the fitness, propriety, and ex. 
pediency, of the measure. Here, bigotry 
must skulk to the dark and loathsome re. 
cess of ignorance, presumption, obstinacy, 
and ill-nature; making room for truth, 
knowledge, reason, and generosity. With 
such pilots at our helm, we may be certain 
of bringing our vessel to a welcome port, 
and to a secure anchorage. 

Much has been said lately, my lords, 
of a New Era; I have sought for it on all 
sides, with the utmost care and anxiety, 
but in vain. If, indeed, I should find, that 
reason has so far got the upper hand, as to 
silence and stifle the tea-table talks, and 
curtain lectures, of the abigails in the 
metropolis: when every horrible story of 
murders, perjeries, and a long et cetera of 
crimes, is conjured up, collected, and 
adorned with the phrenetic tales of heated 
and weak imaginations, such as the ghosts 
of murdered Protestants heard at Bam. 
bridge to cry out for vengeance against 
bloody Papists*; and calculated for no 
other purpose than to frighten thought 
less children, like a Guy Faux, or to dis. 
turb the midnight repose of antiquated 
maidens. 

If I should learn, instead of complimen- 
tary epistles addressed to divines under 
ministerial influence, encouraging and 
thanking them for inflaming the public 
mind by preaching on matters which had 
better be kept out of the pulpit—thata 
system of universal toleration, of evangeli+ 
cal charity, is to be held out, recommend: 
ed, and approved ;—then, indeed, | will 


bless the discovery, offering up my fervent: 


and humble prayers of gratitude and ado- 
ration, before the altar of divine grace, 
and hail the nineteenth century as the era 
of light ;—that era which we have so con- 
fidently expected, for which we have s 
constantly sought, and from which we 
have so continually strayed. An extent 
of time, to be counted, indeed, almost from 
the very first hour of the Fall of Man, but 
more particularly from the nativity of our 
blessed Saviour; not for the want of divine 
instruction, but from the misrepresentation 
of those sacred doctrines, which is solely 
to be attributed to the limited, selfish, and 
ambitious views of man alone, and to 00 
other cause whatever. 





* An affidavit to this purpose was swort 
at the castle of Dublin, about 1641. 
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Pause then here, my lords, and let us 
examine the real source, the primum mobile, 
of those bloody tales, which have dyed 
the page of history with indelible and 
eternal disgrace. If the historian be im- 

artial and correct, in man alone we shall 
find the whole to originate, who has at all 
times evinced himself to be an animal of 
blood ; and the policy of states has seldom 
scrupled to associate, at least the name of 
religion, in the perpetration of its enormi- 
ties. There is no doubt, but that state- 
policy, and the wicked love of power, was, 
and ever will be the first cause of those dis- 
sentions ; and, therefore, to man alone must 
we look for their remedy. 

If on us then, my lords, this task is to 
fall, if to us, in the midst of those difficul- 
ties, our fellow-subjects appeal for support, 
comfort, and redress; let us shew to the 
world at large, let us prove by our actions, 
let us convince Europe, more particularly 
appalled at this momentous crisis, that 
there does still exist a free country, an in- 
dependent nation, in whose bosom, wis- 
dom, justice, and generosity, still love 
to dwell, and fondly build their nests; 
that from that country, a light can, and 
will, go forth, to dispel and expose the 
dismal, the pestilential, and atrocious ef- 
fectsof tyranny, oppression, and atheism ; 
and that those benefits, which elsewhere 
have been allowed by the all-wise, all- 
merciful, and all-powerful Director of hu- 
man events to appear as originating in ac- 
cident, and have been managed with the 
most refined Machiavelism, owe their rise 
and progress in this blessed island to a 
more pure, a more dignified, a more noble 
cause ; to real unfeigned Christian charity, 

‘founded on the blessed Word of our 
Saviour, who came to save, not to destroy 
man. 

I am well aware, my lords, that the man 
who ventures to speak the truth to con- 
tending interests, must expect the resent- 
ment of the fanatics on both sides; those 
men, who, losing sight of all religion, 
transfer the name to the secondary cbjects 
of their idolatrous doctrines, and veil their 
polluted politics with the sacred mantle of 
Christianity. To their resentment I know 
Tam exposed; but the man who feels the 
amor patrie, who disinterestedly and sin- 
cerely has the prosperity, glory, and wel- 
fare, of the nation at heart, should brave 
the danger, if he thinks he can be of any 
use; and arming himself with the courage 
ofaCurtius, plunge into the gulph, should 
his country and his duty require it of him. 
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Inspired with these sentiments; fully 
acquainted with the political causes, which 
placed that branch of the family to whom 
I have the honour to belong, on the throne 
of these united kingdoms, and professing 
the religion of the country as by law es- 
tablished, with which I am satisfied, con- 
sidering it the most perfect, as long as I 
believe, and I am convinced, that it is the 
most charitable, 1 think myself called upon 
to explain to your lordships, the motives 
and considerations which determine my 
vote upon this great question. 


‘ Homo sum ; humani nibil 4 me alienum puto.’ 


I pretend to nothing else ; nor wish but 
to recommend the moderation and gentle- 
ness, which belong to Christian hearts, in- 
stead of the rage which portrays the nature 
of tigers. 

It is the cause of humanity and univer- 
sal toleration that I am pleading, not from 
indifference to religion, which God forbid, 
but from a conviction that, when govern- 
ments interfere with religious opinions, in- 
stead of protecting, they enslave them ; 
which encourages hypocrisy; whereas 
they should tolerate their errors, without 
approving of them; suffering with pa- 
tience all that their Maker permits from 
those errors to a far greater degree; and 
thereby endeavouring, after the example 
of our Saviour, to bring mankind back by 
a mild persuasion. ee 

If man be prevented from manifesting 
his religious opinions and tenets, he will 
either become silent and a stranger to his 
neighbours, thus rendering himself suspi- 
cious to the commonwealth; or he will 
turn hypocrite, by connecting himself 
with a religion which he abominates, and 
which, therefore, can have no tie upon 
him ; or he will end by being a free- 
thinker, an atheist, denying the existence 
even of his Creator ; and consequently de- 
priving society of that security by which 
the religion he originally was inclined to 
profess, would naturally have bound him, 

In tolerating all religions, government 
becomes acquainted with their tenets, and 
of course knows the limits, as well as 
the extent, of the pledges requisite for the 
tranquillity of the state, besides what 
holds it has, or can have upon them. 

The wisest and soundest policy would 
leave all religions quietly to themselves, 
so long as they neither attack morality 
nor subvert the public quiet, either by 
their ambition or intolerance; their 
variety would not fail to produce a rival- 
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ship, useful as a balance in the scale of 
power, and as an emulation to virtue. 
The state has no right to exercise its au- 
thority over the private opinions of any 
individual; but merely to notice those 
acts, which may endanger and disturb the 
regularity and good order of its civilized 
community. Man is amenable for his 
thoughts to no one except his Redeemer, 
who alone has the knowledge, power, and 
right to judge them. 

A limited state may wisely adopt 
sumptuary laws; and, in that case, very 
predently admit but of one religion; 

owever, this would be a very narrow and 
weak policy in a great empire like ours, 
where the extent of our possessions calls 
upon us to govern a variety of nations, 
amongst whom there must naturally exist 
a diversity of opinions, and an industry 
which extends to an infinity of objects. 

Thus situated, an enlightened, wise, and 
liberal government, should protect all re- 
ligions, of whatever sects and casts, with- 
out any partial distinction; when jea- 
lousy, complaint of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and the loss of hope and confidence 
in the legislature (which must inevitably 
arise when they have been treated un- 
equally and unfairly for a great length of 
time), would cease and give way to an 
union of interests. By such means alone 
can an immense state or empire exist, and 
be maintained, when every new acquisi- 
tion and conquest will prove advantageous 
and beneficial. It was upon these prin- 
ciples that the Greeks and Romans con- 
quered the greatest part of the known 
world ; when they were every where ac- 
knowledged and considered benefactors 
and protectors, instead of conquerors and 
tyrants*. 





* Cereali’s speech to the Gauls, made 
to dissuade them from revolt. Speaking 
of the Romans, “ Nos quamvis toties laces- 
siti, jure victoria id solum vobis addidimus 
quo pacem tueremur. Nam neque quies 
gentium sine armis; neque arma sine 
stipendiis, neque stipendia sine tributis, 
habere queant. Cetera in communi sita 
sunt: ipsi plerumque nostris exercitibus 
presidetis ipsi has aliasque provincias re- 
gitis ; nibilseparatum clausumve.—Proinde 
pacem et urbem, quam victores utique 
eodem jure obtinemus, amate, colite. . .” 


This indulgence (of toleration) was no 
departure from the old maxims of govern- 
ment. In the purest ages of the common- 





The same plan, our chief antagonist, 
who narrowly watches, and strictly ad. 
heres to the examples and instructive leg. 
sons of the ancients, bas craftily pursued; 
and such is the balm, and even charm, of 
religious toleration, that it has caused his 
iron-yoke to be borne with less clamour; 
and that the French nation, lulled asleep 
by the consolation of a promiscuous and 
free exercise of their religious tenets, have 
lost sight of the inquisitors’ fagot, and um 
guardedly, before they were aware of the 
danger, submitted to his temporal inquisi- 
tions and tortures. 

Should we not, then, take lessons of 





wealth, Cybele and Aésculapius had been 
invited by solemn embassies. Livy, b. xi, 
p. 29. And it was customary to tempt 
the gods protectors of besieged cities by 
the promise of more distinguished honoars 
than they possessed in their native coun 
try. (Pliny, lib. xxviii. Macrob. Satur. 
nalia, |. iii. c. 9, he gives the form of evo- 
cation.) Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the 
freedom of the city was bestowed on all 
the gods of mankind. (Minutius Feelix 
in Octavio, p. 54.—Arnobius, |. vi. p. 115) 
Gibbon. 


Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, 
was incessantly filled with subjects and 
strangers from every part of the world, 
who all introduced and enjoyed the fa 
vourite superstitions of their native coun 
try. Every city in the empire was justi 
fied in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies. Gibbon. 


« Sic dum universarum gentium sacra 
suscipiunt, etiam regna merverunt.” _ 
(Minutius Felix, in Octavio) 


+ Buonaparté’s Speech to the Deputa- 
tion of the Protestant Clergy, upon the 
destruction of the French Republic. “Je 
veus bien que l’on sache que mon inten 
tion et ma ferme volonté sont de maintenit 
la liberté des cultes. L’Empire de la loi 
finit ou commence l’empire indefini de la 
conscience. La loi ni le prince ne peu 
vent rien contre cette liberté, tels sont mes 
principes et ceux de la nation, et si quel- 
qu’un de ma race devant me succedet 
oublioit le serment que jai preté, et qué 
trompé, par inspiration d’une fausse con- 
science il vinta la violer. Je le voue alan 
madversion publiqueet je vous autorise de 
lui donner le nom de Neron.” (Reflexion 
Philosophiques et Politiques sur la Tole 
rance Religieuse, &c. page 47.) 
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wisdom from our adversaries, and guard 
ourselvesagainst sach a dangerous weapon, 
wielded by the able hands of so wary a 
foe? By adopting a similar system of per- 
fect toleration, which harmonizes so well 
with our constitution, and is so congenial 
with our ideas of liberty, we might pro- 
duce incalculable advantages ;—we should 
gain over fresh votaries to our cause, and 
jead the nation on to still greater victories 
and triumphs, by ensuring the united ef- 
forts and good wishes of many additional 
millions of grateful and loyal subjects. 

Had we acted upon these salutary, ge- 
nerous, and luminous principles, such 
scenes as took place in the East Indies a 
few years ago would not have existed to 
be recorded by the historian to our dis- 
grace as a nation, and as statesmen, whilst 
for atime they must have seriously injured 
us, in our interests and good name with 
the natives*. 

By toleration, in short, is meant con- 
formity, safety, and protection, granted 
by the state to every sect, that does not 
maintain doctrines inconsistent with the 
public peace, the rights of the sovereign, 
and the safety of our neighbour. 

In proportion as civilization encreases 
inthe world, diversity of opinions must 
naturally multiply ; and on no subject so 
much as on that of religion, in which me- 
ditation has so great a share, in relation 
to the present security and future happi- 
ness of every individual.—As the mind of 
man improves, and expands by discove- 
ries and communications with his fellow- 





* P. 101, Reflexions Philosophiques et 
Politiques sur la Tolerance Religieuse, &c. 
“Ce que nous disons ici en faveur du Ju- 
daisme, nous le disons de meme en faveur 
de tous les cultes en général ; car l’etendue 
de territoire et d’influence de |’empire 
Francais nous rend peu de cultes étrangers. 
Déja la France compte dans ses domaines, 
ou sous son influence, toutes les sectes 
Chretiennes avec le Judaisme dans ses 
anciennes possessions, elle compte l’islam- 
isme dans ses nouvelles vers orient; bien- 
tot pour punir un ennemi qui provoque sa 
Ee ruine par son orgueil, elle sera dans 
e cas de compter aussi diverses sectes des 
Indes, il est impossible en reconnoissant 
pour citoyens les membres de tant de na- 
lions diverses, de ne pas reconnoitre et au- 
toriser leurs cultes; car on auroit beau se 
le dissimuler, on ne yagne pas les cceurs 
8! on contrarie les esprits, les uns ne vont 
pas franchement sans les autres.”’ 
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creatures, he is enabled to reason with 
greater advantage to himself, by compari- 
son and reflection ; and in no instance do 
the mental faculties shew their rapid strides 
so quickly, or under such a variety of 
forms, as in matters of religion. 

The unlimited extent he is naturally in- 
clined to give to his speculations in dis- 
cussions ; as also the fecundity of methods 
he invents, to view and judge of objects, 
naturally induce him to resort to persons, 
whose ideas assimilate the most with his 
own, when during his research after truth 
and happiness, he almost as by instinct 
shuns those individuals, whose opinions 
are not congenial with his own impres- 
sions. 

From this cause, a multiplicity of small 
societies is originally formed, which, en- 
creasing in numbers, become at length so 
many sects, or, in other terms, so many 
religions, for, though Christianity is a 
word, which, if properly understood, ought 
at least to unite us all together, yet by the 
misinterpretation of this august name, we 
abandon the reality for the shadow ; which 
can but be traced to the infantine state of 
fallen man, in spite of all his acquired 
knowledge and boasted improvements. 

A shade of diflerence on religious opi- 
nions, constantly gives rise to more acri- 
mony and violence between the parties, 
than a total difference of faith : similar to 
the human heart, which is more liable to 
pass from love to hatred, than from love 
to indifference. 

Let Christians agree in those points, 
which are admitted on all sides, as much 
as they differ with respect to private opi- 
nions of discipline; and dissension will 
soon cease. 

The Roman Catholics, in common with 
the Protestants, believe in the mysteries 
of the Resurrection, Trinity, aud Re- 
demption ; and are governed m matters of 
faith, by the same rules which govern the 
most enlightened divines in our Church,— 
that is, to admit things above, but net con- 
trary to reason. 

Church discipline, though useful and 
necessary, should -not, abstractedly speak- 
ing, be a matter of separation between a 
Christian and a Christian; and provided 
they agree in matters of faith, and in 
moral sentiment, the great bar to com- 
munion is removed. 

The first law is 2 law of eternal love, 
expanding into sentiments of benevolence, 
and teaching its votaries not only to for 
give and forget injuries, but to return kind- 
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ness for harm, and to do good for evil ; 
that, cemented by the blood of our Sa- 
viour, who suffered for, and redeemed 
all, who truly repent and believe in him, 
—we ought never to be divided, but al- 
ways consider ourselves brothers of one 
flock. 

My lords; had not the memorialists 
fully expressed their candid opinions, as 
to the doctrines of the supremacy, and of 
the infallibility of the Pope, 1 should think 
myself called upon to enter more minutely 
into an argument upon these topics, in 
order to convince your lordships that an 
opposition to such claims of the supreme 
Pontiff have, at all times, been invariably 
and constantly offered, by almost every 
temporal potentate professing the Chris- 
tian faith, either in writings, or by the 
force of arms. 

Many of the popes not only disclaimed 
temporal power over kings, but acknow- 
ledged themselves their subjects. In a 
letter addressed by Pope Gregory to the 
emperor Mauritius, who insisted on the 
publication of a law, he expresses himself 
to that very effect: “I being subject to 
your command, have caused the law to be 
sent into several parts; and because the law 
agrees not with God omnipotent, I have 
by letter informed my serene lord; 
wherefore I have in both done what I 
ought ; obeyed the emperor, and not con- 
cealed what I thought for God.” 

Pope Eugenius received a caution from 
St. Bernard, admonishing him not to in- 
terfere in temporal matters in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Earthly kingdoms have their 
judges,—princes and kings ; why do you 
thrust your sickle into another man’s 
harvest ? St. Peter could not give what 
he had not. Did he give dominion? It 
is said in the Gospel, the kingdom of the 
Gentiles has dominion over them; but 
you not so: it is plain dominion is forbid- 
den to apostles ; go now, and there unite 
either dominion with the apostleship, or 
the apostle’s dominion: you are plainly 
forbidden the one; if you will have both, 
you will lose both ; you will be of the 
number of those of whom God complains : 
‘they have been princes, and I know 
¢ them not.’ ”’ 

Tertullian, a stranger to fear or flattery, 
has left an abridgment of the prayer of- 
fered up by Christian subjects for their 
Pagan rulers: “ We pray for the em- 
perors, and that God may grant them a 
jong life and quiet reign; that their fa- 
mily may be safe, and their forces valiant: 





their senate wise ; their people orderly 
and virtuous; that they may rule in peace, 
and enjoy all the blessings they’ can de. 
sire, either as men or princes ;—* et omnia 
‘ que tendunt ad Cesaris votum,’ ”’ 

The popes themselves were used to take 
oaths of fidelity, as appears from a letter 
of Charlemagne to Leo the Third,* a, p, 
796. 

Many learned writers of the Church, 
amongst whom are numbered several 
popes,+ call the king God’s vicar on earth, 
forbid the priest to usurp the royal dig. 
nity ; and confine the power of the Church 
to the dispensation of the divine, and that 
of M8 prince to the administration of tem. 

oral. 

The Council of Constance in 1415, the 
Jesuits assembled at Ghent in 1681, and 
the clergy in France in 16$2,{ declared 





* « Perlectis excellentize vestra literis, 
et audita decretali cartula, valde satis, ga. 
visi sumus, seu in electionis unanimitate, 
seu in humilitatis vestree obedientia, et in 
promissionis ad nos fidelitate,’” &c. Inter 
Epistolas Alcuini, Ep. 84. 
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From St. Augustin, in his 115th Treatise 
on the Gospel of St. John. « Audite 
regna terrz audi circumcisio, audi prepu 
tium. Non impedio dominationem ves 
tram, in hoc mundo, regnum meum non 
est in hoc mundo.” 

t “ Ecclesie Gallicane decreta est li- 
bertates a majoribus nostris tanto studio 
propugnatas, earumque fundamenta sacris 
canonibus et patrum traditione nixa multi 
diruere moliuntur ;\ nec desunt qui earum 
obtentu premotum B. Petri, iisque succes 
sorum RKomanorum Pontificum a Christo 
institutam iisque debitam ab omnibus 
Christianis obedientiam, sedesque ap0s- 
tolicze in qua fides preedicatur et unitas 
servatur ecclesiz, reverendam omnibus 
gentibus magestatem imminuere non Va 
riuntur. Heretici quoque nihil pratermit- 
tunt, quo eam potestatum, qua pax eccle 
siz continetur, invidiosam et gravem reg 
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that kings and princes by God’s ordinance 
are not subject in temporals to any eccle- 


siastical powers: and that they cannot be 
deprived directly or indirectly by the au- 





bus et populis ostentent : iisque fraudibus 
simplices animas et ecclesie matris Chris- 
tique adeo, communione dessocient. Que 
ut incommoda propulsemus, nos archiepis- 
copi et episcopi, Parisiis mandato regio 
congregati, ecclesiam Gallicanam repre- 
sentantes, una cum ceteris ecclesiasticis 
veris nobiscum deputatis, diligenti tractatu 
habito, hac sancienda et declaranda esse 
duximus. 

“1, Beato Petri ejusque successoribus 
Christi vicariis; ipsique ecclesia rerum 
spiritualium, et ad eternam salutem perti- 
nentium, non autem civilium ac tempora- 
jum, a Deo traditam potestatem ; dicente 
domino, regnum meum non est de hoc 
mundo; et iterum: reddite que sunt 
Cesaris, Ceesari, et que sunt Dei Deo: ac 
proinde stare apostolicum illud omnis 
anima potestatibus sublimivribus subdita 
sit; non est enim potestas nisi a Deo: que 
autem sunt a Deo ordinate sunt: itaque 
qui potestati resistit, Dei ordinationi re- 
sistit. Reges ergo et principes in tempo- 
ralibus, nulli ecclesiastice potestati, Dei 
ordinatione subjici, neque autoritate cla- 
vium ecclesiz, directe vel indirecte de- 
poni; aut illorum subditos eximi a fide 
atque obedientia, ac prestito fidelitatis 
sacramento solvi, posse; eamque senten- 
tiam publice tranquillitati necessariam, 
nec minus ecclesize, quam imperio utilem ; 
ut verbo Dei, patrum traditioni, et sanc- 
torum exemplis consonam, omnino tenen- 
dam, 

“2, Sic autem inesse apostolicz sedi ac 
Petri successoribus, Christi vicariis, rerum 
spiritualium plenam potestatem, ut simul 
valeant atque immota consistant sancte 
cecumenicz synodi Constantiensis a sede 
apostolica comprobata, ipsoque Romano- 
Tum pontificum ac totius ecclesiz usu con- 
frmata, atque ecclesiz Gallicane perpetua 
teligione custodita decreta, de autoritate 
conciliorum generalium; que _ sessione 
quarta et quinta continentur ; nec pro- 
bati a Gallicana ecclesia, qui eorum decre- 
torum, quasi dubiz sunt autoritatis ac 
minus approbata, robur infringant, aut ad 
‘olum schismatis tempus concilii dicta de- 
torqueant. 

“3. Hine, apostolic potestatis usum 
moderandum per canones spiritu Dei con- 

tos, et totius mundi reverentia consecra- 
4s: valere etiam regulas, mores, et in- 
ttituta a regno et ecclesia Gallicana re- 
*epta, patrumque terminos manere-incon- 





cussos: atque id pertinere ad amplitudinem 
apostolice sedis, ut statuta et consuetu- 
dines, tant sedis et ecclesiarum consensu 
firmate, propriam stabilitatem obtineant. 

«4, In fidei quoque questionibus, pre. 
cipuas summi pontificis esse partes, ejusque 
decreta ad omnes et singulas ecclesias 
pertinere ; nec tamen irreformabile esse 
judicium nisi ecclesi# consensus acces- 
serit. 

“ Que, accepta apatribus, ad omnes ec- 
clesias Gallicanas, atque episcopos, iis spi- 
ritu sancto presidentes, mittenda decre- 
vimus; utid ipsum dicamus omnes, si- 
musque in eodem sensu, et in eadem sen- 
tentia.”” 


Extract of the Workentitled Tenratiya 
THeotocica ; of Father Antonio Pe- 
reira, a Portuguese Divine; printed 
in Lisbon in the year 1766, pag. 195. 


SEVENTH PRINCIPLE, 


When kings and sovereign princes ob- 
struct the communications and appeals to 
Rome, it does not belong to the bishops to 
investigate the justice of such proceedings; 
but they are only to obey, and provide 
pro interim what may be necessary for the 
spiritual welfare of the subjects. 

Doctrine of the Apostles upon the obe- 
dience due to sovereign princes. 

Authorities of St. Athanasius, St. Augus- 
tin, and other fathers of the church upon 
the same subject. 


PROOPS, 


It is a principle of evangelical moral 
that we all ought to obey immediately the 
prince’s commands, whenever the sove- 
reign makes use of his rights, and that the 
object of his precepts is not contrary to 
the divine law; for then the Apostle says 
‘obedire magis oportet Deo quam homi- 
nibus.” St. Peter in his first Epistle, cap. 
ii. says, “ Submit yourselves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord’s sake; whe- 
ther it he to the king as supreme, or unto 
governors as unto them that are sent by 
him.”” And afterwards, “Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward ; for this is thank-worthy, if 
a man for conscience toward ‘God, endure 
grief, suffering wrongfally.”” Thus taught 
St. Peter obedience to the faithful, without 
opposition to their lawful princes, although 

1 
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thority of the keys of the Church: neither 
can their subjects be freed from fealty and 
obedience. 
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In canon Jaw it stands, that kings ac. 


knowledge no superiors in temporals, and 
that appeals concerning temporals should 





they may be as unjust and perverse as 
Nero, in whose life-time the Apostle wrote. 
St. Paul, a disciple of the same school, 
gives a similar instruction to the Romans, 
m his Epistle, chap. xiii. ‘ Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God, and they that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion, wherefore he must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake.” 

2. The ancient fathers of the church 
instructed in this doctrine of Christ and 
of his Apostles, taught every where that 
when the sovereign exercises his rights 
and powers, although unjustly, we must 
implicitly obey his commands, save when 
they order a violation of the law of God, 
or the natural law. Thus Tertullian and 
St. Augustin express themselves upon the 
same subject.—What command could be 
more unjust than to order any one into 
exile on account of the Christian faith ! 
And yet St. Cyprian, in his Epistle the 
13th to Rogatian, affirms, that should a 
Christian, banished by a Gentile Emperor 
or pro-consul, return to his country in op- 
position to such an order, he ought then 
to be punished, not for being a Christian, 
but on the score of disobedience to his so- 
vereign.—Theodoret, lib. iv. cap. 14, in 
writing of St. Eusebius, bishop of Samosata, 
who was banished by the emperor Valens, 
which his people wanted to prevent, states, 
that he only obeyed the laws of the Apos- 
tles, which commanded strict obedience 
to princes and magistrates; and that he 
therefore immediately embarked for the 
place of his exile. The same Theodoret, 
lib. ii. cap. 27, farther relates of the two 
bishops, Eleusius of Cizyco, and Silvanus 
of Tarsus, that when they were threatened 
by the emperor Constantine with banish- 
ment, on account of their defence of the 
true faith against the Arians, they replied, 
that the emperor had the power to punish 
them, but they had the liberty to choose 
between pious and impious tenets.—St. 
Athanasius, in his Apology to Constantius, 
num. 26, explicitly declares that he will 
not return to Alexandria, from whence he 
was exiled, until the emperor’s humanit 
should allow him to be recalled. Before 
this he had likewise stated, that he should 
even have obeyed the questor of that city, 


since he was a minister of the emperor.— 





All these holy bishops knew very well 
that these commands of the emperor were 
unjust, iniquitous, and tyrannical: but as 
on the one hand they could not perceive 
that the object of these orders were to 
affect any personal disobedience on their 
part to the law of God, and on the other 
they felt that the emperor exercised his 
rights in so acting, they obeyed withou 
opposition, and declared their readiness to 
submit to these unjust commands; fol. 
lowing implicitly the instructions laid down 
by Christ and his Apostles to all those 
who professed Christianity. 

3. Since Athanasius, Melecius, Cyril. 
lus, and Eusebius, obeyed Constantius and 
Julianus, who abused their authority, and 
thought, and declared, that they ought % 
to do; who can discharge the bishops of 
Portugal from their duty of executing 
punctually so justifiable a command as the 
present order issued by our pious and pru- 
dent sovereign, prohibiting all his subjects 
from appeals or any communication with 
Rome ?—This ordinance has in its favour 
not merely the innate and manifest piety 
of the king our lord, which so transcen- 
dently shines as an hereditary virtue inall 
his actions, but claims it likewise as the 
practice of all Catholic kings, who by such 
prohibitions avenge the wrongs offered to 
their sovereignty without condemning the 
true religion. On the other hand, it does 
not appertain to the subject to investigate 
or dispute the justice or injustice of such 
royal proceedings; nor is the sovereign 
obliged to communicate to his subjects the 
motives that have induced him thus toact; 
because it is an established maxim, tha 
when the object of the command does net 
exceed the limits of the regal power, but 
is contained within them, the presumption 
of justice is always in favour of the king. 
Besides it is equally certain that the object 
or intent of the present decree, which 
forbids to all Portuguese any communice 
tion with Rome, belongs to the authority 
of the sovereign, who has the exclusive 
right to determine, whether his subject” 
should or should not be permitted tog? 
out of his kingdom, or to communicalt 
with any foreign sovereigns or courts 
Therefore should even the justice of bis 
Majesty not be so evident as it is by 
repeated manifestoes which our court ha. 


published, still upon the principle of eh 
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not be brought to the pope’s tribunal. 
Philip the Fourth of France, in a dispute 
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with Pope Boniface the Eighth, in 1303, 
addresses him in the following words: 





—_—_— 


rity towards our fellow creatures, and upon 
that of religious submission towards our 
sovereign, we ought all to presume that 
this royal decree is justifiable. 

4. But let any one presume (which I do 
not even suppose) that the present decree 
js unjust; surely it is not more so than 
that decree of Constantius or Valens, 
which ordered Athanasius and Eusebius 
from Alexandria and Samosata, where God 
wished them to reside as bishops over 
their flocks; and yet they did both quit 
those cities, declaring that it was their 
duty so to do, in obedience to the em- 
peror’s commands. This decree is not 
more unjustifiable than another which the 
same emperor Constantius issued against 
nearly 600 bishops, who composed the ge- 
neral synod of the west, detaining them 
for several months at Rimini, during the 
severest part of the winter, under very 
great corporal sufferings, and to the most 
serious spiritual evil of as many dioceses, 
And yet the whole synod, though legal, 
(for Catholic it always was) petitioned the 
| emperor to return to their provinces, de- 
claring that without such permission they 
could not separate.—It is not more unjust 
than the decree of Mauritius, by which he 
prohibited his soldiers from becoming 
monks; when St. Gregory obeyed the 
emperor’s commands by promulgating the 
law, thus confessing, that as a subject he 
ought so to do, although not in conformity 
with God’s ordinance.—Finally, it is not 
more unjust than that decree of which In- 
nocent 3, treats in his letter to a bishop of 
England, thus establishing the same doc- 
trine. From this letter is taken the cap. 
Pastoralis, lib. 1, tit. 29. De Officio et 
potestate Judicis delegati. 

5. Finally, let the nature or quality of 
this royal decree be what it may, certain 
it is, that by it all communication with 
Rome is prohibited de facto. It is also cer- 
tam that in virtue thereof, all Portuguese 
ae prohibited de facto from having re- 
course to the See of Rome, under heavy 
Penalties. It is likewise clear that neither 
the bishops nor the subjects can remove 
these obstacles to the appeals to Rome, 
tor impede the decree. Weare therefore 
Ina situation in which we may with truth 
say, that we cannot have recourse to 

me or to the Apostolic See without its 

hg the fault of those who wish to have 
"course to those appeals from which they 
(VOL. XXII.) 





are prevented. The bishops ought there- 
fore to act as if the said communication 
was impeded by war, pestilence, or an 

such cause, as a long schism, when it is 
not known who is the true Pope ; without 
examining or enqtiring whether the war 
is just or not, or whether the neutrality 
which the sovereign-orders to be observed 
in his kingdom, by not obeying in such a 
doubtful case either the one or the other of 
the pontiffs, is prudent or not. Thus have 


the bishops of France and Spain acted in 
times of schisms and wars, and thus ought 
the bishops of Portugal now to act in the 
present rupture, remembering the excel- 
lent advice of St. Augustin in his book 22, 
against Faustus. 


In Gallia, Belgio, et Sicilia Pontificii 
Legati ne minimam partem jurisdictionis 
exercent, Antequam autem in Galliam 
admittaatur, indigent permissione Regis ; 
bulla Legationis Parlamento Parisiensi 
exhibetur, in qua si quid inveniatur liberta- 
tibus ecclesiz adversum, illud modificatur ; 
sic verificate, approbate, et modificates 
facultates Nuntii registrantur, in omnibus 
Regiis curiis (Parlements) ad quarum dis- 
trictus eadem facultates extenduntur ; de- 
nique jurat Nuntius, se non aliter, quam 
ita, et quandiu Regi placitum fuerit, his 
approbatis facultatibus usurum. [Heri- 
court, Loix Ecclesiastiques, part 1, chap. 
7, §. 6. seqq. Apud Justinus Febronius 
de Statu Ecclesia, cap. 2, §. 10. 

In Germania Nuntii Apostolici-ampliore 
adhuc utuntur potestate, quam in aliis reg~ 
nis; cognoscunt nempe illa, et decidunt 
causas in secunda et ulteriore instantia; 
non tamen id perzeque in omnibus Ger- 
maniz partibus: Moguntini ¢. g. nuntio 
ad tractum Rheni nihil jurisdictionis in 
sua Archidiecesi permittunt. Ile varia- 
tiones, tam temporum, quam locorum, suf- 
ficiunt ad probandum, omnia hec, quan- 
tum cum essentialibus juribus Primatus 
necessariam non habent connexionem, mu- 
tationibus esse obnoxia, neque aliud fere 
habere fundamentum quam in origine falsas 
decretales, in comservatione majorem vel 
respective minorem potentiam, vigilan- 
tiam, et genuinorum jurium notitiam 5 
quee omnia in saeris non faciunt jus. 
{Justinus Febronius, de Statu Ecclesiz, 
cap. 2. §. 10 de Primatu.] 

Quod multi in Papa Jurisdictionem vo- 
cant, nos Authoritatem dicimus, Quis 

(2N) 
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« We should have your Madness to know 
that we acknowledge no superior in tem- 





rectius loquatur, judicent peritiores. Forte 
de re convenimus, sic que inutiles esset de 
voce concertatio. Saltem nos cum Tri- 
dentino loquimur, quod quoties de prima- 
riis Apostolicee sedis in Ecclesia juribus 
agit, semper authoritatis, nunquam jurisdic- 
tionis vocabulo utitur. Vid. Sess. 7, in fine 
Pref. de Reform. et sess. 25, cap. 21. 
{Justin. Febr. ib. cap. 2, § 11.] 


At the Council of Constance the two 
ambassadors of king John 1, of Portugal, 
protested against the Pope’s interference 
in temporals, either directly orindirectly ; 
as appears by the sess. 22, of the said 
council, which concludes in these words: 

“«« That no order either of the Pope or of 
the council should be carried into execu- 
tion, or in any way obeyed in the king’s 
dominions, kingdoms or lands, without the 
king our lord’s previous information there- 
of; and a notification of his consent, will, 
and pleasure signified thereon, conform- 
ably to the protest.” 

The same regulation was observed in 
the reign of John 2; for the reason 


stated by the learned Van Espen in his 
Treatise De Placito Regio, part 11, cap. 


ill, §. 2. 

Justinus Febronius relates the same of 
Portugal, De Statu Ecclesia, cap. 9, §. 85 
and to this day it is observed with respect 
to the Pope’s Nuncio, as is to be found in 
Seabra’s Deduccao Chronologica, part 2, 
prov. 14, §. 139. 

“When the Apostolic Nuncio arrives 
at Lisbon, he calls on the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, and delivers to 
him the original brief of his commission: 
your majesty orders it to be examined by 
the state judges and your privy council, in 
whom you confide for their virtue, learn- 
ing, and prudence, in order that you may 
learn their opinion and advice upon mat- 
ters of such high importance, and be 
enabled to take your determination on the 
subject. This royal resolution is com- 
municated by the secretary of state to the 
Nuncio: intimating to him in the most 
explicit terms those points, which are in- 
compatible with the sovereignty of your 
majesty, the public peace of your subjects, 
or the Haws and customs of your kingdom ; 
and. thus prohibiting him from exercising 
any of his powers which do not accord 
with your determination; at the same time 
the Nuncio is informed that his original 
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porals but God alone.”’ Charles the Sixth 
of France, who reprobated as much as the 
brief will remain at the secretary of state’s 
office, until he acknowledgés the commu. 
nication made by the minister, and accom. 
panies it with an assurance of conforming 
to the restrictions intimated tohim. Upon 
the receipt of the Nuncio’s reply the se. 
cretary of state returns him the original 
brief of his commission ; and immediately 
communicates his answer. Ist. To the 
lord chief justice (Regedor das Justicas) 
in order that he may redress every griev. 
vance, upon an appeal of any of your sub. 
jects, in Consequence of an attempt set up 
by the Nuncio in his jurisdiction contrary 
to the tenor or the spirit of the said re- 
strictions: 2d. ‘To the governor of the 
court of justice at Oporto, for the same 
purpose: 3dly. To the tribunal of the 
Palace (Desembargo do Pago) on account 
of the provisions there granted in cases of 
appeal: and, 4thly, To the prelates and 
superiors of all regular orders, to the intent 
that they may govern their inferiors with 
out any foreign influence.” 





As to the election of bishops in Portu. 
gal, it has always been exercised by the 
king, as is positively asserted by the Por- 
tuguese Jurisconsult, Paschal Josephus 
Mellii, in his Institutionum Juris civilis 
Luzitani, Lib. 1. tit. v. §. 111, im these 
words: “ In primis itaque Reges nostri ab 
antiquissimis inde temporibus ad particu: 
lares imperii sui ecclesias regendas, Epis- 
copos nominarunt, et hanc nimirum facul- 
tatem ab ipsius regni primordiis execue- 
runt, que hodie nobilior quidem juris p2- 
tronatus Regii pars habetur.” 


ConvENTION 


Entre le Gouvernement Frangais et % 
Sainteté, Pie VIL. 


Le Gouvernement de la Republique re- 
connait, que la religion Catholique, Apos- 
tolique, et Romaine, est la religion de la 
grand majorité des citoyens Frangais.—% 
Sainteté reconnait egalement que ceil 
meme religion a retiré et attend encore él 
ce moment, le plus grand bien et le plus 
grand éclat.de l’etablissement du culte ca 
tholique en France; et de la profession 
particuliere qu’en font les consuls dela 
Republique. — En consequence, 4’apres 
cette reconnaissance mutuelle, tant pour le 
bien de la religion que pour le maintiel 
de la tranquillité interieur, ils sont conve 
nus de ce qui suit 
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church, and particularly the University of 
Paris, the Milesium doctrines preached by 
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Pope John the Twenty-second, ordered 
him to retract them in the following words: 





Art. 1°. La religion Catholique, Apos- 
tolique, Romaine, sera librement exercée 
en France. Son culte sera public, en se 
conformant aux réglemens de police, que 
le Gouvernement jugera necessaires pour 
la tranquillité publique. 

2, Il sera fait par le Saint Siege, de 
concert avec le Gouvernemente, une nou- 
yelle circonscription des dioceses Frangais. 

3. Sa Sainteté declarera aux titulaires 
des evechés Frangais, qu’elle attend d’eux 
ayec une ferme confiance pour le bien de 
la paix et de Punité, tout espece de sacri- 
fices meme celui de leurs sieges.—D’apres 
cette exhortation, s’ils se refusaient a ce 
sacrifice commande par le bien de l’Eglise 
(refus neamoins auquel sa Sainteté ne s’at- 
tend pas), il sera pourvu, par de nouveaux 
titulaires, au gouvernement des evechés de 
lacirconscription nouvelle, de Ja maniere 
suivante. 

4. Le premier consul de Ja republique 
nommera dans les trois mois qui suivront la 
publication de la bulle de sa Sainteté aux 
archevechés et evechés de la circonscrip- 
tion nouvelle. Sa Sainteté conferera |’in- 
stitution canonique suivant les formes eta- 
blies par raport a la France avant le 
changement le Geuvernement. 

5. Les nominations aux evechés qui va- 
queront dans la suite, seront egalement 
faites par le premier Consul: et l’institu- 
tion canonique sera donnée par le Saint 
Siege, en conformité de l’article precedent, 

6. Les eveques, avant d’entrer en fonc- 
tions, preteront directement, entre les 
mains du premier Consul, le serment de 
fidelité, qui etait en usage avant le change- 
ment du Gouvernement, exprimé dans les 
termes suivants.—* Je jure et promets a 
‘ Dieu, sur les saints evangiles, de garder 
‘obeissance et fidelité au Gouvernement 
‘etabli par la Constitution de la Republi- 
‘que Frangaise. Je promets aussi de 
‘n’avoir aucune intelligence, de n’entre- 
‘tenir aucune ligue soit au de dans; soit 
‘au dehors, qui soit contraire a la tranquil- 
‘lité publique; et sidans mon diocese ou 
‘aillieurs, ’apprends qu’il se trame quel- 
‘que chose au prejudice de .!’etat, je le 
‘ferai savoir au Gouvernement.’ 

7. Les ecclesiastiques du second ordre 
préteront le meme serment entre les mains 

€ autorités civiles, designées par le 
ouvernement. ; 

8. La formule de priere suivante sera 
Tecitee a la fin de l’office divin, dans toutes 
les eglises catholiques de France. 





* Domine salvam fac Rempublicam, 
Domine salvos fac Consules.” 

9. Les eveques feront une nouvelle cir- 
conscription des pareisses de leurs diocese, 
qui n’aura d’effet que d’apres le consente- 
ment du Gouvernement. 

10. Les eveques nommeront aux cures. 
Leur choix ne pourra tomber, que sur des 
personnes agrées par le Gouvernement. 

11. Les eveques pourront avoir un. cha- 
pitre dans leur cathedral, et un seminarie 
pour leur diocese, sans que le Gouverne- 
ment s’oblige a les doter. 

12. Toutes les eglises metropolitaines, 
cathedrales, paroissiales, et autres non 
alienées necessaires au culte, seront mises a 
la disposition des eveques. 

13. Sa Sainteté pour le bien de la 
paix, et l’heureux retablissement de la re- 
ligion catholique, declare qui nielle nises 
successeurs, ne troubleront en aucune ma- 
niere les acquereurs des biens ecclesiasti- 
ques, alienées, et qu’en consequence la 
proprieté de ces memes biens, les droits et 
revenus y attachés, demeureront incom- 
mutables entre leur mains, ou celles de 
leurs ayant-cause. 

14. Le Gouvernement assurera un 
traitement convenable aux eveques, et 
aux curés dont les dioceses et les curés se- 
ront compris dans la circonscription nou- 
velle. 

15. Le Gouvernement prendra egale- 
ment des mesures pourque les catholiques 
Frangais puissent ; s’ils le veulent, faire en 
faveur des eglises, des fondations. 

16, Sa Sainteté reconnait dans le pre- 
mier consul de la Republique Frangaise 
les memes droits et prérogatives dont jou- 
issait pres d’elle l’ancien Gouvernement. 

17. Il est convenu entre les parties con- 
tractantes, que, dans le cas ou quelqu’un 
des successeurs du premier Consul actuel 
ne serait pas catholique, les droits et pre- 
rogatives mentionés dans l’article cidessus, 
et la nomination aux evechés, seront 
reglés, par rapport a lui, par une nou- 
velle convention. Les ratifications seront 
echangeés a Paris dans l’espace de qua-~ 
rante jours. Fait a Paris, le 26 Messidor, 
de l’an 9 de la Republique Frangaise. 


In the year 1788, a committee of the 
English Catholics waited on Mr. Pitt re- 
specting their application for a repeal of 
the penal laws; he requested to be fur- 
nished with authentic evidence of the opi- 
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‘«« Retracte ou je te ferai ardre.”” This 
same pontiff was afterwards excommuni- 
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cated for having maintained those tenets ; 
which, of itself, would put an end to al] 





nions of the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
the Roman Catholic universities abroad, 
on the existence and extent of the Pope’s 
dispensing power. 


An Asstract of these Answers of the 
six Foreign Roman Catholic Universi- 
ties to the Questions preposed to them 
in the year 1788, are here added, the 
Originals of which H. R.H. the Duxe 
oF Sussex placed on the table of the 
House of Lords, April 21, 1812. The 
Questions were proposed in the Latin 
language, and the Answers were trans- 
mitted in the same language. The 
following Extracts are faithfully 
translated.* 


The Three Questions. 


I. Has the Pope or Cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence what- 
soever within the realm of England ? 

II. Can the Pope or Cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
Church of Rome, absolve or dispense with 
his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, upon any pretext whatsoever ? 


Ill. Is there any principle in the tenets 
of the Catholic faith by which Catholics 
are justified in not keeping faith with He- 
retics, or other persons differing from them 
in religious opinions, in any transactions 
either of a public or private nature ? 


Extracts from the Answers of the Fa- 
culty of Divinity of the University of 
Louvain, 

The Faculty of Divinity of Louvain 
having been requested to give her opinion 
upon the questions above stated, does it 
with readiness; but is struck with asto- 
nishment that such questions should, at 
the end of the 18th century, be proposed 
to any learned body by inhabitants of a 
kingdom which glories in the talents and 
discernment of its natives. 

The Faculty being assembled for the 
above purpose, it is agreed, with the un- 
animous consent of all voices, to answer the 
first and second questions in the negative. 

The Faculty considers the following 


* Vide Appendix to Cuthell’s Edition of 
the Debate upon the Catholic Petition 
1805, where the Answers are introduced 
more at large, ; 





propositions to be beyond all dispute :— 
i. That God is the author of the sove. 
reign power of the state in civil matters.— 
2. That the sovereign power of the state 
is, in civil matters, subordinate to God 
alone.—3. It follows, that this sovereign 
power is in no way, not even indirectly, 
subject to or dependent on any other 
power, though a spiritual power, or one 
instituted for eternal salvation.—4, It 
also follows, that no power whatsoever, 
whether of Cardinal, Pope, or of the 
whole Church assembled in general 
council, can deprive this sovereign power 
of the state of its temporal rights, - 
possessions, government, jurisdiction, or 
pre-eminence ; nor subject it to any re- 
straints or modifications.— 5. It also fol- 
lows, that no man, nor any assembly of 
men, nor even the whole Church assem- 
bled in general council, can, on an 


| pretence whatsoever, weaken the bond of 


union between the sovereign and the peo- 
ple ; still iess can they absolve or free the 
subjects from their oath of allegiance— 
6. Therefore, as in the kingdom of England 
the sovereign power of the state stands 
upon the same foundation, and its nature is 
well known; the Faculty of Divinity of 
Louvain has no doubt to apply what has 
been said before, in its utmost extent, to 
the kingdom and sovereign power of 
England. 

Such is the doctrine which the Faculty 
of Divinity has derived from the Holy 
Scriptures, the writings of the ancients, 
and the records of the primitive church: 
—a doctrine that she will maintain with 
her last breath, and, with the help of 
God, impress upon the minds of her seho- 
lars. 

The Faculty of Louvain holds that the 
principles here laid down by her are not 
peculiar to her. She believes that there 
is no society of learned men, at the present 
day, in the whole Catholic world, who 
would not willingly subscribe them (ac- 
cording to the common expression) with 
both hands. 

Proceeding to the third question, the 
said Faculty (though astonished that sucha 
question should be proposed to her) most 
positively and unequivocally answers, that 
there is not, and that there never has.been, 
amongst Catholics, or in the doctrines of 
the church of Rome, any law or principle 





which makes it lawful for Catholics # 
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Alfonso the Fifth of Portugal, after his 
conquest over the infidels in Africa, con- 
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break their faith with heretics or others of 
a different persuasion, either in matters of 
a public or private nature. The Faculty 
declares the doctrine of Catholics to be: 
—That the divine and natural law, which 
makes it a duty to keep faith and promises, 
js the same, and that it is neither shaken 
nor diminished, whether those, with whom 
the engagement is made, hold erroneous 
opinions in matters of religion or not. 

The said Facalty strongly protests 
against the imputation, that the Catholic 
church has, at any time, held a contrary 
doctrine. This, she asserts, is a calumny, 
invented and enforced against Catholics 
by the worst of men, who knowing their 
charges against the latter to be destitute 
of truth, endeavour to make falshood sup- 
ply its place, and thereby render them 
odious to princes and nations. 

In testimony of the above, we have 
caused this instrument, authenticated un- 


der the Seal of our University, to be sign- 


ed by our beadle. 
J. B. De Mazierz, S. T. D. 
(L. S.) and Actual Dean. 
By Command of my Excellent Lords 
and Masters, J. F. VaNovERBEKE, 
Beadle of the Sacred Faculty. 
Given at Louvain in an Extraordinary 
Assembly, Nov. 1, 1788. 


Extracts from the Answers of the Sa- 
cred Faculty of Divinity of the Univer- 
sity of Dovay, copied from the Regis- 
ter.—Jan. 5, 1789. 

Ata Meeting of the Faculty of Divi-. 
nity of the University of Douay, the Dean | 
informed the members that the Catholics 
of England wished to have the opinions of 
the Faculty upon three Questions, the 
tenor of which is as follows :—I. Has the 
Pope, &c. &c. &e. 

These Questions having been privately 
considered by each professor of divinity, 
and afterwards having been attentively 
discussed at the public meeting :—To the 
first and second of them the Sacred Fa- 
culty answers; That no power whatsoever 
was given by God, in civil or temporal 
Concerns, either to the Pope and Cardi- 
nals, or to the Church itself ; and, conse- 
quently, that kings and sovereigns are not, 
ia temporal concerns, subject, by the or- 
dinance ef God, to any ecclesiastical 
Power whatsvever ; neither can their sub- 
jects, by any authority granted from 





above to the Pope or the Church, be freed 
from their obedience, or absolved from 
their oath of allegiance. 

This is the doctrine which the pro- 
fessors and doctors hold and teach in our 
schools: and this all the candidates for 
degrees in divinity maintain in their pub- 
lic theses. 

To the third question the Sacred Faculty 
answers :—That there is no principle of 
the Catholic faith by which Catholics are 
justified in not keeping faith with Here- 
tics, who differ from them in religious opie 
nions. On the contrary, it is the unani- 
mous doctrine of Catholics, that the re- 
spect due to the name of God, so called to 
witness, requires that the oath be inviol- 
ably kept to whomsoever it be pledged, 
whether Catholic, Heretic or Infidel. 

Decided on the day and inthe year 

above named, and signed by order of 
the Most Learned Doctors, 
Baca, Beadle and Scribe, 


Extract from the Answers of the Fa- 
culty of Canonand Civil Law in the 
University of Dovay, to the same 
Questions. 


Having seen and attentively considered 
the above written Questions, and the An- 
swers of the Sacred Faculty of Divinity to 
them, the Faculties both of the Canon 
and the Civil Law declare:—That they, 
without hesitation or doubt, concurred in 
the aforesaid answers of the fifth instant. 

Subscribed, in virtue of our order, by 

our Scribe, this fifth of January 1789. 
Simon, Scribe. 

(Here follow Certificates of the Magis- 
trates of Douay, that the Sieur Bacq is 
Beadle of the Faculty of Canon and Civil 
Law in the said University. | 


Fa- 
culty of Divinity of Pantsto the Queries 
proposed by the English Catholics. 


Extract from the Answer of the 


ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION. 


Neither “ the Pope, nor the Cardinals nor 
any body of men, nor any other person of 
the Church of Rome, hath any civil autho- 
rity, power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence 
whatsoever, in any kingdom, and conse- 
quently none in the kingdom of England, 
by reason of any authority, power, juris- 
diction, or pre-eminence by divine autho- 
tity, interest in, or any other means, be- 
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longing to the Pope or the Church of 
Rome.” 

This doctrine the Sacred Faculty of 
Divinity of Paris has always held, and, 
upon every occasion, maintained, and has 
rigidly proscribed the contrary doctrine 
from her schools. 

Our Faculty devotes herself the more re- 
ligiously to the defence of this doctrine, 
because she finds it perfectly consonant to 
the Word of God and the tradition of the 
Fathers. 

ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION. 


Neither “ the Pope nor Cardinals, nor 
any body of men, nor any persons of the 
Church of Rome, can, by virtue of the 
keys, absolve or free the subjects of the 
King of England from their oath of al- 
legiance.””—The present and the former 
question are so intimately connected, that 
the answer to the first immediately applies 
tothe second. For what greater authority 
over a sovereign can be conceived, than 
the right of absolving and freeing subjects 
from their oath of allegiance to him? 
With what justice might it be said, That 
the kingdom of Christ is of this world, if 
the right of deciding upon and disposing 


of temporal kingdoms had been annexed 
to its authority, and conferred upon its 
ministers ? ; 

ANSWER TO THE THIRD QUESTION. 


There is no “tenet in the Catholic 
faith, by which Catholics are justified in 
not keeping faith with heretics, or those 
who differ from them in matters of reli- 
gion.” 

The tenet “ That it is lawful to break 
faith with heretics,” is so repugnant to 
common honesty and the opinions of Ca- 
tholics, that there is nothing of which the 
advocates of the Catholic religion have 
complained more heavily than of the ma- 
lice and calumny of their adversaries, in 
imputing this tenet to them. As it is re- 
jected by Christians of every communion, 
and is repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples, both of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, we cannot think it incumbent on us 
to enter upon this subject, and we think 
it requires no discussion. 

Given at Paris, in the General Assem- 
bly of the Sorbonne, held the 11th day be- 
fore the Calends of March 1789. 

Le Cuevaikr, Dean of 
the Sacred Faculty. 





By order of the venerable Dean and 
the Masters of the sacred Faculty. 
Harpy, Scribe, 


The Jupemeyt of the University of 
Atcata upon the three Questions. 

It is the opinion.of the University, that 
none of the persons mentioned in the first 
question, either individually or collective. 
ly, or inany council assembled, have any 
right to civil authority. For the right of 
governing kingdoms, in civil concerns, as 
well as that of possession, was instituted 
before the Catholic Church was founded 
by Christ our Lord, the Author of that di. 
vine law by which they are governed, by 
which law he expressly declares he leaves 
it untouched, saying: “ My kingdomis 
not of this world.” The sense of these 
words is well explained by St. Augustine, 
Tract 115,in Joan. 2.2. * Listen,”’ says 
he, “ ye Jews and Gentiles; hear this, all 
ye nations of the earth: I interfere not 
with your dominion in this world. Be 
not seized with groundless fears,” &c. 


ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION, 


Having considered the state of England 
and its sovereign, the University in like 
manner, is of opinion, that none of the 
persons mentioned in the proposition hasa 
power to absolve the subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty from the oath of allegiance 
which they have taken, or are bound to 
take, to his said Majesty, or to dispense 
with its obligations. 


ANSWER TO THE THIRD QUESTION. 


So persuaded is the University, that the 
doctrine, which would exempt Catholics 
from keeping faith with heretics, or other 
persons dissenting from them in religious 
matters, so far from being an article of the 
Catholic faith, is entirely repugnant to its 
tenets, that she could not have believed it 
possible there should exist any persons 
who would dare to impute to Catholics any 
thing so iniquitous, had she not learned, 
from the sacred Scriptures, that the same 
Pharisees, who had heard our Lord openly 
commanding to “ Give to Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s,”’ afterwards laid this 
very crime to his charge: “ Ye have 
found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar.” But 
the devil, who moved their tongues to 
utter such falshoods, has never desi 
from perverting others in like manner. 
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First of France, when he reduced the du- 
chy of Milan, in 1520, appointed the 
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These are the unanimous opinions of this 
University, after a mature deliberation, in 
a full assembly of the Doctors, this 17th of 
March 1789. 


A Decision concerning the three Pro- 
positions laid before the University 
of VattapoLip by the English Ca- 
tholics. 


ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION. 


The University of Valladolid acknow- 
ledges no civil authority, power, jurisdic- 
tion, or pre-eminence, in the Roman Pon- 
tiff, Cardinals, or even in a general council, 
much less in any individual, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, within the kingdom of 
Great Britain, or in any other kingdom 
or province, whether Catholic or not, over 
which they possess no temporal dominion. 


ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION, 


Neither the Roman Pontiff, nor the Car- 
dinals, nor any council, nor even a gene- 
ral council, can any way absolve the sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britain, or any 
other persons, whether Catholics or not, 
over whom they hold no temporal domi- 
nion, from their oath of allegiance, nor 
dispense with its obligations. 


ANSWER TO THE THIRD QUESTION. 


Amongst the articles of the Catholic 
faith, there is none which teaches that Ca- 
tholics may lawfully break their faith with 
heretics, or any other person whomsoever 
dissenting from them in matters of religion. 
The obligation of keeping faith is grounded 
on the natural law, which binds all men 
equally, without regard to their religious 
opinions ; and with respect to Catholics, 
it has still greater force, being confirmed 
by the precepts of the Catholic religion. 

This is the decision of the University of 
Valladolid, signed by all and each of the 
professors, Feb. 17, 1789. 


A Derermination of the University of 
SaLamanca, relating to the Concerns 
of the English Catholics. 


Allthe Doctors and Professors being as- 
sembled, and the questions’ proposed to 
them having been for some time weighed, 
six members of the University, chosen out 
of the faculty of divinity and canon law, 
Were appointed to draw up their Answers ; 
which are as follows : 

4 





ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION. 


The same power, and no other, was 
given by Christ to Peter and his successors, 
the Bishops of Rome, and to the Universal 
Church, which to himself, as man, had 
been given by his Father: As the living 
Father sent me, I also send you. Now he 
invariably denied that he received any 
temporal power, by declaring that his 
kingdom is not of this world; by flying 
away when certain persons who wished to 
make him aking; by his answer to one 
who said to him, Master, speak to my 
brother to divide the inheritance with me ; 
and by his commanding tribute to be paid 
to Cesar. Therefore, since the rights of 
the King of England, whether they perse- 
cute or tolerate the Catholics, are founded 
on the same principles with those of all 
other sovereign princes under heaven, we 
are firmly of opinion, that neither the 
Roman Pontiff, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
council, nor any individual in the Catholic 
Church, by virtue of his communion with 
the Catholic Church, has any civil autho- 
rity, power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence 
in the kingdom of Great Britain. 


ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION. 


The solution of this second question na- 
turally arises from the principles laid 
down above.—We, therefore, without any 
hesitation, declare, that neither the Roman 
Pontiff, nor the Cardinals, norany council, 
nor any individual of the Catholic Church, 
can absolve the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty from their oath of allegiance, or 
dispense with its obligations, 


ANSWER TO THE THIRD QUESTION. 


The natural rights of men were not in- 
tended to be weakened by the law and 
doctrine of Christ, but to be confirmed by 
them. Now, nothing is more clearly en- 
graved on the minds of men, by the law 
of nature, than the principle—that allmen, 
however differing from each other in re- 
ligious tenets, are, to every intent and 
purpose, in a state of equality with respect 
to negociations, alliances, and compacts. 
The Spaniards, who, in point of zeal for 
the Catholic faith, yield to no nation under 
heaven, have entered into contracts both 
commercial and relating to peace, with 
the English themselves, and with other 
Calvinist and Lutheran states; and it 


would be an atrocious injury and a vile 
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bishop of Tarbes to exercise, sovereignly, 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction in that coun- 
try, without the intervention or authority 
of the pope. The emperor Charles the 
Fifth, when Clement the Seventh had made 
a league with Francis the First, abolished 
the papal authority all over Spain.* 
However, I cannot refrain from observ- 
ing, that in no country have the ambitious 
views and extravagant pretensions of the 
pope been more strenuously resisted, than 
by the sovereigns and the Catholic parlia- 
ments of these realms. The religious te- 
-nets of a people will always savour of their 
political principles; and to them they will 
be ever, more or less, accommodated. 
Great Britain, insulated from the rest of 
Europe by that element which naturally 
inspires every islander with high notions 





calumny to assert, that such contracts have 
been, at any time, violated under the pre- 
tence of religion. Because we are Catho- 
lics, it is not necessary that we should be 
actuated by a persecuting spirit against 
those who are averse to our religion. 
Meekness and charity are its grand cha- 
racteristics, and the examples left us by 
our predecessors recommend to us a con- 
trary conduct.—-Therefore, amongst the 
articles of the Catholic faith, there is none 
which teaches, that Catholics are not 
bound to keep faith with heretics, or with 
persons of any other description, who dis- 
sent from them in matters of religion. 
Given at the University of Salamanca, 
A.D. 1789.—Signed, in the name 
of the University, by the Rector 
and six deputed Members. 


* The Pope having granted the king, 
the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices in 
Castile, to assist him to carry on a war 
against the Turks, a convocation of the 
clergy unanimously refused to levy that 
sum, upon pretence that it ought never to 
be exacted, but at those times when Chris- 
tendom was actually invaded by the infi- 
dels; and though Leo, in order to support 
his authority, laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, so little regard was paid to a 
censure, which was universally deemed 
unjust, that Charles himself applied to 
have it taken off. Thus the Spanish 
Church, besides their merit in opposing 
the usurpations of the Pope, and disre- 
garding the influence of the crown, gained 
the exemptions which they had claimed. 
—Robertson’s Hist. of the Reign of Charles 
¥. 8vo. edit. p. 80 and 81. 





of self-importance, has uniformly and sys. 
tematically cultivated and maintained 4 
peculiar species of both civil and religiois 
liberty, unknown almost to any other Nas 
tion in the world. It is evident by all our 
books and records, that our ancient laws 
do give unto our king only the supreme 
power and jurisdiction, in matters eccle. 
siastical, not spiritual, and that the same 
laws do utterly exclude the pope in all 
causes, 

In expressing myself in these terms, | 
mean the old common law, and statutes 
made in affirmance of the common lay, 
which have been maintained for law, from 
time to time, for the space of 400 years 
before king Henry the Eighth was bom; 
those judges who did expound these laws 
were not Protestants, or of the reformed 
religion, but old popish judges, which were 
in those days learned in the canon law, 
which is the only law that doth uphold 
and maintain the pope’s supremacy. 

The spiritual and civil authority ar 
really distinguished, not by the matter, 
subject, or cause in which they are exer. 
cised; but by the nature of the act of 
power which they exert; and by the 
sanction or penalty wherewith they en 
force it. 

The civil power cannot punish with ex- 
communication and other spiritual cen 
sures; nor can the spiritual power punish 
with fines, imprisonment, or_other civil 
penalties,—except by commission and de- 
legation from the civil powers ; and then 
they become temporal. + 

Already in the reign of William the 





+ Every Church claims to herself the 
power of inflicting spiritual punishment, 
independent of the civil magistrate, the 
Church of Rome, the consistories of Scot. 
land, and all others. 

When the Council of Two Hundred at 
rogated to themselves the power of de 
nouncing and absolving from censures, ant 
in consequence intended to absolve on 
Bertelier, Calvin ascended the pulpit, and 
with outstretched hands threatened to op 
pose force to force ; exclaimed with ¥ 
hemence of voice against the profanation, 
and forced the senate to resign their spl 
ritual commission; Bertelier was punish 
in spite of the promise of the civil poweh 

Bertelier (Bayley, vol. 1, p. 783,) har 
ing been excommunicated in the yet 
1552, by the consistory of Geneva, mate 
his complaint to the senate. The mint 
ters were sent for to give their reasons ft 
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Conqueror,—that illustrious warrior and 
sovereign, acceded to pay the Peter-pence, 
which was levied in this country ; but he 





it; and both parties being heard, the se- 
nate confirmed the excommunication. 

Eighteen months after Bertelier had re- 
course again to the senate, who after hav- 
ing heard Calvin’s opposition, pronounced 
that Bertelier should be admitted to the 
holy Sacrament. As soon as Calvin heard 
this news, he desired the Syndics to assem- 
ble the senate ; and when they were met, 
he represented his reasons, and concluded 
with an oath, that he would rather lose his 
life, than give his consent that such a man 
should receive the Lord’s Supper. This 
is what Calvin wrote himself. His histo- 
rian will tell us more of it. The clamour 
which was raised against the ministers, as 
if, in some respects, they had invaded the 
rights of the sovereignty, was the reason 
why the Council of Two Hundred ordered, 
that the final judgment of causes of ex- 
communication should belong to the se- 
nate; and that the senate might absolve 
the excommunicated as they should think 
fi. By virtue of this decree the senate 
granted letters of absolution to Bertelier, 
which were sealed with the seal of the re- 
public. The sacrament was to be admi- 
nistered within two days. When Calvin 
came to hear of what had passed, he soon 
resolved what to do, and preached against 
the contempt of the Sacrament; he raised 
his voice, lifted up his hands, and said he 
would imitate St. Chrysostom; that he 
would not oppose force to force, but that 
he would rather be massacred than that his 
hands should present the holy mysteries 
to those who had been judged unworthy of 
them. This was a thunderbolt which con- 
founded Bertelier’s faction, so that it was 
not thought fit that he should present him- 
self to the Communion. 

The next day after the Sacrament, Cal- 
vin, accompanied by his consistory, de- 
tired leave of the senate, and of the Coun- 
cil of Two Hundred, to speak to the peo- 
ple about this matter, forasmuch as it con- 
cerned the abrogation of a law made by 
the people. This made so great an im- 
Pression on the minds of the people, that 
twas resolved the Swiss Cantons should 
be consulted about it; and that the decree 
ofthe Two Hundred should be suspended ; 
but that none should say that the ancient 
regulations had been in the least infringed. 
(Beza in vita Calvini ad Ann, 1553.) “ In 
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positively refused, by letter to pope Gre- 
gory the Seventh, his legate Hubertus’s 
pretensions to swear allegiance to the 
pontiff.* His sons, William Rufus and 


Henry the First, continued in the same 
sentiments.+ ; 

The preservation of the Magna Charta, 
the first great bulwark of every English- 
man’s liberties, is solely to be attributed 
to the firmness of cardinal Langton, who, 





immutatis itum est, ut suspenso illo diaco- 
siorum decreto statuentur petendum esse 
a quatuor civitatibus Helveticis judicium 
nec interea prejudicium ullum fieri re- 
ceptes legibus op¢rtere.”’ 

By these means the consistory obtained 
a complete victory, and, in a manner, 
made the senate and the Council of Two 
Hundred buckle to. What would they 
have done in a democratical country? Is 
it possible to rule over men who tell the 
people from the pulpit, that they would 
rather suffer themselves to be killed than 
consent that holy things should be pro= 
faned? St. Chrysostom’s example, pro- 
perly alleged, isan artful way of threaten- 
ing the government with an insurrection, 

* The letter of William is extant in the 
Miscellanea of Baluzius, tom. 7, p. 127, a8 
also in Collier’s Ecclesiastical History in 
the collection of records, p. 713, No. 12. 
« Hubertus legatus tuus admonuit me qua-~ 
tenus tibi et successoribus tuis fidelitatem 
facerem, et de pecunia quam antecessores 
mei ad ecclesiam mettere solebant, melius 
cogitarem: unum admisi alterum nen ade 
misi.” Fidelitatem facere nolui nec volo. 

+ William Rufus, and Henry the First, 
enjoyed their prerogative in causes eccle- 
siastical, and bestowed bishoprics and ab- 
beys without the Pope’s leave or confirm- 
ation; and yet during their reign there 
were three stout bishops that succeeded 
one another in the see of Canterbury, 
(Stigand, Lanfranc, and Anselm) who did 
attempt to advance the authority of the 
Pope as far as they durst. 

Thomas a Becket, in Henry the Second, 
(1164) who was the first to oppose the 
crown, subscribed to the constitution made 
at Clarendon, for the confirmation of the 
prerogatives of the crown, among which 
was one, that the appeals should be made 
from the archdeacon to the bishop of the 
diocese, next from the bishop of the dio- 
cese to the archbishop of the province, 
and from the archbishop of the province 
to the king,—which should be the highest 
and last appeal. 

(2 0) 
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supported by the barons, refused to’ pub- 
lish the excommunication, which was 
issued by the pope against those who 
should press king John to maintain his 
treaty with them. From those the sove- 


reign had sought to get himself released ; 
and to that end, had personally applied to 
the court of Rome: having at the begin- 
ning of his reign freely resigned to Inno- 
eent the Third his crown and indepen- 
dence; and of course placed himself 
under the papal protection.* 





* And yet the monarch (John), accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris, wrote to the Pope, 
« that he would stand for the liberties of 
hig crown unto his death, and that if the 
pontiff would not yield to do him right, he 
had archbishops, bishops, and learned 
men, in his realm, by whom the Church 
of England should be governed, and that 
from henceforth his sebjects should not go 
a begging beyond the seas, for their judg- 
ment in cases ecclesiastical.” —Yet after 
that, the king, being oppressed by the 
barons’ wars, the Pope deposed him, and 
forced him to surrender both realms to his 
legate, and to receive them again, tender- 
ing a rent. 

+ Edw. the First, (1277) returning from 
the holy land, restored the ancient powers 
and prerogatives to the crown. In his 
time the archbishop of York lost his tem- 
poralities during his-life, for refusing to 
admit the king’s clerk to a benefice, al- 
ledging that it was full before, by provi- 
sion of the Pope. 

In the 30th assizes of Edward the First, 
(1303) he would have been drawn and 
hanged who brought the Pope’s excom- 
munication against a sybject; but by the 
intercession of the chancellor and trea- 
surer, he was permitted only to abjure the 
realm. 

Edward the Second made the statute of 
Carlisle ; whereby it was provided that no 
alien should have any benefices in Eng- 
land by the provision of the Pope. 

Edward the Third (1327) made sundry 
statutes against such as purchased bene- 
fices by provision from Rome, putting 
them out of the King’s protection, so as 
every man might lawfully kill them, as 
enemies to the King and Commonwealth. 

In the 7th of Edward the Third (1334) 
the King alone make appropriations of 
the Church. In the 49th assizes the King 
alone make the priory of Westminster se- 
cular, which before was regular. 

In the 17th it appears, in the book 22nd 
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The reigns of Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second, equally manifest the 





assizes, tithes, which are mere spiritual 
duties, are in some cases due and payable 
to the King ; namely, out of such lands as 
are not within the limits of any parish, 

The King also granted episcopal juris. 
diction to the archdeacon of Richmond, 
For this cause by the ancient common 
law, the King is not only supreme patron 
of all archbishopricks, and bishopricks, in 
right of his crown, (which he was wont to 
bestow immediately ‘ perannulunret bacu. 
‘lum’ without any canonical electiéi; and 
afterwards when he did admit election; he 
ever reserved a'royal assent unto himself) 
but he is also supreme ordinary, and hath 
supreme cure and superintendency over 
all the churches within his kingdom, 
And, therefore, if a church become void, 
the patron hath six months to presenta 
fit pastor ; and in his default the ordinary 
of the diocese; and in his default the 
archbishop of the province; and in his 
default the king shall present, as having 
the highest eare to provide a fit pastor for 
the souls of his people. Doth not this 
prove his authority in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters ? 

In the 20th of Edward the Third it ap- 
pears, that all spiritual and _ religious 
houses of the King’s foundation, are free 
from episcopal jurisdiction, and visitable 
only by the King’s commissioners. 

In the 22nd of Edward the Third, (1349) 
the King having presented a clerk toa 
benefice, the clerk was disturbed by one 
who had a bull from the Pope for the 
same benefice, upon which the disturber 
was punished with perpetual imprison 
ment. 

Long time before the statutes of premt 
nire, the ancient common law was, that 
whoever brought a bull of excommunica- 
tion against any of the King’s subjects, 
was adjudged a traitor, and whosoever 
brought a bul! of provision to any 
benefice, committed the highest contempt 
against the laws, and did forfeit as mucha 
he could forfeit. 

The statute of the 25th of Edward the 
Third recites, « whereas in the 35th of 
Edward the First, it was represented late 
in the parliament, that the Church was 
founded in the state of prelacy to inform 
the king, lords, and people the law of 
God, in certain possessions, lands and fees, 
as in advowsons, which extended to great 
value, even assigned to the King and Lords, 
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same disposition to resist the encroach- 
ments of the pontiffs, which was also fol- 
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lowed by Henry the Eighth.t [See the 
Note marked + in page 563.] It-is right, 





the founders of the Church, to prelates 
and men, to sustain the charge, and espe- 
cially to archbishops, bishops, and others, 
and upon voidance to presentments, and 
collations to the benefices, did and ought 
to belong to the King and others as lords 
and advowees. And that the kings in 
former times were used to have the greater 
part of their council of prelates and clerks 
so advanced, that the bishop of Rome, ac- 
croaching to him the seignories of such 
possession and benefices, doth grant the 
same to aliens who never dwell in Eng- 
land; Cardinals who might not dwell 
here; and to others as well aliens as de- 
nizens, as if he were patron and advowee 
of the said dignities and benefices, as by 
the right of the laws of England he is not ; 
thereby causing many grievances and in- 
conveniences recited in the act, which 
shall not henceforth be suffered and al- 
lowed; whereupon it is prayed that the 
King ought and is bound by his oath, with 
accord of his parliament, to make remedy 
and law in removing the mischiefs and 
damages which hereof ensue. 

It proceeds to enact that the election of 
archbishops, bishops, and dignities elec- 
tive, shall be free as originally founded; 
that the patron and founders shall have the 
presentation to benefices upon voidances, 
and inflict penalties, to the extent of pre- 
munire, upon those who, under colour of 
authority or collation from Rome, disturb 
the proper elections and presentations. 

The like penalties were by the statute 
of premunire (35th Edward the First, 
(1377) denounced against all that pur- 
chased, or pursued in the court of Rome, 
or elsewhere, any translations, processes, 
and sentences of excommunication, bulls, 
instruments, or any other things touching 
the King, his crown, his regalia, or his 
realm, and against all that brought, re- 
ceived, notified, or any ways executed 
them within the realm. 

In the 33rd of Edward the Third, it is 
said, Reges sacro oleo uncti spiritualis ju- 
risdictionis sunt capaces. 

The 3d of Richard the Second, chap. 
Sd, enforced by 7th Richard the Second, 
chap. 12, further by 16th Richard the Se- 
cond, chap. -5th, recites, that benefices 

ave been bestowed of late contrary to 
the will of their founders and patrons, to 
divers people of a different language, and 
swange land and nations, and proceeds to 


detail the inconveniences arising from the 
practice; in which it provides remedy, 
by making it unlawful for any one to re- 
ceive the profits of the benefices for them, 
or to remit, or account to them for the 
same. 

The 16th Richard the Second, (1392) 
chap. 5, act of premunire for purchasing 
bulls, recites, that by the law of the realm 
persons have been used to sue in the 
King’s courts, to recover their present- 
ments to benefices, to which they had 
right to present, and upon obtaining judg- 
ment, the bishops, &c. having the institu- 
tion of the benefices, have been bound to 
carry the judgment into effect; but of 
late, divers processes have been made by 
the bishop of Rome, and censures of ex- 
communication passed upon certain bis 
shops, for carrying the said judgments 
into effect; to the open disherison of 
the crown, and destruction of the king’s 
dignity, further recites, that a report 
had been raised, that the bishop of 
Rome was about to translate prelates in 
the realm, without the king’s knowledge 
and consent, contrary to the statutes of 
“the realm, so that the crown of England, 
which hath been in no earthly subjection, 
but immediately subject to God, in all 
matters touching the regality of the same 
crown, and to none other, should be sub- 
mitted to the Pope, and the laws of the 
realm be by him defeated. 

The 2d section records a declaration of 
the Commons and Peers, temporal and spi- 
ritual, that the matters recited are against 
the right and dignity of the crown, and 
enacts that persons offending by suing, 
or purchasing at Rome any translations, 
processes, sentences of excommunication, 
bulls, or other instruments, against the 
king, his crown, regality, or realm, as is 
aforesaid, and who bring the same within 
the realm, and receive or make notification 
thereof, or any other execution thereof, 
within or without the realm, shall be put 
out of the king’s protection, shall forfeit 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements, 
and be attached by their bodies, and 
brought before the king and his council to 
answer, to be otherwise proceeded against 
according to law, for derogation of the 
king’s crown and dignity. 

Under Henry the 4th, like pains were 
by several statutes to be inflicted upoh 
such as procured from the bishop of Rome 
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the separation between the monarch and 
the holy see; for in enacting those very 


though, to remark here, that personal mo- 
tives had an additional sway, in creating 





exemptions from obedience, regular or 
ordinary, and from payment of tythes; 
and these statutes against the usurpation 
of the see of Rome, made in the time of 
Roman Catholic princes, with the express 
assent of the bishops and prelates of the 
realm, were continued in force ever since ; 
so that the acts in Henry the 8th and 
queen Elizabeth, against appeals to Rome, 
and in confirmation of the regalia and su- 
premacy of the crown, in matters eccle- 
siastical, were no more than an affirmance 
of the common law, as it had been used 
and practised in the time of their royal 
progenitors. 

By the Ist of Henry the 7th, the king 
alone, and none but the king, can grant 
to a place the privilege of a sanctuary. 

9th Henry the 7th, the king alone, and 
none but the king, can found a spiritual 
corporation. And as the law adjudged 
them high offenders who brought in these 
bulls themselves, so when they were pro- 
duced in any of the king’s courts, they 
had no allowance or estimation at all. 
For though by the law an excommunicate 
person doth stand disabled, and is not to 
be answered in any action till he be as- 
solved by the bishop who pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against him ; 
yet when the Pope’s -excommunications, 
under the leaden seals, were shewn forth 
in any of the king’s courts, they were 
never allowed to disable such as were 
plaintiffs in any action, but were ever re- 
jected, as being of no validity in these 
kingdoms, as is reported every where in 
the ancient books of the years of Edward 
the 3rd, Richard the 2d, Henry the 4th, 
Henry the 6th, and Henry the 7th; 
whereof no student of the law is ignorant. 

By the ancient common law, a writ of 
prohibition was awarded against such as 
did sue any subject in the court of Rome; 
and such suits and appeals are likewise 
prohibited by particular statutes, enacted 
in this kingdom, in the time of Henry the 
6th and Henry the 7th. 

24th Henry the 8th, chap. 12. (1532). 
Appeals to Rome disallowed. 

Power and right of the king’s courts, 
spiritual and temporal, in all matters be- 
longing to their respective jurisdictions 
is provided for. 

25th of Henry the 8th, cap. 19. (1533.) 
The clergy not to enact any canons, con- 
stitutions, or ordinances, without the con- 





sent of the king, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment. 

No canons to be carried into execution 
which are repugnant to the King’s pre. 
rogative, or laws of the realm. 

No appeals to Rome allowed, 

Persons appointed to review the canons, 

25th of Henry the 8th, c. 20. Provides 
for the mode of electing and consecrating 
archbishops and bishops; and restrains 
from paying first-fruits to Rome. 

Chap. 2ist, entitled, «* An Act .con- 
cerning Peter-pence dispensations.” 

Ist Sect. recites, “ Forasmuch as your 
Majesty is supreme head of the Church 
of England, as the prelates and clergy of 
your realm, representing the said Church 
in their synods and convocations, have 
recognized ;” and proceeds to enact, that 
in future all pensions, censes, portions, 
and Peter-pence, such as used to be taken 
by, or on behalf of the bishop of Rome, 
shall surcease, and never more be levied. 

Section 2d. That neither his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, nor any of his sub- 
jects, shall in future sue to the said bishop 
of Rome for licences, dispensations, fa- 
culties, or other grants of any kind what- 
ever, for any cause or matter whatever, 
for which such licences, &c. have hereto- 
fore been obtained; but in future the 
archbishop of Canterbury is to grant such 
licences, &c. 

5th Sect. The archbishop is not te 
grant licences, &c. for matters unwonted, 
or unaccustomary, without the consent of 
the king in council first obtained. 

17th Sect. If the archbishop refuse or 
deny granting the dispensations or li- 
cences to persons reasonably entitled to 
have them, the lord chancellor shall, upon 
complaint being made to him, issue the 
king’s writ, requiring of the archbishop 
the reason of his refusal, and if necessary 
shall issue his injunctions to the arch- 
bishop. ? 

19th Sect. declares, That it is not in- 
tended to decline or vary from Christ’s 
Church in any matter of the Catholic 
faith ; but to make an ordinance by po- 
licies necessary to suppress vice, and to 
preserve the peace of the realm; not 
seeking for relief or remedy upon worldly 
and human laws elsewhere than in the 
king, who ought to have an imperial power 
and authority thereon. 

22nd Sect. Inflicts the penalty of pre- 
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laws, it was positively decreed, that no- 
thing as to the faith was to be altered.* 

Queen Mary,t who repealed Henry’s 
statutes, prudently put this safeguard ;— 
that the pope’s bulls and briefs were 
merely to be confined to spirituals, with- 
out interfering either with the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom, or the independence 
of her subjects. 

Queen Elizabeth,{ her successor, who 








munire on those who sue to the court at 
Rome, or obey processes from thence. 

* 26th Henry the Sth, c. 1. (1534.) 
The king is made supreme head of the 
Church. The oath of supremacy was 
enacted in the reign of this king (Henry 
the 8th), a furious Roman Catholic; and 
the oath was approved of and taken by 
the whole body of bishops and clergy of 
England in convocation, and by all ranks 
and orders of men throughout the king- 
dom, very few excepted ; and was as uni- 
versally received and taken in Ireland, 
several years before any reformation of 
religion was either made or attempted in 
either kingdom. 

+ Ist of Edward the 6th, c. 12, Sect. 
6th. (1547.) Enacts heavy penalties on 
those who affirm by words or preaching, 
that the king is not supreme head of the 
Church, or that any other is; or to com- 
pass to depose him ; or to affirm that he 
ought not to be king. Sect. 7th. High 
treason to assert and preach, that the 
bishop of Rome is the supreme head of 
the Church ; or by writing, word, overt act 
or deed, to teach or enforce that any other 
than the king ought to be sovereign or 
supreme of this country. 

ft Ist and 2nd of Philip and Mary, 
chap. 8th, declares the Crown, Lords, and 
Commons, repentant for the schism and 
disobedience committed in this realm, and 
being again received into the Church of 
Rome; it repeals the several acts of 
Henry the 8th, and also the Ist of Edward 
the 6th, chap. 12, in part, as to the Pope’s 
Supremacy. Sect. 42, enacts, That al- 
though the title of supreme head of the 
Church of England could never be justly 
attributed to, or claimed by any king of 
the realm, yet the use of such titles should 
hot vitiate any deed or record in which 
such title is used. Sect. 53, enacts, That 
the ancient rights of the crown, existing 
before the statutes of Henry the sth, are 
not to be considered as derogated from ; 
and the Pope’s holiness, and the apostolic 
See, are restored to and are to enjoy the 
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cancelled the acts of Philip and Mary, and 
re-established the supremacy over the 
Church of England, was as much, if not 
more, actuated than her father, by mo- 
tives of personal security and the main- 
tenance of her crown; to which her atten- 
tion had been particularly called by Cle- 
ment the Seventh’s refusal to acknowledge 
king Henry the Eighth’s divorce from Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, prior to his marriage 
with her mother, and by an act the parlia- 
ment had passed, declaring her illegiti- 
mate, although afterwards revoked.* 

Still the Catholics, after Elizabeth had 
declared herself Protestant queen and go- 
verness of the Church, joined their sove- 
reign in resisting the forces which Sixtus 
the fifth had influenced Catholic princes 
to employ against her; so much so, that 
the Spanish admiral observed, that on 
landing he would make no distinction be- 





authority and jurisdiction they had prior 
to those acts of Henry the 8th, by virtue 
of the Pope’s supremacy, without diminu- 
tion or enlargement. 

This act is entitled, “ An Act for re- 
pealing the articles and provisions made 
against the apostolic see of Rome, since the 
20th year of king Henry the 8th; and for 
the establishment of all spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical possessions and hereditaments 
conveyed to the Jaity.”’ 

* Ist Elizabeth, chap. Ist, entitled, 
« An act to restore to the crown the an- 
cient jurisdiction over the state ecclesiasti- 
cal and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
powers repugnant to the same ;” revokes 
and repeals Ist and 2nd Philip and Mary, 
and revives statutes of Henry the 8th. 

Sect. 16th, enacts, That no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state or potentate, 
spiritual or temporal, shall have or enjoy 
any power, authority, jurisdiction, pre- 
eminence or privilege, spiritual or eccle- 
siastical, within the realm, but from 
henceforth the same shall be utterly abo~ 
lished. 

Sect. 19th, Directs the oath as to the 
supremacy. 

5th Elizabeth, chap. Ist, entitled, “ An 
act for the assurance of the Queen’s royal 
power over all estates and subjects within 
her dominions.” 

Sect. 2. Penalty of premunire against 
those who extol, set forth, maintain, or de- 
fend the authority, power, or jurisdiction 
of the see of Rome, heretofore claimed, 
used, or usurped within this realm, or the 
King’s dominions. 
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tween a Catholic and a Protestant, save 
what the point of a sword would have 
made between their flesh. 

As to the Papal infallibility, it is a doc- 
trine as absurd in itself, as pernicious in 
its consequences ;—the spurious child of 
arrogance, fostered by credulity, and nur- 
tured by servile adulation. The best in- 
formed Catholic divines do not acknow- 
ledge this principle as to the person of 
the Pope, but merely in the sense of the 
general Church; and as, by their tenets, 
the Church can never make a new article 
of faith, nor command any thing against 
the laws of God, so it can only declare 
what has been revealed. 

With regard to the spiritual rights of 
the Pope, the landmarks are erected, 
which cannot therefore be permitted to be 
removed: subordination in every society 
requires pre-eminence jn its rulers; but 
his will is not their creed. Any deviation 
from the laws of God, the rights of nature, 
or the faith of the fathers of the Church, 
would be a fatal rock, upon which the 
pontiff himself would split. 

These are the opinions of some Popes 
themselves; and history records the im- 
prisonment and excommunication of more 
than one, which must act as an extinguisher 
on these extravagant and dangerous as- 
sumptions, which have originated in the 
cowardly, ignorant, and interested views 
of sovereigns themselves, and have after- 
wards been abused,- and, from custom, 
claimed as a right by the worldly and 
crafty arts of ambitious and designing 
pontiffs. 

The only other serious political objec- 
tion, which has ever been violently urged 
against the Catholics, is the supposition of 
their not considering themselves obliged to 
keep faith with heretics. Their own es- 
pecial refutation given to this charge, in 
the most positive terms by the oath of al- 
legiance, which they take, is a sufficient 
contradiction to a stigma that has been 
thrown upon their character in times of 
religious controversies, when both parties 
seemed emulous which of the two should 
blacken the other the most*, 





* I. Is the Oath and Declaration pre- 
scribed by the British parliament of the 
31st of his present Majesty, and which is 
taken by all English Catholics. 

« T, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do 
profess the Roman Catholic religion.” 

« J, A. B. do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful, and bear 

1 





However, some opinions of Catholic qj. 
vines and jurists, as to this very point, will | 





true allegiance to his majesty king George 
the third, and him will defend to the utmog 
of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatsoever that shall be made 
against his person, crown, or dignity ; and 
I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose 
and make known to his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, all treasons and traitorous 
conspiracies which may be formed agains, ° 
him or them: and I do faithfully promise 
to maintain, support and defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the succession of the 
crown; which succession, by an act en- 
titled, An Act for the further limitation of 
the crown, and better securing the rights 
and liberties of the subject, is, and stands 
limited to the princess Sophia, electress 
and duchess dowager of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants; 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring 
any obedience or allegiance unto any 
other person claiming or pretending a 
right to the crown of these realms. And 
I do swear, that I do reject and detest a 
an unchristian and impious position, thatit 
is lawful to murder or destroy any person 
or persons whatsoever, for or under pre- 
tence of their being heretics or infidels; 
and also that unchristian and impious 
principle, that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics or infidels: and I further declare, 
that it is not an article of my faith; and 
that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the 
opinion, that princes, excommunicated by 
the Pope and council, or any authority of 
the see of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or any person whats 
ever; and I do promise, that I will no 
hold, maintain, or abet any such opinion, 
or any other opinions contrary to what 
is expressed in this declaration: and! 
do declare, that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hat, 
or ought to have, any temporal or citi 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre 
eminence, directly, or indirectly, within 
this realm: .and I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and de- 
clare, that I do make this declaration, am 

every part thereof, in the plain and ordi 
nary sense of the words of this oath, with 
out any evasion, equivocation, or menta 

reservation whatever, and without aly 
dispensation already granted by the Popé 
or any authority of the see of Roms 
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Justinian declares, that he acts contrary 
to the law,—who, confining himself to 





or any person whatever, and without 
thinking that I am, or can be, acquitted 
before God or man, or absolved of this de- 
claration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope, or any other person or authority 
whatsoever, shall dispense with, or annul 
the same, or declare that it was null or 
yoid_—-So help me God.” 


II. The Oaths and Declarations pre- 
scribed by the Acts of the Irish Par- 
liament to Irish Roman Catholics, 


The first is the oath of allegiance and 
declaration, prescribed by the Irish act of 
the 13th and 14th of his present Majesty ; 
and is taken by all Irish Roman Catholics. 

«J, A, B. do take Almighty God, and 
hisonly son Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, to 
witness, that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to our most gracious sove- 
reign lord king George the third, and him 
will defend to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts what- 
soever that shall be made against his per- 
son, crown, and dignity; and I will do 
my utmost endeavour to disclose and make 
known to his Majesty, and his heirs, all 
treasons and traitorous conspiracies, which 
may be formed against him or them; 
and I do faithfully promise to maintain, 
support, and defend, to the utmost of my 
power, the succession of the crown in his 
Majesty’s family, against any person or 
persons whatsoever, hereby utterly re- 
houncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto the person taking upon 
himself the style and title of Prince of 
Wales, in the life-time of his father, and 
who since his death is said to have assum- 
ed the style and title of king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the name of Charles 
the third, and to any other person claim- 
ing, or pretending a right to the crown of 
these realms; and I do swear that I do 
reject and detest, as unchristian and im- 
pious to believe, that it is lawful to murder 
or destroy any person or persons whatso- 
ever, for or under pretence of their being 
heretics, and also that unchristian and im- 
Pious principle that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics: I further declare, that it is 
no article of my faith, and that I do re- 
Nounce, reject, and abjure, the opinion 
that princes excommunicated by the Pope 
and council, or by any authority of the 
see of Rome, or by any authority what- 
foever, may be deposed or murdered by 


\ 





their subjects, or by any person whatso- 
ever; and I do promise, that I will not hold, 
maintain, or abet, any such opinion, or any 
other opinion, contrary to what is expressed 
in this declaration: and I do declare, that 
I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, or pre-eminence, directly or indi- 
rectly, within this realm; and I do so- 
lemnly in the presence of God, and of his 
only Son Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, pro- 
fess, testify, and declare, that I do make 
this declaration, and every part thereof, 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation what- 
ever, and without any dispensation already 
granted by the Pope, or any authority of 
the see of Rome, or any person whatever, 
and without thinking that I am, or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved 
of this declaration, or any part thereof, 
although the Pope, or any other person or 
persons or authority whatsoever, shall dis- 
pense with or annul the same, or declare 
that it was null and void from the begin- 
ning.——So help me God.” 

The next is the oath and declaration 
prescribed by the Irish act of the 33d of 
his present Majesty, and is taken by all 
Irish Roman Catholics, wishing to entitle. 
themselves to the benefit of that act. 

«J, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do 
profess the Roman Catholic religion.” 

«1, A. B. do swear that I do abjure, 
condemn, and detest, as unchristian and 
impious, the principle that it is lawful to 
murder, destroy, or any ways injure any 
persons whatsoever, for or under the pre- 
tence of being a heretic: and I do declare 
solemnly before God, that I believe that 
no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused, by or 
under pretence or colour that it was done 
either for the good of the Church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever. I also declare, that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am 
I thereby required to believe or profess 
that the Pope is infallible, or that I am 
bound to obey any order, in its own nature 
immoral, though the Pope, or any eccle- 
siastical power, should issue or direct such 
order ; but on the contrary, I hold that it 
would be sinful in me to pay any respect 
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the letter, acts contrary to the spirit and 
interzst of it; and whosvever, to excuse 
himself, endeavours fraudulently to illude 
the true sense of a law, by a rigorous at- 
tachment to the word of it, shal] not es- 
cape its penalties by such prevarications*. 

S. Isidorus, apud Gratianum, states, 
whoever swears, must do it according to 
the intention of him to whom he swears, 
let the mode and form of the expression 
be what it will+. 

In the general council of Constance, 
even where the conduct of that assembly 
towards Huss is cited by Protestants, in 





or obedience thereto: I further declare, 
that I do not believe that any sin what- 
ever committed by me, can be forgiven, 
at the mere will of any Pope, or any 
priest, or of any person or persons what- 
soever, but that sincere sorrow for past 
sins, a firm and ‘sincere resolution to avoid 
future guilt and to atone to Ged, are pre- 
vious and indispensable requisites to estab- 
lish a well-founded expectation of forgive- 
ness, and that any person who receives 
absolution without these previous requi- 
sites, so far from obtaining thereby any 
remission of his sins, incurs the additional 
guilt of violating a sacrament: and 1 do 
swear that I will defend, to the uttermost 
of my power, the settlement and arrange- 
ment of property in this country, as estab- 
lished by the laws now in being: I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent Church establishment, for the purpose 
of substituting a Catholic establishment in 
its stead: and I do solemnly swear, that 
I will not exercise any privilege to which 
lam or may become entitled, to disturb 
and weaken the Protestant religion and 
Protestant government in this kingdom. 
So help me God.” 

All our English Protestant colonies 

in America revolted and joined France, 
while Catholic Canada was the only 
place which preserved its fidelity, in 
which France could not get a footing, and 
the only peopled American colony which 
now belongs to us. 
. * « Non dubium est in lege commit- 
tere eum qui verba legis amplexus con- 
tra legis nititur voluntatem: nec pznas 
incertas legibus evitabit, qui se contra juris 
sententiam, szva prerogativa verborum 
fraudulenter excusat.” Justinian. 

+ ‘* Quacunque arte verborum quisque 
jurat Deus, tamen qui conscientiz testis 
est, ita hoc accipit, sicut ille qui juratur 
intelligit.” Isidorus apud Gratianum. 








proof of the accusation, urged against Ca. 
tholics, for breach of faith to Heretics, 
Pope Martin the fifth declared, that it is 
not lawful for a man to perjure himself on 
any account, even for the faith ; it further 
adds, “ let the persons suspected be asked, 
whether he, or she, does not think that all 
wilful perjury, committed upon any occa- 
sion whatsoever, for the preservation of 
one’s life, or another man’s, or even for 
the sake of faith, is a mortal sin.” 

If any additional contradiction were re- 
quisite, the behaviour of the illustrious 
empress, Maria Theresa, towards her Pro. 
testant subjects in Hungary, must satisfy 
the most cavillingdisposition, as to the sin- 
cerity and strictness with which a Catholic 
princess fulfilled her promises, made to 
body of men, commonly called Heretics, 
in the hour of distress. 

That magnanimous heroine, surrounded 
on all sides by numerous and powerful 
foes, ready to invade her dominions, and 
to make her captive,—armed the softer 
and more delicate feelings of her sex with 
a manly and martial firmness. She took 
in her arms her infant son, and shewing 
him to her subjects of every description, 
“« Behold your prince,” says she, “ unable 
to guard you; defend hisrights; and when 
he shall be able to sway the sceptre, the 
grateful remembrance of your services 
shall procure you his favour, love, and 
protection.” 

Her Protestant subjects of Hungary 
flocked to her banners, and, as a reward 
of their loyalty, she repealed the restrice 
tive laws which former sovereigns had 
enacted ; she made it high treason to mo- 
lest them in the exercise of their religion; 
this toleration Maria Theresa began in her 
hereditary kingdoms, and Joseph the se- 
cond completed the emancipation all over 
his dominions, by restoring his Christian 
subjects, of every denomination, to the 
freedom and rights of citizens. 

How different the conduct observed by 
this great princess, contrasted with the 
policy of our Queen Anne towards het 
Irish subjects. She gave the death-blow 
to the Catholics, for having fought in her 
father’s cause, before they could have any 
notion that she would wield the sceptre, 
which had dropped from his feeble and 
enervated hands, and even riveted the 
chains of the dissenters, who had procured 
her succession, by the previous exaltation 
of her brother-in-law to the throne*. 





* Ist of Anne, stat. 11, cap. 1. 
«An Act for enlarging the time for taking 
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The Protestants, under king William, 
fought much, for what the Catholics now 
humbly solicit—Emancipation. 

James* proceeded on the same plan-in 





the oath of abjuration; and also for re- 
capacitating and indemnifying such per- 
sons as have not taken the same by a time 
to be appointed ; and for the further secu- 
rity of her majesty’s person, and the suc- 
cession of the crown in the Protestant line: 
and for extinguishing the hopes of the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 
tenders, and their open and secret abet- 
tors.” 

3dSect. High treason to attempt, by 
overt act or deed, to alter the succession. 

The remaining clauses of the Act ex- 
tend to Ireland, the provisions (enacted in 
England) for persons holding offices there, 
taking the oaths and declaration of the 
13th William the third, cap.6, and Ist of 
Anne, stat. 1, cap. 22, and 3d of William 
and Mary, cap. 2. 

10th Sect. No peer or commoner to sit 


in Irish parliament, without taking and 
subscribing the oath and declaration pre- 
scribed by 3d William and Mary, cap. 2. 


* 2d James the first, cap. 4, (1604) 
entitled, “ An Act for the due execution 
of the statutes against Jesuits, seminary 
priests, and such like other priests, and 
recusants,’”” 

ist Sect. All the statutes of, Elizabeth 
on this subject are to be strictly obeyed 
and enforced. 

2d Sect. A recusant conforming him- 
self to the Church is discharged from pe- 
nalties, 

3d Sect. His heir not being a recusant 
and conforming to the Church, and taking 
the oaths, is discharged from the penalties 
arising from his ancestor’s recusancy. 

6th Sect. Persons sending a child, or 
other person, abroad for the purpose of 
instruction and education in the Popish 
religion, to forfeit £.100. for each offence ; 
and the child or person so sent, made 
liable to the various disabilities. 

7th Sect. Persons already abroad for 
this purpose, to return within twelve 
months, or to be subject to various disa- 
bilities. A provision made for these who 
do return. : 

8th Sect. No woman or child under 
twenty-one years of age, except sailors or 
ship boys ,or apprentices, or factors of 
‘ome merchant, that be permitted to pass 
over the seas without a licence from the 
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England, as has been unfortunately too 
much the system observed in Ireland 
afterwards, in spite of the treaty, or rather 
armistice of Limerick. This dreadful 
code of oppression was manifestly the 
effect of national hatred against the con- 
guered nation, whom the victors were in- 
clined to trample upon. They were not 
the effects of their fears, but of their secu 
rity. What was done then, was not done, 





king’s council, upon pain that the officer 
of the port, who allows them to pass, shall 
forfeit the office and his goods and chat. 
tels; the owner of the ship which carries 
them forfeiting the vessel; and twelve 
months imprisonment to the master of the 
ship, and forfeiture of goods. 

9th Sect. Penalty of 40s, per diem 
upon any one keeping a school, or being a 
schoolmaster out of any of the colleges or 
universities; unless it be‘Some public or 
free grammar school, or in the house of 
some nobleman or gentleman, not being a 
recusant; or the schoolmaster being li- 
censed by the ordinary, penalty attaches 
to the schoolmaster, as well as the person 
who maintains him. ( 

The 3d of James the first, cap. 4. (1605) 
entitled “ An Act for the better dis- 
covery and repressing Popish recusants,” 
enacts divers penalties on recusants. 

15th Sect. Contains the oath of obe- 
dience, which is required by all persons. 
Power is given to magistrates to call upon 
persons to declare on oath, whether they 
are recusants or not; and torequire every 
one to take the oath; and heavy penal- 
ties enacted against those who refuse. 

Further provisions and penalties are en- 
acted by the statute which immediately 
follows, viz. 34 James the first, cap. 5. 

The 7th, James the first, cap. 6. (1609,) 
entitled, « An Act for administering the 
oath of allegiance and reformation of mare 
ried women recusants.” 

2d Sect. Every person above eigh- 
teen years of age, to take the oath set 
forth in 3d of James the first, cap. 4, be- 
fore the persons specified in the following 
sections : 

26th Sect. Any person refusing to take 
the oath, when required, according to the 
form set forth in the act, to be committed 
to prison till the assizes, or quarter ses- 
sions, when the oath is to be again tendered 
publicly, and on refusal, they incur the pe« 
nalty of a premunire, except married wo~ 
men, who are to be committed to prison 
till they take the oath, 

(2 P) 
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in the spirit of a contest between two re- 
ligious factions, but between two adverse 
nations*, 





* The Ist of William and Mary, cap. 6, 
(1688) appoints the coronation oath; the 
form of which is as follows :—The Arch- 
bishop or Bishop shall say, “ Will you 
solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
people of this kingdom of England, and the 
dominions thereto belonging, according 
to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and 
the laws and customs of the same?” ‘The 
King and Queen shall say, ‘I solemnly 
promisesotodo.” @. « Will youto your 
power cause law and justice in mercy to be 
executed in all your judgments?” A. «I 
will”? 2. « Will you to the utmost of 
your power maintain the Jaws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion established 
by law? and will you preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
the churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law 
do or shal! appertain unto them or any of 
them?” A. « All thisI promise to do.” 
Then the King and Queen shall say; 
« The things which I have here before 
promised, I will perform and keep. So 
help me God.” 


The Ist of William and Mary, cap. 8, 
(1688) entitled, “ An Act for abrogating 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
appointing others,” 


3d Sect. The oaths to be taken in 
same manner as the former ones; and the 
following clauses enact penalties and dis- 
abilities in the same way as the for- 
mer acts. 

9th Sect. The oaths to be tendered at 
three different periods, and on the third 
refusal, the party to be deemed a Popish 
recusant convict; and to suffer all pains 
and penalties accordingly. 

The Ist of William and Mary, cap. 9, 
immediately following, provides for re- 
moving Papists 10 miles from London, &c. 

The Ist of William and Mary, cap. 15, 
entitled, “ An Act for better securing the 
government, and disarming Papists, and re- 
puted Papists.” 

No Papist or reputed Papist refusing to 
take the oaths, &c. to be allowed to keep 
arms ; or to possess a horse above 5/. in 
value. ' 

5th and 6th Sect. enacts penalty of fine 
and imprisonment on those who do not 
deliver up their arms within ten days 
after refusing to take the oaths; or shall 
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The revolution in the two countries 
operated in opposite ways; for, in Eng. 
land it was the struggle of the great body. 
of the people for the establishment of their 
liberties, against the efforts of a small face 
tion, who would have oppressed them; 
whilst in Ireland, it was the establishment 
of the power of a faction, at the sacrifice of 
the civil liberties and property of the far 
greater part of the people; and at the 
expence of the whole. 

And here it may not be amiss to state, 
that it was acommon saying with the non- 
jurors at that time, that the Pope was one 
of the innocent causes of the Revolution ; 
for at the congress, in 1690, the English 
minister joined with the others in making 
a solemn declaration, in which they pro- 
tested before God, that their intentions 
were never to make peace with Lewis the 
Fourteenth, until he had made reparation 
to the holy see, for whatever he had acted 
against it; and until he had annulled all 
his infamous proceedings against the holy 
father, Innocent the Twelfth. 





hinder or disturb the persons who come to 
search for their arms. ; 

Ist of William and Mary, cap. 26. “ Act 
to vest in the two Universities the presen- 
tations of benefices belonging to Papists.” 

Ist of William. and Mary (2d session} 
cap. 2. “ Act declaring the rights and li- 
berties of the subject, and settling the sucs 
cession of the crown.” 

3d Sect. appoints the new oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy. 

9th Sect. Papists. are debarred the 
crown. ~ 

3d William and Mary, cap. 2. (1691) 
« Act for abrogating the oath of supremacy 
in Ireland ; and appointing other oaths.” 
This extends the provisions of the several 
former acts, as to oaths, penalties, and 
disabilities, to Ireland, as well as England, 

11th and 12th William the third, cap. 
4. (¥700) « Act for preventing the further 
growth, of Popery.” : 

Ist Sect. 100/. reward for apprehending 
and convicting any Popish bishop or priest, 
saying mass. : 

3d Sect. Inflicts perpetual imprison- 
ment on the priest 30 convicted. 

4th Sect. Papists not taking the oaths 
(3uth Charles the second, cap. 2,) within 
six months after eighteen years of age, to 
be incapable of taking or inheriting lands. . 

5th Sect. Act not to extend to saying 
mass in a foreign minister’s house, so as he 
be not a natural born subject. 
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When government subsisted, as it for- 
merly did, in an estate of its own, with 
jarge personal property, and inconsider- 
able revenues drawn from the industry of 
the subject, then the offices which existed 
insuch an establishment were fairly and 
justly at the disposal of the state. Of 
course no €xclusive predilection could 
then be called a proscription; as it was 
justified by the salaries being paid ovt of 
the territorial revenues of the sovereign, 
and that almost the whole produce of a 
man’s diligent and honest exertions, re- 
mained in his pocket, for the maintenance 
and support of his family. But times al- 
ter; and now that the wholeestablishment, 
by a variety of causes not necessary to be 
examined at present, is from private con- 
tribution, the relative position between 
the government and the subject also 
changes. 

Ifa great portion of the labours of indi- 
viduals goes to the commonwealth, and is 
again by the state refunded to its members 
through the medium of places and employ- 
ments; in this revolving and renovating 
principle, from the private to the public, 
and from the public fund back again to 
the private purse, the families who contri- 
bute to the exigencies of governmentare in- 
demnified, and a fair balance struck be- 
tween them. 

Should, therefore, a large body of the 
people, more numerous than many foreign 
independant nations, be excluded from 
the returning share of their labours, the 
withholding this circulation from them is 
oppressive in the extreme; and amounts 
in effect to nothing less than a triple or 
quadruple taxation, which cannot fail, un- 
less compensated for in another way, such 
as by an exoneration from imposts, to be 
most keenly felt by them. 

This I fear ministers will not be willing 
to admit, as I am perfectly satisfied that in 
spite of their religious scruples, provided 
the millions come into the treasury, they 
will: not feel inclined to make any nice 
distinction, still less an objection, upon the 
score of their being the produce, either of 
an industrious Catholic, or an active Pro- 
testant, 

In drawing a parallel betwixt the opi- 
Nions professed in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth and the present times, a cele- 
brated historian remarks, that the Com- 
mons made a sacrifice to the queen more 
difficult to obtain than that of any articles 
of faith ; they voted a subsidy of four shil- 
lings in the pound on land ; ‘and two shil- 
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lings and eight-pence on moveables, toge. 
ther with two fifteenths. 

Now, it appears, that upon the princi- 
ples ministers are at present proceeding, 
they are equally disposed to put the good 
will of the people to the test on the lat- 
ter point, whilst they seem fully determin- 
ed to shut the door of toleration on the 
other. 

However I may deplore the narrow 

policy of the country, which has so long 
forced Catholics who are anxious to distin- 
guish themselves in a more eminent de- 
gree, and to gain a livelihood in more 
exalted situations than is allowed them in 
their native land, to seek a home abroad 
where a similarity of religion made their 
residence more acceptable to them—still 
this negative consolation was afforded 
them. . 
At present, indeed, the actual state of 
Europe, and the necessary changes which 
the revolution in France has produced, 
have deprived them even of this malan- 
choly resource. For as loyal subjects, 
which I have always found Catholics to be, 
they must ever abhor serving a tyrant, 
and a people, whose sole object is the an- 
nihilation and ruin of their mother-coun- 
try: besides, if any one should be inconsi- 
derate enough to make the attempt, the 
laws, upon the discovery, would declare 
him treasonable. 

Now to deprive a man of the power and 
liberty of acquiring a fortune or existence 
by honest means, is robbing him of the 
rights of nature, more valuable even than 
life itself; and, therefore, to him who 
suffers, whether it be by the hand of jus- 
tice, or by the hand of oppression, it is 
equally the same, and neither gilds the 
pill, nor sweetens the bitterness of the 
draught. 

Our constitution is not made for great, 
general, and pyoscriptive exclusions : 
sooner or later it will and must destroy 
them; or they will destroy the constitu- 
tion. 


Immodicis brevis est setas, et rara senectus. 


In the Magna Charta it is provided, 
that no man shall be disseized of his liber- 
ties and free customs, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or the law of the land ; mean- 
ing clearly for some proved crime tried 
and adjudged. 

Neither heaven nor man has granted a 
power to punish any one but malefactors, 
and no one is less open to such an accu- 
sation, than he who follows the dictates of 
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his conscience. To him it is the oracle 
of the Divinity; in abiding by its pre- | 
scription he imagines to please his Creator ; 
mistaken, perhaps he may be, but a mis- 
take is not a crime. 

The magistrate who punishes an honest 
peaceable man for following the religion 
of his education, and the dictates of his 
conscience ; and the legislators who au- 
thorise him to do so, both forget themselves, 
and the rights of mankind. 

We are men, and must live among men, 
and must make and claim merciful allow- 
ances for the errors of fallible and pec- 
cable beings, and for that renitency of our 
nature against coercion, which, if well 
disciplined, and well directed, is in fact 
the origin of all liberty. 

Magna Charta regards the civil rights 
and liberties of the subject, as mucha 
fundamental part of the constitution, as 
the establishment of the Church of England 
was thought; either in the act of king 
William or queen Anne. ‘ 

It was not a fundamental part of the 
Act of Settlement, at the Revolution, that 
the state should be Protestant without any 
qualification. 

In no other country in the world, is the 
religion so peculiarly defined as in this ; 
for till within these few years, a signature 
of thirty-seven out of thirty-nine articles 
was absolutely necessary for the toleration 
of any other Protestant sect. 

Now the power that could jremove the 
tests from dissenting Protestants, was not 
authorised to exercise it more for the one 
sect than for the other; and, therefore, 
the Catholics ought to have been equally 
included in this relief; for the legisla- 
ture did not, beyond a doubt, mean to 
guard the Church in one part only, and 
to leave her defenceless and exposed in 
every other. 

There is no disability that affects any 
other class of dissenters which affects not 
equally the Roman Catholics, whilst there 
are several disabilities to which the latter 
are liable, but do not in any respect affect 
the former. 

I should have gone into more particu- 
Jars, my lords, had I not wished to con- 
fine myself most strictly to the question, 
in as far as it relates to the security of 
the state, and which, I think, I have 
pretty nearly explained; for as to the 
other parts of the Oath of Allegiance, 
the family of the Stuarts being extinct, 
renders it in fact a dead letter of the law. 

Unwilling as I am to oppress any indi- 
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vidual, and still less to stir up the ashes of 
an illustrious and unfortunate family, which 
is now no more; this reflection, however, 
presses itself so forcibly upon my mind, 
that I cannot refrain expressing it :— 

That the Catholics did every thing for 
the Stuarts upon the principles of heredi- 
tary and indefeasible right; and that they 
did nothing for the Catiolics except op 
pressing them, and more particularly the 
Irish of that persuasion. 

In the reigns of both the Charles’, the 
Roman Catholics of England are allowed to 
have been loyal, and sometimes suffered 
for their loyalty ; yet it was in the latter 
of these reigns, without any insurrection 
or plot on the side of the Catholics, that 
new laws were pessed against them, and 
the Test and Corporation Acts made atest 
of their fidelity.* This persecution was 





* By the 3d Charles 1, c. 2, entitled 
“ An Act to restrain the passing or send- 
ing any to be possibly bred beyond the 
seas.’ Whoever goes himself, or sends 
another beyond the seas, to be trained up 
in Popery, shall be disabled from suing, 
&c. shall lose all his goods, and forfeit all 
his lands, &c. for life. 

By the 25th Charles 2, c. 2,(1672) en- 
titled “« An Act to prevent danger which 
may arise from Popish recusants.”’ 

All persons, as well peers as common. 
ers, who have any office, civil or military, 
or receive pay, salary, or wages, under 
any grant or ‘patent from the king—or 
shall have command, or place of trust, 
from or under the king, or by his authority, 
or authority derived from him, within the 
realm—or shall be in the household—or 
shall be in the service or employ of his 
majesty, or his royal highness the duke 
of York, and residing in London, or within 
thirty miles distance, shall appear within a 
certain time in the court of Chancery, or 
King§s-bench, and there take the several 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance ; or the 


-oaths may be taken at the quarter sessions: 


and the respective officers aforesaid shall, | 
within a certain time, take the sacrament 
according to the forms of the Established 
Church. 

Sect. 2d. Provides for taking these oaths, 
and receiving the sacrament, by persons 
who may thenceforth be appointed to any 
office, &c. 

Sect. 4th. All persons refusing or neg 
lecting to take the oaths, and receiving the 
sacrament, rendered and declared incapa, 
ble of holding any office, 
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systematically carried on from the reign 
of king James down to that of queen Anne 
jucluded. 
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Therefore all attachment must have 
ceased ; besides, the sovereign who in the 
hour of danger deserts his throne through 





Sect. 5th. Any person continuing to 
hold and execute his office, after neglect 
or refusal to take the oaths and the saera- 
ment, is rendered incapable of suing in 
courts of law or equity, of being a guar- 
dian to a child, executor or administrator 
of any person, or taking any legacy or 
deed of gift ; and shall forfeit 500/. 

Sect. 8. If any person not bred up from 
infancy by his parents in the Popish re- 
ligion, and professes himself a Popish re- 
cusant, shall educate his child in the Po- 
pish religion, he shall, upon conviction, 
be thenceforth disabled from bearing any 
office of trust or profit, in church or state, 
until he shall be reconciled to the Church 
of England, shall take the oaths aforesaid, 
and receive the sacrament. 

Sect. 9. Provides that persons taking 
the oaths shall, at the same time, sign a 
declaration that they do not believe the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

«],4.B. do declare that I do believe 
there is not any transubstantiation in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in the 
elements of bread and wine, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person what- 
soever.” But there is this proviso— 
“that neither this act, nor any thing 
therein contained, shall extend, be judged 
or interpreted, any ways to hurt or preju- 
dice the peerage of any peer of this realm, 
orto take away any right, power, privi- 
lege, or profit, which any person (being a 
peer of this realm) hath or ought to enjoy 
by reason of his peerage, either in time of 
parliament or otherwise ; or to take away 
creation-money or bills of impost ; nor to 
take away, or make void, any pension or 
salary, granted by his majesty to any per- 
son for valuable and sufficient considera- 
tion for life, lives or years, other than 
such as relate to any office or to any place | 
of trust under his majesty, and other than 
pensions of bounty or voluntary pensions ; 
nor to take away, or make void, an 
estate of inheritance, granted by his Ma- 
jesty, or any of his predecessors, to any 
person or persons, of or in any lands, rents, 
tithes and hereditaments, not being offices ; 
hor to take away, or make void, any pen- 
sion or salary already granted by his ma- 
jesty to any person who was instrumental 
in the happy preservation of his sacred 
majesty, after the battle of Worcester in 
the year 1651, until his Majesty’s arrival 





beyond the seas; nor to take away, or 
make void, the grant of any office or offices 
of inheritance, or any fee, salary, or re- 
ward, for executing such office or offices, 
or thereto any way belonging, granted by 
his majesty, or any his predecessors, to, or 
enjoyed, or which shall hereafter be en- 
joyed by any person or persons who shall 
refuse or neglect to take the said oaths, or 
either of them, or to receive the sacrament, 
or to subscribe the declaration mentioned 
in this act, in manner therein expressed : 
nevertheless so as such person or persons, 
having or enjoying any such office or 
offices of inheritance, do, and shall substi- 
tute and appoint his or their sufficient 
deputy or deputies (which such officer or 
officers, respectively, are hereby empow- 
ered from time to time to make or change, 
any former law or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding) to exercise the said office 
or offices, until such time as the person or 
persons, having such office or offices, shall 
voluntarily, in the court of Chancery, be- 
fore the lord chancellor or lord keeper for 
the tinre being, or in the court of King’s- 
bench, take the said oaths, and receive 
the sacrament, and subscribe the said de- 
claration, from time to time, as they shall 
happen to be so appointed, in manner 
as by this act such officers, whose depu-~ 
ties they be, are appointed to do; and so 
as such deputies be, from time-to time, 
approved of by the king’s majesty under 
the privy signet: but that all and every 
the peers of this realm shall have, hold, 
and enjoy what is provided for as afore- 
said ; and all and every other person or 
persons before mentioned, denoted, or in- 
tended within this proviso, shall have, 
hold, and enjoy, what is provided for as 
aforesaid, notwithstanding any incapacity 
or disability mentioned in this act.” 

30th Charles the second, cap. 2, en- 
titled, «An Act for more effectually pre- 
serving the king’s person and government, 
by disabling Papists from sitting in either 
House of Parliament.” 

Sect. 1 and 2, provide no peer or com- 
moner shall sit in parliament, or vote 
therein, until he has taken the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, in manner 
pointed out by the act, and subscribed a 
declaration. 

3d Sect. Contains the declaration pre- 
scribed for this purpose. 
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fear, and flies for safety to a foreign coun- 
try, leaving his subjects to shift for them- 
selves, thus depriving them of their head 
when he is most wanted, virtually abdi- 
cates the crown, dissolves all ties of alle- 
giance, and consequently sanctions any 
act they may adopt for making a new 
election, by breaking his faith and forfeit- 
ing their confidence. 

, dt is a maxim of prudence, if not of 





«J, A. B. dosolemnly and sincerely, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, there is not any transub- 
stantiation of the elements of bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, at 
or after the consecration thereof by any. 
person whatsoever; and that the invoca- 
tion or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or 
any other saint, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, as they are now used in the Church 
of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. 
And I do solemnly, and in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, that I 
do make this declaration and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the words read unto me, as they are com- 
monly understood by English Protestants, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever, and with- 
out any dispensation already granted me 
for this purpose, by the Pope or any other 
authority, or person whatsoever, or with- 
out any hope of any such dispensation, 
from any person or authority whatsoever, 
or without thinking that I am or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved 
of this declaration or any part thereof, 
although the Pope or any other person or 
persons, or power whatsoever, should dis- 
pense with or annul the same, or declare 
that it was null or void from the be- 
ginning.” 

5th Sect. No peer or member of par- 
liament, who has not taken the oaths, and 
subscribed the declaration, and no Popish 
recusant shall come into the royal pre- 
sence. 

6th Sect. Persons offending, to be con- 
sidered Popish recusants convict, and sub- 
jected to the penalties and disabilities at- 
tending the same. 

7th Sect. Either House of Parliament 
may cause any of their members to make 
the preceding subscription and declaration 
on oath. 

10th Sect. Contains a provision, allow- 
ing the queen to retain eighteen Popish 
servants, 
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law, that no man should direct, what he 
has neither the power, capability, or in. 
clination, to defend or protect. Where 
no reasonable obstacle exists; that is to 
say, where no encroachment can be fear. 
ed, as we have always the means of creat. 
ing preventative laws, to secure the bul- 
wark of our own Church, upon which 
point I am most strenuous, and with which 
qualifications I wish clearly to be under- 
stood as giving my assent, I cannot see 
any danger as Jiable to ensue in acceding 
to the prayer contained in the Petition; 
especially when the greatest part of the 
tenets, and most of the ceremonies of both 
Churches, are so nearly allied, as to be 
considered by other Protestant sects as 
sisters of the same family; and ought, 
therefore, to be in constant harmony with 
each other. 

It is impossible for the legislators, who 
devise laws, to read in the minds of other 
men the doubts which may arise con- 
cerning the force and sense of some ex- 
pressions. Hence new acts are constantly 
made, amending and explaining former 
ones. 

Though we have not the same number 
of sacraments, yet, except one, we observe 
the forms of all the others; and although 
auricular confession is not enjoined, it is 
strongly recommended. 

And even in our service of the visitation 
of the sick, the complete absolution of the 
Catholic priests, copied word for word 
from their ritual, is to be found.—This 
same remark holds equally good with the 
greatest part of our liturgy.* 
































* The Visitation of the Sick. 
Then shall the minister examine whe- 












ther he repent him truly of his sins, and al 
be in charity with all the world ; exhort 0 
ing him to forgive from the bottom of his H 
heart all persons that have offended him, T 
and if he hath offended any other, to ask 
them forgiveness; and where he hath done 
injury or wrong to any man, that he make ; 
amends to the uttermost of his power. = 
Here shall the sick person be moved to ef 
make a special confession of his sins, if he 810 
feel his conscience troubled with any nip 





weighty matter. After which confession 
the priest shall absolve him (if he humbly 
and heartily desire it) after this sort. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who ‘hath left 
power to his Church to absolve all sinners 
who truly repent, and believe in him; 
his great mercy forgive thee thine offences, 
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Their canon Jaw is still, in a great mea- 
sure, the rule of our judications; we have 
our spiritual consistorial courts, decrees, 
and ceremonies from them. 

We have our subordinate church go- 
vernments; our primates, prelates, arch- 
bishops and bishops, deans, prebendaries, 
canons, and other dignities; provinces, 
dioceses, parishes ; cathedrals and com- 
mon churches; benefices, tithes, perqui- 
sites, Easter-dues, and free-will offerings. 

I am certainly not one of those, who 
can admit that discordance of religion is 
enough to render men unfit to act toge- 
ther in public stations. 

The legislators had better direct their 
tests against the political principles which 
they wish to exclude, than to encounter 
them through the medium of religious 
tenets. 

Montesquieu says, penal laws ought to 
be avoided in respect to religion; they 
imprint fear, it is true ; but as religion has 
also penal laws which inspire fear, the one 
is effaced by the other; and between 
these two different kinds of fear, the mind 
becomes hardened. 

Political disabilities, founded on a dif- 
ference of opinion in matters of religious 
belief, are ready instruments in the hands 
of the factious and disaffected; and such 
invidious and unjust distinctions must ever, 
more or less, keep up animosities destruc- 
tive of social happiness and social peace ; 
it is, therefore, just, expedient, and neces- 
sary, to remove them. 

Every day confirms this statement; and 
shews as well the impolicy, as the incon- 
sistency of our system. Did we not send 





and by his authority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Absolution of the Roman Catholic 
Priest is as follows : 


“.Miseriatur tui omnipotens Deus et di- 
missis peccatis tuis perducat té ad vitam 
eternam. Amen.” 

_ “ Indulgentiam, absolutionem, et remis- 
sionem peccatorum tuorum tribuat tibi om- 
hipotens, et misericors Dominus. Amen.” 

“ Dominus Noster Jesus Christus te ab- 
solvat; © ego auctoritate ipsius te absolvo 
ab omni vinculo excommunicationis (sus- 
Pensionis) et interdicti, in quantum pos- 
sum, et tu indiges. Deinde ego te absolvo 
® peccatis tuis, in nomine Patris 4. et 
Filli, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen.” 
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our troops to prop up in Italy what we 
constantly wish to extirpate, oppress, and 
coerce here? Did we not succour the Pope 
with our fleet and armies? Do we not act 
with, and assist the Portuguese and Spa- 
nish Catholics, endeavouring to protect 
them against the grasping ambition of 
France, which has aspired to monopolize 
all other powers in the world ;. or, at least, 
to make them subservient to her own po- 
litical views ? What are we fighting for? 
The maintenance and defence of Catholic 
religion and property all over Europe. 
Why then, my lords, at the very moment 
we are making these protestations and ex- 
ertions, in the same breath our acts at 
home belie the sincerity of them. 

My lords, I may be warm on the sub- 
ject, but I am pleading the cause of some 
millions of people, who are deprived of 
many rights of citizens, and of course the 
greatest part of their interests in the con- 
stitution, to which they were born ; which 
is certainly not conformable to the de- 
clared principles of the Revolution. 

I have heard it stated by some that this 
was not the moment for granting what 
they ask; my answer ‘to those persons is, 
that without limitations, which can only 
be taken into consideration when we go 
into a committee—certainly not. But if 
it be either a matter of prudence or right, 
the sooner this act of justice or grace is 
done the better. 

Others object that the moment is not fa- 
yourable, on account of the turbulence 
and disaffection of many ; to them it may 
be remarked,—that a man may possibly be 
mutinous-and seditious without any griev- 
ance; but no one will seriously assert, 
that when people are of a turbulent spirit, 
the best way to keep them in order is to 
furnish them with real cause of complaint. 

The Catholics being by far the most 
numerous body of men in Ireland, the of- 
fences against the laws must be most fre- 
quently found amongst them ; but the pu- 
nishment for such offences cannot war- 
rant any inference against that description 
of religion, or its influence upon politics. 
It is the crime, not the religion, of the 
criminal, which disturbs the peace of the 
state, and is punishable by law. 

My lords, I fear I have trespassed much 
upon your indulgence; but [ could not 
resist stating my opinions, which are the 
result of long reflection, and the warm in- 
terest I must constantly feel for every 
class of my fellow-subjects, and for none 
more particularly than for a respectable 
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and numerous body of men, whom, where- 
ever I have met them, I have constantly 
found warmly and truly attached to their 
sovereign and country, in spite of their 
disabilities; and no one can deny that 
civil incapacity is accompanied with dis- 
grace daring life, without even posthumous 
renown. 

Whenever I knew of an English, Scotch, 
or Irish seminary, existing on any part of 
the continent I happened to pass through, 
I made it a point constantly to visit them ; 
when the most unfeigned marks of devo- 
tion and attachment to my family, and to 
their countrymen, were, at all times, most 
unequivocally evinced. In many I have 
observed, and particularly at Rome, the 
pictures of their Majesties exhibited in 
their public halls, as an incontrovertible 
testimony of their loyalty and allegiance. 
These sentiments are the consequence of 
diligent, constant, and serious enquiry, and 
have been greatly influenced by deep and 
religious meditation. . 

Since the last time I ventured to intrude 
myself upon the attention of this House, 
domestic calamities and serious indisposi- 
tion have almost constantly visited me; it 
is in such moments as those, my lords, 
when it appeared a few instants would se- 
parate me for ever from this mortal life, 
and the hopes of a better consoled me in 
the hour of anguish and sorrow, that all 
prejudices cease, and that man views hu- 
man events, unbiassed by prepossession, in 
their true light, inspired with Christian 
charity, and calmed by a confident resig- 
nation on the mercy of the Omnipotent : 
at these times, when one may be almost 
said to stand face to face with one’s 
Creator, I have frequently asked myself, 
what preference I could urge in my fa- 
vour, to my Redeemer, over my fellow- 
creatures, in whose sight all well-inten- 
tioned and well-inclined men have an 
equal claim to his mercy? The answer of 
my conscience always was: Follow the di- 
rections of your Divine Master; love one 
another, and do not unto others what you 
would not have them do unto you: and 
upon this doctrine I am acting. 

The present life cannot be the boundary 
of our destination ; it is butthe first stage, 
the infancy of our existence ; it is a mino- 
ritv, during which we are to prepare for 
more noble occupations; and the more 
faithfully we discharge our duties here be- 
low, the more exalted will be the degree 
of protection and felicity we may hope to 
attain hereafter, 

How should I feel if I were excluded 
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from these civil rights, which are denied 
my fellow creatures ? 

This is a question that in my opinion can 
be answered but in one way; especially 
convinced as I am that civil immunities, 
guarded by mild and secure boundaries, 
cannot endanger either church or state, 

Lost, indeed, must that Church be, 
whose only existence could depend upon 
depriving any body of men, from a faithful 
and firm adherence to their own conscien- 
tious and religious opinions ; of their liber. 
ties and free customs, and reduce them to 
a state of civil servitude. 

Shevld the safety of the Church be ut- 
terly i. consistent with all the civil rights 
of the far larger part of the inhabitants of 
a country, that Church would be, not only 
in the most deplorable state, but likewise 
in the most imminent danger. 

Such are not, however, my fears, I con. 
fess ; and I trust that the time is not far 
distant, when the good sense and modera 
tion of all parties wills mutually yield; 
then, all exclusive systems will be blotted 
out from our civil code ; and the union of 
the two countries will not be found merely 
to exist in an act of parliament, but to 
dwell in the hearts of every Englishman 
and Irishman, under whatever civil or re 
ligious denomination it may be at present, 

Much, certainly, depend upon the Irish 
themselves. It is the duty of their em 
lightened nobility and gentry, to impress 
on the minds of the rest of their brethren, 
that it is by their own moderation and 
obedience, even for a time under their 
present difficulties and inconveniences; 
that they will acquire additional claimst 
the confidence of the legislature I will not 
say, as that they have sufficiently merited; 
but to their further kindness and conside 
ration.* The clergy should, after the de 

* Sir John Davis, the Attorney Genera 
of James the First, speaking of the Irish 
says: “ The Irish are more fearful 
offend the law than the English, or any 
nation whatsoever; in the condition o 
subjects they will gladly continue without 
desertion, or adhering to any other lordot 
king as long as they may be protected a 
justly governed, without oppression on the 
one side, or impunity on the other, fot 
there is no nation of people under the su) 
that doth love equal and indifferent justi 
better than the Irish, or will be betters 
tishied with the execution thereof, although 
it be against themselves, so as they maf 
have the protection and benefit of the lam 
when upon just cause they do deserve Ih. 
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clarations which they have published and 
circulated, instruct and encourage their 
flocks in the duties of Christian submission, 
for which they have an additional stimulus 
from motives of personal pride ; for as far 
back as the year 1414, their hierarchy was 
considered one of the first and most inde- 
endent. 

At the council of Constance, the British 
ambassadors owed their rank and prece- 
dence to the king of England, only as 
king of Ireland; which was considered as 
one of the four empires in Europe, that 
had not been conquered. 

Those mentioned were the Roman—the 
Constantinopolitan—the Irish—and the 
Spanish.* As long as they proceed consti- 





* The ambassadors of England owed 
their rank and precedence in the Council 
of Constance (1414, Henry the Fifth) to 
the title which the Popes conferred on 
their sovereigns as lords of Ireland, they 
would not be allowed to take place or rank 
asambassadors of a nation, the advocates 
of France insisting, that as being conquered 
by the Romans, again subdued by the 
Saxons, who were tributaries of the Ger- 
man empire, and never governed by na- 
tive sovereigns, they should take place as 
abranch of the empire only; not asa free 
nation: for they added, it is evident from 
Albertus Magnus, and Bartholomew Glan- 
ville, that the world is divided into three 
parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa, (for Ame- 
rica was not then discovered) Europe was 
divided into four parts, the Roman, the 
Constantinopolitan, the Irish, and the 
Spanish, But the English advocates ad- 
mitting the force of these allegations, 
claimed their precedence from Henry’s 
being monarch of Ireland only, and it was 
accordingly granted.” . 

“At a very early period Christianity 
made a rapid progress in Ireland ; and on 
the arrival of Magonius, or (as he is gene- 
rally called) Patrick, he found an hierar- 
chy, which for a time seemed very un- 
willing to acknowledge his superiority. 
By Asiatic or African missionaries, or 


through them by Spanish ones, were the 
lish, probably ‘first instructed in Chris- 
lanity, because their connections by trade 
Were greater with these than the Romans; 
tid because they rigidly adhered to their’ 
Customs, as to the tonsure, and the time of 


elebrating of Easter. It is at least evi- 

dent, that in these customs they differed 

from Rome, and that for more than two 
enturies after the death of St. Patrick ; 
(VOL. XXII. ) 
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tutionally, and lay their representations 
respectfully before their sovereign and 
parliament, I shall feel myself bound 





though in matters of doctrine and faith, 
both were in the most perfect unison, Add 
to this, the Irish Church preserved privi- 
leges and immunities peculiar to itself: 
Archbishops and bishops were appointed 
without consulting Rome; bishops wére 
multiplied at the wills of the metropoli- 
tans; they consecrated bishops for foreign 
missions, and these missionaries, in many 
instances of discipline, opposed the man- 
dates of Rome; as Columba in Scotland, 
Finian and Colman in England, Collum< 
banus in France, St. Gall in Germany, &c. 

« For more than five centuries after the 
death of St. Patrick, scarcely any vestiges 
of a correspondence between Rome and 
Ireland can be traced; and in this inter- 
val, in many instances, Rome looked upon 
several of the Irish missionaries with a jea- 
lous eye. ‘Though these great immunities 
of the Irish Church were of the utmost im- 
portance to the cause of Christianity, and 
contributed to spread its doctrines in a 
most rapid manner, particularly in North 
Britain, amongst the British Saxons, the 
Gauls, and the Germans; yet in the lith 
century, when paganism was totally abo- 
lished, these powers seemed too great, and 
to endanger the peace of the Church. The 
Irish themselves were highly sensible of 
this, and councils and synods were held 
from time to time, in order to bring the 
Church of Ireland to the same subordina- 
tion to Rome as those of every other part 
of Europe. In the beginning of the 12th 
century, the Irish archbishops made a sur- 
render of their exclusive privileges .to 
Rome, and measures were taken to prevail 
on princes and nobility to give up their 
right and nomination to archbishoprics and 
bishoprics.”’—See O’Halloran’s History of 
Ireland. 

« At a very early period was Chris- 
tianity preached in Ireland. The constant 
enmity between this country and ancient 
Rome prevented any friendly intercourse. 
Doctrine came not immediately from 
thence to Ireland ; but from the churches 
of Asia. The venerable Bede tells, that 
in defence of the Irish time of celebrating 
the feast of Easter, in opposition to that of 
Rome, Colman, the Irish bishop of Lindis- 
farn, amongst other reasons declared, that 
he had received it from his forefathers, 
who had sent him’ to Northumberland as 
their bishop ; and that it was the same 

(2 @) 
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steadily to support them; but from the 
hour I perceive another system to be 
adopted, as a friend of order and a faith- 
ful subject, I shall then reluctantly with- 
draw myself from a cause in which I can- 
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not conceal my heart most deeply interest. 
ed, from motives of the general welfare 
and good of the country. 

Let the Roman Catholic laity and priesf 
hood warn their fellow subjects that jf 





custom, which John, Christ’s especially 
beloved disciple, with all the Churches 
under him, observed. 

«« Afterwards (in the 4th and 5th centu- 
ries) amongst the other causes of St. Pa- 
trick’s great influence over the Irish peo- 
ple, one was, his attention to avoid what- 
ever could alarm the national pride, or 
alter the established police of the country. 
As to the first, we find no hint at a foreign 
supremacy, during the whole of his mis- 
sion; nor any dispute whatever about the 
tonsure, and time of celebrating the feast 
of Easter; though it is most certain that 
before, during, and for two centuries after 
his death, the Irish Church adhered most 
strictly to the Asiatic Churches in these 
modes of discipline. 

“ From. the remarkable attachment of 
the Irish to this custom we have still 
stronger proofs of the uncommon wisdom 
of Patrick. He probably endeavoured to 
reconcile the Irish clergy to the practice 
of the universal Church, and very likely 
Jaboured also to make them acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome, after his establish- 
ment of Christianity here. He laid before 
the consistory the dangers that he appre- 
hended from insisting on these heads, and 
we must conclude, had the Pope’s appro- 
bation of his conduct; since we see that 
upon his return, the Pope presented him 
with a pallium, and that he observed the 
same prudent silence on these matters as 
he did. before. 

«« We have seen, in the $d and 4th cen- 
turies, no differences whatever between 
the Church of Rome and the Asiatic 
Churches, save about discipline, and this 
was confined to the tonsure, and the cele- 
bration of Easter. The Irish, from politi- 
cal interest, and their dread of a foreign 
yoke, were the eternal and avowed ene- 
mies of Rome. Their hatred was as con- 
spicuous in the days of Christianity, as in 
the days of Paganism ; and it will not be 
now controverted, that they owed not the 
seeds of Christianity to Roman mission- 
aries; yet, and indeed it is wonderful to 
be told, we plainly see that in the 5th cen- 
tury, in articles of faith, the Churches of 
Rome and Ireland were in perfect unison, 
though it was the first time they met! We 
see the same miraculous copformity in the 





beginning, and beyond the middle, of the 
7th century; when for the second time 
they met, and not in a friendly manner, 
The question about Easter was agitated a 
this time, both in England and Franee, 
with great warmth. The Irish are charged 
with perverseness and wilful obstinacy, in 
this matter of discipline; but not the least 
hint at holding heterodox opinions, either 
thenaselves or their ancestors. 

« For a long time after the Irish Church 
had submitted to the supremacy of Rome, 
the Popes, though they got the power of 
approving of future Irish bishops, had not 
yet that of nominating them.”’—See O’ Hal. 
loran’s History. 

« Although this nation kept up a cor 
respondence with Rome, by whose mis 
sionaries it was converted, yet our episco 
pal clergy never applied to that see for 
bulls of ratification, provisions, or exemp- 
tions. The whole ecclesiastical jurisdic. 
tion resided in the see of Ardmacha, and 
there Rome generally left it, as it was 
originally granted to St. Patrick. In pro 
cess of time, however, the remote situation 
of this country, and the intervening dis- 
tractions of Europe, cut off all. communis 
cation between the two Churches. After 
a long interval of 150 years, it was again 
opened. A schism ensued. It was found 
that the Scots (Irish) either failed in the 
due time of keeping Easter, or knew no 
thing of the synodal decrees of Rome, ia 
the observation of the paschal festival.” 
Vide O’Conner’s Dissertations on the Hit 
tory of Ireland. 

“Tt must be allowed that St. Patrick, 
who succeeded Palladius, was the person 
that had the good fortune to convert the 
body of that nation (Ireland) to Chris 
tianity ; but he was so far from bringing 
them to Popery, that they owned ne jurit 
diction the Pope had over them, but dif- 
fered from the usage at Rome, both in tor 
sure and in celebrating the feast of Easter; 
and were therefore counted schismatics by 
the Romanists; ‘ and although at this day, 
‘their religion,” as my lord of Orrety 
words it, * is something that pins them 
‘ upon the Pope’s sleeve ; yet in the be- 
‘ ginning it was not so; but their religion 
‘was pure and orthodox.’ ’’—See Cox 
History of Ireland—Introduction. 
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they, unfortunately, should get irritable, 
and endeavour to separate from us, they 

ould be working their own downfall, as 
Cell as the ruin of their sister-kingdom; 
and that if, in the midst of such a confu- 
sion, a foreign enemy were to invade 
them, their cause would be weakened, 
and their total destruction follow; as re- 
lief would not be the object of the foe, but 
the possession of all their property, whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestant. 

God forbid that such a calamity should 
visit us! But at the same time that I give 
this caution to my Catholic, let me equally 
impress upon my Protestant friends, that 
our cause would more firmly succeed by 
promoting the happiness of the people,— 
by preaching and practising love and 
union ; than in widening the breach, and 
encreasing a division by persecution ; 
which is a principle of injustice, and not 
amistaken conscience, begetting fanati- 
cism, and propagating, instead of suppress- 
ing, opinions of discordance.* 





* Ganganelli’s Thoughts on Toleration, 
Lett. 5. 4. 


“The great misfortune in this case is 
that some people confound religion with 
her ministers, and make her responsible 
for their faults, It never was religion, but 
false zeal pretending to imitate her, that 
seized fire and sword to compel heretics to 
abjure their errors, and Jews to become 
Christians. There were formerly in the 
bosom of the Church false zealots, who 
contended for things not interesting to the 
faith, of whom ecclesiastical history fur- 
nishes many examples, sufficient to make 
ustremble. For what is more dreadful 
than to see good men fall victims to a zeal, 
displeasing in the sight of God, and con- 
demned by the Church, as equally hateful 
to religion and the rights of society. The 
practice of Jesus Christ, who, during his 
tesidence on earth, bore patiently with the 
Sadducees and Samaritans, the infidels and 
schismatics of those times, obliges us to 
support our brethren of whatever commu- 
nion they be, to live peaceably with them, 
md not to torment them on account of 
any system of belief they have adopted. 
Ifwe forcibly enlist men into the Church, 
We shall only make them prevaricators 
ind hypocrites. The power of the Church 
¥ purely spiritual; and this is so true, 
that the first Christians suffered them- 
telves to be butchered, rather than rebel 
against the edicts of the heathen empe- 
‘ots; and our blessed Redeemer himself, 
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If we are united among ourselves, by 
the consciousness that we have all equat 
rights in the constitution, we need dread 
neither foreign nor domestic foe ; and the 
interest every man will then take in the 
welfare of the empire, must give an addi- 
tional stimulus to his industry and to his 
exertions. These are my sentiments. 

Ihave, for particular reasons, studiously 
avoided touching upon the Coronation 
Oath, not from want of having formed 
my opinion upon that subject; but from 
motives of personal respect and delicacy. 

But one remark I cannot refrain from 
making; and if I am out of order, I beg 
the learned lord to signify it tome, when 
I shall instantly desist. 

Much has been said relative to the re- 
pugnance shown to the measure in a Cer- 
tain quarter. Should this repugnance have 
proceeded from considerations of religious 
and prudential motives warring together, 
may not the indisposition which most 
deeply afiects us all, and none more par- 
ticularly than myself, have been occasion- 
ed by them? By removing these obsta- 
cles, might we not pave the way and open 
a gleam for a perfect recovery ? 

This isa mystery which can only be 
known by the Great Disposer of all human 
events, who alone has a right and a power 
to take away that life which he has given 
us ; and -therefore to his will we must pa- 
tiently submit, but with pious resignation 
hope for the best. I could not, however, 
have brought my mind to have conclud- 
ed, without mentioning this consideration. 

And now, having fulfilled conscienti- 
ously my duty towards my country, I 
shall in my turn listen to the further dis« 
cussion of this important question, with 
the same patience and attention with which 





when he prayed for his executioners, 
taught us how his cause is to be avenged. 
Had the ministers of the Gospel been al- 
ways careful to follow that divine model, 
the enemies of Christianity had not been 
able to bring against it the unjust reproach 


of being a persecutor. The Church al- 
ways disavowed those impetuous men, 
who, stirred up by indiscreet zeal, treat 
those who go astray with asperity: and 
its most holy bishops, in all times, solicited 
the pardon of apostates, desiring only 
their conversion. Men therefore ought 
not to impute to the Church those excesses 
of which history has preserved the me- 
mory, and which are repugnant to the 
maxims of the Gospel.” 
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your lordships have favoured me ; and for 
which I return you my thanks. 


Lord Redesdale.—In the view which the 
noble mover has taken on this subject, and 
that entertained by myself, the principal 
difference is, that while the noble earl 
thinks that every restraint should be re- 
moved which affects the Roman Catholics, 
I, on the contrary, am of opinion that 
those restraints and securities formed by 
the law should remain in force; nor am 
I disposed to regret the result of expe- 
rience on the benefit derived from them. 
The great objection, which is the founda- 
tion of every other, to the measure of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, is the usurpation of 
temporal power by spiritual persons. It 
is this which first shook the foundation of 
Popish supremacy, and finally led to the 
Reformation, aided by co-operating causes. 
It is this subordination of civil to spiritual 
power, which I must always consider as 
the great and fundamental objection, con- 
sidered with relation to the question. It is 
to be considered, that the Protestant reli- 
gion is the establishment of the country, 
and that this should be supported and 
maintained, for the peace and quiet of the 
whole community. I can assure the noble 


earl, that I am not actuated by any spe- 


cies of that enmity to which he has allud- 
ed, or by any dislike to the Roman Catho- 
lics, as such, or bigoted attachment to the 
Protestants. I only consider the safety of 
the constitution of the country, of which 
the Protestant Church forms a part. 
‘When it was the policy of James 2, to fa- 
vour the ascendancy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he wished to give to persons pro- 
fessing that religion places oftrust under the 
crown. For what purpose, but to destroy 
the superiority of the Protestants? Had 
Roman Catholics been placed in such si- 
tuations, would it not have been a breach 
of those laws which were deemed essential 
to the security of the Protestant establish- 
ment? Then, until I am assured that se- 
Curities equally firm are provided, I can 
never accede to a total removal of the dis- 
qualifications of which the Roman Catho- 
lics complain. After the abdication of 
king James, the Prince of Orange was call- 
ed to the throne of these realms by the Con- 
vention Act ; and the Declaration of Rights 
enumerates a variety of acts, contrary tothe 
Jawsof the realm, for asovereign to perform. 
After the accession of king William and 
queen Mary, this Declarationof Rights was 
converted into a statute. This act I will 
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quote, to shew that it was held to be inconsis. 
tent with the safety of the kingdom, that 
the sovereign of those realms should prof 
the Roman Catholic religion, or marry 
Roman Catholic, and that by so doing, he 
would be excluded from the crown— 
(Here the noble lord read different extracts 
from the Bill of Rights.)—The exclusion 
of the Catholics from political power was 
acknowledged by James the 2d himself 
afterwards, with an express concession, 
that no Catholic should sit in the Commons 
House of Parliament, and the succession 
was at that time provided for in the Pro 
testant line, excluding all branches which 
were not Protestants. It seems, however, 
that all those precautions and restrictions, 
which your ancestors deemed wise and 
just, are now to be considered as unjust, 
Your lordships all know, that an oath was 
taken by the King at his coronation, bind- 
ing him to maintain the Protestant succes. 
sion; and that oath was imposed on the 
sovereign, toprevent him from. committing 
any act which might endanger the consti. 
tution.—(Here the noble and learned lord 
read several passages of the Coronation 
Oath.)—All these precautions would. be 
unnecessary, unless they were intended to 
impose on the conscience of the sovereign 
an obligation not to consent to any act 
which he might deem injurious to the se- 
curity of the constitution, or the interests , 
of the state. The question then is simply 
this, whether the proposed act is likelyto 
be injurious or not?) And when I find that 
the guards which are now in existence to 
protect the constitution have been found 
sufficient for the purpose during so longa 
period, I shall not be induced to depart 
from their security by any speculative no 
tions or opinions. It is impossible to divest 
a religious sect of the character of a poli- 
tical party ; in this view, not only the Ca 
tholics, but those of the established reli- 
gion, and the Scots, which dissented from 
it, are to be considered as political parties 
The question then is, whether these politi- 
cal parties, distinct from the establishment, 
are to be admitted into a share of political 
power, with safety to the state. In an ab- 
solute government, the prince, having the 
complete controul over all the parties 
the state, might admit any set of men into 
power, and he could as easily exclude 
them, if he saw any occasion for doing $0; 
but in a government like this, such a 

of conduct is absolutely impossible, 
the Catholics were admitted to all the 
places of trust and power under the crow 
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the consequences would be the ascendancy 
of a hostile political party; for it was im- 
ossible to be a true Roman Catholic with- 
Cut a hostile feeling towards Protestants. 
Men will be men—the desire of obtaining 
authority, power, and emolument will na- 
turally influence them ; and, besides this, 
there is another influence likely to operate 
as strongly, namely, the belief that the Ca- 
tholic Church is the only true one.--That 
this unfortunate persuasion existed there 
was the highest authority to prove ; men of 
the first intellectual powers, Mr. Locke, 
and others, had admitted that the Catholics 
denied salvation to any persons out of the 
pale of theirChurch. The page of history 
shewed the unfortunate conflicts which had 
existed in Ireland upon the subject of reli- 
gion, and there had also been struggles in 
this country, which had produced much 
bloodshed. In early life, I had conceived 
that some concession might be safely 
granted to the Catholics, and their lord- 
ships would do me the justice to say, that 
I have gone the length which I thought 
consistent with the safety of the state; but 
further than that, my mind is not satisfied 
by any thing I have heard upon the sub- 
ject, that it is right to proceed. I have 
heard it urged, that we support the cause 
of Roman Catholics in Spain and Portugal ; 
but I cannot see any force in that argu- 
ment, for I have no objection to the Roman 
Catholic religion being exercised, if it 
did not tend to disturb the established 
order of things in this country. The exis- 
tence of that religion is no injury, provided 
it does not interfere with the government 
and the constitution ; and therefore there 
exists no reason against the alliance of this 
country with Spain and Portugal. Besides, 
the tone of the Catholics now was very 
different from what it had been at the 
commencement of the concessions to them, 
Which were received in the spirit of amity 
and good-will; but the moment they 
gained a standing-place, they assumed the 
language of menace and intimidation. 

The noble and learned Jord then ad- 
verled to the publications which were cir- 
culated by the Catholics, which he main- 
tained to be full of falshoods and misre~ 
Presentations, and he censured the dispo- 
sition manifested to-rake up those half- 
buried writings which had formerly tended 
'o inflame the passions of the people. 
Among others, he alluded to a work en- 
titled “ Ward’s Errata of the Protestant 
Bible,” a work particularly suited to that 
Purpose. You are told that the way to 
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prevent the separation of the two king- 
doms (so much to be dreaded) is to grant 
the boon demanded by the Catholics ; but 
could that prevent it? Is it by increasing 
the political power of a body who have 
shewn themselves disposed to agitate the 
country? Would they by increasing the 
means, diminish the disposition? On the 
contrary, I think they would greatly in- 
crease it; and that a concession on that 
ground would be as unwise in the con- 
sequences which were likely to ensue 
from it, as the conduct of the Saxons was 
in buying off the Danes as often as they 
invaded their territories. Jt has been sug- 
gested by the royal duke (Sussex) that as 
every guard and security are provided, it 
is therefore proper to go intoa committee, 
But there is no ground for supposing this, 
for nothing less than unconditional con- 
cession would satisfy the Catholics, and 
this they have declared on various occa- 
sions in the most positive terms. It is not 
a little singular that those who would not 
make the slightest concession on their part, 
desire to be put in possession of situations 
which would give them the patronage of 
the Protestant Church. They desire to be 
raised to places of trust under the crown, 
and yet will not grant the crown the most 
contracted negative. Do they not con- 
demn themselves by refusing to concede 
the Veto? Do they not declare by the re- | 
fusal that they would not place the highest 
dignitaries of the Church from under a fo- 
reign controul hostile to this country ? And 
do they, notwithstanding, demand an ad- 
mission to power which would give them 
a controul over the Protestant Church? I 
maintain that it would answer no good pur- 
pose to go into a committee; for, if the 
object of such a measure is to conciliate 
the Catholics, it would not be effected by 
any thing short of entire and absolute con- 
cession, and for the truth of this assertion, 
I need only refer your lordships to the 
Resolutions passed at Galway, at a meet- 
ing where lord French presided.—(Here 
the noble lord read over some of the Reso- 
lutions, which pledged the Catholics not to 
vote for any candidate who would not sup- 
port the entire concession of the Catholic 
Claims, &c.) For what purpose, then, 
would their lordships go into a committee? 
What have you to consider there? What 
to debate upon? The simple and naked 
question is, whether you are prepared to 
give all they ask, for less than all would 
not satisfy them? If this were done, I 
could not but see great insecurity in it; 
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for if there exists a religious sect bound by 
implicit obedience to their priests, that 
obedience did not leave them free agents. 
How is it possible that a set of persons 
holding together in such a manner, and 
possessed of the power they aspire to, 
should not greatly influence the govern- 
ment of the country? Was it likely that 
the Roman Catholic clergy would be sa- 
tisfied without their share of the emolu- 
ments of the Church; and, if so, would 
not the establishment follow ? If then, you 
‘are prepared to vote for the motion, you 
must be prepared to abandon that esta- 
blishment—(Hear, from the ministerial 
side.)—Nay, you would be bound to do 
so. In the year 1793, the late lord Clare 
prophetically said, that if the legislature 
yielded one point, they should go on step 
by step, until they conceded the whole ; 
for that nothing short of that would satisfy 
the Roman Catholics. For these reasuns, 
and under the impression that entire con- 
cession was dangerous to the establish- 
ment, he felt it his duty to resist the mo- 
tion. 

{When lord Redesdale sat down, the 
marquis Wellesley and the earl of Selkirk 
rising at the same moment, some confu- 
sion ensued as to the right of precedency ; 
when, after some observations from the 
earl of Lauderdale, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the duke of Norfolk; the point was 
decided by the Lord Chancellor declaring; 
“upon his honour,” that the earl of Sel- 
kirk first caught the eye.] 

The Earl of Selkirk.—My lords, I feel 
extreme regret in for a moment retarding 
the speech of the noble marquis; but I 
was anxious to declare, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the grounds on which I shall give 
my vote this night. And, first of all, I 
must object to the doctrine just laid down 
by the noble and learned lord who has 
preceded me, that if you make the pro- 
posed concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
you will, as a necessary consequence, sur- 
render to them all the power of the state. 
But, my lords, for the test of this doctrine, 
I refer you to the case of the Scotch Dis- 
senters, and I ask you, has any such con- 
sequences followed from the arrangements 
in their favour, and even the establish- 
ment of their religion, as the national 
Church of their country? The noble and 

" Jearned lord has said, that every religious 
sect is a political party, and that will al- 
ways continue to act together for their 
own particular interest: this, I admit, will 
be the case, so long as by any peculiar ex- 
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clusions attaching on that sect, they are 
debarred from enjoying the benefits of the 
constitution, because, such exclusion jn. 
terests them in a separate interest, and 
forms a common bond of union for their 
mutual support. But, I ask, is the Church 
of Scotland, now that is delivered from 
such exclusions, a political party, with in. 
terests or feelings hostile to the state? 
Now, if the Roman Catholics were ad. 
mitted, as I sincerely think they ought to 
be, to an equal participation in the be. 
nefits of the constitution, what induce: 
ment can they have to form separate or 
distinct interests from the rest of their 
fellow-subjects? Depend on it, if you 
place them on the same footing with the 
rest of their fellow-subjects, you will hear 
no more of them as a separate body, with 
different feelings or interests.—But to sup- 
pose, as @ necessary consequence, if the 
proposed concessions to the Catholic 
laity, that. the ecclesiastical establish. 
ment of the country would pass into the 
hands of the Catholic priesthood, is a sort 
of paradox which I know not how any ta- 
tional man can entertain for a moment. 

Is it a probable supposition, that when 
the Catholic laity have placed before 
them and within their reach, personal ob- 
jects of interest and ambition, that they 
will risk the sacrifice of those objects 
merely for the aggrandizement of their 
priests? Do away those restrictions which 
at present unite the clergy and laity in 
common cause, and you destroy the bond 
of union from which you affect to appre 
hend so much danger ; for it would be op- 
posite to any thing known in the history 
of the nation, to suppose that the laity 
would sacrifice advantages once obtained, 
and which they so highly estimate, merely 
for the aggrandizement of their clergy. 
The noble and learned lords apprehend 
that, if these concessions were granted, it 
would place a Catholic party in parlia- 
ment, who would not fail to excite all 
their influence in hostility to the Protes- 
tant establishment. But, my lords, let us 
suppose that all the hundred members re- 
turned to parliament for Ireland, were ex- 
clusively Catholic, how would their weight 
counteract the five hundred and fifty Pro- 
testant members for ‘England, upon any 
question important to the general interests 
of the latter? Can any thing, then, be 
more absurd than to apprehend that any 
practical injury to the Protestant establish- 
ment could arise on that ground. 

On these grounds, my lords, I think 
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the civil disabilities of the Catholics ought 
to be repealed,—at the same time that I 
am far from entertaining the same san- 
guine expectations with the noble earl who 
brought forward the motion, that the effects 
he predicted would immediately follows. 
Thenobleearl says, you would immediately 
attach to the state the decided support 
of four millions of your Catholic fellow 
subjects, (including the whole of the Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland.) But I own, 
I much doubt that such an effect of con- 
cession would be so sudden: for, I fear, 
however lamentable the fact, it is yet not 
to be denied, that there is a wide-spread 
spirit of disaffection amongst the lower 
orders in Ireland, to the British govern- 
ment, which it must be a work of consi- 
derable time to eradicate, and which is not 
owing to the few remaining disabilities 
under the penal laws, as they do not, in 
fact, operate on the lower order, and, con- 
sequently, cannot be so suddenly removed 
by the repeal of those disabilities. This 
spirit is not owing to the intolerance of 
one minister or another, or is it of recent 
growth. We must all admit the disaf- 
fection exists, nor is to be ascribed to the 
effects of the French Revolution, or the 
cry of Parliamentary Reform. The evil 
appears to me, my lords, to grow out of 
much deeper causes, and to have its roots 
in historical events; and it is, therefore, 
impossible to remove it by any immediate 
remedy you canapply. I do not, how- 
ever, urge this as an argument against the 
present question; on the contrary, I feel 
the necessity of complying with it, and of 
doing away as speedily, and as far as pos- 
sible, all causes of national discontents be- 
tween the two countries. The disaffec- 
tion of the lower orders in Ireland towards 
the British government, appears to me no 
more than the national consequences of 
that antipathy which a conquered nation 
always feels against the conqueror. This 
8a feeling natural to the human mind, 
and must continue until all distrusts are re- 
moved, and friendly confidence cultivated. 
In my mind, therefore, my lords, our po- 
licy should be to do away every thing 
that can revive the memory of former con- 
flicts; but I believe it has been, unfortu- 
nately, too much the policy of those who 
have governed Ireland, to keep up distinc- 
tions in the country, and divide one part 

against the other. To eradicate the old 
and long cherished distinctions between 
Irishman and Englishman, must be a work 
of time and conciliation. Had those dis- 
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tinctions- been done away with at the time 
of the Revolution, we should not at this 
day have to regret the misfortunes which 
have since occurred in that country, and 
the disaffections in the minds of the lower 
Irish towards this, which are still un- 
abated ; and though I am convinced, my 
lords, that the concessions proposed will 
form one great step towards a consequence 
so desirable, and though ] am equally per- 
suaded that time and measures of lenity 
and conciliation will ultimately crown the 
work, yet I am not sanguine enough to 
expect such immediate and effectual ad- 
vantages from this measure as the noble 
earl so confidently predicts. 


Marquis Wellesley—My lords; before 
I proceed to address your lordships on the 
general principles of the great question 
before us, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my astonishment at some part of the 
speech of the noble and learned lord who 
spoke last but one; and particularly at 
that part in which he has alluded to a test 
which, he says, has been imposed in an 
Irish county, I think Galway, in which the 
Catholic electors have entered into Reso- 
lutions never to vote for any parliamentary 
candidate who should not pledge himself 
not only to support Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but also not to accept or solicit for 
himself or any other person, any office, 
power, or emolument, under the present, 
administration, or any other, until that 
question be conceded. It seems, indeed, 
rather ludicrous, that in the noble lord’s 
zeal to prevent the consideration of this 
question, he should have put a topic of 
this sort as it were in the very front of his 
argument ; just as if the county of Galway 
possessed a political influence so formida- 
ble over the rest of Ireland, that it was 
necessary to relieve his Majesty’s minis- 
ters from its pressure, by putting an end 
at once to this great topic. As I enter- 
tain no such apprehensions, as those of 
the noble and learned Jord, from the cir- 
cumstance he has stated, I cannot agree 
with him, in the necessity of dismissing 
the great question of this night. 

My lords; the question before your 
lordships at this moment is, whether, un- 
der all the circumstances of the times, and 
of the country, and with all the Petitions 
that now load your table, all the repre- 
sentations and solicitations which have 
been made to you year after year, all the 
agitations which this subject has created, 
and still continues to create in Ireland, 
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and all the intreaties of the great majority 
of the wealth and population in that coun- 
try, Catholic and Protestant, now pressing 
on you in favour of this measure ;—with 
opinions, I believe, in most parts of this 
country, favourable to the question ; at 
least with no manifest resistance or objec- 
_ tion to it; whether, I say, with all these 
considerations before you, your lordships 
have made up your minds to negative the 
proposition this night submitted to you by 
the noble lord who opened this debate. I 
wish, my lords, to put the question briefly, 
and I ask you this, “ Whether there is any 
of you who think that this concession 
ought not to be made, or that without it, 
the Protestant establishment would not be 
endangered ; and whether the measure of 
itself, would not be a formidable bulwark 
to the Protestant establishment? I ask, 
whether there is one amongst those who 
oppose this question,—(and God forbid I 
should cast imputations upon the honour 
or integrity of their motives as public 
men, for I know that there are not in the 
world more honourable men than many of 
them), yet I ask whether they can face 
their country and the world, after refusing 
to enter into the discussion of this great 
question? For my own part, I should be 
the last man to suggest or to support any 
measare which I conceived injurious to the 
Protestant establishment. I feel it unne-, 
cessary for me to repeat my own convic- 
tion, that the maintenance of the Establish- 
ed Church is essential to the safety and to 
the morals of the community ; and I con- 
sider some established religion as neces- 
sary to maintain the liberty of the coun- 
try, and the power, the glory, and the 
strength of the kingdom.—But, if it is our 
great duty to preserve a religious esta- 
blishment, it is a primary duty to pre- 
serve that of the Church of England; but 
still, this is not our sole duty in our rela- 
tions to God and man, but as it is con- 
nected with other duties; which is in fact 


the case with all the duties of civilized so- | 


ciety. I take it then as a first principle, 
from which no man will attempt to depart, 
that the first great object to be considered 
in this case is the general tranquillity, 
safety, happiness, honour, and interest of 
the. whole community. I am convinced 
of the great fundamental axiom that our 
public duty must be placed on the broad 
and strong foundation of the general feli- 
city and security of our empire; and any 
power exerted against this principle, 
would not be vigour, but violence. Vio- 
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lence, in my opinion, is not vigour, but 
above all, not vigour in support of a re. 
ligious establishment. In looking to the 
foundation of ‘such an establishment as 
this, and in maintaining it afterwards, | 
must see that it is congenial with the hap- 
piness of the people. All these political 
duties are connected with each other: for 
what would become of liberty, without 
submission to the law? Or what of reli- 
gion, without charity to man? and what 
would become of the duty of man to his 
country, if he did not maintain and sup- 
port, as his first duty, its established reli. 
gion ? Above all, it is our immediate duty 
to support the Church of England, and, in 
doing this, it should be our first object to 
fix its roots in the happiness and attach- 
ment of the people, in order that they 
should be able to contemplate it as perfect 
in its discipline; arrayed in dignity; 
adorned by learning; pure and correct in 
its doctrines; an object of affection as 
well as of veneration; connected with 
their civil rights ; ameliorating their con- 
dition ; and containing nothing hostile to 
the security and the glory of the empire. 

My lords; I will venture to say, there 
is not one of those venerable prelates who 
sit opposite to me, (and I am acquainted 
with many of them) who will say, that the 
safety of the Church consists in a disposi- 
tion to refuse relief to the oppressions of 
any part of the people, or that that safety 
ought not to be maintained with the least of 
all possible encroachments upon the civil 
rights and enjoyments of the subject. 

My lords ; I was anxious to clear the 
view of the main question by stating these 
few preliminary and fundamental princi- 
ples, in which all persons and parties are 
agreed, before the House comes to their 
peculiar application to the whole of this 
question ; in order to relieve the House by 
the refutation of some principles. which 
had been held out, and which stood as ob- 
stacles in their way. 

I know, my lords, there are different 
opinions held respecting civil rights, as 
connected or unconnected with political 
power; but few will hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that there is a difference be- 
tween political rights and civil power. I 
know, too, that it is held by some to be of 
the very essence of persecution to prohibit 
any particular form of religious worship. 
To suppose that persecution exists exclu 
sively in respect to religious worship, 1s an 
erroneous doctrine. Such prohibitions, 
however, have been carried into effect im 
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different ages, and in states of very differ- 
ent characters, and though it may appear 
aradoxical, I hesitate not to declare my 
belief, that certain species of religious 
worship may be prohibited in many in- 
stances, in a manner perfectly consonant 
with the welfare of the state, and consist- 
ent with its political interests. I, how- 
ever, am far from inculcating persecu- 
tion although I venture to say that 
there might be a state of religion in a 
country, which it might be the duty of the 
state to prohibit. Religion is not a mere 
matter of commerce between man and his 
Creator, but a lively motive of public ac- 
tion, and however it may become matter 
of conscience, it must become also; like 
other things, a motive of human conduct, 
and of necessity, a subject of human laws. 
A great many crimes have been frequently 
committed under the pretence of religious 
feeling; and sometimes, undoubtedly, 
with a full, (however misguided) persua- 
sion of fulfilling a conscientious duty ; 
and when such principles become thus 
embodied with human actions, it surely 
becomes the duty of the state to interfere. 
Istate these extremities with a view to 
probe this question to the quick; for 
when I hear it argued, that persecution 
consists in prohibiting religious worship, I 
say, thatthe rule is, that a state has a 
right to prohibit that of which the prohi- 
bition is essential to its security. This is 
matter of necessity ; for, to use the words 
of a learned lord, “ necessity creates the 
tightnecessity limits it, and the very 
instant you pass the bounds of that neces- 
sity, you act unjustly ;” and if, after the 
moment when that necessity has ceased to 
exist, the same measures of exclusion which 
gave it birth, are still persisted in, from 
that very hour, there will revert to those, 
on whom the exclusion operates, not an 
absolute right; for this I cannot admit, 
because there could be no such positive 
right, without the fair means of enforcing 
it;. but there does, in my judgment, re- 
vert to them, the strongest possible claims 
for relief from that exclusion. And, on 
the other hand, it is a strong stretch of 
state justice to say, that persons professing 
a tolerated religious faith, and whose loy- 
alty and known principles are unimpeach- 
able, should still be designated as unfit to 
be trusted in public offices. 

I shall now, my lords, trouble your 
lordships with a few of those detailed con- 
siderations which this question naturally 

and here I must beg leave to 
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lead your lordship’s attention back to all 
the laws of which the Catholics complain ; 
to the true causes of such laws ; and to in- 
treat of you to consider attentively the 
times and circumstances in which they 
were enacted ; and then to reflect dispas- 
sionately, in an impartial review of the 
subject. Knowing, as I do, my lords, the 
origin, the cause, and the state of the laws, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that so far 
from what the noble and learned lord op- 
posite to me hasstated being true, namely, 
that they are inseparable and immutable 
parts of our constitution, I think it will re- 
quire very little elocution to shew to your 
lordships, not only that they are not of 
the description which that noble lord has 
given, -but that of all the codes of laws 
that ever appeared in the world, they are 
the most perfectly reversable in all their 
circumstances, and may, with the most” 
perfect safety, be overthrown totally 
under particular times and occasions, and 
are not fundamental in any part of their 
character. They were founded on tem- 
porary expediency, springing out of tran- 
sient events, justified by immediate neces- 
sity, and by that necessity alone. I desire 
your lordships to look at the alterations 
which those laws have successively under- 
gone, as the changes of times or of circum- 
stances have prescribed ; and therefore, 
if the facts are as I have described them, 
the question comes to a plain short issue. 
All are agreed, that the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church must be maintained, and 
that in this maintenance, if necessary, it is 
the duty of every loyal subject of this 
realm, to shed his blood ; not for its main- 
tenance in name only, but in fact, in all 
its dignity, in all its doctrine and disci- 
pline, in the exercise of all its grave and 
venerable functions, in all majesty, re- 
verence, and honour. But it is now to be 
considered, whether it is essential to do 
this, by a system of exclusion and re- 
straint, upon many millions of our loyal 
fellow subjects, within these realms ; in 
preference to the milder and more Chris- 
tian policy of liberality and conciliation. 
This is the real question for your lordships” 
consideration this night ; and looking at it 
with reference to the present period, and 
all its concomitant circumstances, I de- 
clare upon my honour and conscience, 
that not only the advancement of our besé 
interests, but the prosperity—the ho- 
nour—the name, and even the very €x- 
istence of the empire, depend upon the 
just consideration of this question. I wish 
(2) 
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to put it to your lordships distinctly, as an 
argument upon which | shall rest what I 
have to address to you this night,—whe- 
ther your lordships are sincerely of opi- 
nion that a system of exclusion and re- 
straint—of disqualification and proscrip- 
tion, either continued or extended, or 
whether a system of conciliation, benevo- 
lence, harmony and peace, would be the 
better security for our established reli- 
gion, and for promoting the welfare— 
the safetys—and the glory of the British 
empire. 

Thus far, my lords, I conceive that I 
have carried with me, the general assent 
and acquiescence of the House. (Thenoble 
marquis had been repeatedly and loudly 
cheered through every argument he had 
hitherto urged.} I think with the noble 
lord who made the motion this night, 
that our deliberations should terminate in 
concession; but I would ask those who 
differ from this opinion, is it their mean- 
ing for ever to close your lordships’ doors 
against these Roman Catholic petitioners? 
But do I call upon your lordships to make 
these concessions which I think necessary 
—previous to all guards and arrange- 
ments?—-No! All I ask is, that the Peti- 
tions and claims of your Catholic fellow- 
subjects, which are now upon your table, 


supported as they are by those of the 
Protestant population, and wealth of Ire- 
Jand, may be now taken into your Consi- 


deration. True it is, that I, as well as the 
noble earl who made the motion, are de- 
cidedly favourable to ultimate conces- 
sion; but is this disposition on our parts 
to operate as an insurmountable objection 
to the calm and impartial investigation 
and discussion of the petitioners’ claims? 
It has been said, that this is a moment 
when the expectations of the Catholics 
have been greatly excited, and therefore 
that concession would seem as if the le- 
gislature were to yield to turbulence and 
clamour. Upon this point, whatever I 
know, I shall be silent at present ; but it 
cannot be too much to ask of your lord- 
ships, that if you are pre-determined to 
pass sentence upon the hopes and prayers 
of your Catholic fellow-subjects, you will, 
at least, mitigate the severity of that sen- 
tence—at least sanction your decision 
under the name and authority of a full 
parliamentary enquiry ; (Repeated cheers 
from both sides of the House) and instead 
of appearing to make this a question of 
triumph and victory, you will make it a 
question of trath; and not one merely 
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for the purpose of filling up an adminis. 
tration to procure the confidence of ‘the 


, sovereign. 


A noble earl near me (earl Grey) ona 
recent occasion, in a speech which was 
not less eminently distinguished for glow. 
ing eloquence—for vigorous reasoning, 
and classic taste, than for honest sincerity 
and manly candour, has said,—< Yoy 
talk to me of security against the Catho. 
lics! Task you to point me out the dan. 
ger.’ I will even go farther and sa 
‘«Shew me the present security in wit 
holding what the Catholics claim? (Cheers 
of approbation.) Nearly the whole of 
the Irish nation are aggrieved on account 
of their religion, under the supposition 
that that religion contains doctrines and 
tenets which are dangerous to the state, 
but which doctrines and tenets the Catho. 
lics themselves deny and abjure. They 
are, however, on this ground excluded in 
a certain degree from enjoying promotion 
in the army, from seats in parliament, from 
the situation of magistrates; and I ask, is 
this not a state more likely to excite the 
dangers apprehended, than any conces 
sion claimed by the petitioners? The Ca 
tholics of England, whose pacific demean- 
our no man ever attempted to suspect, 
and who had not at least the argument of 
numbers against them, are in a condition 
of still greater privations; and yet they 
are precluded even with greater severity 
by the same proscriptive sentence. In 
all the discussions upon this subject, 
amongst the many extraordinary proposi- 
tions I have heard in defence of this 
system, it has been urged that these re- 
strictions arose out of a general rule of 
state, universal in its operation, not acting 
by favour or partiality, but without ex 
ception; and it is therefore asked why 
the Catholics in particular should com 
plain of hardships? But it happens, um 
fortunately for these who thus agree, that 
when the case is examined, the tests re 
ferred to are such as the larger part of the 
people have no objection to be tried by; 
but it is found that those who would seek 
for seats in parliament, and eligibility to 
certain offices, are debarred by oaths, 
which some of them cannot take, consis 
tently, with their religious faith, theit 
principles, or their honour. The Romal 
Catholics have made a public declaration 
of their religious sentiments, and publishe 
it to the world; but still the barrier # 
opposed to them, unless they do, that 
which amounts to an abandonment 
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their religious creed, and the point re- 
peatedly insisted on is, that they have 
no right to complain, because the test is 
gimposed upon all subjects. 

Such then is this equality of operation ! 
Here we find exemplified this boasted ab- 
sence of all partiality! The noble earl 
opposite to me shakes his head; but I 
will endeavour to satisfy his doubts of my 
argument, by putting a case,— 

Suppose for instance, the office of Presi- 
dent of the Council were vacant, as it was 
a short time since, and that the test pro- 
posed to those who were chosen to fill it 
ran thus—— 

“TI do highly approve the Copenhagen 

expedition, as a measure perfectly consis- 
tent with the law of nations, and equally 
necessary to the safety, good faith, and 
honourable character of the country.” 
- The noble earl (Camden) who lately re- 
signed, would, without any reluctance or 
hesitation, accept this test, because it was 
agreeable to his former opinions, as the 
principal adviser of that measure; while 
another President, a noble friend of mine, 
(lord Sidmouth) who I am happy to see 
now in that situation, would rather have 
expired than attempt to take it. He in- 
deed had wished to restore every old 
plank, and rusty nail, taken on that occa- 
sion, te their original owners. Here, then, 
isa case by which, I hope, I have proved 
that one man may swear to an opinion 
with a safe conscience, from which ano- 
ther may recoil with horror and disgust, 
and yet this difference not disqualifying 
tither from an office of the highest trust in 
the state, much less subject the recusant 
to the suspicion of disloyalty. So much 
then for the perfect equality and justice 
of such tests; and will it after this be 
urged that a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
of whose morality, of whose loyalty, and 
scrupulous regard of oaths you do not— 
you cannot entertain any doubts, ought 
tobe called en to declare, in opposition 
to his conscience, in opposition to his re- 
ligious faith, principles not essential either 
to his loyalty, or to your security, before 
you will admit him to political confidence 
in any place of power or trust? 

My lords, as to the distinctions which 
have been drawn between political power 
ind civil.rights, and, I hope, I shall not 
be suspected of fantastical notions on this 
subject, I can recognize no such distinc- 
tion. In a free state it never can exist ; 
they are adjunct attributes, and no man 
tan have political power without the eligi- 
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bility te enjoy it; and itis this eligibility, 
and not the power, that the Catholics now 
ask. But to be disqualified from power, 
by a fictitious ineligibility, founded on 
opinions purely religious, and not prac- 
tically hostile to the state, is a most cruel 
disqualification. Many of your lordships 
have passed through various honours, if 
not to the advantage, at least with the 
approbation of the country; and I can 
see few indeed, when I look around me, 
who have not themselves, or whose an- 
cestors before them, have not been in- 
vested with the dignities, honours, and 
emoluments of the state. It is easy then 
for such men to turn round to the Catho- 
lic and tell him, “* You are quite mistaken 
in the objects of your pursuit: we have 
tasted of greatness and power; we, who 
have mixed for the good of the state in all 
» the conflicts of parliamentary contests, and 
encountered all the horrors of party, tell 
you, misguided as you are, that you are 
totally mistaken in your ideas of the plea- 
sures of office. Trust to us when we as- 
sure you, that it is all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. The true happiness of the state 
itself depends upon your exclusion; and 
yours will consist only in a dignified ob- 
\Scurity, in the mens sibi conscia recti, in @ 
quiescent state of life, in liberty of person, 
and security of property, and this is as 
much as reasonable men can desire;” these 
however were the sun and air of the con- 
stitution, and te whom in this country dare 
you deny them? 

But I ask, notwithstanding the philo- 
sophy of this kind of counsel, are these 
the only rights and privileges to be en- 
joyed by the British constitution?—No! 
for there are other rights and privileges 
which by that constitution I must beg 
leave to say cannot justly be denied to any 
man, however miserable and weak, unless 
he has forfeited them by crime. I have 
always thought it to be the greatest glory, 
and the noblest species of ambition in the 
members of a free state, to be able to aspire 
to the high and distinguished offices of 
that state, to aim at rising. in its public 
service, to be engaged in discussing its 
policy, in amending its laws, or improv- 
ing its institutions, in leading its armiés, 
or conducting its wars abroad, and after- 
wards to be rewarded by their sovereign, 
and to feel conscieus that their services 
have elevated them through the forms, 
and to the ranks which® the constitution 
opens to them. These sentiments have 
been at all periods the highest impulses of 
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human nature. These are the grateful 
fruits of the inheritance of freedom, and of 
those exertions which freedom. alone can 
inspire. 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti preestante labore __ 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 

My lords, you are well acquainted with 
the expression of one of the greatest mas- 
ters in policy and legislation of whom 
history can boast. The great Demosthe- 
nes, when accused by a rival adversary, 
and when the terror of exile or death hung 
upon his mind, scrupled not to declare, 
that if his adversary gained his point, he 
should Jose.all that he valued. What was 
that? The favour of the state! for as he 
valued the good opinion and distinctions 
which he had acquired by his conduct in 
the state, and the security he enjoyed 
under the laws, above all other good ; so 
the loss of that favour, and the loss of that 
security, would have wounded his mind 
above all other calamities. 

The petitioners, then, my lords, have 
lost the favour of the state, and in that 
they have suffered a loss which no human 
mind can calculate but those who feel it ; 
but the severest and hardest feature of 
this system is, that the spirit of the law is 
in effect more cruel than the letter ; for it 
not only excludes'the Catholics from the 
paths of honour, and the privileges of the 
Constitution, but it stigmatizes and de- 
grades them in their own country, before 
the situation of the rest of their country- 
men, and places them in the Jight, if not 
of criminals, at least of suspected persons. 
Whatever credit I give the noble duke 
now at the head of the Irish government, 
who I believe to be actuated by a sincere 
disposition to conduct the administration 
of public affairs, with the utmost liberality 
and generosity towards the Catholics, it is 
impossible for him to cure the vices of 
that system, which has grown out of those 
jaws, by the abolition only of which it can 
be destroyed ; I ask then, is this a circum- 
stance of no danger to the establishment ? 
It is said to be inflicted for the security of 
the established Church: but I have long 
held those to be the worst enemies of the 
Church who arghe that test laws and pre- 
clusions are the best means of upholding 
it. Isee opposite to me a right reverend 
prelate, most justly respected as the re- 
presentative of the mild character of the 
Church over which he presides; and I 
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would venture to ask him, whether he does 
not think the Church would be stronger 
without the test laws, if it could be shewp 
that these laws are not necessary? What 
effect have those laws in the army but to* 
foment discord, to infuse hatred and sus. 
picion, instead of animating a common 
spirit of enthusiasm; by acting as an in. 
genious contrivance to bring subalterns 
into the service, and then stop their pro. 
motion, whatever might be their merits, 
and thereby to foment and inflame a sense 
of ignominy amongst those upon whom 0 
much of the energy of your armies, and of 
the safety of the country depends. The ef. 
fect is the same in other professions.—The 
profession of the bar.—These are suffered to 
adopt the profession of the law, but what. 
ever their talents or character, the test law 
opposed an insurmountable barrier to their 
promotion. Could there be a more inge- 
nious project than this to embody dis. 
content and excite jealousy, just whee 
they are most dangerous? From the ma 
gistracy, as well as from all public func. 
tions in their respective counties, even the 
Catholics who possessed the elective fran 
chise are excluded. I ask, then, what is 
there opposed to all this which can bear 
you out in such a system of preclusion? 
I suppose a vigorous Church establish- 
ment, sufficiently strong and able to des 
fend itself? I deny the fact; for although 
I do not wish to speak with disrespect of 
that Protestant establishment in Ireland, 
whose security is so readily believed in 
this country, nor to cast any reflections 
upon those who preside over that Church 
establishment, yet I know that the true 
state of the Church in Ireland, in a very 
great degree, consists of bishops without 
clergy, churches without clergymen, and 
clergymen without churches, parishes of 
considerable extent without clergymen, 
church, or glebe; many parishes free 
quently consolidated into one, with @ 
common church too remote for the pa 
rishioners to resort to. Such then is the 
state of that Protestant Charch in Ireland, 
whose security and influence are said to 
be founded onarock! But I ask, are not 
such circumstances reproachful to a state? 
Can a Church so circumstanced possess 
such internal strength for its own defence 
against the mass of opposition excl 
against it? and is not that strength les 
likely to be increased by arming 1tsel 
with violence against the mass of discon 
tent set in array by the intolerance of the 
laws enacted for its support? but 
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of strengthening her for security, have you 
pot rather encumbered her by the weight 
of the armour you have given for her pro- 
tection? My lords, I ask, is it to be con- 
ceived that such a state of things can pos- 
sibly last ? Do you think that no advan- 
tages might arise from alteration? Those 
classes, not of the Established Church, are 
now all cemented together, by what 
touches their religion, because the 
know they are excluded for the sake of 
the establishment ; remove then the ob- 
stacles, and the danger will vanish; for. 
the question here is between the real and 
the alleged danger, and my astonishment 
is, that men are not appalled at the real 
danger which is most glaring, but direct 
all their apprehensions of the danger which 
is but imaginary. 

My lords; I think I should not do jus- 
tice to this part of the subject, if I were 
not to say a word or two to your lord- 
ships upon what I conceive to be the ad- 
vantages that would directly. result from 
the concession of these claims. These 
persons who are now kept in a state of 
discontent by reason of the laws against 
them, are, it is said, rendered ineligible 
to hold the advantages they claim. I 
ask, what is it that prevents them? The 
answer is, nothing prevents them but their 
religion. It is this Roman Catholic reli- 
gion that they profess ; and it is for the 
support of the present establishment that 
they are excluded. Why then, I say, if 
you wish to do away all danger to that 
establishment, introduce amongst them 
an individual . interest for its support; 
and when you have done that, I do not 
—— that the slightest danger can fol- 
ow, 

That religion is one of the primary mo- 
tives of human actions, I will not deny: 
but will any man say, that it is the sole 
motive? will any man say that there are 
no other motives in human society, or will 
dispute that there will be individual mo- 
tives excited, when an individual interest 
is held out? Will any man say that a 
Priesthood can have the same influence 
over a body that is connected with society 
mall the common and ordinary relations 
and advantages that the state holds out ? 
or that such a body will unite with any 
priesthood so disposed, for the subversion 
ofthat state? This I take to be impossible ; 
and here let me add one of the nicest points 
ofthe whele. The Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland, I know, it is said, are ready not 
suly to admit, but-ready to assert, the spi- 
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ritual power of the Court of Rome, ina 
fuller extent than any other Catholie 
country in Europe. But it must also be 
remembered, that the cause of this is, that 
the Catholics of Ireland never received 
from their own government the protection 
afforded by every other state in Europe, 
to separate them from the usurpation of 
the Pope, and hence the greater depen- 
dence of the Irish Catholic Church upon 
the see of Rome. I know that in all other 
Protestant states of Europe, the Catholics 
have been admitted to much greater privi- 
leges than this: and I do in my cone 
science think that to be the reason wh 
the danger which is apprehended in Ire- 
land is greater? It is because the Catholic 
Charch in Ireland is not more under the 
protection of the state; and if we had 
made any arrangement for the purpose of 
supporting the Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
Jand, the concessions to whose laity now 
are supposed to be dangerous, we should 
restore to the country a greater increase 
of safety to its establishments. But by 
keeping them from the common benefits 
of the country, you risk that security for 
which you now are alarmed. It is, there- 
fore, my firm opinion, that if you would 
have real security against spirituals in the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, you 
must give them temporals. Believe me, 
it is through temporals that you will se- 
cure yourself against the mischief of spi- 
ritual usurpation. Here then, I present to 
your lordships the ground upon which I 
think the Catholics are entitled to their 
claims, and I do believe, that in this state- 
ment alone consists the whole of the dan- 
ger. Inow ask you, therefore, will you 
not take these claims under your conside- 
ration? Will you not do it, when you con- 
sider the present state of this country and 
of Europe? I cal] upon you, my lords, as 
you value your duty towards yourselves 
and your country, to embrace the propo- 
sition now before you. And if you refuse 
to take it under your consideration, with 
such a body of danger as this existing in 
the very bosom of your country, it is not 
for me to anticipate, but for succeeding 
events to shew, the impolicy and impru- 
dence of such conduct. 

The next question which I would put to 
your lordships is the danger that is appre- 
hended from the removal of these restric- 
tions upon the Catholics. A great deal 
has been stated this night by a noble 
friend of mine upon this subject. But the 
daty of your lordships will be to compare 
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the real danger, which I have stated, with 
the alleged danger, which has been stated 
by the noble lord. And, in the first place, 
I must commence by asking again, what is 
our present security against all that dan- 
ger? Qur present security, as I under- 
stand it to be stated on the other night, 
results from oaths, some of which the Ro- 
man Catholics refuse to take : (and there- 
fore we are influenced against them on ac- 
count of this refusal,)and some other oaths 
which you tendered them, and which they 
have taken. So that it seems the principal 
body of our security now is, a reliance 
upon that very point which will be used as 
the argument the other way, to be the 
point of danger. The point-of danger is, 
that we cannot rely upon any oath that 
these men may take as pledges for their 
conduct; because they can be absolved 
from those oaths by the dispensing power 
of that Church of which they are members, 
and from any oath which they may think 
jaconsistent with their tenets, or with any 
of those doctrines that have been imputed 
tothem. Thisis the danger we are taught 
to apprehend ; the security is, that these 
people will not take these oaths; without 
them they cannot enter into any office, 
and on that we rely. And yet, if we ex- 
amine the argument on the other side, I 
mean the argument of the danger that may 
result from these concessions, the very first 
thing that stares us in the face is, “ you 
must substitute some peculiar oath.” I[ 
would ask then, if their oath cannot be re- 
lied upon in one instance, how can you 
rely upon them in another? especially as 
there is a supreme power existing (God 
knows where) of dispensing with their ad- 
herence to these oaths, and that the tenets 
of their religion are such, that however 
they may desire so to do, yet that youcan- 
not rely upon any one of them. 

Why then, my lords, I wish to enquire 
into that point. Upon what is it that we 
rest our belief, that if the Roman Catholics 
were admitted into office, or into parlia- 
ment, that’ their first object must be the 
demolition of the Protestant establishment? 
It will not be denied, I think, that if the 
danger does really exist, you are now, at 
this moment, suffering from it. . But what 
is this-danger that is apprehended ? Why, 
it is said that the first desire of these per- 
sons, on Coming into power, will be to de- 
molish the present establishment. Do you 
really suppose, that the principles of hu- 
man nature are different in a Catholic 
from what they are in a Protestant? or 
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that being once fixed in places of trust and 
honour, they will immediately proceed to 
destroy the establishment: and that ip 
proportion as you increase the desire of 
office, you in that ratio increase the de. 
sire of destroying that very system which 
affords an opportunity of gratifying such 
desire! If any danger actually exists to 
the establishment, it is in that system 
which excludes the Catholics from aj] 
those advantages, Surely, therefore, jt 
will not be contended that the danger will 
be increased, by admitting them to thos 
advantages. The natural consequence 
must be to increase their allegiance, and 
tivet their affections to the state. 

I think, my lords, I have already shewn 
that this step would not only increase their 
wishes to serve their king and country, but 
diminish any principle of resistance that 
might exist in their minds ; because when 
you throw widely open the door of pro- 
motion and advancement, you do it to the 
whole body : so that in fact, by the indi- 
vidual interest you excite, you unite the 
whole body in the pursuit of the same 
views and objects with yourselves. You 
not only excite in them the desire and 
laudable ambition to attain possession of 
those honours and distinctions, which their 
fellow-subjects enjoy ; but you absolutely 
diminish the number of mal-contents. 
The very danger which you now apprehend 
exists entirely in these very distinctions, 
And if I could suppose a country where 
there was no religion, but where a portion 
of the subjects were precluded by law 
from following their objects in all the or 
dinary ways of human life, the same dis 
content must necessarily exist. Now, the 
dangerous disposition of the Catholics has 
been supposed to be contained in their 
tenets. But, I contend, that = have no 
right to suppose any danger, from the exe 
amination of those tenets; but to rely 
upon the ordinary and accepted compacts 
of the society in which we live. Now, it 
that point of view, I would ask, what is the 
security that is offered to you by: these 
people? they give you their oaths, they 
give you their protestations, as far as they 
will go, and they give you their past con- 
duct, and the pledges of their future co0- 
duct, for the sincerity of their intentions. 
They give you the example of Catholic 
conduct in every other Protestant state of 
Europe, they give you the declaration of 
all the learned Catholic Universities upo 
the continent ; and they give you thes 
lemn declaration of the last free Pop* 
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who has alleged the same thing, and who 
pas abjured them from all those dreadful 
tenets that you hold to be so fatal to your 
state establishments. Bat still you will 
not be satisfied. Why? because the 
council of Lateran, Pope Martin 5, the 
emperor Sigismund, Joseph Huss, and 
others, have held opinions different to 
what the Catholics now profess; and yet 
the parliament of Great Britain would, in 
their wisdom and liberality, oppose the 
prejudiced opinions and musty doctrines of 
ancient times, against the practice of all 
Catholic Europe—against the loyalty, the 
integrity, and virtue of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, and above all, against the 
declaration of six great Catholic Universi- 
ties, and that of the last free Pope. Real- 
ly, my lords, with such incredulity, I do 
not know how it is possible to meet such 
arguments. But it is maintained that those 
circumstances of Catholic conduct, and 
Catholic professions, are no rule to go by 
now, against the Catholic tenets of former 
times. But I have always thought this a 
very gross and slavish perversion of terms. 
, Suppose I were to say that parliament 
was omnipotent. Suppose I was to assert 
thatthe King is immortal, is all perfect, 
and can do no wrong: it is certainly a 
maxim of our constitution that the King 
can do no wrong; and parliament, in its 
legislative character, has obtained the im- 
poration of omnipotence; But to go into 
antastical notions upon the subject, how- 
ever plausible they may appear in theory, 
would be very unworthy the dignity of 
parliament, because, when they are re- 
duced to practice, they are perfectly in- 
consistent with the spirit of liberality: 
tnd yet will a wise patliament propose an 
impediment to the claims of the Catholics, 
y a decision exactly of the same nature— 
the immaculacy of former councils, whose 
doctrines are long abjured and exploded. 
Itcan never be argued with any degree of 
gravity, I apprehend, that the Catholics 
of this day would revive any exploded 
doctrines, when .once they should come 
into a participation of power. What, I 
wk, isthe reasonable test by which you 
May judge of their tenets at the present 
lay? The only fair and just criterion is 
the established practice of the whole body 
ofthe Roman Catholics in all the states 
Where that is the religion. Suppose I 
Wished to enquire, for my own private sa- 
tisfaction, what were the doctrines of the 
atholic religion, and what the practice 
if their Church? Would not common 
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sense direct me to the countries where that 
was the religion? Would I judge of the 
doctrines of this day, and content myself 
with forming an opinion upon them, by 
the practice of former times? Would I not 
rather look to the formule and practice of 
the Church as it now exists? My lords, it 
is upon that principle I will form my judge 
ment on this night ; and I desire that you, 
in common justiee and liberality, will ex- 
tend the same principle to the Roman 
Catholics at your bar: that you will try 
them upon the principles which they 
themselves profess, and not by any ex- 
ploded doctrines that may be found in 
controversial pamphlets or polemical dis~ 
utes. 

What, in the name of God, is there in 
the nature of their tenets, dangerous to 
the liberty of the people, or the security 
of the state? What do you fear from the 
power of the Pope? Has Buonaparté, who 
is, in fact, the present proprietor of his ho- 
liness, been able to wield his influence to 
any purpose? Perhaps some of my noble 
friends may have attended to what has 
been passing for these few last years in 
Spain and Portugal, Has Buonaparté 
been enabled, by any use of his property 
in the Pope, to produce any influence in 
his favour there? Has he been able to 
establish a new dynasty, under a person 
of his own family on the throne of Spain, 
or to shake the foundation of that mo- 
narchy? Has Buonaparté, with the aid of 
the Pope, been able to shake any of these 
principles of liberty burning in the bosoms 
of the Spanish people. What has been 
the great focus of liberty there? The 
Roman Catholic clergy ;—it is an incon- 
testable fact, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Spain have been the means of 
exciting the fire of that zeal which has so 
nobly distinguished their countrymen 
against Buonaparté ; and with the Pope in 
Buonaparté’s hands, what have they done? 
Why, they have established the succession 
to the crown in the line of their own mo- 
narch, now a prisoner in the hands of 
Buonaparté; and they have accompanied 
it with various constitutional revisions, to 
which no man will object on the ground 
of their being favourable to popular power. 
And yet they have done this while the 
Spanish monarch is a captive in the hands 
of Buonaparté, while the Pope was the 
unwilling property of that tyrant; and 
they have done this in the very face 
of a nuncio of the Pope then residing at 
Cadiz. 
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What!—can it be said that the power 
of the Pope is such, and that the principles 
of the. Roman Catholic religion are so ne- 
cessarily connected with arbitrary power. 
But I must use one other argument on the 
subject, which relates to the danger that 
those subjects would lead me to appre- 
hend. My lords, I confess upon my view 
of the conduct of that great event, the 
Revolution, we are to consider what were 
the springs of its promotion: James 2 is 
strongly charged with an attachment to 
the Popish religion: certainly, I confess, 
although it formed a great and main fea- 
ture of his character, and was one of those 
causes assigned for the Revolution, yet 
Popery was rather the symbol than the 
instrument of that arbitrary power which 
he attempted to establish. To enter now 
into a discussion as to which of these two 
objects most occupied his thoughts, is ra- 
ther a point for historical antiquarians to 
ascertain, than a matter necessary to en- 
quire here. Whether his attachment to 
Popery, or arbitrary power, was predo- 
minant, which of these he loved best, I 
will not pretend to say: but, I think, I 
might safely say, that he loved each for 
the sake of the other, and both for the sake 
ofeach. If we may take the opinion of Bo- 
lingbroke upon the subject, we may, per- 
haps, have some clue to find the truth. 
From him we learn that the education of 
that unhappy monarch. was tainted with 
certain principles of arbitrary power. He 
said, that he drank the cup of arbitrary 
power to the very dregs. It is also stated 
that in the course of his residence in 
France, and other parts abroad, he be- 
came deeply tainted with the principles of 
arbitrary power; and certainly Janes 2 
conceived that the Pope would be ex- 
tremely useful to him in the establishment 
of arbitrary ‘power ; but I would ask, was 
the Revolutioneffected against him merely 
asa Papist? Let us put that question—Sup- 
pose now we were reviewing the transac- 
tions previous to that period, and were en- 
deavouring to discover how that assertion 
is founded? In the first place he expelled 
the Jesuits: he recalled the dispensation 
of the tests: and he would no doubt have 
been perfectly ready to have committed 
a higher vice than that; but I ask whe- 
ther he could have done what he did, se- 
riously and essentially, as a Papist? And 
as there were many concerned in that 
transaction, do you think any of those 
great heroes and statesmen, who esta- 
blished the Revolution, would have -said, 





after he had performed’ these anti-papis. 
tical acts, “ Now we will restore him,” 

My lords, when I ask you to consider 
of this transaction, I desire you to re 
member the Bill of Rights. What were 
the words of that great act? Do you re 
collect on what it turned? “ The com 
stitution and privileges of parliament, 
The limitation of the King’s prerogative 
The rights of applying to courts of justice 
for redress—The right of petitioning the 
king in parliament, and various other 
most important rights: and above all it 
states “ that excessive bails shall not be 
levied: that no excessive fines shall be 
exacted.””’ Who, I would ask, inflicted 
these excessive fines? I answer, judges that 
had taken the tests before the Revolution 
—Jefferies and Scroggs. Jefferies took the 
test. He was an ardent and vehement Pro. 
testant. He was with the king in 1687, 
and until the very last hour was ardent in 
the profession and practice of the Protes. 
tant religion. But although the king’s com 
science was in the keeping of a Protestant 
chancellor, his ear was open to a Jesuit 
Did he at that time rely upon the tests, in 
which so much stress has now been laid, 
for protection? The point cannot be de- 
nied, that he had no such reliance upon 
the tests. Why, my lords, in that glo. 
rious transaction which your anceston 
achieved, not knowing any thing of re 
ligious tests or of what description they 
were, but educated in the original prix 
ciples of that liberty which were vio 
lated by Laud and Strafford, and various 
other Protestants, they were induced to 
renounce all opposite opinions, and em- 
body the whole mass of our civil and re 
ligious liberties in that great act. 

This was the protection that our ances 
tors gave you for your rights and immv 
nities. It was not merely upon this tet 
or that test they fortified you ; although 
Ido not mean to deny that it was a part 
of the system. The maiu part of it wa 
the spirit of your constitution, calling forth 
all its powers at once, to expel one wii 
had degraded the kingly office, and makt 
a bulwark to-the end of time for yout 
liberties. What did they do with respec 
to the crown? They fixed upon the thront 
a Protestant successor; but was thatall 
they gave you? That was only the sym 
bol of what they did, and like the Roma 
Catholics’ belief of transubstantiation, 
mistake the symbol for the substance 
They embodied the liberties of your com 
stitution upon that basis. There it 
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that they rested the throne upon which 
they placed William and Mary; they 
placed those princes upon the basis of 

our liberties and privileges: they ex- 
cluded a Papist succession, because a Pa- 
pist succession at that time was intimately 
and inseparably connected with the viola- 
tion of your civil rights and liberties: they 
fortified you with a double security, not 
merely one arising out of the circumstances 
of the moment, to be continued only during 
the existence of the dangers, but calculated 
to endure for all times, and applicable 
to all seasons, by the Bill of Rights, 

How then is it that we wish to depart 
from the principles of that which is im- 
mutable and eternal? How is it that you 
wish to sacrifice what is permanent, in 
order to prop up that which was only a 
casual and temporary precaution—which 
was but the creature of an hour ; and the 
danger of which has now long vanished, 
and can never return? 

This is my doctrine; my view; and 

my opinion of the Revolution. These opi- 
nions cannot be controverted , and if they 
were, the whole fabric of your constitu- 
tion would be shaken. 
‘ Now, my lords, I know not what fur- 
ther remarks to make, except one or two 
general ones, upon the danger of granting 
concessions ; not merely of granting con- 
cessions to the Catholics, but of admitting 
into the state persons not of the establish- 
edreligion, A neble friend of mine, I 
understand, used an argument upon a 
former occasion on this subject, but which 
Thad not the satisfaction of hearing ; but 
in the’course of that argument, according 
tothe report I received, he cited a great 
authority, I mean that of the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William the 3d, in his 
Answer to James the second’s theory to M. 
Fayel, on the subject of a repeal of the 
Test Laws. My noble friend omitted, how- 
ever, (I am sure not intentionally) the lat- 
ter part of the Auswer which he quoted, 
by which it appears, that military com- 
mands in Holland were sometimes possessed 
by Catholics; but as they were granted 
with caution, and still under the controul 
of magistrates, they could give no just 
reason for not employing them. Now let 
Ww compare this fact; and, under such 
circumstances, let us see-how the whole 
bears to the general character and dispo- 
ition of that monarch, 

Your lordships are well aware, that 
immediately afterthe Revolution, he would 

mave felt a great interest in the repeal of 
(VOL, XXIL ) 
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the tests. One would have imagined that 
he would not have taken such a step, when 
it is recollected, that the Protestant esta- 
blishment was not then in full vigour, and 
when the liberties of the empire were just 
recently founded upon that establishment ; 
and he would have been anxious by a 
contrary course, to improve his own credit 
and character among the Protestants of 
England, to whoin he owed, in a great 
measure, his exaited station, and to whom, 
also, was due the attainment of the libere - 
ties of this country, and the rest of the. 
empire. But I will conceive that he 
might have been disposed to concede the 
points to which I have alluded, under a’ 
conviction that they would be attended 
with benefit to the empire at large, and 
improve his own interests in the country ; 
that these were not the real sentiments 
which were prevailing at that time, is 
pretty manifest ; because, immediately 
after his accession, he himself proposed 
the repeal of those tests: and it was only 
in consequence of the opposition he ex- 
perienced, that he found himself under the 
necessity of giving way to the general 
voice. But I take this as it stands. It is 
stated to you by this authority, that in 
Holland military commands were confer- 
red during a considerable period, upon 
Roman Catholics, but with great precau- 
tion; ‘and that there would be no danger 
in giving these commands, because they 
were under the controul of magistrates. 
Now, what was the situation of affairs at 
that time, in the States General of the 
united provinces? Why, not only that 
they were a military power, but that their 
liberty depended upon the preservation of 
their military power, in defence of which 
those very persons signalized themselves 
in an eminent degree, against Charles 2 of 
Spain, and Louis 14, both Catholic mo- 
narchs. Why then,I say, that if king 
William went so far as this, at that pes 
riod, invaded as that country then was, 
by these two powerful monarchs; if he 
thought it safe at that time to confer mili- 
tary commands upon his Roman Catholi¢ 
subjects in Holland opposed to these two 
great Catholic powers, and if he thought 
the danger of giving these commissions to 
Catholics sufficiently guarded against by 
the controulofthe magistrates, [donotthink © 
this doctrine of king William will apply 
against the Catholics of Ireland. And I 
cannot help saying, when I hear the au- 
thority of king William quoted for the 
continuance of these unjust disabilities, or 
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the deprivation of any human being of 
his liberty, that it reminds me of quoting 
the Scriptures in justification of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade. 

Then, all. ask of your lordships is, to 
compare the alleged dangers with the real 
dangers, and upon the balance of them to 
enter into the consideration of the Peti- 
tions upon your lordships’ table, and make 
these concessions, with such securities as 
the wisdom of the House shall resolve 
upon. I du not ask of you to subscribe 
to any declaration of right on their part, 
or surrender any claims which may be 
thought ili-founded, as against them: but 
Task you, most solemnly and seriously, 
after areference to all the impending dan- 
gers which surround you, to enter merely 
into the consideration of this subject. 
Because, unti! we enter into its considera- 
tion, I cannot see how we can be able to 
lay before you any guard or security to 
which it may be necessary for us to lay 
claim, as the foundation ef ovr boon. It 
is impossible that the question can come 
to an issue unless you hear what it is the 
Catholics have tosay. As I stated on a 
former occasion, I still say, that until the 
temper upon this subject is abated on both 
sides, we have no chance of a wise and 
permanent decision. For how is it possi- 


ble to bring both parties to a temperate 
consideration, if we refuse to deliberate 


upon the question. I have heard, on a 
former occasion, from the noble and learn- 
ed Jord on the woolsack, when a Petition 
was. presented to this House, that the only 
way to give full and fair consideration to 
the prayer of the petitioners, was to refer 
the Petition to a committee. Why then, 
my lords, I cite the authority of that no- 
ble and learned lord, in aid of my present 
object. To go to a committee means 
to give consideration. Why then if you 
do not go to a committee, there is no pos- 
sibility of giving it a fair consideration. 
The committee is the place where you 
may first examine what has been the sys- 
tem upon which those laws respecting 
Ireland were founded; there you may 
examine what laws have been enacted ; 
how those laws have been altered, or mi- 
tigated: ulumately you may enquire, 
what is the present state of them; and 
when vou have the whole question betore 
you, you may examine this great funda- 
mental and important doctrine, whether 
the Protestant .establishment is best sup- 
ported by civil restraints, penalties, and 
exclusions, or, by a system of peace and 
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of charity, consistent with the mildness of 
our religion, with the true spirit and prine 
ciple of the Revolution, with the character. 
of our liberty, and the parental spirit of 
this great state. 


The Earl of Liverpool.—My lords; my. 
noble friend has commenced his speech, 
by calling on your lordships, whatever 
may be the ultimate decision of this ques- 
tion, to go into a committee upon the sub- 
ject. My lords, my view of the subject is 
so different from that of my noble friend 
in every point, that I have no difficulty in 
saying, that upon every view which | 
could take of the question, the motion of 
the noble lord opposite would have my 
decided negative. 

My lords, I certainly do not wish nor 
desire any person, who may be of opinion 
that out of such a Committee benefit 
would arise, to withhold any wish of theirs, 
upon that subject. But, my lords, Ido 
Say, as my own confident opinion, that 
from a motion such as this, under all the 
circumstances of the case, in the present 
state of the country, and in the present 
temper of the Catholics, no benefit whats 
ever is likely to arise; but on the con- 
trary, and it is in that view that I oppose 
this question, taking into consideration the 
temper and disposition of the parties, the 
adoption of this motion would be only cal- 
culated to alarm the established Church, 
and ultimately to disappoint the Catholics: 
and therefore I shall agree in the propo- 
sition for giving this question a decided ne- 
gative. 

My noble friend has gone into a long 
and laborious detail upon this subject ; but 
I confess, that if his-argument was true, if 
his view of the question was right, I would 
think he had less reason for voting to go 
into a Committee than almost any person; 
because, if his view was true, if the dan- 
ger of refusing these concessions was a 
great as he represents, and the danger 
of granting was so little, the true mode 
would be to resolve at once into a measure 
for repealing of these tests and disabilities, 
and put an end to all deliberation that 
might be necessary upon the subject. 

The view which my noble friend had 
taken of this subject is certainly a very 
extended one, and, my lords, Iwill endea- 
vour to follow him through the different 
grounds which he has taken ; and if I mis 
represent any opinion of his, or do not 
state it correctly, he will dome the justice 
to believe that i have not done it wilfully. 
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I am extremely anxious that any point 
which is at issue between us should be as- 
certained with care; but on any point 
where no difference does exist, I shall be 
willing to concur with my noble friend. 
My lords, without going at present into 
that part of the subject which formed the 
commencement of his speech—without en- 
tering into any detail of how far religious 
establishments are, or afe not, necessary to 
a state—how far they constitute the main 
object of a state, compared with other es- 
sential objects, I do not feel it necessary 
now to discuss, becsuse I believe we shall 
all agree that-religious establishments do 
form a most essential and important part 
of the government and interest of every 
civilized state. My lords, I dosubscribe to 
the principle which the noble lord, both 
on the present occasion, and upon various 
other occasions, has laid down as the foun- 
dation of his reasoning upon this subject, 
namely, that every restraint, civil, politi- 
cal, or religious, is to be considered as an 
evil in itself, and justified only by neces- 
sity. We, therefore, have only to consi- 
der, whether the balance of advantages re- 
sulting from the continuance of a system 
of restraint and exclusion, would be the 
same if it was removed, and decided ac- 
cordingly: this, therefore, bringsthe ques- 
tion immediately to its fair and natural 
issue. But there is another principle con- 
nected with this to which the noble lord 
has alluded, but upon which he will give 
me leave to say, he has fallen into some 
mistake. I mean that the tests that are 
imposed, by bearing harder on some parti- 
cular classes of his Majesty’s subjects, are, 
asthe noble lord contends, to be consi- 
dered as anevil. Now, I think it mate- 
rial to say, that in any view in which I 
have understood that argument, it has 
not been stated, and never‘was understood 
in the sense wherein the noble lord puts it. 
It was understood, in the consideration of 
this question, rather as controuling the ge- 
neral principle to witich he referred, 
namely, that there was mot in the consti- 
tution of this country, any exact and direct 
principle of exclusion turned entirely upon 
the tests, which the legislature had im- 
posed. I admit that ani indirect exclusion 
may be as urgent under certain circum- 
stances asa direct exclusion; but, I think, 
it is material, with a view of unravelling 
the argument, that it should be understood 
that it is not upon any principle of direct 
expulsion that the Catholics are excluded, 


but the indirect operation of tests, And 
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the question for your lordships now to de- 
termine is, whether these tests are not ine 
dispensible to the security of your estab- 
lishment in church and state; and whe- 
ther they do, or do not bear with greater 
severity upon particular classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects? Upon this question it 
may be necéssary to descend to some 
particularity. 

Undoubtedly, the first consideration that 
presents itself to our minds is the difference 
between the tests in different parts of the 
kingdom. In England we have tests in 
corporations, and tests taken by persons 
holding offices, civil or military, accord- 
ing to act of parliament, and certainly any 
difference that may exist between the test 
imposed upon the Catholics in England and 
those of Ireland, I have no difficulty in de- 
claring my readiness, under circumstances, 
to give my vote for the repeal of that dif- 
ference, whatever it may be. But, in Ire- 
land, whatever may be the metits of those 
tests which affect that country, the whole 
question of civil disabilities stands upon a 
footing entirely different to what it does in 
England. In Ireland you have no test 
and corporation acts, as such, you have no 
law in force in Ireland, which obliges Dis- 
senters, generally, to conform in the way 
that the Church of England obliges the 
people of this country to its views and po- 
licy. In Ireland your tests apply directly 
to the Catholics exclusively. They apply 
to their doctrines only, and they do not 
bear upon all other Dissenters within that 
part of the United Kingdom. I admit, 
therefore, that in. Ireland, the question 
stands upon a different foundation from 
what it does in England; and I am pre- 
pared to say, and I wish that it may be 
distinctly understood, that if the difference 
between the Catholic and the Established 
Church, were differences barely religious, 
if they were confined to doctrines purely 
of a religious nature, such as transubstan- 
tiation—the invocation of the saints—the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary—if they 
were confined to doctrines of that descrip. 
tion, in my opinion, L should say that 
there was no reason for putting the Ruman 
Catholics upon a worse footing than any 
other class of Dissenters in the British em- 
pire: but that is not the main difference 
between us. The point which we are to 


consider, whether right or wrong, is, that 
there are other tests applied to their opi- 
nions that do not relate to points purely 
religious—that do relate to points con- 
nected with the civil and religious govern- 
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‘ment of the state, and which we contend 

are necessary for the security of the coun- 
try; but which the Roman Catholics can- 
not get over. Your lordships will see, that 
if we look at the Oath of Supremacy, that 
is one of the tests to which they make ob- 
jection; but of which, it appears to me, 
they have taken a false and erroneous 
view ; because your lordships are aware 
that that oath does not call upon a person 
to say that the King is the head of the 
Church. It is an oath simply of abjura- 
tion—it is an oath that only calls upon a 
person to say, that no foreign prince, or 
foreign potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any power or pre-eminence, or supremacy 
in these kingdoms. The question then, I 
say, arises out of the principle already 
stated, namely, how far this principle is 
necessary to be maintained, for the secu- 
rity of your civil and religious liberties. 
As to the case itself, certainly if there 
could be found any person who never 
heard of the differences between Protest- 
ant and Papist, and to whom it was stated 
that there was a power in Europe which 
claimed a general jurisdiction in all coun- 
tries; that there were certain countries 
that denied that jurisdiction; and the 
question was put to him, as to the reason- 
ableness or expediency of that independent 
country so denying that supremacy, that 
they should put a test to all persons who 
wished to possess all civil situations, and 
‘who claimed civil power and certain other 
rights, I think, that were such a proposi- 
tion put to a person—ignorant of the dis- 
pute between Catholics and Protestants, 
the answer would be, that such a proposi- 
tion was so reasonable, so just, and carried 
along with it the principle of an indepen- 
dent government and country, that no per- 
sons in the state ought to refuse to take it; 
or if they did refuse, they ought not to 
complain of exclusion : because the ques- 
tion here stands upon the same footing. 
The principle of a Protestant state, feeling 
that it is independent, that it has full power 
within itself, and that no power out of it 
has any authority to interfere in its state 
policy. 

It does, therefore, appear to me, that 
those who claim a right to exercise power 
in it, should acknowledge the supremacy 
of its power, and should take an oath to 
bind them thereto. But then, we’hear it 
now stated in argument, that the Roman 
Catholics are ready to disclaim all civil 
and temporal power in any foreign poten- 


tate or authority, and that they only wish 
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a spiritual! authority in the Pope, to be res 
cognized, exclusively. Now the question 
is, how far it is possible to separate spiris 
tual from temporal power? | am not dis. 
posed to discuss in the abstract, how far it 
may be possible to separate them; but of 
this I am certain, that it is impossible to 
separate spiritual and temporal power in 
any country, in which there is the larger 
proportion of the population Roman Ca. 
tholics. This I state as founded upon the 
system of that Church itself, and I never 
heard, and I should be glad to hear, some. 
thing like an answer to this argument. It 
has been stated, that the spiritual power 
of the Pope, according to the Roman Ca. 
tholic notion of it,is supreme. But then, is 
it not evident, that it applies not only to 
the most sacred of instituxions, upon which, 
in fact, depends the whole form of civil 
society ; but that it applies to the institu. 
tion of marriage, which is the foundation 
of all civil society, whether it be of the 
Christian, Mahometan, or any other reli, 
gion whatever ; it forms the basis of so- 
ciety, of all the charities of life, and is an 
institution upon which depends nine out 
of ten of all the.questions affecting pro- 
perty. And yet every one knows that the 
law of the Roman Catholic religion, upon 
this subject, is different from the Protest, 
ant. ‘The Roman Catholic thinks that it 
is a question not fit for the decision of tem- 
poral courts, while the Protestant thinkgit 
is. But that which is material on this 
subject is, that the Roman Catholic does 
not apply to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country for jurisdiction in this question, 
conceiving that the spiritual court, alone, 
has controul in matters of this nature, and 
that in the dernier resort, appeal only lies 
to the court of Rome itself. 

Now with respect to the charges exhi- 
bited against the Roman Catholics, in @ 
moral point of view, I cannot believe them. 
I do not believe they hold the doctrine of 
not keeping the faith with heretics; and I 
verily believe as far as any moral princi 
ple, not connected with the Established 
Church, their institutions are as pure as 
our own, All I say is, that with regard 
to their ecclesiastical opinions, as coll 
trasted with our own, they are different 
with those of his Majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects: and when I apply this to the instl- 
tuiion in question, can it be safe in a Pro» 
testant country, to place upon your bench 
‘of justice, judges to decide upon the state 
of property, who hold the laws of the 
country conscientiously, to be directly # 
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variance with that of their own religion, 
who believe that the law of the country to 
be adverse to the law of God. 

Now, my lords, follow this principle 
through other points of view—Theirs is 
not an elective Church. It is an hierar- 
chy. It has the same gradation of rank 
with the Established Church, from the 
highest to the lowest. It has also the 
same principle of ambition and desire for 
the same temporal power as the Established 
Church. But in whom is that mass of pa- 
tronage to be placed to which such an in- 
stitution would naturally give rise? —Why, 
in the Pope himself ;—a foreign power— 
a foreign potentate. Why then, the ques- 
tion is, whether a jurisdiction of the kind 
in all the appointments, in all the eccle- 
siastical gradations of the Catholic hierar- 
chy,—a power which has the same influ- 
ence in the jurisdiction of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, as the King of England has 
over the Protestant, with the same means 
and temptations laid open to them in com- 
mon with all men: will any man say that 
an establishment of that kind, under the 
influence of a foreign power, may not be 
made a formidable instrument of danger 
insuch hands? And may it not be a fair 
subject of jealousy in a Protestant country? 
Then, my lords, apply this further to other 
principles: apply it even to what may 
appear purely spiritual: namely, to ex- 
communication and all its consequences. 
Are noble lords aware of the consequences 
of excommunication to individuals who in- 
cur the penalty of that sentence: They 
may see in their courts of law, one trial 
which has taken place, where the most 
Important temporal effects have arisen out 
of offences, if they were offences—but of- 
fences which, in a fair sense of the word, 
were of a mere spiritual nature, and which 
became subject to that punishment? It 
gives the power of personal confinement, 
and corporal punishment, to the persons 
exercising it; and, therefore, no man will 
say that is not a temporal power? I will 
next call your lordships’ attention to the 
important powers of absolution and au- 
ricular confession:—I do not direct your 
lordships’ attention to that power as it is 
understood in its spiritual effects—but to 
the temporal power with which it invests 
the priesthood of Ireland ; and it gives 
more temporal power and authority to 

ose persons amongst the populace than 
can be claimed by the state. My noble 
friend has alluded to the doctrine respect- 
ing the Pope at this day. He believes 
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that the tenets of the Catholic religion are 
different from what they were formerly. 
I believe the statement of my noble 
friend was not made without foundation : 
but, I think, it goes to this effect, that you 
are the more seriously called upon, before 
you make these concessions, to know 
what is the state of these opinions, and 
whether any, and what securities can be 
obtained from the Roman Catholics? 
But I have stated generally what are my 
sentiments upon this subject; and in 
putting an interpretation upon the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholics, I do not 
wish to refer you to opinions of a remote 
period, or to ancient authorities ; but the 
authority to which I wish to refer you, is 
the Roman Catholic authority of an Irish- 
man and a priest at the present day ; a 
person of most respectable character, of 
great learning, in asynod of February 1810, 
the doctrine to which I will now allude, 
was recognized and published through the 
pamphlet of that learned man. And if 
that doctrine be truly stated, it will follow 
that the resolution in which it is recog 
nized, expresses the sentiments of the 
Catholics themselves at this day. That 
learned man states that there is a great 
deal of flesh and blood in this spiritual 
power ; that the bishops claim the power 
of imprisoning in episcopal matters, of 
whipping and other tortures, of settling 
the fees of the inferior clergy on baptism, 
&c. And will any man say that these 
are not powers of a temporal nature ? 

These, my lords, are not the opinions 
of any prejudiced Protestant, nor the opi- 
nions of an authority of any remote time 5 
but they are the opinions of a man learned 
in the knowledge of the subject, a pastor 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and now 
in existence ; and if the opinions of the 
Catholics of former times were different 
from what they are now, these are, how- 
ever, the sentiments and opinions of per- 
sons most anxious for the furtherance of 
this great object. But until the opinions 
of Catholics are further explained more 
at large by themselves, and we are to 
judge of this question with reference to 
present times and sentiments, we must act 
upon the information we have. 

I now wish to know what is the effect 
of these doctrines, and the difficulties, 
and, I may say, almost the impossibilities 
of drawing any distinction between spiri- 
tual and temporal power. I wish noble 
lords, who support the motion, tosay how 
a conscientious Roman Catholic can act 
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with respect to those disputed points of 
authority ? In a thousand questions of 
daily occurrence, the Roman Catholics 
may be placed in a situation where there 
are two conflicting authorities. Is it not 
natural, therefore, for him to prefer the 
higher duties to the lesser? May nota 
Roman Catholic who considers himself 
thus in allegiance to two authorities, in a 
matter of doubt, consider his spiritual 
duties first, and his temporal duties after- 
wards, Therefore, my lords, I cannot 
see that there is any possible principle by 
which you can act with safety to your- 
selves, if you make the proposed conces- 
sions. 

. As long as this country is a Protestant 
eountry—as long as you maintain its go- 
vernment by Protestant Jaws, I do pro- 
fess myself that I am at a loss to see how 
it could be safe, to put persons who enter- 
tain such opinions as these, into the pos- 
session of places or power of any consi- 
derable importance. 

My noble friend says, that the danger 
now is not so great, when compared with 
the circumstances of the present day, as 
it was formerly. I certainly am disposed 
to admit that these opinions might, indeed, 
according to different times and circum- 
stances, be more or less dangerous ; but 
if ever there were circumstances in the 
history of the world where they were 
more dangerous than ever, now is that 
time. Formerly, when the question dis- 
cussed was between Protestant and Papist, 
Catholic Europe was divided. There was 
a balance of power between the different 
statesof Europe: and the very circum- 
stances arising out of that balance made 
the Pope an independent power: but 
now, circumstances are quite different, 
because all the continental nations are 
under the influence of France. My noble 
friend has alluded to the present situation 
ef the Pope, and he has stated that his 
holiness, acting upon the dictates of his 
own conscience, rather than forego the 
maintenance of his ewn opinions, has sub- 
mitted himself to the degradation and 
humiliating situation of a prisoner to the 
French authority. Now, if that Pope 
should in the course of nature be taken 
off, we have no security for his successor. 
Who has the power of deciding as to his 
being canonically elected? Do we not 
recollect the present circumstances of the 
times ?—Do we not kvow that the greater 
part, I may say the whole of Catholic 
Burope is under the dominion of France ? 
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Do we not know that Rome is at this 
moment considered the second town in 
the French empire? Under these circum. 
stances, then, who is to decide what dan. 
gers may not arise; and what new and 
dangerous increase of power may not be 
added to the Papal authority? Therefore, 
my lords, I cannot see any circumstances 
which make the danger less now than 
it ever was. The dangers may have di. 
minished in some respects, but then m 
noble friend puts an argument which he 
admits, after all, must, even in the most 
fanciful judgment of every man in the 
country, be allowed ; namely, the-danger 
of making these concessions before the 
consequences of these dangers are dis 
cussed. But I will fairly state, that upon 
the fairest view I could take of this sub. 
ject, the result, in my mind, has been this, 
that the danger of granting the conces- 
sions at this moment is, upon the whole, 
greater than that of withholding them; 
and, therefore, if the danger in the former 
case appears much greater, upon the com 
parison, I should rather be inclined to 
risk the latter than run the chance of the 
former. 

I think it my duty here to consider 
what the danger of concession is, as far as 
it respects the security of the government, 
My noble friend does not see how this.is 
to form a part of the question. Now, the 
question which we ask of those who com 
ceive the Catholic claims should be com 
ceded upon the general grounds that are 
stated, is, if this was granted would there 
be acomplete barrier against all further 
demands? What security, I would ask, 
have we, if we granted ail they now ask, 
that they would stop here? I would beg 
to say one or two words upon this subject, 
and refer your lordships to the conduct 
the Catholics, at a former period. In the 
year 1792 the elective franchise was de 
manded upon very different condition 
from those on which it was held by the 
Protestants. It was not at all demande 
upon equal terms with them; but in the 
year 1793 that privilege was conceded 
them upon the same terms as the Pro 
testants, in virtue of the reasons then # 
signed. How long did those concessiom 
keep them contented? I do not meanl 
cast any injurious reflections upon the 
but your lordships are aware that in tht 
year 1795 they applied again to pati 
ment for the purpose of removing all thel 
religious disabilities. I have alread 
stated that I completely acquit the-Rom 
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Catholics of all those immoral tenets that 
have been laid to their charge; and I 
believe most sincerely they have no foun- 
dation in fact; but we cannot forget that 
they consider that theirs is the only legi- 
timate Church in the world; we cannot 
forget that they are adverse to our ideas 
upon this subject, not by doctrine only, 
but they consider that their Church has 
an universal jurisdiction, not in one par- 
ticular country, but in all countries; and 
that this forms an essential and vital part 
of the Roman Catholic religion. Now, is 
it in the course of human nature to sup- 
pose, that were you to make these conces- 
sions of political power, they would rest 
satisfied, or that they would not look for- 
ward to the furtherance of their own reli- 
gion, and the establishment of that religion 
in these countries? What temptation, my 
noble friend asks, have they, more than any 
other man, to injure the present establish- 
ment? When you come to the question, you 
will find what motives they would have; you 
would find a very powerful interest created, 
prejudicial to the Protestant establishment. 
With regard to the present question, how- 
ever, and J wish not to be misunderstood, my 
sincere opinion is, that the immediate 
effect of this measure would be merely to 
benefit a small proportion of your Roman 
Catholic subjects directly and immediate- 
ly; but at last it would begin to be con- 
sidered by them, with respect to their 
Church establishment, whether they shall 
pay for the maintenance of two Churches 
orone? Your lordships will see the con- 
sequence of that. The question would be 
then, whether they shall pay their own 
clergy instead of the Protestant cler y? 
And, I would ask, is there aman in Trelond 
of any rank or description who is not di- 
rectly and intimately interested in that 
question? Therefore, out of this, arises as 
$0on as this question is disposed of, a se- 
cond question—namely, as to the policy 
ofthis proceeding. By this measure there 
sno doubt you will directly benefit a 
few; but the instant you would pass such 
Measure as this, you would have all ranks 
Aid sects of the people laying claim to 
hat privilege to which I have alluded. 
My lords; in considering the interests 
ifthe parties who would be affected by 
his measure, you would not lose sight of 
le interests of those whose very circum- 
ances. from the nature of their situations, 
ould, above all others, be most affected by 
measure—the great body of the clergy 
ireland—who would feel a direct and im- 
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mediate interest in the question; whereas 
the Roman Catholics have only an indirect 
interest in it. But my noble friend, I really: 
think, was a little misled in this part of 
his argument, and departed not a little 
from his premises; for in the beginning 
of his speech; he said he was a friend to. 
the Protestant establishment in Ireland; 
whereas, in fact, the whole of his argu 
ments went to this—that there would be: 
no safety for that establishment until the 
Roman Catholic clergy were established 
in Ireland: and Ido maintain, from the 
opinion of the noble baron opposite, and 
I do say, that the very inference of all 
the arguments and views that have been 
urged on that side of the House goes to 
this—that Ireland should be made a Ro- 
man Catholic country, and that the estab- 
lishment of Ireland should be Roman 
Catholic. 

It has been suggested that it would be 
right todivide the whole of the temporal 
emoluments of the Church of Ireland be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant clergy. 
I shall expect then, when the subject is 
more matured, to hear that the Irish Pro- 
testant bishops, having first generously 
made over a portion of their endowments, 
for the peace and maintenance of their 
Catholic brethren, are ready to make a 
further proposition, as in some of the 
German states, to subject all his Majesty’s 
dominiens, by law, to a division of the: 
produce of ecclesiastical dues between the 
two Churches. That this is an opinion 
entertained it is not irrational to suppose 5 
but that it is one of the consequences that 
will follow the concession of the Catholie 
claims, I most sincerely believe. 

My lords; we are not without authorities 
upon this part of the subject in foreign 
countries ; and I should be glad to know 
where you would find a preventive of that 
spirit of partiality to which the confliction 
of these different interests must necessarily 
lead? I believe I may safely say that 
there is no free state in Europe, in which 
it has been found practicable for Catholics 
and Protestants, for any long continuance, 
to administer government under the same 
system together. 

In Switzerland we find it was not the 
case, nor in Holland; and in Poland the 
attempt was made, but it terminated in 
the exclusive domination of the Catholic 
religion. I know that it has been the 
case in arbitrary monarchies, where they 
have coalesced; but so, I: say, the ques- 
tion stands with regard to Ireland. My 
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noble friend says, take away the interest 
that is hostile to the establishment, and 
you are secure. For my own part, I be- 
lieve that if in Ireland you could establish 
the Roman Catholic religion, still you 
could not preserve a Protestant king; be- 
cause the Roman Catholic clergy would 
look up to the crown for their tempora- 
lities, and the laws of the Church must be 
Roman Catholic instead of those of the 
religious establishment of this country. 
But the question is this—whether in a 
Protestant country, whilst it remains Pro- 
testant, you can introduce a Roman Ca- 
tholic Church power without an insurrec- 
tion, or at least the most hostile prejudices 
against them ? I say it is inconsistent with 
the principles of government, and at va- 
riance with every example of history. 
What do the Roman Catholics say them- 
selves? I do not wish to go now into the 
question of the Veto. ‘The Roman Catholics 
have some of themrecommended what their 
advocates have held out; but they pro- 
fess exclusive submission to a foreign Ca- 
tholic Church, and then they call upon 
you to admit them to all the benefits of 
your Protestant establishment. This 
goes most materially and most essentially 
to the most important consideration under 
which this question is presented to you. 


My lords, if I am to consider the effect 
that this measure may have upon the con- 


stitution of this state: If I am to consider 
of the effect it may have upon the political 
and civil establishment of Ireland, I do 
believe whatever convenience may arise, 
from acceding to these claims, the incon- 
venicnce would be infinitely greater than 
the danger of refusing them at once. 

When I speak of the opinions of the 
Roman Catholics, as they maintain them 
at present, I do not shut out the hope that 
some serious and essential changes may 
take place. If they do the question may 
come, under new circumstances, before 
parliament. Then will be the proper 
time to entertain the consideration of the 
question. But until we have these changes, 
or until we have sufficient security against 
that foreign power of which I have spoken, 
I do consider it to be utterly inconsistent 
with the principles of our constitution to 
admit the Catholics without them. 

My noble friend concluded his speech 
with a reference to the constitution as es- 
tablished at. the Revolution; but I will 
not go into the consideration of that ques- 
tion. My noble friend seems, however, 
very much to under-value the security 
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which the intimate connection between 
the Protestant establishment and the go. 
vernment gives to the constitution. M 
own view of that point of history called 
the Revolution of 1688 is this—that the 
Church establishment of the country, as 
it now exists, has always been an object 
of affection to the government, and that 
the Revolution was as much founded upon 
the principle that the state should be Pro. 
testant as that the monarchy should be 
limited. The object sought by that great 
event was the maintenance of our religious, 
civil and pdlitical liberties together. “] 
maintain that civil power and religious 
liberty were united in that great event, 
They were both considered as essential to 
the liberties of the country and the esta. 
blishment of the Protestant religion. 

In viewing this question, let me intreat 
noble lords to consider upon what princi- 
ple you can justify the limitation of the 
crown to a Protestant succession, if this 
question, as of right, can be admitted? 
You have done away all restrictions upon 
the Catholics short of political power, and 
now it is desired.to surrender that. If this 
is a question of expediency I can under- 
stand it; because expediency says you 
may go to acertainlength. But if itis ar. 
gued as a question of right, I maintain, a 
the result of my opinion, that you have no 
alternative, and you can do nothing else, 
That they will not stop at the point that 
we may think expedient is pretty evident 
—the prayer of this Petition is for every 
thing. You are not desired to consider 
their case with a view to give them any 
particular privilege, or a part of what they 
ask ; but you are called upon not only to 
give every thing, but to consider their de- 
mand upon the ground of right. My 
lords, then, if it is an essential principle 
of your Protestant constitution, that yout 
king is to be a Protestant, I ask upon what 
principle of justice it is you can exclude 
the Catholics from having a Catholic prince 
in possession of the crown? If you sur 
render what they now claim, then I would 
ask you, would you put a Roman Catholi¢ 
family on the throne under these notorious 
circumstances that I have stated ? and if 
you would not, how could you exclude 
the Roman Catholics, if it be their right, 
from the benefit of having a Catholic mo 
narch? I do therefore maintain, that the 
very essence and principle of the Revolu 
tion was that you should have a limi 
monarchy ; and that the state shouldbe 
Protestant ; to extend toleration and rélk 
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ious freedom to the farthest point they 
could go: that no principle of exclusion 
ought to be found, unless you are tho- 
roughly convinced that the dangers arising 
from exclusion are greater than those 
from concession. I am thoroughly satis- 
fied that in the present state of things, no 
benefit can arise from the discussion of 
thissubject. You are called upon to make 
—not a particular concession,—but to 
concede the whole ; and upon grounds, as 
Ithink, inconsistent with the general se- 


curity of the establishment of your coun-. 


try; and upen that ground I give my op- 
position to this motion. 

The Marquis of Downshire.—My lords ; 
Irise to say a very few words upon the 
motion before you, in support of the vote, 
which I feel it my duty to give on this 
question. The Petition before you speaks 
the sentiments of the great body of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, praying for 
final Emancipation from the penal restric- 
tions under which they labour, merely on 
account of their religious sentiments. It 
is signed by very great numbers of the 
Protestant population of the country, emi- 
nent for their characters, for their loyalty, 
for their attachment to their kiag, country 
and constitution—for their great landed 
property, and consequently for the great 
stake they possess in every thing which 
can interest them in the security of the 
constitution, in the maintenance of the 
state, and the permanent tranquillity and 
happiness of their country ; which happi- 
ness they firmly believe to be vitally and 
insuperably connected with the complete 
Emancipation of their Roman Catholic 
brethren; who labour under political 
grievances, in the removal of which, I be- 
lieve in my conscience, there would not 
be the least danger to this Protestant 
state; while, on the contrary, Ido most 
sincerely think, that removal would be 
equally beneficial to every description of 
his Majesty’s subjects—that it is essential 
to the. maintaining the security, and the 
existence of the British empire; and to 
the union of all hearts and hands within 
that empire, for its defence against the 
dangers by which we are surrounded. In 
Presenting to your lordships the particular 
Petition which I had the honour of laying 
on your table, I only complied with the 
Solicitations of a very numerous body of 
the Protestant and Catholic gentlemen re- 
siding in that part of Ireland where I am 
more immediately interested, and I sin- 
cerely wish that I may prove a successful 
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instrument of obtaining for the Catholics 
of Ireland, the object of their claims. [ 
shall not longer detain your lordships by 
referring to arguments which have already 
been so much more ably and eloquently 
urged in favour of those claims, than I 
could do, and I shall conclude by giving 
my decided vote in favour of the thotion. 

Lord Byron.—My lords; the question 
before the House has been so frequently, 
fully and ably discussed, and never per- 
haps more ably than on this night; that 
it would be difficult to adduce new argu- 
ments for or against it. But with each 
discussion, difficulties have been removed, 
objections have been canvassed and refut- 
ed, and some of the former opponents of 
Catholic Emancipation have at length 
conceded to the expediency of relieving 
the petitioners. In conceding thus much 
however, a new objection is started ; it is 
not the time, say they, or it is an impro- 
per time, or there is time enough yet. In 
some degree I concur with those who say, 
it is not the time exactly; that time is 
past; better had it been for the country, 
that the Catholics possessed at this mo- 
ment their proportion of our privileges, 
that their nobles held their due weight. in 
our councils, than that we should be as- 
sembled to discuss their claims. It had 
indeed been better 

“Non tempore tali 

“ Cogere conciliam cum muros obsidet hostis,” 
The enemy is without, and distress with- 
in. It is too late to cavil on doctrinal 
points, when we must unite in defence of 
things more important than the mere 
ceremonies of religion. It is indeed sin- 
gular, that we are called together to deli- 
berate, not on the God we adore, for in 
that we are agreed ; not about the King 
we obey, for to him we are loyal; but 
how far a difference in the ceremonials of 
worship, how far believing not too little, 
but too much, (the worst that can be im- 
puted to the Catholics,) how far too much 
devotion to their God, may incapacitate 
our fellow-subjects from effectually serv- 
ing their King. 

Much has been said, within and without 
doors, of Church and State, and although 
those venerable words have been too often 
prostituted to the most despicable of party 
purposes, we cannot hear them too often ; 
all, I presume, are the advocates of 
Church and State, the Church of Christ, 
and the state of Great Britain; but not a 
state of exclusion and of despotism, not 
an intolerant Church, not a Church mili- 
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tant, which renders itself liable to the very 
objection urged against the Romish com- 
munion, and in a greater degree, for the 
Catholic merely withholds its spiritual 
benediction, (and even that is doubtful,) 
but our Church, or rather our churchmen, 
not only refuse to the Catholic their spi- 
ritual grace, but -all temporal blessings 
whatsoever. It was an observation of the 
great lord Peterborough, made within 
these walls, or within the walls where the 
Lords then assembled, that he was for a 
« Parliamentary king and a parliamentary 
constitution, but not a parliamentary God 
and a parliamentary religion.” The 
interval of a century has not weakened 
the force ofthe remark. It is indeed time 
that we should leave off these petty cavils 
on frivolous points, these Lilliputian so- 
phistries, whether our “ eggs are best bro- 
ken at the broad or narrow end.” 

The opponents of the Catholics may be 
divided into two classes; those who assert 
that the Catholics have too much already, 
and those who allege that the lower orders, 
at least, have nothing more to require. 
We are told by the former, that the Ca- 
tholics never will be contented: by the lat- 
ter, that they are already too happy. 
The last paradox is sufficiently refuted by 
the present as by all past Petitions; it 
might as well be said, that the negroes 
did not desire te be emancipated, but this 
is an unfortunate comparison, for you have 
already delivered them out ofthe house of 
bondage without any Petition on their 
part, but many from their task-masters 
to a contrary effect; and for myself, 
when I consider this, I pity the Catholic 
peasantry for not having the good fortune 
to be born black. But the Catholics are 
contented, or at least ought to be, -as we 
are told; I shall therefore proceed to 
touch on a few of those circumstances 
which so marvellously contribute to their 
exceeding contentment. They are not 
allowed the free exercise of their religion 
in the regular army ; the Catholic soldier 
cannot absent himself from the service of 
the Protestant clergyman, and unless he 
is quartered in Ireland or in Spain, where 
can he find eligible epportunities of at- 
tending his own? The permission of 
Catholic chaplains to the Irish militia 
regiments was conceded as a special fa- 
vour, and not till after years of remon- 
strance, although an Act, passed in 1793, 
established it as a right. But are the 
Catholics properly protected in Ireland ? 
Can the Church purchase a rood of land 
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whereon to erect achapel? No! all the 
places of worship are built on leases of 
trust or sufferance from the laity, easily 
broken and often betrayed. The moment 
any irregular wish, any casual caprice of 
the benevolent landlord meets with oppo. 
sition, the doors are barred against the con 
gregation. This has happened continually, 
but in no instance more- glaringly, thay 
at the town of Newton Barry in the coun. 
ty of Wexford. The Catholics enjoying 
no regular chapel, as a temporary expe. 
dient, hired two barns; which being throm 
into one, served for public worship. At 
this time, there was quartered opposite to 
the spot, an officer whose mind appears ty 
have been deeply imbued with those pre. 
judices which the Protestant Petitions now 
on the table, prove to have been forty 
nately eradicated from the more ration 
portion of the people; and when the Cs 
tholics were assembled on the Sabbath a 
usual, in peace and goodwill towards mer, 
for the worship of their God and your, 
they found the chapel door closed, ani 
were told that if they did not immediate 
ly retire, (and they were told this by 
a Yeoman officer and a magistrate,) the 
Riot Act should be read, and the assembly 
dispersed at the point of the bayonet! 
This was complained of to the middle ma 
of government, the Secretary at the Ca 
tle in 1806, and the answer was, (in lie 
of redress,) that he would cause a letter to 
be written to the colonel, to prevent, if 
possible, the recurrence of similar dis 
turbances. Upon this fact no very great 
stress need be laid; but it tends to prove 
that while the Catholic Church has no 
power to purchase land for its chapelsto 
stand upon, the laws for its protection at 
of no avail. In the mean time, the C« 
tholics are at the mercy of every “ pelt 
ing petty officer,” who may choose to 
play his “ fantastic tricks before high hes 
ven,” to insult his Ged, and injure his fel 
low creatures. 

Every school-boy, any foot-boy, (such 
have held commissions in our service) aly 
foot-boy who can exchange his shoulder 
knot for an epaulet, may perform all this 
and more against the Catholic, by virtue 
of that very authority delegated to him by 
his sovereign, for the express purpose ° 
defending his fellow subjects to the la 
drop of his blood, without discrimination 0 
distinction between Catholic and Protes 
tant. 

Have the Irish Catholics the full benefit 
of trial by jury? They have not; they 
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never can have until they are permitted to 
share the privilege of serving as sheriffs 
and under-sheriffs. Of this a striking 
example occurred at the last Enniskil- 
Jen assizes.—A yeoman was arraigned for 
the murder of a Catholic named Mac- 
vournagh ; three respectable uncontra- 
dicted witnesses deposed that they saw the 
prisoner load, take aim, fire at, and kill the 
said Macvournagh. This was properly 
commented on by the judge; but to the 
astonishment of the bar, and indignation 
of the court, the Protestant jury acquitted 
the accused. So glaring was the partia- 
lity, that Mr. Justice Osborne felt it his 
duty to bind over the acquitted, but not 
absolved assassin in large recognizances ; 
thus for a time taking away his licence to 
kill Catholics, 

Are the very laws passed in their favour 
observed? They are rendered nugatory 
in trivial as in serious cases, By a late 
act, Catholic chaplains are permitted in 
jails, but in Fermanagh county the grand 
jury lately persisted in presenting a sus- 
pended clergyman for the office, thereby 
evading the statute, notwithstanding the 
most pressing remonstrances of a most 
respectable magistrate named Fletcher to 
the contrary. Such is law, such is jus- 
tice, for the happy, free, contented Ca- 
tholic ! 

It has been asked in another place, 
why do not the rich Catholics endow 
foundations for the education of the priest- 
hood? Why do you not permit them to 
do so? Why are all such bequests subject 
to the interference, the vexatious, arbi- 
trary, peculating interference of the 
Orange commissioners for charitable dona- 
tions ? 

As to Maynooth college, in no instance 
except at the time of its foundation, when 
a noble lord, (Camden) at the head of the 
Irish administration, did appear to interest 
himself in its advancement; and during 
the government of a noble duke, (Bedford) 
who, like his ancestors, has ever been the 
friend of freedom and mankind, and who 
has not so far adopted the selfish policy 
of the day as to exclude the Catholics 
from the number of his fellow-creatures; 
with these exceptions, in no instance has 
that institution been properly encouraged. 
There was indeed a time when the Catho- 
lic clergy were conciliated, while the 
Union was pending, that Union which 
could not be carried without them, while 
their assistance was requisite in procuring 
addresses fronx the Catholic counties; then 
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they were cajoied and caressed, feared and 
flattered, and given to understand that 
“the Union would do every thing ;” but 
the moment it was passed, they were 
driven back with contempt into their for- 
mer obscurity. 

In the conduct pursued towards May- 
nooth college, every thing is done to irri- 
tate and perplex—every thing is done to 
efface the slightest impression of gratitude 
from the Catholic mind; the very hay 
made upon the lawn, the fat and tallow of 
the beef and mutton allowed must be paid 
for and accounted upon oath. It is true, 
this economy in miniature cannot suffi- 
ciently be commended, particularly at a 
time when only the insect defaulters of 
the Treasury, your Hunts and your Chin- 
nerys, when only those “ gilded bugs’ 
can escape the microscopic eye of minis- 
ters. But when you come forward ses- 
sion after session, as your paltry pittance 
is wrung from you with wrangling and re- 
luctance, to boast of your liberality, well 
might the Catholic exclaim in the words 
of Prior— 

“ To John I owe some obligation, 
“ But John unluckily thinks fit 
“ To publish it to all the nation, 
“‘ So John and I are more than quit.” 

Some persons have compared the Ca- 
tholics to the beggar in Gil Blas: Who 
made them beggars? Who are enriched 
with the spoils of their ancestors? And 
cannot you relieve the beggar when your 
fathers have made him such? If you are 
disposed to relieve him at all, cannot you 
do it without flinging your farthings in his 
face?—As a contrast, however, to this 
beggarly benevolence, let us look at the 
Protestant Charter Schools; to them you 
have lately granted 41,000/.: thus are they 
supported, and how are they recruited ? 
Montesquieu observes on the English con- 
stitution, that the model may be found in 
Tacitus, where the historian describes the 
policy of the Germans, and adds—« this 
beautiful system was taken from the 
woods ;” so in speaking of the charter 
schools it may be observed, that this beau- 
tiful system was taken from the gypsies. 
These schools are recruited in the same 
manner as the janissaries at the time of 
their enrolment under Amurath, and the 
gypsies of the present day with stolen 
children, with children decoyed and kid- 
napped from their Catholic connections 
by their rich and powerful Protestant 
neighbours: this is notorious, and one in- 
stance may suffice to shew in what man- 
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ner.—,The sister of a Mr. Carthy, (a Ca- 
tholic gentleman of very considerable pro- 
perty,) died, leaving two girls, whe were 
immediately marked out as proselytes, 
and conveyed to the charter school of 
Coolgreny ; their uncle, on being apprized 
of the fact, which took place during his 
absence, applied for the restitution of his 
nieces, offering to settle an independence 
on these his relations ; his request was re- 
fused, and not till after five yearsstruggle, 
and the interference of very high autho- 
rity, could this Catholic gentleman obtain 
back his nearest of kindred from a charity 
charter school. In this manner are prose- 
lytes obtained, and mingled with the off- 
spring of such Protestants as may avail 
themselves of the institution. And how 
are they taught? A catechism is put into 
their hands, consisting of, I believe, 45 
pages, in which are three questions rela- 
tive to the Protestant religion; one of 
these queries is, “‘ where was the Protes- 
tant religion befere Luther ?’’ Answer, 
sin the Gospel.” The remaining forty- 
four pages and a half, regard the damnable 
idolatry of Papists ! 

Allow me toask our spiritual pastors and 
masters, isthis training upachild in the way 
which heshould go ?—is this the religion of 
the Gospel before the time of Luther? that 
religion which preaches “ Peace on earth 
and glory to God ?”’ Is it bringing up in- 
fants to be men or devils?’ Better would it 
be to send them any where than teach 
them such doctrines; better send them to 
those islands in the South Seas, where they 
might more humanely learn to become 
eannibals; it would be less disgusting that 
they were brought up to devour the dead, 
than persecute the living. Schools doyou 
call them? call them rather dunghills, 
where the viper of intolerance deposits 
her young, that when their teeth are cut 
and their poison is mature, they may issue 
forth, filthy and venomous, to sting the 
Catholic. But are these the doctrines of 
the Church of England, or of Churchmen? 
No, the most enlightened Churchmen are 
of a different opinion. What says Paley? 
«I perceive no reason why men of differ- 
ent religious persuasions should not sit 
upon the same bench, deliberate in the 
same council, or fight in the same ranks, 
as well as men of various religious opi- 
nions, upon any controyerted topic of na- 
tural history, philosophy, or ethics!’ It 
may be answered, that Paley was not 
strictly erthodox; I know nothing of his 
erthedoxy, but who will deny that he was 
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an ornament to the Church, to human na. 
ture, to Christianity ? 

I shall not dwell upon the grievance of 
tythes, so severely felt by the peasantry, 
but it may be proper to observe, that 
there is an addition to the burthen, a per 
centage to the gatherer, whose interest it 
thus becomes to rate them as highly as 
possible, and we know that in many large 
livings in Ireland, the only resident Pro. 
testants are the tythe proctor and his 
family. 

Amongst many causes of irritation, too 
numerous for recapitulation, there is one 
in the militia not to be passed over, I mean 
the existence of Orange lodges amongstthe 
privates ; can the officers deny this? and 
if such lodges do exist, do they, can they 
tend to promote harmony amongst the 
men, who are thus individually separated 
in society, although mingled in the ranks} 
And is this general system of persecution to 
be permitted, or is it to be believed that 
with such a system the Catholics can or 
ought to be contented? If they are, they 
belie human nature ; they are then, in- 
deed, unworthy to be any thing but the 
slaves you have made them. The facts 
stated are from most respectable authority, 
or I should not have dared in this place, 
or any place, to hazard this avowal. If ex- 
aggerated, there are plenty as willing, as 
I believe them to be unable, to disprove 
them. Should it be objected that I never 
was in Ireland, I beg leave to observe, 
that it is as easy to know something of 
Ireland without having been there, as it 
appears with some to have been bor, 
bred, and cherished there, and yet remain 
ignorant of its best interests. 

But there are, who assert that the Cx 
tholics have already been too much in 
dulged; see (cry they) what has been 
done, we have given them one entire col- 
lege, we allow them food and raiment, 
the full enjoyment of the elements, and 
leave to fight for us as long as they have 
limbs and lives to offer, and yet they are 
never to be satisfied ! Generous and just 
declaimers! to this, and to this only, 
amount the whole of your arguments 
when stripped of their sophistry. Those 
personages remind me of a story of a cer 
tain drummer, who being called upon 
the course of duty to administer punish 
ment to a friend tied to the halberts, wa 
requested to flog high, he did—to flog low, 
he did—to flog in the middle, he did= 
high, low, down the middle, and up agai? 
but ali in vain, the patient continued his 
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complaints with the most provoking per- 
tinacity, until the drummer, €xhausted and 
angry, flung down his scourge, exclaim- 
ing, “« the devil burn you, there’s no pleas- 
ing you, flog where one will Thus it 
js, you bave flogged the Catholic high, 
low, here, there, and every where, and 
then you wonder he is not pleased. It is 
true, that time, experience, and that wea- 
riness which attends even the exercise of 
barbarity, have taught you to flog a little 
more gently, but still you continue to lay 
on the lash, and will so continue, till per- 
haps the rod may be wrested from your 
hands and applied to the backs of your- 
selves and your posterity. 

It was said by somebody in a former 
debate, (1 forget by whom, and am not 
very anxious to remember) if the Catho- 
lics are emancipated, why not the Jews? 
If this sentiment was dictated by compas- 
sion for the Jews, it might deserve atten- 
tion, but as asneer against the Catholic, 
what is it but the language of Shylock 
transferred from his daughter’s marriage 
to Catholic emancipation— 

“ Would any of the tribe of Barrabbas 

“ Should have it rather than a Christian.” 

I presume a Catholic is a Christian, even 
in the opinion of him whose taste only can 
be called in question for his preference of 
the Jews, 

It is a remark often quoted of Dr. John- 
son, (whom I take to be almost as good au- 
thority .as the gentle apostle of intole- 
rance, Dr. Duigenan) that he who could 
entertain serious apprehensions of danger 
to the Church in these times, would have 
“eried fire in the deluge.” This is more 
than a metaphor, for a remnant of these 
antedeluvians appear actually to have 
come down to us, with fire in their mouths 
and water in their brains, to disturb and 
perplex mankind with their whimsical out- 
cties. And as it is an infallible symptom 
of that distressing malady with which I 
conceive them to be afflicted, (so any doc- 
torwilkinform your lordships) for the un- 
happy invalids to perceive a flame perpe- 
tually flashing before their eyes, particu- 
rly when their eyes are stiut, (as those 
of the persons to whom I allude, have long 

een) it is impossible to convince these 
poor creatures, that the fire against which 
they are perpetually warning -us and 
themselves, is nothing but an Ignis fatuus 
of their own drivelling imaginations. 
“What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative 
drug can scour that fancy thence ?”’—it is 
impossible, they are given over, theirs is 
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the true 
‘* Caput insanabile tribus Anticyris.”” 


These are your true Protestants. Like 
Bayle, who protested against all sects 
whatsoever, so do they protest against Ca- 
tholic Petitions, Protestant Petitions, all 
redress, all that reason, humanity, policy, 
justice, and common-sense, can urge 
against the delusions of their absurd deli- 
rium. These art the persons who reverse 
the fable of the mountain that brought 
forth a mouse, they are the mice who con- 
ceive themselves in labour with mountains, 

To return to the Catholics. Suppose 
the Irish were actually contented under 
their disabilities, suppose them capable of 
such a bull as not to desire deliverance, 
ought we not to wish it for ourselves? 
Have we nothing to gain by their emanci- 
pation? What resources have been wasted? 
what talents have been lost by the selfish 
system of exclusion? You already know 
the value of Irish aid ; at this moment the 
defence of England is entrusted to the 
Irish militia; at this moment, while the 
starving people are rising in the fierceness 
of despair, the Irish are faithful to their. 
trust. But till equal energy is imparted 
throughout by the extension of freedom, 
you cannot enjoy the full benefit of the 
strength which you are glad to interpose 
between you and destruction. Ireland has 
done much, but will do more. At this 
moment, the only triumphobtained through 
long years of continental disaster has been 
achieved by an Irish general ; it is true he 
is not a Catholic, had he been so, we should 
have been deprived of his exertions, but I 
presume no one will assert that his religion 
would have impaired his talents or dimi- 
nished his patriotism, though in that case 
he must have conquered in the ranks, for 
he never could have commanded an army. 

But he is fighting the battles of the 
Catholics abroad, his noble brother has 
this night advocated their cause, with an 
eloquence which I shall not depreciate 
by the humble tribute of my panegyric, 
whilst a third of his kindred, as unlike as 
unequal, has been combating against bis 
Catholic brethren in Qublin, with circular 
letters, edicts, proclamations, arrests and 
dispersions—all the vexatious implements 
of petty warfare that could be wielded by 
the mercenary guerillas of government, 
clad in the rusty armour of their obsolete 
statutes. Your-lordships will, doubtless, 
divide new honours between the Saviour of 
Portugal, and the Disperser of Delegates. 
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It is singular, indeed, to observe the difler- 
ence between our foreign and domestic 
policy; if Catholic Spain, faithful Portu- 
gal, or the no less Catholic and faithful 
king of the one Sicily (of which, by the 
bye, you have lately deprived him) stand 
in need of succour, away goes a fleet and 
an army, an ambassador and a subsidy, 
sometimes to fight pretty hardly, generally 
to negociate very badly, and always to pay 
very dearly for our Popisa allies. But let 
four millions of fellow subjects pray for 
relief, who fight and pay and labour in 
your behalf, they must be treated asaliens, 
and although their “ father’s house has 
many mansions” there is no resting place 
for them. Allow me to ask, are you not 
fighting for the emancipation of Ferdinand 
7, who certainly is a fool, and conse- 
quently, in all probability, a bigot; and 
have you more regard for a foreign sove- 
reign than your own fellow subjects, who 
are not fools, for they know your interest 
better than you know your own; who are 
not bigots, for they return you good for 
evil, but who are in worse durance than 
the prison of an usurper, inasmuch as the 
fetters of the mind are more galling than 
those of the body. 

Upon the consequences of your not ac- 
ceding to the claims of the Petitioners, I 
shall not expatiate, you know them, you 
will feel them, and your children’s chil- 
dren when you are passed away. Adieu 
to that Union so called as “ Lucus a non 
lucendo,” an Union from never uniting, 
which in its first operation gave a death- 
blow to the independence of Ireland, and 
in its last may be the. cause of her eternal 
separation from this country. If it must 
be called an Union, it is the union of the 
shark with his prey, the spoiler swallows 
up his victim, and thus they become one 
and indivisible. Thus has Great Britain 
swallowed up the parliament, the constitu- 
tion, the independence of Ireland, and re- 
fuses to disgorge even a single privilege, 
although for the relief of her swollen and 
distempered body politic. 

And now, my lords, before I sit down, 
will his Majesty’s ministers permit me to 
say a few words, not on their merits, for 
that would be superfluous, but on the de- 

ree of estimation in which they are held 
-by the people of these realms. The es- 
teem in which they are held has been 
‘boasted of in a triumphant tone on a late 
occasion within these walls, and a compa- 
ison instituted between their conduct, 
and thatof noble lords on this side of the 
House. - 
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What portion of popularity may hare 
fallen to the share of my noble friends (if 
such I may presume to call them) I shall 
not pretend to ascertain; but that of his 
Majesty’s ministers it were vain to deny, 
it is, to be sure, a little like the wind, « no 
one knows whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth,” but they feel it, they enjoy it, 
they boast of it. Indeed, modest and 
unostentatious as they are, to what part 
of the kingdom, even the most remote, 
can. they flee to avoid the triumph 
which pursues them. If they plunge into 
the midland counties, there will they be 
greeted by the manufacturers, with spum 
ed petitions in their hands, and those hal- 
ters round their necks recently voted in 
their behalf, imploring blessings on the 
heads of those who so simply, yet inge 
niously, contrived to remove them from 
their miseries in this to a better world, If 
they journey on to Scotland, from Glasgow 
to Johnny Groat’s, every where will they 
receive similar marks of approbation? If 
they take atrip from Portpatrick to De 
naghadee, there will they rush at once into 
the embraces of four Catholic millions, to 
whom their vote of this night is about to 
endear them for ever. When they retum 
to the metropolis, if they can pass under 
Temple Bar without unpleasant sens 
tions at the sight of the greedy niches 
over that ominous gateway, they cannot 
escape the acclamations of the livery, and 
the more tremulous, but not less sincere, 
applause, the blessings “ not loud but 
deep” of bankrupt merchants and doubt 
ing stock-holders. If they look to the 
army, what wreaths, not of laurel, butol 
night-shade, are preparing for the heroes 
of Walcheren. It is true there are fer 
living deponents left to testify to thei 
merits on that occasion; but a ‘ cloudd 
‘ witnesses’ are goneabove from that galas! 
army which they so generously and pious 
dispatched, to recruit the « noble army 
martyrs.” 

What if in the course of this triumphal 
career, (in which they will gather as malty 
pebbles as Caligula’s army did on a similit 
triumph, the prototype of their own) the) 
do not perceive any of those’ memorith 
which a grateful people erect in honour? 
their benefactors; what although 20 
even a sign-post will condescend to dep 
the Saracen’s head in favour of the likenés 
ofthe conquerors of Walcheren, they 
not want a picture who can always have# 
caricature ; or regret the omission 0? 
statue who will so often see themsel'# 
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exalted in effigy. But their popularity is 
not limited to the narrow bounds of an 
island; there are other countries where 
their measures, and above all, their conduct 
tothe Catholics must render them pre- 
eminently popular. If they are beloved 
here, in France they must be adored. 
There is no measure more repugnant to 
the designs and feelings of Buonaparte 
than Catholic Emancipation; no line of 
conduct more propitious to his projects 
than that which has been pursued, is pur- 
suing, and, I fear, will be pursued, to- 
| wardsIreland. Whatis England without 
Ireland, and what is Ireland without the 
Catholics? It is on the basis of your 
tyranny Napoleon hopes to build his own. 
So grateful must oppression of the Catho- 
lics be to his mind, that doubtless (as he 
has lately permitted some renewal of in- 
tercourse) the next cartel will convey to 
this country cargoes of seve-china, and 
blue ribbands (things in great request, and 
of equal value at this moment) blue rib- 
bands of the Legion of Honour for Dr. 
Duigenan and his ministerial disciples. 
Such is that well-earned popularity, the 
result of those extraordinary expeditions, 
so expensive to ourselves and so useless to 
ourallies; of those singular enquiries, so 
exculpatory to the accused and so dissa- 
tisfactory to the people ; of those para- 
doxical victories, so honourable, as we are 
told, to the British name, and so destruc- 
tive to the best interests of the British 
nation: above all, such is the reward of 
the conduct pursued by ministers towards 
the Catholics. 

Thave to apologise to the House, who 
will, I trust, pardon one, not often in the 
habit of intruding upon their indulgence, 
for so long attempting to engage their at- 
tention. My most decided opinion is, as 
my vote will be, in favour of the motion. 

The Earl of Moira.—My lords; all the 
considerations which recommend your 
concurrence with the prayer of this Pe- 
ion, have been urged with such force 
ind eloquence by the noble lord near me 
(marquis Wellesley) and remain so com- 
pletely unanswered, that I should feel 
nyself without excuse if I now trespassed 
o your time with any detailed exposition 
ofthe subject. I could only repeat in lees 
Impressive language the same arguments. 
Siill, some objections have been advanced 
o the other side which I should not be 
atisfied with leaving unnoticed. When 
the noble secretary (the earl of Liverpool) 
ls, my curiosity was strongly excited as 
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to what kind of answer he would endea- 
vour to apply toa statement so clear, and 
so apparently irrefragable, that any ime 
peachment of it seemed almost impossible. 
I need not say how much I was disap- 
pointed. The noble earl resorted to the 
policy, perhaps it was his wisest procedure, 
of not encountering the arguments at all. 
Passing aloof from all the powerful pleas 
which constitute the essence of the ques- 
tion, he has seized one minor point; he 
has distorted it by an arbitrary construc- 
tion; and he has thence run into adeduc- 
tion which is necessarily tainted with all 
the fallacy of the original incorrect as- 
sumptions. He has said that the Roman 
Catholics desire to be admitted to qualifi- 
cation without taking the oath of supre- 
macy, because that supremacy refers to 
matters spiritual; whereas the relieving 
the Catholics from the necessity of that 
engagement, would in truth, involve in 
that emancipation from pledge, matters 
purely temporal. If that difficulty can 
exist, with whom is the fault? The 
Catholics have, over and over again, 
pointed out the discrimination which 
strikes them as definable between the spi- 
ritual and the temporal points to which 
the term supremacy may be supposed to 
apply. They have professed their rea- 
diness to come under any obligation as to 
the temporal concerns. If the distinction 
be not made with sufficient accuracy, let 
the noble lord offer a suggestion of his 
own, that it may be taken fairly into con- 
sideration. Inthe mean time it is enough 
to say, that in repelling the sense which 
the noble earl would put upon the objec- 
tion of the Catholics to the oath of supre- 
macy, one entirely does away the conclu- 
sion (even supposing it to have a logical 
connection with the premises) that any 
person who votes for the present question 
must have made up his mind to vote also 
the dissolution of the existing Church esta- 
blishment in Ireland. Such a deduction 
is not merely incomprehensible. It is 
most unjust, as having a reference towards 
the Catholics, because it indirectly im- 
putes to them ulterior views of that sort, 
when they have in the clearest language, 
and with the strongest asseverations, 
rested their application to you upon the 
specific condition of their respecting that 
very establishment. 

Let me repeat, my lords, that this is a 
question which presents itself upon very 
different ground from any prayer for to- 
leration. A great body of your fellow 
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subjects, debarred of a just participation 
in those advantages of the community 
which equally with yourselves, they main- 
tain by their personal efforts and the con- 
tribution of their wealth, ought to be held 
intitled to. know why a distinction so in- 
jurious to them should exist. It is as 
free-born men that they approach you 
with their solicitations; and it is not by 
reference to what may have been the 
tenets of persons attached to the Church of 
Rome in other times and other countries, 
that you can decide upon this claim. The 
plea of British citizens must be judged (if 
it be equitably judged) by the validity of 
their pledges of attachment to the state. 
The noble and learned lord has declared 
his conscientious conviction, that persons 
honestly professing adherence to the 
Romish Church can never be cordial sup- 
porters of a Protestant government; nay 
he has gone further, and asserts that their 
religious principles must necessarily bind 
them to labour at the subversion of any 
such government. I am sincerely satis- 
fied that the noble and learned lord would 
not have expressed that sentiment but 
upon conscientious conviction. I only 


venture to question whether the noble and 
learned lord has eer 


examined the 
ground on which he has adopted that per- 
suasion.. All the lamentable instances of 
communitiesruined by senseless differences 
within themselves, have exhibited con- 
scientious conviction as the motive of the 
majority of the actors. There is not one 
of the many examples which have most 
excited our disgust at the absurdity of 
mankind, or our indignation at the incor- 
rigible virulence of individuals in the sup- 
port of party objects, which has not in its 
turn been vindicated as arising out of con- 
scientious conviction. Time and reason 
have spurned the excuse. Might it not 
then be a wholesome doubt in the breast 
of the noble and learned lord if he ad- 
mitted the possibility, the bare possibility, 
that his conscientious conviction might be 
as erroneous as that of any one of the per- 
sons whose conduct he had viewed with 
the deepest censure in the annals of other 

eriods. Let not the noble and learned 
ord seek to justify his opinion by quoting 
barbarous outrages in barbarous days. 
Religion isa ready drapery for cloaking 
all the malignant passions of corrupted 
minds. No other veil has therefore been 
so frequently abused ; and I féar that an 
impartial examination of history would 
not allow us to pronounce the Protestant 
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Church free from the shame of having on 
some occasions perverted the beneficent 
precepts of the Gospel to purposes of party 
andoppression. Butsuch immoral laxit 
was never the profession of any set of men, 
It ought not lightly to be imputed to any 
creed ; much less to that of the Catholics 
of the present day, who have been loud in 
reprobating such atrocities. 

A noble and learned lord has descanted 
on the censurable want of equity shewn 
by the Roman Catholics, when they de. 
mand of you every thing, and refuse to 
you onthe other hand the first security 
which had been desired from them. Ih 
illustration of the temper thus ascribed to 
them, the noble lord has instanced what is 
called the Veto; the check proposed to 
be lodged in the crown upon the nomina- 
tion to Catholic bishoprics. The objec 
tions made to that arrangemeiit appear to 
me quite wide of the present discussion, 
It is an erroneous view of the question 
now before you to regard it as referring to 
this or that communion. But even were 
the noble and learned lord right in min- 
gling an advertence to religious tenets with 
the question, what advantage could his 
argument draw from the point which he 
has started? What title have you toi 
terfere with the appointment of the Ca 
tholic bishops any more than with that of 
the Scotch episcopalians, who proceed upon 
the same pretension of apostolical devolu- 
tion in their chain of consecration? As 
long as these appointments are unacknow- 
ledged by the state, government can have 
nothing to do with them. Were the Ca 
tholic clergy to request stipendiary pro 
vision from you, or were you to invite 
them to such an arrangement, you would 
be entitled to propose the conditions. But 
without such a ground you have no colow, 
nay no justification, for interference with 
the Catholic priesthood. 

An allusion was made by the noble lord 
who brought forward this motion, of a sort 
most difficult to be noticed in reply with 
out a breach of respect and delicacy. It 
is impossible for me to pass it altogether 
by. The anguish which I felt from 1 
and the deep sense I bave of calamities 
that might arise from any misconstructiol 
on that point, impel me to give it some 
advertence, though that advertence mus 
be somewhat indistinct if I keep withia 
any boundsof order, The disappointment 
of cherished hopes, and the blight of e™ 
couraged reliance, have been forcibly a 
eloquently depicted to you. The natur 
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effect of such a portraiture would be a dis- 
suasion from future confidence in the same 
quarter. Against this most fatal and most 
erroneous conclusion I wish to plead : and 
ifmy humble voice can be heard, I im- 
plore this country and Ireland to repel so 
injurious, So ruinous asupposition. There 
must be many circumstances on which it 
would be the greatest presumption for any 
of us to judge, without the knowledge re- 
quisite for forming a complete estimate. 
In such cases, general principles are en- 
titled to demand a candid and liberal trust. 
If any expectations beneficial to the pub- 
lic have not been realized, I will boldly 
assert, it must have happened from some 
perplexities which have thwarted the most 
upright and benevolent intentions. I 
ground my assertion on my intimate know- 
ledge of that heart. I aver that more ge- 
nuine reverence forthe constitution, amore 
exalted veneration for the principles of 
civil and religious freedom, or a more un- 
ceasing solicitude to promote the welfare 
and happiness of every description of Bri- 
tish subjects, than what reign in the breast 
of that high personage, never did rule the 
wind of any man. You know I cannot 
be deceived in this: you know I dare not 
deceive you. Excuse me, my lords, if I 


have transgressed instating this. It is the 


consideration of the influence such an ex- 
planation may have upon public concerns 
that has alone induced me to trench upon 
the subject. I feel how nearly I have 
been bordering on irregularity, and I quit 
the topic. 

I then return to the argument of the 
noble and learned lord. He desires you 
to observe that there is no limit to the 
claims of the Catholics. Why should 
there be any ? Not conscious of any infe- 
tiority in their devotion to the interests of 
the state, and knowing themselves free 
fom any insidious purposes against other 
descriptions of their fellow subjects, they 
cannot suppose any deficiency in their 
litle tq the amplest enjoyment of British 
Immunities. Should any one assert that 
such an unrestricted admission would af- 


fect the security of existing establishments, | 


itis for him to make out bis proposition. 
The burthen of shewing the danger must 
equitably rest upon him. Let him state 
his case, connecting his indication of the 
peril, with some fact or probability capa- 
ble of being seized and fairly discussed 
loose and general imputations drawn 
fom the extravagant supposition that the 
lish Catholics of the present day are just 
(VOL. XXII.) 
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what Catholics were a century and a half 
ago, can never be the ground of any pro- 
fitable deliberation. As little can you ra-~ 
tionally argue t6 the principles of the Ca- 
tholic body from doctrines which any ab- 
surd and unauthorised advocate may have 
happened to publish. Take the distinct 
unambiguous declaration made by the 
leading men of that communion in Ire. 
land, as speaking for the whole body, and 
supported by the subsequent concurrence 
of that body. Refer to that, and see if it 
leave room for the impeachment which 
the Catholics are desired, by a limitation 
of their claims, to put upon their loyalty 
to their sovereign and their fidelity to their 
fellow subjects. Do not tax their inge- 
nuity to devise against themselves flaws 
foreign to their natures. Jt is enough if 
you undertake that office: their minds 
are not cast in a mould that fits them for 
comprehending such suspicions. 

“« JT would grant them every indulgence” 
says the noble and learned lord (a senti- 
ment re-echoed by a noble earl) “ that 
did not invest them with political power.” 
I should like much to hear political 
power defined. At present I take it to 
be just as loose an expression as Catholic 
Emancipation on the other side, express- 
ing nothing but a sort of confused imagi- 
nation that there may be inconvenience 
in admitting the Catholics to all the rights 
of citizenship. Is it meant that in par- 
liament, or in the active offices of the state, 
the Catholics would obtain a preponder- 
ance formidable for the Protestant esta- 
blishment. No, we may assert that not 
an individual could be found so visionary 
as to avow that notion. Then the appre- 
hensions must be some floating concep- 
tion that advancement to higher stations 
than they can now hold would give to the 
leading members of that communion an 
influence over the body of Catholics in 
Ireland which they do not now possess. 

Consult your own knowledge of human 
nature, my lords, and determine upon the 
quality of this apprehension. What! the 
giving to the Catholic of rank an interest 
unconnected with the objects of the ma- 
jority of persons of his communion—the 
withdrawing him from confraternity with 
them in privations and neglect, is to fur- 
nish him with a more powerful title to 
their confidence and sympathy ! ‘The sup- 
position needs only to be stated to be re- 
pelled by the judgment of every man. Is 
it not clear that the Catholic of birth, or 
of property, if he be commixed with the 

(2 U) 
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active pursuits of high life, must have less 
leisure and less excitement than at pre- 
sent to address himself to the passions of 
his sect. Then, admitting that, contrary 
to all probability, no jealousy should arise 
in their minds respecting an individual 
whom they see identified by office or 
profession with that Protestant govern- 
ment represented as the mark for their 
unremitting hostility, are his practices 
likely tomake most impression upon minds 
soured with insult, or upon minds soothed 
by obliteration of invidious distinctions ? 
Can the artifices of a demagogue in ele- 
vated employment be more commodiously 
exerted upona multitude blended with the 
rest of their fellow citizens, than when a 
state of segregation gives them a charac- 
ter of individuality ? It is quite wonderful 
that you do not perceive it to be your 
own erroneous policy, in discriminating 
the Catholics as a body, which renders 
them as a body formidable either in power 
or disposition to your present establish- 
ments. This, I allow, will not fully meet 
the notions of the noble and learned lord. 
It matters not in his contemplation, what 
are the feelings, or the wishes, or the oc- 
cupation, of the Catholics. The Pope 
may at any time intervene; his instruc- 
tions must be obeyed by the clergy ; and 


the instigations of the priests will instantly 
pervert the multitude. Lrepeat that all 
this may equally happen in the present 
state of things; and-that the interference 
would be attended with augmented dan- 
ger from being applied to minds ferment- 


ing with irritation and disgust. But let 
us leave these speculations, and resort to 
something which ought to be more deci- 
sive on the question. 

You have here on your table a Petition 
in favour of the claims of the Catholics, 
from most of the principal Protestant pos- 
sessors of landed or other property in Ire- 
jand: from men whose conduct through 
life is sufficient pledge that in this step 
they are following no hasty suggestion, and 
whose connections are irrefragable proof 
of their attachfnent to existing establish- 
ments in Church and State. What is the 
inference you ought to draw from such a 
decument? That men so circumstanced, 
and who must be the immediate sufferers, 
if the measure to which they solicit you be 
a wrong one, cannot but be convinced that 
the tranquillity of Ireland, and the conse- 
quent security of the British empire, re- 
quires the uniting the Catholics with their 
Protestant brethren in one common bond of 
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amity, which can only result from purity of 
interest. Are these Protestant proprietors 
deceived? Their eyes have been uponthes 
Catholics for years past. They speakt 
you from experience and long continued 
observation of their own neighbours, And 
will you oppose to that the gratuitous a, 
sumptions of the noble and learned lord? 
Here I must observe upon a very mis 
chievous mistake which appears to per 
vade the reasoning of all those I hare 
heard argue against granting the prayerof 
the Catholics. They seem to think that 
you have only to reject this Petition, and 
that the matter will then be at rest. At 
worst, in their conception, you will only 
have to be teazed with a similar applic» 
tion next year. My lords, you are notin 
a situation in which you can afford to be. 
numb the zeal and palsy the exertions of 
so large a proportion of the population of 
this empire. All the energies that you 
best policy can call forth will not be more 
than you will find necessary in the sequel 
of our difficulties. I speak now as if your 
rejection of the Petition was only to damp 
the ardour of the Catholics as to your 
cause. That would be the sole effect with 
the considerate among them, but the con- 
siderate are few in any mass of people, 
Your wisdom ought to calculate the pro 
bable operation of a disappointment, now 
attended with peculiarities which might 
seem to bar all future hope from appeals 
to your justice and your liberality. Re 
collect that a vigilant and insidious enemy 
must have been busily watching the course 
of these dissatisfactions; and assure yout- 
selves that he has emissaries who will not 
neglect the moment, if they see the dis 
contents ripe enough to be fomented to 
extremes. What a juncture it must be for 
them should you, with an expectation n0 
less preposterous than your decision would 
be injudicious, desire the Catholics to re 
tire from your bar, and sit down quiet 
under not only wrong but contumely. | 

say contumely, because it has unhappily 
been stated in this debate, that the pledge 
which the Catholics advance upon theit 
solemn oaths, that they will never eit 
ploy towards the subversion of your exis 
ing establishments any power or advalr 
tages which they may derive from yout 
bounty, is a security not to be relied upol 
What! to tell them that the most awly 
appeal they can make to their Creator's 
not to be trusted! Can you express to them 
such an opinion of their. principles, a2 
flatter yourselves it. is not to move their I 
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dignation? But it is not the estrangement 
of the Irish Catholic alone that you have 
to dread. This Petition of the Protestants 
makes it the prayer of all Ireland; for 
the dissentient voices in the question are 
too few and insignificant to be regarded as 
forming an exception. And is this a dis- 
content that can be safely allowed to fes- 
ter? Think you the Protestant proprietors 
will make no reflection on the indifference 
you shew to their safety, or on the insult 
of your pretending to judge better for their 
interests than they themselves on the spot 
are able to do? I have said that you can- 
not forego the exertions of any part of 
your population. You cannot, without 
sinking in the contest, incur merely the 
inertness of Ireland. What, then, must 
be its avowed discontent! My mind shrinks 
from the consequence. You have been 
moved to reject the proposal for going 
into a committee. Were you even pre- 
determined in essence to spurn the Peti- 
tion, at least you ought to observe the 
forms of decency. You should put on 
some shew of attention. Ina case so vital 
to the public interest, it is due to this 
country no less than to Ireland, that an air 
of respect should be maintained ; that the 
semblance of consideration should be 
adopted. Should you, unfortunately, fol- 
low the advice of refusing to go into a 
committee for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, you testify that you reject the Peti- 
tio upon grounds and in a temper that 
set at defiance the impression which so 
harsh a procedure is calculated to produce. 
Ido, therefore, most anxiously deprecate a 
resolution so impolitic in itself, so unbe- 
coming the dignity of this House, so ill. 
sorted to the importance which the peti- 
tioners bear in the scale of the British 
empire. 


None of the lords on the side of govern- 
ment attempting to rise, after some pause, 
the Question was called for, upon which 


Lord Grenville rose and said :—My lords; 
Tam not surprized at the silence of our 


opponents. It requires no excuse. Its 
cause is sufficiently obvious. The elo- 
quence with which this motion has been 
introduced and supported must have pro- 
duced upon them, as upon all its hearers, 
4 powerful and indelible impression. We 
may easily conceive how painful it must 
how be to any man to avow himself the 
adversary of these Petitions. 

Much rather ought I to apologise to 
your lordships for rising at this hour to 
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maintain opinions already so triumphantly 
established. But you will pardon me if in 
this great crisis of the question now before 
us, I feel it impossible to be wholly silent. 
The cause of your petitioners is too near 
my heart. It would grieve me to appear 
indifferent to its success. It has occupied 
too large a portion of my thoughts, has 
formed too principal a feature in my pub- 
lic life; and is at this hour too deeply in- 
teresting to the justice, the honour, and 
the independence of my country, not to 
call for every exertion which I can make 
in its behalf. I can add nothing to the 
powerful support it has this night received ; 
but I shall at least have the satisfaction of 
once more declaring my unshaken adhe- 
rence to those opinions which I have in- 
variably maintained. 

I have seen, indeed, with no less sur 
prize than regret, the persevering opposi- 
tion which these Petitions still experience, 
under circumstances which led to better 
hopes. Task myself, when the transac- 
tions of this eventful period shall be re- 
viewed by our descendants, what will be 
their judgment of our present conduct? 
With what astonishment, what indignation 
and contempt will they not consider the 
deliberation of this night? They will have 
learnt with what a cloud of dangers we are 
now ‘Surrounded. Time and history will 
have unveiled to them all that we now 
feel, and all that we fear; all that our 
government is concealing from us, and 
all that we are labouring to disguise 
from ourselves. They will then ask, 
what was, in such a moment, the employ- 
ment of the British parliament? Did we 
then, if not before, apply ourselves to unite 
in combined and vigorous resistance, all 
who participate in the common danger ? 
Did we in such an hour determine, how- 
ever late, to reward loyalty by confidence, 
and conciliate attachment by justice? Did 
we at last resolve to consolidate all the in- 
terests of our empire, and to blend all its 
subjects into one undistinguished commu- 
nity, enjoying equal rights, governed by 
equal laws, and animated by the sense of 
equal benefits to the defence of their com- 
mon country? None ofallthese. We are 
deliberating, not whether we shall grant, 
but whether we shall consider these Peti- 
tions. We are debating, not on the pro- 
visions which should accompany, or the 
measures which should follow this act of 
tardy justice, but whether tried loyalty, 
unshaken patriotism and long forbearance 
have even yet entitled our fellow subjects 
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to have their case considered by the legis- 
lature of their country. 

Our table is covered, our floor encum- 
bered with these Petitions. They pro- 
ceed from little less than one quarter of 
your whole people ; they express the sense 
of the great majority both of the popula- 
tion and the property of Ireland ; and they 
are backed by those very persons for 
whose safety, it is said these disabilities 
affecting four millions of their fellow-sub- 
jects, are established and maintained. 
The Protestants of Ireland pray you to 
break down the barriers with which you 
have surrounded them. They have found 
in your safeguards, a source not of protec- 
tion, but of danger ; not of strength, but of 
increased debility. They solicit, there- 
fore, that you will suffer them to renounce 
their exclusive advantages, to restore to 
their country the blessings of equal laws, 
and to share with every class of its inha- 
bitants, all the rights and all the duties of 
freemen. 

These are the petitioners whose request 
you refuse to consider, whose prayers 
are judged unworthy even to be referred 
to a committee of this House. Yet we sit 
here as the legislators of an united empire, 
not administering the interests of England 
only, but charged alike with the especial 


duty of consulting the wants and wishes of 


another kingdom. Her independent pare 
liament was yielded up to a belief in our 
integrity ; and wisely was it yielded up, 
had but the justice of Great Britain equalled 
the confidence of Ireland. The whole 
people of that kingdom are now before 
you, lamenting with one voice the mis- 
chiefs of a long cherished intolerance, and 
beseeching you for their sakes and for 
your own, to restore peace and union to 
their distracted country. The Catholic 
enumerating his unmerited sufferings: the 
Protestant disclaiming his pernicious pri- 
vileges; the loyalist of every class en- 
treating you to remember that laws of dis- 
qualification and disfranchisement are jus- 
tified only by uncontroulable necessity. 
That the evils which these provisions were 
intended to avert, have long since passed 
away, while those which they produce and 
aggravate, are immediate and urgent, af- 
fecting daily all the dearest interests of 
Ireland, and endangering the existence of 
the empire. To these representations are 
now joined the Petitions of Englishmen, 
the exhortations of the best and wisest 
Among yourselves, and the recollection of 
those councils of which the authors unhap- 
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pily are no longer present with us. Those 
men whose memory we cherish, those 
whose wisdom and virtues we have wit. 
nessed and lamented, they warn you, even 
from the tomb, to abolish the partial pri. 
vileges, to do away these degrading exclu. 
sions. They tell you, in that glowing elo 
quence which still lives in our remem- 
brance, that such distinctions are alike re. 
pugnant to the genius of your own consti. 
tution, and dangerous to the safety of 
every government; condemned by the 
first principles of justice; and proved b 

all experience to be the most fruitful 
source of those dissentions by which the 
greatest empires have finally been sub. 
verted. 

I ask not what in this case will be your 
ultimate decision. Itis easily anticipated, 
We know, and it has been amply shewn 
in former instances, the cases both of 
America and of Ireland, have but too well 
proved it, how precipitately necessity ex 
torts what power has pertinaciously re 
fused. We shall finally yield to these Pe 
titions. No man doubts it. Let us not 
delay the concession, until it can neither 
be graced by spontaneous kindness, nor 
limited by deliberative wisdom. 

To accelerate that moment, would be 
the greatest service which your ministers 
could render to their country. | What, on 
the contrary, is now their answer to such 
a body of petitioners ; so numerous, $0 te 
spectable, so strong in justice, so powerfal 
in reason? ‘“ We will not lend ourselves’ 
they say, “to the consideration of your 
request. We will not enquire into the 
circumstances of your case. We will not 
examine whether the grievances which 
you feel are real, whether the danges 
which we apprehend, can be obviated by 
legislative wisdom. Once again, the peo 
ple of Ireland must retire from this ba, 
unredressed, unheard, and unheeded.” | 

Is it possible that such infatuation cal 
still actuate our councils ? In the momelt 
of unimpaired prosperity, in the pride and 
madness of unresisted power, a more C0 
and contemptuous indifference was nevtl 
shewn by any government to the colt 
plaints of the most inconsiderable of i 
subjects. But you! in this hour of calé 
mity and peril, but you, whose whol 
hope of safety now rests upon the defen? 
of Ireland ; you, who if that country fall 
by your impolicy, must share her rull 
must perhaps partake in her subjectio& 
will you now harden yourselves agains 
the prayers of her whole population? AN 
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ou in a situation to prolong the divisions 

of her people; to detach, perhaps irre- 
coverably to alienate her affections from 
Great Britain, and to aggravate by her 
destruction, all the calamities which are 
rapidly. accumulating on yourselves ? 

{f, on the contrary, the character of 
these Petitioners would at any time en- 
tile them to your respect, and if your 
present circumstances be such that you 
can safely disregard no just representation 
from any part of your community, let me 
then ask what is the nature of this request 
which you refuse to entertain? What is 
this prayer which you tell us cannot even 
be considered without danger to the Bri- 
tish monarchy ? This it is, that as we pro- 
fess to live under equal laws, we may con- 
form the practice of our constitution to this 
its greatest boast, that those who share its 
burthens may partake in its advantages. 
That those whose loyalty you have recog- 
nized, and by whose service you daily 
profit, may receive its due reward in the 
removal of injurious and degrading disqua- 
lifications. ‘They ask not the grant of 
power or emolument, but the capacity to 
receive them when earned by their abi- 
lity, industry, and valour. They solicit 
no privilege, no preference over others, 
but that equality of rights, under which 


the meanest subject in this country knows 
that neither birth nor poverty disqualify 
him for the public service ; they demand 
from you that encouragement to industry 
and virtue even in the lowest stations, 
which arises from the possibility of attain- 


ing to the highest. And this they claim 
not to gratify the honourable ambition of 
afew, but to secure the dearest interests of 
all; to diffuse amongst their whole com- 
munity that confidence and security of 
private life, that daily protection of pro- 
perty and person, that inward sense of 
legal and inviolable independence which 
equal laws can alone afford to Irishmen, as 
equal laws have alone conferred the same 
blessings on the poorest classes of the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain. 

For your own sake, if not for theirs, 
they ask from you this act of justice. 
They intreat you to enable them, without 
the galling sense of inferiority, to risk their 
lives in your defence: they implore you 
to rescue yourselves from the basest of all 
Imputations, that of receiving obligations 
which you possess the means but want the 
disposition to reward. They pray you to 
reflect on the situation of Europe, on the 
flgencies of the British empire, and on 
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the duties of all its subjects. Let us also, 
they exclaim, let us also be seen in this 
great crisis of the world, bearing our just 
part in those exertions on which our safety, 
no less than yours depends; sharing, not 
the dangers only, but also the glory of the 
contest ; leading as well as following our 
fellow-subjects to the field of victory ; 
partaking with them in the administration 
of our common interests, and deliberating 
by the same right as yourselves in the 
free assemblies of our common country. 

These are the Petitions which your 
lordships are advised to cast from you, 
neglected and unheard. These, the just 
claims of freemen, but tendered to you in 
the spirit of loyalty, and the language of 
supplication; these, recommending them- 
selves alike to your feelings and your in- 
terests, appealing irresistibly to your good 
faith, your justice, your wisdom, and your 
honour, yet never once admitted to be the 
subject of your deliberative consideration. 

How shall we justify this conduct ? 
What defence of it has been attempted by 
the Secretary of State, (the Earl of Liver- 
pool) who almost alone, in this debate, 
has argued for its continuance? All that 
he has this night offered to you, has served 
only to furnish fresh inducements for re- 
ferring these Petitions to a committee of 
the House, that they may there, at last, 
be temperately and deliberately consi- 
dered. 

For in what did iis speech consist? He 
has enumerated all the various questions 
which such an inquiry would naturally em- 
brace: questions, which if they were as 
difficult as he maintains, important, com- 
plicated, and at the same time essential to 
the decision of this cause, would prove 
only with increased conviction the neces- 
sity of its immediate and deliberate exa- 
mination. He distinguishes, how accu- 
rately I need not ask, between direct and 
indirect exclusion; the one improper, the 
other fit to be maintained. To common 
understandings, the grounds and limits of 
this distinction are not extremely obvious, 
Could he establish it, the consequence to 
which it inevitabiy leads, is decisive 
against his own argument. Does he ad- 
mit that direct exclusions are unjust? Ex- 
amine then the case of these petitioners ; 
try it by history ; look into the statutes 
now existing, and see if it be possible te 
deny that the Catholics are shut out from 
your constitution by a direct and positive 
exclusion, applying to them alone, and at- 
taching expressly on their religious creed, 
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Their disqualification falls within the very 
lines and limits of his own description. 
Its circumstances are precisely those 
which he himself considers as affording 
incontestible evidence of its injustice. 
What he adds is yet more conclusive, 
for differences purely religious, he says, 
he would not impose on any men the hard- 
ship of disabling tests. To what then do 
these tests apply ? The oath against tran- 
substantiation for instance? ‘lo what but 
to an opinion, erroneous, as the noble 
earl and I believe, but so exclusively spi- 
ritual that no ingenuity can distort it into 
any thing but a matter of religious faith. 
Why then does not the noble earl him- 
self propose the abolition of this oath? 
Why does he refuse to examine by his 
own principles, the other tests for which 
he argues? Can he maintain that they are 
governed by this distinction between reli- 
gious and civil tenets? Are they confined 
to temporal concerns? Let him consider 
the oath of supremacy itse!f. The Catho- 
lics disclaim all difference between their 
allegiance and your own, as far as relates 
to the civil authority of the state. They 
a to pay to their sovereign and his 
awful government, the same temporal 
obedience with yourselves. The supre- 


macy which they deny is that only which 


relates to questions of faith, to matters 
purely spiritual, A supremacy which the 
Church of Scotland no more acknowledges 
than that of Rome; recognized in our 
own Church, and as we believe rightfully 
inhérent in our state; but no less stiffly 
denied at Edinburgh than at Maynooth. 

Here then, the Catholics are at issue 
with the noble earl. Does he believe 
their assertion, that their difference from 
us in this point is confined to matters 
purely religious ? He is bound, on his own 
principles, to repeal their civil disabilities. 
Does he discredit it? Let him examine 
and ascertain the fact. 

But he is determined to resist convic- 
tion, and he therefore refuses to enquire. 
He contents himself with assuming the 
matter in dispute, and pertinaciously main- 
tains that to believe in purgatory, and to 
pay civil obedience to the state, are things 
plainly inconsistent with each other. The 
noble earl asserts it, the Catholics deny 
it. How shall we decide between them? 
The old objections against the testimony 
of Catholics as to their own religious tenets, 
the noble earl has this night explicitly 
disclaimed; he rejects with indignation 
the obsolete and scandalous calumnies on 
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their moral character, the charges of equi- 
vocation and perjury, the imputed belief 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
and the pretence that even the obligations 
ef an oath may be dispensed with by ec. 
clesiastical authority. Iam glad that he 
has learnt at last to treat such slanders as 
they deserve. He knows in what quarters 
these wretched pleas for persecution were 
recently revived, by what means and what 
purposes they were re-echoed through 
this country. We shall henceforth, I 
hope, have his assistance in stigmatizing 
that base hypocrisy which labours to ex. 
cite by falsehood, our fellow subjects 
against each other; and disguises under 
the sacred cover of religion, the foulest 
purposes of avarice or ambition. 

It is therefore no longer pretended that 
the Catholics wilfully misrepresent their 
tenets. The noble earl admits that they 
believe it to be their opinion that all tem- 
poral obedience is exclusively due to the 
authority of the state. But he is better 
acquainted with what passes in their minds 
than they themselves. He is more deep- 
ly versed in the doctrines of their religion 
than those who profess, or those who teach 
it; and while he renders all justice to 
their sincerity, he condescends to instruct 
them, that when they think they meana 
spiritual supremacy, they really mean a 
supremacy both spiritual and temporal. 

Such are the refinements by which the 
noble earl justifies the exclusion of mil+ 
lions from the constitution of their coun- 
try! Such are his arguments for conti+ 
nuing to subject a whole people to degra- 
dation and punishment! Such have al- 
ways been the reasonings of every perses 
cutor. Itis the inveterate habit of into- 
lerance to impute to the followers of every 
rival sect, opinions which they disclaim, 
and to deduce from their tenets conclu- 
sions which they utterly deny. Justice 
and charity on the contrary, give to others 
the same liberty which we claim for our- 
selves; the liberty to form our opinions 
by the light of our own reason, to adopt, 
to investigate, to interpret for ourselves 
the tenets which we embrace, and to be 
credited in our exposition of them until 
our own practice shall have proved its in- 
sincerity. 

Your Roman Catholic countrymen are 
therefore well entitled to belief, when they 
assure you on their oaths, that they attri 
bute to Popes or councils no temporal au 
thority, that they acknowledge no supreé- 
macy in either, except in cases purely 
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spiritual. The noble earl himself admits 
between spiritual and temporal authority 
may in practice sometimes be difficult. 
Legislative provisions, he says, alone de- 
fine its limits, direct its application, en- 
force its observance. Be it so. What 
stronger reasons, I ask you, could he have 
assigned for acceding to the proposed en- 
guiry? ar 

He puts the cases of excommunication 
and of marriage. Some dark and unex- 
plained connection he supposes to exist 
between theright of every sect to exclude 
from its communion, those who depart 
from its religious institutions, and the 
legal authority of the magistrate to punish 
crimes by disabilities and penalties. Some 
strange and perilous conflict he foresees, 
between the religious sanctions of mar- 
riage, considered as a sacrament in the 
Roman Church, and its judicial conse- 
quences on the rights and duties of the 
subject, and on the security and descent 
of property. In both cases, I believe, his 
fears have long since been amply refuted 
by experience. But to discuss these ques- 
tions here, would be to anticipate the 
very enquiry which we solicit, and which, 
for that purpose, as for so many others, 
the noble earl himself has proved it to be 
the duty of parliament to institute. 

One remark only let me make on these 
points, and it equally applies to both. It 
is for those who apprehend danger from 
them, to shew the extent and nature of 
the evil, and to search out his remedy. 
For the danger, if it be real, exists at this 
hour, and cannot be augmented by a com- 
pliance with these Petitions. Four mil- 
lions of your subjects are already Catho- 
lics ; will these disabilities convert them ? 
You do not hope it. In their case, as in 
every other, persecution has served only 
to counteract its own evil purposes. What 
security, then, has the noble earl found 
in these laws against the dangers which 
he fears from their repeal ? As Catholics, 
your fellow subjects attribute to their own 
Church, the power to exclude them from 
her communion, As Catholics, they re- 
quire for their marriages, those sanctions 
which their faith demands. I know not 
What the state has to apprehend in either 
case ; but if there be cause of fear, how is 
averted by excluding this great popula- 
tion from your civil constitution? Yet 
here again [ call upon your lordships to 
examine and enquire. ‘Try whether it be 
‘tue that there appears in’ the practice of 
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the Catholics, or larks in their intention, 
any desire to extend the interference of 
their Church one inch beyond the true 
limits of religious faith. Prove the pur- 
pose, open or covert, direct or indirect, to 
withdraw from the state any portion of its 
temporal supremacy, and no man shall be 
found more forward in resistance than my- 
self. What I ask for my fellow-subjects 
is religious freedom, the liberty to serve 
God in the way in which they have been 
trained up, to worship him according to 
the dictates of their own conscience, to 
adhere to that form of Christianity which 
they profess, without incurring any legal 
penalty, or being stigmatized by any civil 
disability. I trust they have no wish to 
withdraw their allegiance from the state ; 
{ am sure they have no interest to weaken 
its authority. They solemnly disclaim 
the intention. And were they so far mis- 
led as to deviate in their practice from 
these their pledged opinions and princi- 
ples of loyal and dutiful obedience, they 
would find in me not an advocate in this 
House, but an impartial legislator, ready 
to concur in every measure of necessary 
restraint upon them, not as Catholics but 
as subjects, not for their errors in religion, 
but for their offences against the state. 

These are the grounds on which we re- 
commend the deliberate examination of 
these Petitions. The King’s ministers ad- 
vise amore summary proceeding. To exa- 
mine into the grievances of Ireland would 
be troublesome, to redress them might be 
embarrassing; the enquiry tedious, the 
remedy complicated. Their conclusion, 
therefore, is to leave the matter where it 
stands. The inconvenience affects not 
them. There are only four millions of 
our fellow-subjects who complain: and 
why should their Petitions be considered 
now, which have always. hitherto been re- 
jected without examination ? 

Two other arguments, indeed, the noble 
earl has urged, not so much for resisting 
enquiry, as for inducing you finally to re- 
fuse what these petitioners solicit. He 
tells you first, and he has learned it from 
high and grave authority, in a Petition this 
night presented to us, that the dangers of 
Popery were never so alarming as at pre- 
sent! The power of the Pope never so for- 
midable! More to be dreaded now than 
at any antecedent period ! 

Shall I apply myself seriously to exa- 
mine this assertion? Shall I remind your 
lordships of the history of your own 
country and of Europe? Whole nations 
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armed against each other, kings and em- 
perors deposed, and crowns distributed 
by that authority? Shall I ask you, it 
might appear an insult to unmerited suf- 
fering, where the object of these fears is 
at this hour existing? In what corner of 
Europe, in what solitude, in what prison 
we are to look, for the possessor of this 
inordinate and overwhelming power, now 
so much augmented beyond all its former 
greatness ¢ 
Well may we judge from such vain 
imaginations what is the true character of 
the counsels which they inspire. Ano- 
ther spirit, a very different temper this 
great question demands. In the contem- 
plation of reason, in the balance of jus- 
tice, in the sobriety and wisdom of an en- 
lightened legislature, what are all these. 
passionate assertions, these visionary 
dangers, these exaggerated or simulated 
alarms? They are trifles light as air, in 
themselyes contemptible, but unworthy 
even to be weighed in the scale against 
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them, and they will respect themselves; 
secure to them under their own govern. 
ment, the full enjoyment of religious free. 
dom, and you may then hope that they 
will reject with scorn, the claims of any 
Pontiff imposed upon their Church by the 
public enemy of their country. 

But if you delay all healing measures, 
the wound may rankle till it becomes in- 
curable. The danger which you fear. is 
remote; that which you incur is immi- 
nent. This protracted intolerance weakens 
all our measures of defence ; it paves the 
way for the long meditated enterprize of 
our enemy against that quarter of our 


vulnerable. Should he be successful there, 
he will not, even then, I hope, deprive us 
of the spirit to defend ourselves, but he 
will render that defence extremely pro- 
blematical. 

The noble earl then flies to his last re. 
source, the hacknied plea of every oppres- 
sor, the stale apology for'all injustice. If 


the happiness and freedom of a nation, | vou yield to these Petitions, he says, will the 
the union and safety of an empire. 


Catholics engage to ask from you nothing 
more? Take your stand here; if you 





That the noble earl should adopt these 
idle declamations was indeed surprizing. 
It was scarcely to be expected that one of 
your ministers should, in such an hour as 
this, fear nothing from the increasing dis- 


contents of Ireland, fear every thing from 
the growing influence of the Pope? Does 
he identify that influence with the power 
of your enemy? He himself had but a 
few minutes before, commended the firm- 
ness of a persecuted man, whom terror 
had not yet succeeded in rendering sub- 
servient to injustice. But then, he tells 
us, if the present Pope should die, who 
knows what successor may follow? My 
lords, I know not, nor can any man pre- 
dict. But if there be danger in that un- 
certainty, avail yourselves of the interval. 
Do you think the mischief will be obviat- 
ed by waiting for it in listless inactivity ? 
By deferring, till that very exigency shall 
arise, this long expected act of concilia- 
tion which might best provide against it ? 


| once give way, where will you find the 
| limits of concession? I answer, you will 
| find them wherever truth and justice have 
| established them. If this request be fit to 
be conceded, concede it; if more can 
with equal justice be demanded, give it 
| with equal alacrity: if the principle of 
the concession stops here, here also let 
your stand be taken. 

I had lioped indeed, that by the lessons 
of the last twenty years this sorry argu- 
ment had for ever beenexploded. In that 
| short period we have reaped the experi: 
ence of centuries, but it has all been Jost 
upon us, if we have not yet learnt to dis 
tinguish between the improvidence of ex- 
torted submission and the wisdom of timely 
conciliation. 

The noble earl enquires from us the 
limits of the concession which we recom: 
mend: I ask him in return, where would 
the mischief of his principle be limited? 





Never can you believe, that by irritating 
your people against their own govern- 
ment, that by teaching them to despair of 
justice from Great Britain, you will detach 
them from foreign influence. Treat them 
as brothers, not as aliens, and they will 
cling to the constitution which protects 
them. Persuade yourselves, it is the su- 
rest method of persuading them, that the 
duties of a good Catholic and a good sub- 
ject are perfectly compatible. Respect 


He advises you to deny justice through 
the fear of farther importunity ; to refuse 
_a rightful claim lest it should encourage@ 
groundless pretension. My lords, this’ 
| to sap the very foundations of all govert: 
| ment. It is to violate the original com 
pact of the British constitution, Yo 
have no right to require, none even to lt 
ceive from the subjects of this realm, ® 
promise to withhold their wishes or thet 
interests from your consideration. Fa 
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liament must renounce its most important 
functions before it can thus stipulate with 
any class of the community. For what 
purposes are you invested with the powers 
of legislation? Is this a right to be exer- 
cised for your advantage, or a trust to be 
discharged for the benefit of your coun- 
try? Butto yourlordships, all illustration of 
this principle is superfluous ; I well know 
that if the Catholics of Ireland were now 
tendering at your bar the very pledge 
which the noble earl demands from them, 
you would reject it with indignation. No 
such compact, you would tell them, can 
be made either on our part or on theirs. 
It is our duty to exercise an unceasing 
attention to their prosperity ; it is theirs 
to look to us alone for the removal of 
every successive grievance, which either 
in present or in future circumstances shall 
cramp their industry, or dis-spirit their ex- 
ertions, shall obstruct the improvement, 
disturb the harmony, or prejudice the li- 
berties of their country. 

But the noble earl pursues this reason- 
ing farther, and assigns a motive such as I 
think was never before alleged for the re- 
jection of such Petitions. He not only 
apprehends a farther demand, but he an- 
ticipates its nature, and almost admits its 
justice. Dismiss this claim, he says ; seek 
not to remedy this grievance ; it occupies 
the attention of the Catholics, Relieved 
from this pressure, their complaints will 
next be directed to another question which 
“we may find it more difficult to argue 
with them.” What a consideration to be 
offered to a just and wise legislature! what 
@ picture has the noble earl exhibited of 
the principles on which our government 
is conducted ! what an instructive lesson 
to the subjects both of this country and of 
Ireland! These tests, these disabilities, 
these penal disqualifications, are retained 
it now appears, not as being in themselves 
either just, or politic, or reasonable, but as 
the outworks of some other, and in the 
noble earl’s judgment, some weaker cause. 
What then were all the alarms, dissemi- 
nated throughout your country ? The rei- 
terated appeals to the blindest prejudices 
and the worst passions of the people ? 
What were all the dreadful apprehensions 
this night so solemnly repeated? The fears 
of Popery, the dangers which threaten 
the Protestant establishment, the Hanover 
succession, the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, the Toleration act itself; pretences, 
put forward only to cloak and veil the 
truth, artifices to distract the attention, 
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disguises to cover something which is still 
behind, and which the noble earl even now 
seems afraid to name. 

Need I characterize this wretched sys- 
tem? Itsliberality, its wisdom, its honesty ? 
To stave off the pressure of one difficulty, 
your ministers interpose another ; to pro- 
long one cause of discontent, they seek to 
perpetuate a thousand ; to delay the dreaded 
statement of a grievance which they fear 
to meet, and know not how to remedy, 
they pertinaciously insist on the causeless 
degradation of a whole community. And 
now, in the close of all, Gomes the noble 
Secretary of State himself, unveils the 
hidden mysteries of this crooked policy, 
and thus provokes that very discussion 
which he is most anxious to avert. 

Was any government ever yet admi- 
nistered upon such principles ? Are these 
the councils upon which the existence of 
my country must depend? I wish not to 
disguise the difficulties of the subject to 
which the noble earl alludes. I know, 
and have repeatedly considered them; 
never once believing that by shutting my 
eyes against any public evil I could pre- 
vent its occurrence, or lessen its embar- 
rassment. Instead of shrinking from those 
difficulties behind the cover of another 
question, your interest requires you to face 
them boldly, and to provide against them 
by mature and temperate deliberation un- 
mixed with prejudice, uninfluenced by 
clamour. As much as foresight is prefer- 
able to blind security, as much as pru- 
dence and resolution are superior to negli- 
gence and fear, so much is the policy of 
full and early and deliberate enquiry into 
these important questions, to be preferred 
to the fine-spun artifices of your govern- 
ment, studious only to procrastinate the 
consideration of all our real dangers, and 
to fix the attention both of parliament and 
the country on apprehensions which are 
wholly visionary. 

One glaring fallacy, indeed, pervades all 
their speeches. They love to dwell on 
these fancied mischiefs; they enlarge with 
redundant eloquence on the dangerous 
principles and pernicious designs of their 
fellow subjects. But they forget to tell 
us how these evils, were they real, can be. 
controuled by the continuance of the pre- 
sent system, or increased by its abandon- 
ment. The contrary is manifest. Every 
circumstance of future peril which the no- 
ble earl anticipates from conciliatory mea- 
sures, is at this moment existing in full 
vigour and unrestricted operation. Does 

(2 X) 
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he distrust the loyalty of the Catholics ? 
That apprehension applies at least with 
equal force to their present situation. 
Even he cannot imagine that discontent 
will increase with increasing liberality, 
and that men will be more alienated from 
their government by a fuller admission to its 
protection and confidence. Does he dread 
their means of giving effect to any evil pur- 

ose > Those means are not diminished : 
Diminished, shall I say ? They are multi- 
plied beyond all power of calculation by the 
fs em of the existing laws. What you 

jave already conceded to that great and 
valuable portion of your people is too 
little for the just claims of affectionate and 
faithful subjects, but it is far too much to 
have been entrusted to the blind instra- 
ments or willing adherents of your inve- 
terate enemy. No terms candescribe the 
folly, no language exaggerate the dangers 
of that perverse and inconsistent policy, 
which under the prevalence of such ap- 
prehensions, has equally deprived you of 
the power of coercion and the influence of 
kindness: abandoning all that in your 
former systems of exclusion could be use- 
ful for security, and retaining so much of 
them alone as may fetter the exertions of 
the loyal, and stimulate the passions of the 
multitude. 

I am arguing these apprehensions as if 
they could possibly have any foundation 
in reason. Let me,. however, once miore 
protest that I can hardly bring myself, 
éven for a moment, to admit such a suppo- 
sition; and least of all, when I consider 
those particular instances of danger which 
have been this night alleged. The noble 
earl puts the case of a Catholic judge, and 
asks how such a magistrate is to determine 
causes connected with the validity of 
some marriage good in law, but null by 
the canons of his Church ? What a per- 
version of all moral principle does the 
question itself imply ! what is the oath of 
a judge? What is his office ? What do 
your own courts of law, what do you 
yourselves declare when you pronounce 
on causes of this description? That the 
marriage is good in conscience? That it 
is agreeable to Scripture ? That it is con- 
sonant tothe doctrines of our own church? 
No, not one of these. But that it is valid 
in the contemplation of our laws; sanc- 
tioned by that code of civil jurisprudence 
which is the sole admissible authority in a 
court of civil judicature. Could then a 
judge be embarrassed by such a difficulty 





as this? A man of learning and moral 


character fit ;for a judicial office, 4 may 
deeply impressed by his religion, as the 
noble earl admits, with the sanctity of an 
oath, could he be doubtful whether, when 
he has solemnly sworn to administer jus 
tice according to the law, he is not bound 
to administer it on some principle directly 
adverseto the law? Isthis a point of dubious 
obligation, hard to be solved, and requiring 
the assistance of a casuist ? Or is it eveng 
question fit to be argued in an assembly 
of just and pious, grave and enlightened 
legislators ? 

A noble and learned lord (Redesdale} 
states his apprehensions on a different 
ground. He seems alarmed, not for yout 
law, but for your Church. Repeal these 
tests, he says, and a Catholic may bea 
cabinet minisier; may have a share in 


.advising the noriination of a bishop! And 


then, how dreadful the consequences, if a 
person not of your own communion, pir 
ticipated officially in the appointment of 
the prelates of your Church! 

My lords; if I have rightly read the 
history of my country, our pure and re 
formed episcopal establishment never ex- 
perienced from the most bigoted Popery 
a more rancorous and inveterate hostility, 
that from the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. And yet it has happened to 
myself to sit ten years in the cabinet with 
one noble person, and for a period no 
much shorter with another; the one, se 
cretary of state, (lord Melville) the other, 
lord chancellor of England (lord Lough 
borough); both natives of the county 
where that Church is established; both 
educated in its tenets; both, as far a! 
have ever heard, continuing in its con 
munion to the latest hours of their lives. 

The noble and learned lord must cer 
tainly suppose that the consciences d 
those respected persons were grievously 
offended by the rags of Popery, whic 
were daily in their view. The Catholic 
of this day is judged by the worst exall 
ples, drawn from the darkest ages: to the 
present Church of Scotland, therefore, wt 
must, in all consistency, attribute the pete 
secuting fury of Knox and his disciples 
How much, then, must it surprize you! 
be assured that no motion was ever matt 
by either of these noble lords in cabint! 
for superseding the King’s supremacy: 
none for suppressing our liturgy; Soll 
even for abolishing that greatest 0 al 
scandals to a Presbyterian eye, the name 
and office of our bishops. © What is sill 
more astonishing, and may possibly quit 
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even the learned lord’s alarms, both of 
them have exercised that very power 
which is now so grievously apprehended ; 
both have officially concurred in the no- 
mination of our prelates, of men at this 
hour, ornaments of our legislature and 
pillars of our Church. Among those right 
reverend persons who have this night so 

athetically been entreated to protect our 
establishment against this formidable dan- 
ger, one half, perhaps, would find the in- 
struments of their own appcintment, ac- 
tually countersigned by the one, or sealed 
by the other of these distinguished mem- 
bers of a rival Church. 

How has it happened, that this in- 
fluence, so formidable in theory, has, in 
practice, been found so innocent? The 
reason is obvious. ‘ The oppressor has 
ceased, and therefore the earth is at rest 
and is quiet.”” The spirit of persecution, 
the zeal for compulsory conversion, are 
extinguished, and with them have expired 
every sentiment of inveteracy, all desire 
and all temptation to reciprocal injustice. 
The obligations of civil allegiance and re- 
ligious faith no longer contradict each 
other. Duties which reason and revela- 


tion have inseparably connected, and 
which are placed by bigotry alone in this 
unnatural and mutually destructive oppo- 


sition. 

The noble Secretary of State indeed 
appears to think, that in practice they are 
found incompatible. He tells us, that in 
no monarchy in Europe, except those 
governed by militgry despotism, have the 
Catholic and Protestant ever exercised in 
common the higher functions of magis- 
tracy and government. Were the fact 
unquestioned, what conclusion could it 
authorize? How few are the limited mo- 
narchies which have existed in Europe 
since the Reformation? But the assertion 
isas groundless as the argument is weak, 
Let him look to Hungary: there he may 
learn a lesson, pregnant with instruction 
to the bigots of every age, memorable to 
the rulers of every country, but invaluable 
in its application to our interests, could 
we but consent to profit by example. 

t country was once, like Ireland, the 
seat of discontent, cherished by intolerance 
and fermented by persecution, There, 
by the wisdom of a government, in that 
instance at least, how far more enlighten- 
ed than our own, all religious incapacities 
have been finally repealed: Catholics 
and Protestants in that kingdom judge on 
the same bench, command in the same 


; 
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armies, deliberate in the same free assem- 
blies. From this blessed union, which, 
to the noble earl and to his colleagues, 
appears impossible, but of which better 
and more liberal councils perceived the 
facility, and anticipated the benefit, which 
consequence has practically ensued? The 
emperor of Austria owes to it the existence 
of his throne. Hungary, the weakness of 
his ancestors, is become the main strengtl 
and reliance of their descendant. ‘There 
are now the chief sources of his power, 
there the foundations of his hope. To 
the loyalty and patriotism of a people 
thus united with each other, thus con- 
nected with their government, he now 
looks with confidence for support in the 
last trial of this dreadful contest, in that 
awful hour, whenever it shall arrive; for 
come infallibly it must, when the unani- 
mity of his subjects can alone uphold the 
just rights of their sovereign, and the in- 
dependence of their own country. 

But let us reverse the picture. Grant 
to the noble earl that this policy, which 
Europe has witnessed and applauded, is 
visionary and impracticable. Concede to 
him that what has saved Austria, must 
ruin England. Admit, if you can, for ar- 
gument, admit so monstrous a proposition, 
admit to him against all reason and all 
history, that every throne must be shaken 
to its centre which permits its subjects to 
hold communion with a foreign Church; 
to reverence its spiritual functions, or re- 
cognize its ecclesiastical supremacy. 
What follows? That this danger is now 
existing. Four millions of your country- 
men have been born and educated in this 
religious faith, and not even our ministers 
themselves have yet Jeepers to us the 
forcible conversion of that great commu- 
nity. 

They, indeed, the Catholics of Ireland, 
the objects of your jealousy, the victims 
of your fears, propose to you, as your best 
security for their conduct, to identify their: 
interests with your own. As pledges of 
their attachment they offer to you them- 
selves, their families, their country, all 
the pursuits of life, all the blessings of 
freedom, all that they ask from your jus- 
tice, and seek to enjoy under the protec- 
tion of your laws. They know and feel 
that your apprehensions are «groundless ; 
the noble earl insists that the danger is 
real, the ruin imminent. And what does 
he advise? To leave the matter as it is: 
the mischief foreseen, but not averted ; the 
discontent inflamed, the separation daily 
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widened, This is the sum of all his po- 
licy, the result, as he describes it, of the 
collected wisdom of ages; To your real 
dangers he is blind. For those which he 
imagines, he provides no remedy. Per- 
petual exclusion, unmodified intolerance, 
the persecution of millions, the eternal 
separation of a whole people by religious 
animosity, which no time shall soften, no 
merit reconcile: 


“ Quam nec longa dies, pietas nec mitigat 
ulla !” 


All these things he judges safe and plea- 
sant, practicable and easy. But concilia- 
tion and justice, mutual benevolence and 
reciprocal affection, the confidence of a 
just government in the administration of 
equal laws, and the attachment of a free 
community in the enjoyment of equal be- 
nefits; these he deems visionary specula- 
tions, in theory inconsistent, in practice 
impossible ! 

But let me appeal to your own convic- 
tion. Is it possible to comply with the 
noble earl’s advice? Can this matter con- 
tinue in its present state? You know it 
cannot. With the growth of nations their 
constitution changes. The claims and the 
necessities of their maturity have no re- 
semblance to the imbecility of their in- 


fancy, or the dependence of their child- 
hood. The situation of the Catholics of 
Treland has never yet been stationary : 
it can still Jess be so in the circumstances 
of their present strength. ‘The alternative 


is now before us. An uncontroulable ne- 
cessity now compels us no longer to delay 
our ultimate decision. We must either 
receive that people into the bosom of their 
country as friends and fellow-citizens, 
faithful and trust-worthy ; or if we really 
believe them irreconcilable enemies to 
our government, we must resolve, I can 
hardly bring myself to pronounce the 
word, yet the wickedness of such an at- 
tempt would not exceed its folly, we must 
resolve to exterminate the great body of 
the Irishnation. Persecution, says a pre- 
Jate of our own Church (Burnet,) if it be 
allowed at all, must be extreme; it must 
go to the extermination of all Dissenters 
from the established religion. Such is tue 
language of Burnet in those admirable re- 
flections which close his history. The 
grounds of this opinion are there detailed ; 
his expressions are coarse, the sentiment 
itself is harsh, but it is consonant to rea- 
son. I grieve to think how closely we 
ourselves have followed it in our former 
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conduct to the Cathclics of Ireland, ] 
hold in my hand a picture of complete 
security established in that kingdom, on 
the principles of that noble earl; a faith. 
ful portrait of that tranquillizing system, 
to which his policy must inevitably compel 
youtorevert. It is drawn by the hand 
of a master; one who knows that country 
well ; who describes what he saw, and ap. 
plauds what he describes; a zealous advo. 
cate for all religious tests and disabilities; 
and who, while he exults in the conse- 
quences of persecution, is pleading earnest. 
ly for its continuance and extension, 
“ We look upon the Papists of this king. 
dom,” says Swift, (Letter on the Sacra 
mental Test,) to be altogether as incon- 
siderable, as the women and children, 
Their lands are almost entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered incapable of 
purchasing any more ; and for the little 
that remains, provision is made by the 
late act against Popery, that it will daily 
crumble away: to prevent which, some 
of the most considerable among them are 
already turned Protestants, and so, inall 
probability, will many more. Then, the 
Popish priests are all registered, and with- 
out permission, (which I hope will not be 
granted) they can have no successors ; 9 
that the Protestant clergy will find it, 
perhaps, no difficult matter to bring great 
numbers over to the Church; and in the 
mean time the common people, without 
leaders, without discipline, or natural cou- 
rage, being little better than hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, are out ofall 
capacity of doing any mischief, if they 
were ever so well inclined.”’ 

Observe, my lords, in this passage, all 
the genuine features of these disabling 
laws: compare their objects, their means, 
and their results: see with what hopes 
they are proposed, what consequences 
they have uniformly produced. Need 
I ask the prelates of the Irish Chorch 
how far the mild course of religious 
instruction, recommended by this pious 
divine, has corresponded with his ex- 
pectation of general conversion? Need! 
enquire of any British statesman what ef 
fects have resulted to the political interests 
of the empire from the depression and ig- 
norance, the degradation and misery, of 8 
large a portion of its inhabitants. Yet to 
this policy: the noble earl’s advice must 
inevitably compel you to revert. To 
remain as you are, is manifestly impossible. 


Af you listen to the advocates of civil an 


religious freedom, if you believe that ia 
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liberality and justice will invariably be 
found the best securities against discon- 
tent and disaffection, complete the work 
of emancipation, which you have already 
successfully commenced. If, on the con- 
trary, you resign yourselves to the 
uidance of the noble earl, and of his 
colleagues, resolve to act consistently with 
the principles of their advice. Guard 
yourselves by new securities against a 
eople whom they pronounce irrecon- 
cilably hostilé to your government: re- 
call those improvident concessions which 
have placed these your eternal enemies 
nearly on a level with your peaceful and 
loyal subjects. Arm yourselves with 
fresh severity cgainst them; aggravate 
your former tyranny in Ireland, and re- 
duce, if you can once more reduce, that 
flourishing portion of your empire to 
helpless dependence and irremediable op- 
ression. 

This great question can no longer be 
evaded: the period of procrastination, the 
hour of delusion, is past. Itis to you that 
this much injured people must now look : 
you must decide between these two con- 
flicting systems. If not from sentiment 
or reason, judge them by experience. 
Review the past history of Ireland, and 
examine her actual condition. It is now 
about thirty years since she began, slowly 
wise, and hesitatingly just, to mitigate her 
code of persecution: and every step in 
that direction’ has led her on to national 
independence and public prosperity. Of 
the earlier relaxations of her penal laws 
itis enough to say, that their benefit, not 
to her only, but also to yourselves, was 
more than commensurate with their ex- 
tent. In 1793, concessions were made in 
amore enlightened spirit, and with a more 
liberal hand. It was then that the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were first admitted, how- 
ever imperfectly, to your political con- 
stitution: and it is one of the most gratify- 
ing recollections of my mind, one of the 
Proudést distinctions of my life, to have 
contributed largely to the adoption of that 
auspicious resolution in the British cabinet. 
We owe to it, (I am not afraid to assert it 
broadly) we owe to it the means of our re- 
sistance to that yoke, under which all else 
in Europe has been compelled to bow. 
The noble earl, while he condemns the 
Ptinciple of those concessions, and la- 
ments their extent, yet with admirable con- 
‘istency has blamed their authors for not 

aving rendered them more uniform and 
‘Ystematical, I appeal to those who re- 
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member the transactions of that day, and 
the spirit which ruled in Ireland. Greater 
concession I should then willingly have ad- 
vised, had greater concessions then been 
practicable. To have insisted on more 
would have endangered the whole. 

But I admit that the last and most im- 
portant privilege, the share in legislative 
power, could be granted only in an united 
parliament. Of the Union it was the na- 
tural and inevitable consequence: a conse- 
quence always foreseen by me, and which 
I have invariably considered as one of 
the greatest recommendations of that salu- 
tary measure. 

Would to heaven we had availed our- 
selves of that best and most auspicious op- 
portunity! When the long wished for 
Union of these kingdoms, then recently es- 
tablished by law, might in the same mo- 
ment have been cemented by mutual af- 
fection, and made indissoluble by recipro- 
cal advantage. When the Protestant 
might have been taught to regard it'as the 
main bulwark of his establishment, the Ca- 
tholic as the sole charter of his emancipa~ 
tion. Ireland had then newly surrendered 
to you her independant legislature. She 
trusted in return, that her people would 
thenceforth be considered as our own; ad- 
mitted to share, not our dangers only, but 
also their rewards, leading, as well as fol- 
lowing their fellow subjects to the field of 
glory; partaking with us in the adminis- 
tration of our common interests, and deli- 
berating by the same right as ourselves in 
the free assemblies of our common coun- 
try. Then it was, that the British govern- 
ment acting with good faith and liberality, 
might have reconciled all the long cherish- 
ed animosities of a divided people, have 
mitigated instead of inflaming their reli- 
gious differences, have given-to the Pro- 
testant that security which two centuries 
of intolerance have not procured for him, 
and have restored to the Catholic his 
civil rights, so formidable to a separate le- 
gislature, so harmless in an united parlia- 
ment. Then was the moment to have es- 
tablished whatever could be desired for 
mutual security, whatever could contribute 
to reciprocal affection. Then had already 
been obtained from the prelates of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Ireland a ready 
consent to those very stipulations from 
which your improvidence, disappointing 
their just expectations and violating your 
own engagements, has taught them also to 


‘shrink back with reciprocal distrust and 


jealousy ; those very stipulations, the 
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want of which forms, as is now pretended, 
2 principal obstacle to mutual conciliation. 

That opportunity has passed away, and 
its advantages are irrecoverable. Others 
have since occurred, Jess favourable cer- 
tainly than the first, for such is the condi- 
tion of human affairs, but still such as 
might have enabled us to accomplish 
every wish that could be formed by any 
true friend to our civil and religious estab- 
lishments, by any good citizen of the 
United Kingdom. 

All have been equally rejected; at the 
Union our gift would have been voluntary, 
the free will offering of affection, the first 
fruits of fraternal kindness. How it would 
have been received, let those say who best 
know the character of that generous and 
warm-hearted nation, always conciliated 
by kindness, always wounded by distrust, 
but never to be.finally alienated except 
by long continued injustice and oppression. 
The same boon which we might then have 
been the first to offer, they have since re- 

eatedly asked from us: and so often has 
it again been in our power to have poured 
balm into the wounded spirit of our fellow 
subjects; so often have we driven them 
from our door, repulsed, humiliated, I would 
add‘ disgraced, if disgrace did not more 
prrey attach to him who offers than to 

im who sustains an injury. Had weeven 
then, in their earliest intercourse with the 
British parliament, had we since, when 
they so often courted our affection, dis- 
played to them a generous and confiding 
spirit, how easy: would then have been the 
arrangement of every stipulation which 
fear itself could have annexed to the con- 
cession. How ready, how sincere, how 
complete might have been the union of 
these sister kingdoms! How different are 
now the results of the opposite policy ! 
How different both our own situation and 
the disposition of our feliow subjects! How 
gradual, how regular, has been the gr »wth 
of that distrust and jealousy which we 
have planted in their hearts ! 

Why doI recount these things? Is it 
only to reproach the authors of all this 
evil, with the calamities consequent on 
their misgovernment? That were a poor 
consolation, My purpose is to remind 
your lordships, and to impress it on my 
country, that we have now this last oppor- 
tunity, not, indeed, of retrieving what we 
have already lost, that were too much to 
hope, but of preventing the further accu- 


mulation of mischief; and of averting that | 


dreadful situation, God knows how soon it 
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may otherwise arrive, in which no art ey 
save, no wisdom can recover us. 

But the noble lords are unconvinced: 
and tauntingly enquire of us, the advo. 
cates of a betier policy, whether we gti 
believe that this great work can be accoy, 
plished with the same facilities as formey| 
for mutual conciliation; with the samey. 
curities as might have once been obtained 
against every real, against every imag. 
nary danger? What are the expectation 
of others, I know not. For myself, I ap 
swer, as the truth is, No; I have no such 
hope. Their impolicy has deprived meof 
it. My country must, I know, pay the 
penalty of their misconduct ; she mustr 
what they have sown, and exhaust, eventy 
the dregs, the bitter draught with which 
they have poisoned the sources of her pro 
perity. 

Much, however, it is still in your power 
to achieve for the peace and union of the 
empire. I forbear to dwell longer on th 
benefits which must result from such are 
solution. You are now asked only to con 
sider these Petitions. And let it not b 
forgotten, that if the noble ear! had proved 
to you all that he has asserted, if he hal 
established the necessity of excluding 
British subjects from the legislature and 
government of their country, there woul 
yet remain behind, in these disqualifying 
laws, provisions imperiously requiring the 
interference of parliament. Those lam 
have done much more than even the.noble 
earl requires. They have marked and 
stigmatised this people, as incapable of 
eminence in any honourable course of 
life. Such is their condition in all the o 
dinary relations of society. Traders shut 
out from the corporations of their native 
towns, merchants excluded from the di- 
rection of their national bank, barristers 
proscribed from the bench, officers 
whom all prospects of military glory a 
denied, country gentlemen prohibited b 
law from executing the office of sheril 
Reflect, too, on the avowed reason of this 
last exclusion. It is because with the she 
riff rests the nomination of those jatits 
who decide on their property, honour, 
life, that they are held unfit to discharge 
that trust. To the Protestant alone It's 
confined. The appointment itself is & 
clusively vested in the crown; and wt 
know what are the dispositions, and whit 
the conduct of the Castle, towards the Ct 
tholics. But even this is not deemet? 
sufficient security, without superadding 0 
it; by law, a provision equally dishonou 
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able in its motive, and unjust in its ope- 
ration. 

I might also enlarge on that spirit, 
which these laws alone have kept alive in 
the Protestant ‘corporations of Ireland. I 
might remind you of the recent conduct 
of the corporation of Dublin, if, ingeed, 
that conduct be such ([ am reluctant to 
believe it,) as I have read in the public 
fccounts of their proceedings. 

Would you learn the temper of that 
body, which decided to stand alone in pe- 
titioning your lordships against the claims 
oftheir countrymen? It was proposed to 
them, to recognize the services of one of 
the thousands of Irishmen who are daily 
B fighting the battles of their country. To 
this gallant individual, returning covered 
with wounds from the field of his exploits 
to the bosom of his admiring country, they 
were content to express their thanks. But 
heisa Catholic. The freedom of their 
city, therefore, they would not grant him. 
His conduct they applauded ; the advan- 
tage, the honour, resulting from it to his 
country, they acknowledged; they would, 
without difficulty, vote to him a sword. 
Arms they would put into his hands, that 
he might again use them as the soldier of 
aftee country ; again hazard his own life, 
again maintain their interests, acquire 
fresh laurels for himself, achieve fresh vic- 
tories for Ireland, but that on his return he 
might again be told, that a Catholic is un- 
worthy to be admitted to the rights of her 
citizens, or to participate in the freedom 
of her metropolis ! 

Such conduct, my lords, can only ex- 
cite our scorn, What follows is of a more 
terious nature. It affects the authority of 
the legislature, and the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. We are told, that, on 
the same day, this Protestant corporation 
proceeded to elect their sheriffs; those 
oficers who, in the capital of Ireland, are 
foname the juries to serve on every trial. 
between Protestant and Catholic, between 
the King and his subjects of all religions. 
And we learn that a test was required by 
this body from the candidates for such an 
dfice ; test unknown to your laws, and 
inconsistent with the supremacy of parlia- 
ment; an engagement of perpetual adhe- 
tence to the system of these exclusive 
ws, in defiance of the authority even of 
the legislature itself. I speak from the 
public papers. I request the ministers to 
tontradict the statement, if it be ground- 
ts, This is necessary to vindicate, not 
much the character of the corpora- 
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tion of Dublin, as their own. Let them, 
if they can, assure your lordships that they 
have not connived at this open insult to 
the legislature, that they have not per- 
mitted this outrage on the constitution of 
your judicatures to pass with impunity, 
Above all, let them satisfy you that this 
has not happened if the same city, where 
they have so lately prosecuted men, the 
first in rank, and character, and honour, 
for acts which, if they are illegal in Ire- 
land, are illegal in England also; but 
which are daily practised here under the 
eye of your government, and with the full 
cognizance of the legislature. 

My lords, this subject is inexhaustible, 
and my own anxiety upon it knows no 
bounds. But I am trespassing too long 
upon your patience. Yet to one point 
more I must advert; it relates to the mi- 
litary disqualifications. Catholic officers 
are disabled from holding the same com- 
missions in England, which they may law- 
fully hold in Ireland. Five years ago, the 
removal of this monstrous contradiction in 
your laws, and the extension of equal pri- 
vileges to officers of every rank, was ne 
rately proposed to parliament. What fol- 
lowed? You all remember the clamour 
that was excited, from what quarters it 
proceeded, and by whom it was encou- 
raged. You remember the countenance 
given to it by prelates and statesmen, by 
persons whose station and whose functions 
should, at least, have deterred them from 
the guilt of disseminating groundless 
alarms and grossly injurious calumnies. 
The people of England were then assured, 
that inevitable ruin must accrue both to 
their Church and to their state, if any Irish 
Catholic should ever exercise military 
command in any corner of this Protestant 
island. I say Irish Catholic, because the 
very authors of these alarms had them- 
selves (such is the consistency of faction,) 
not three years before, authorized the 
crown, by law, to employ foreign Catholic 
officers in England, without any limitation 
of number, or any test of allegiance. What 
is now your situation? Those who depre- 
cated this danger have incurred it; those 
who declaimed against any alteration of 
the law have altered it. ‘Those who en- 
treated you to take your stand on that un- 
tenable ground, have themselves aban- 
doned it. The ink was scarcely dry with 
which their inflammatory advertisements 
were penned, the sound of their senseless 
and wicked clamours against Popery was 
still ringing in your ears, when they them- 
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selves brought over to this country whole 
regiments of Irish Catholics. All their 
fears subsided, all danger from entrusting 
military command to their fellow subjects, 
vanished from their minds; and if the dis- 
turbances which their wretched commer- 
cial policy has, at this hour, excited in the 
interior of our country, should happen to 
extend themselves to Northampton, it will 
peearnty be on the Catholic militia of Ire- 
and, that even this sanctuary of Protest- 
antism must rely for protection against the 
consequences of their misgovernment. 

Such is the reality of the dangers with 
which you are threatened on these sub- 
jects; such the sincerity with which they 
are urged! Let it not be supposed that I 
condemn the measure of bringing these 
regiments to England; far otherwise. I 
know no better remedy for the prejudices 
which have been thus wickedly excited in 
this country, than that the people of Eng- 
land should see and know their fellow 
subjects; should judge how little their 
dispositions, their character, or their con- 
duct, accord with the representations of 
their enemies. 

My lords, I have much to add; many 
points highly important to this great ques- 
tion I have left unnoticed; many unan- 
swerable arguments I have forborne to 
urge; but, at so late an hour, I can ven- 
ture to trouble you no longer. I have an- 
swered, I trust conclusively, every particle 
of objection suggested by the noble earl 
against the general object of this motion. 
I have adyerted, though very shortly, to 
some points untouched by him, and in 
themselves of smaller comparative im- 
portance ; but such as prove, beyond the 
possibility of denial, that these laws must 
of necessity be revised. 

Suffer me, in the conclusion of my state- 
ment, once more to remind you, that it is 
to the examination, not to the decision, of 
these questions, that you are now invited ; 
and that to this you cannot refuse your- 
selves, without a violation of the public 
faith plighted to the Catholics at the 
Union, and a manifest dereliction of your 
own duty. 

But let me not, in thus assigning the 
real limits of this question, disguise to 

ou my own opinion of the conduct which 
it behoves us to pursue. I am satisfied 
there is but one result of this examination 
which can be honourable to yourselves or 
useful to the empire. We must repeal 
these disabilities without delay : repeal 
them not partially but wholly. We must 
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admit our fellow subjects to the full ang 
equal enjoyment of that constitution, which 
is our inheritance and our boast, the 
strength of our government, and the se. 
curity of our people. Do this, my lords, 
and we may defy the world in arm, 
This will be our best protection againy 
danger from abroad, and discontent a 
home ; the strongest bulwark of our esta. 
blishments, the surest of all safeguards for 
our Church itself. Let us, at the same 
time, omit no other article of our public 
duty ; let us watch with unceasing vigi- 
lance over the maiutenance of our re 
formed Church ; protect its rights, uphold 
its establishments. They are rooted in 
our affections, and interwoven with ou 
liberties. But let not the councils of Great 
Britain be polluted by the principles, of 
intolerance, nor her legislature rest het 
safety on persecution. Disunion is our 
only real danger. To that object, all the 


efforts of our enemies are unceasingly di- 
rected. It is for us to cherish, in both 
countries, the seeds of conciliation, the 
growth of mutual affection ; proving, by 
our own example to them and to the 
world, how much above all other policy 
is the wisdom of liberality and justice. 


The Lord Chancellor.—My lords; in 
consequence of what has fallen from the 
noble baron, who has just sat down, I feel 
myself called upon, if on no other account 
but that of the very numerous and re- 
spectable body, with whom I am most in- 
timately connected, (university of Oxford) 
not to suffer this question to pass withmy 
silent vote. 

I feel that I should not do my duty by 
them, if I did not rise, and, on their parts, 
disclaim that conclusion which has been 
formed of the motives which induced them 
to present that Petition to your lordships 
on this occasion, which now lies on your 
table ; and which I do say, is the result of 
fair and full deliberation ; and not ac 
tuated by any motives of illiberality, of 
bigotry, or intolerance, towards his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects; bul 
founded on that well-grounded and loyal 
attachment, ever evinced by that learned 
body towards the constitution of this 
country ; with a just reference to the 
principles upon which that constitution 
was settled at the time of the Revolution. 

My lords, I disclaim, on my own part 
too, that I have ever voted on this subject 
upon any principle of intolerance. 
never did, nor ever will give any vole 
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against the extending the religious, or 
civil liberties, of any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, when I think I can give that vote 
for such extension consistently with the 
security of our own establishments ; but I 
shall always be guided in my decisions on 
such subjects, by what I conceive neces- 
sary to maintain the constitution, as by 
law established ; for the happiness and se- 
curity of the great whole. ‘This, my 
lords, was the principle which has uni- 
formly governed my conduct, and which 
shall do so on this subject. 

My lords, it has been imputed to me, 
that-on a former occasion, I eluded this 
question, by the noble lord who has just 
now, with so much eloquence, addressed 
you; and who now calls upon you to go 
into this committee; but, my lords, al- 
though I gave a silent vote on that occa- 
tion, my vote was not governed by pre- 
judice; but because I conceived the ten- 
dency of the motion was against the Pro- 
testant establishment of these countries ; 
and that it had a tendency to alarm the 
Protestants of Ireland; and to foment 
those jealousies which might take place on 
such an occasion. 

Will your lordships give me leave to 
tall your attention to what the motion is 
now before you? It is, that you will go 
into a committee to enquire what are the 
laws which now operate to prevent the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland from being 
admitted into all the advantages of place 
and power in the state, equally with the 
members of the Protestant Church, in 
order to devise the means of abrogating 
those laws; and, my lords, through the 
whole tenor of this debate it has been 
warmly asserted, that the Protestants, as 
well as Catholics of Ireland, are equally 
desirous of this change. 

But, my lords, if you have any regard 
to the Protestant Church of Ireland, which 

oes not now exist as a separate estabiish- 
ment; but is united for ever by the Union 
with the Protestant Church of England, 
I would ask, how you can go into such a 
question, and with such views, without 
affecting the Protestant establishment in 
both countries ;/ And I will be glad also 
toknow how you can exclude from such 
‘consideration his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in Scotland? Their num- 

t, It is true, may be fewer than those in 

teland; but the principle of justice is 
the same; and the question, therefore, 
must be one, which not only affects the 
Eitablished Church of England and Ire- 
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land, but also that of Scotland, where it 
must tend to do away the Test Acts, es 
tablished by the laws of that country, and 
settled by compact at the Union; and 
however easy it may seem to the noble 
lord to dispense with the laws of England 
and Ireland, upon this subject, I believe 
he will not find it so easy to deal with the 
test of the law of Scotland. 

I cannot consent to the measure of 
going into a committee, for the purpose 
of doing away laws which we deem ne- 
cessary for the safety of the Established 
Church, until it can be clearly shewn to 
me, that there is a necessity for going into 
a question which is directly to affect that 
security, and to excite disquiet amongst 
all classes of his Majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects in both kingdoms. But, I say, my 
lords, if you should be of opinion, that it 
is right to give up what the Catholics 
claim ; and that such a surrender is in- 
dispensible, as it is alleged, to procure 
their tranquillity and your safety, you 
should give it at once, without the delay 
of a committee, and bring in a Bill for 
the purpose. 

My lords, agreeing as I do with the no- 
ble lord in respect of the principles which 
preceded the Revolution in this country, 
he will allow me to say, that the result 
of that event was not only to provide for 
the security of our civil, but our religious 
liberty! and that king William was call- 
ed to the throne of these realms to protect 
our Protestant religion, as well as our 
civil liberty. Have noble lords read the 
Bill of Rights? Ihave read it over and 
over again; and I say, it not only com- 
plains of the civil tyranny to which it 
alludes, and against the recurrence of 
which it expressly purposes to protect us 
for ever; but it also complains of the re- 
ligious tyranny, with which that civil ty-. 
ranny was so intimately connected. Upon 
what ground, then, was it that this Bill of 
Rights was founded, unless upon the esta- 
blishment of a government purely Pro- 
testant in Church and State? My lords, 
have I forgotten all that I have been read 
ing upon this subject ; or have I misunder- 
stood the doctrines expressly laid down 
by the great authorities, who lived nearest 
the Revolution, and who were leading 
actors ih all the great transactions which 
took place at that period? Look at the 
language of Somers and Hardwicke on 
that subject; for, if I err, I have been 
misled by the writings of those great cha~ 
racters; and, my lords, to the doctrines 
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and opinions laid down by those men, as 
to the principles on which your constitu- 
tion was founded ; notwithstanding all that 
your lordships have heard upon this and 
former occasions, in direct deviation from 
those principles, you ought to. cling to 
them with the most scrupulous caution, as 
principles upon which depend, and to 
which we must look for the security of 
our property, and our protection from the 
recurrences of all tyranny, civil or religi- 
ous. My lord Hardwicke has said, that 
Protestantism was the very key-stone of 
your constitution ; and you are now call- 
ed upon to wrest that key-stone from 
this memorable fabric; and expose it 
to the dangers of falling to ruin. 

My lords, I have been told, that it is 
less dangerous now to yield to the claims 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, than it 
would have been, while there was an in- 
dependent parliament in that part of the 
empire, however perilous the measure 
might have been then, it was not so after 
the Union; because, when the Catholics 
came to vpte in an English parliament, 
there would be no danger from their num- 
bers. But, my lords, what am I to think 
now, when I am told that the principal 
danger exists in Ireland, upon the con- 
sideration of the comparative number of 
Protestants and Catholics. The argumeat 
of comparative numbers was never brought 
forward by the Catholics or their advo- 
cates, previous to'the year 1805, when 
the Catholics presented their Petition for 
liberty to have seats in parliament; but 
now that the Union has passed, when we 
were told that all dangers on the score of 
numbers would vanish, we are referred 
again to the argument of numbers, in 
order to impress us with the danger of re- 
fusal. 

But, my lords, E did not think that the 
noble baron who spoke last, vorld call 
upon me to abandon my apprehensions, or 
would impute to me principles of into- 
Jerance, or unfounded timidity, upon this 
subject; when I recollect what has been 
urged by the noble baron himself, both 
within and without these walls, as to the 
dangers which he thinks it necessary to 
obviate ; and as to the securities which he 
would think it indispensable for the Ca- 
tholics to give him, before he would con- 
sent to any farther relaxation in their fa- 
vour. 

Can we approve the sentiments express- 
ed by the noble baron, upon the subject 
of what is called the Veto? And has not 
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the noble baron stated somewhere outside 
these walls, sentiments, in my mind, dj. 
rectly contradictory to the argumeny 
which he has urged this night? I hold jp 
my hand some extracts from a letter which 
the noble lord has given to the world 
his own; in which he has declared it 
be indispensible, that before the Roma 
Catholics can be allowed to enjoy exemp. 
tion from those restrictions, it is absolute 
ly necessary that they should disclaim 
and renounce certain tenets and princi. 
ples, incompatible with the removal of 
those restrictions which we have thought 
necessary, before he can consent to an 

further concession. But the noble baro 
has not told us that the Catholics have of 
fered those securities that will satisfy his 
doubts: nor that he has any plan to offer 
which shall satisfy yours. 

When, on a former occasion, the noble 
lord and his friends, arguing on this ques- 
tion, toox upon them to state, that the Ca 
tholics were ready to concede the Veto; 
the assertion was publicly contradicted 
by a Roman Catholic bishop, the accre- 
dited agent of the Roman Catholic hierar 
chy of Ireland; and upon which autho 
rity we were told the proposition wa 
avowed by the advocates of the Roma 
Catholics in this, and the other House of 
Parliament; and therefore, if the noble 
baron answers my objections on this oe 
casion, by referring me to the opinions of 
Mr. Pitt, I fancy he will find it easier, a 
Mr. Pitt did, to laugh at them, than a- 
swer them. (Here the noble lord rea 
some quotations from the celebrated Letter 
of lord Grenville to lord Fingal, and com 
tinued.) I think if the noble baron had 
recollected his own doctrine upon this 
occasion, he would not have laughed # 
any apprehensions of Popery, nor whi 
he is pleased to call the exclusive princ 
ple which I maintain in common wil 
those two learned universities, to whos 
Petitions he has alluded. 

With respect to some principles whic 
have been quoted from the publicatiols 
of some Roman Catholic writers, thi 


night, I agree, that what a particularit 


dividual might say, could not be com 
dered as binding on a whole body; but 
from an extract which I hold in my h 

from a pamphlet, avowedly published by 
Dr. Milner, a Catholic bishop, and ttt 
avowed agent here, of the Catholt 
hierarchy in Ireland, I think I am wr 
ranted in saying, that the Veto which th 
noble lord holds to be an indispensabl 
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reliminary to any further step of relaxa- 
tion, never can be conceded by the Catho- 
lics, consistently with the fundamental 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland: for he tells you, that he would 
rather sufier martyrdom, than consent to 
such a surrender. é 

The noble lord upon the former occa- 
sion said, he did not know that the Veto 
would not be received by the Catholics ; 
but that he was authorised to say it would : 


' but Dr. Milner afterwards unequivocally 


declared that it could not; and denied his 
having authorised such a proposition. 

My lords, I do not impute sentiments to 
any other individual upon earth, which he 
himself so tamely chuses to disavow ; but 
here are letters addressed from Dr. Milner 
tothe Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland ; 
and to Dr. Troy, the titular archbishop of 
Dublin, which I must take to be conclu- 
sive on this point; and therefore, as I am 
warranted to assume, that Catholics are 
decidedly averse to concede the very first 
principle, upon which it is admitted on all 
sides, we could alone consent to any further 
steps of concession: I cannot see the use 
of going into an enquiry to discover that 
which we know already. 

Ido not undertake to controvert the 
opinion of Dr. Milner ; I must receive it as 
that of a learned man, and a leading au- 
thority in the Roman Catholic Church: 
but founded as I am, on this opinion, I 
hope I may be excused from answering to 
any thing of what is proposed, without re- 
ceiving on the part of the Catholics 
ample security for the maintenance of our 
Protestant establishment in Church and 


} State, under an arrangement, which I hold 


to be totally inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple laid down at the Revolution ; namely, 
that of a Protestant prince on the throne, 
and Roman Catholics sitting in parliament. 
Iwill not say that such an arrangement 
never can, by any possibility, be accom- 
plished; but those who propose it must 
tell me how it can be done with safety to 
a Protestant state, or I never can consent. 

But, my lords, let the measures proposed 
to be ceded, be fairly examined one by 
one; and let us see if they are fit to be 
granted : and if not, let them be rejected 
a once, 

As to the tenets imputed to Roman Ca- 
tholics, I do not think that any man of 
charity or sense would wish to impute to 
them sentiments which they do novyhold ; 
and, therefore, I give them full credit when 
they solemnly disavow such sentiments, 
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with regard to their not keeping faith with 
heretics, as have been by some imputed to 
them ; and which they have solemnly de- 
nied, upon the highest authorities of their 
Church. 

But then we are to consider what are 
the difficulties of admitting Roman Catho- 
lics into the legislature ; or giving them 
places of high trust and authority in the 
State, 

Will it be said, my lords, that it is of 
no moment to have Roman Catholics in a 
parliament which is to legislate for the 
government of a Protestant Established 
Church? or that it is a matter of light con= 
sideration, that Catholics should compose 
the councils of the crown, which gives 
away so many Protestant bishoprics? A 
privilege, in which if they were indulged, 
we should be at no loss to guess whom they 
would send to Canterbury, in return for 
some speeches published in the news- 
papers. Yet they were resolved to allow 
no controul whatever in disposing of Ca- 
tholic bishoprics; with such differences 
existing between both Churches, touching 
the subject of the king’s supremacy. 

The noble marquis said this night, that 
every thing, not essential to the security 
of the state, ought to be conceded to the 
Catholics; because he says, every liberty 
of conscience should be given: and yet, 
my lords, he thinks this matter of the 
king’s supremacy is of light consideration ; 
because, he says, the Catholics deny the 
king’s supremacy only in matters eccle- 
siastical, 

But, my lords, can it be denied on fair 
grounds, that the Catholic Church under- 
takes to decide matters, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical? Any body that knows any 
thing of the Roman Catholic Church, must 
know that they do make very important 
decisions, even on civil points, which are 
held binding amongst their own commu- 
nity : but which, if they were to attempt 
in a Protestant community, I think I should 
impeach some of them ; and yet, my lords, 
it is proposed, that those men who refuse 
the established jurisdiction of the Protes- 
tant Church, shall be admitted into a par- 
liament which is to regulate that Protestant 
Church. But this is an anomaly, so to- 
tally inconsistent with the established in- 
stitutions of the land, that I de not see how 
it ever can be admissible, so long as these 
men feel that they cannot join in any act 
which is to promote the power and the in- 
terest of the Established Church. 

Now, by the way, it is the very pria- 
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ciple of the constitution, as continued and 
recognized by every act of the state, down 
to the present hour, that the king should be 
head of the Church. It is clear from every 
historical authority, that our ancestors, at 
the Revolution, so meant that it should be 
both then and always; but it is now pro- 
posed by the supporters of this motion, 
that the advisers of his Majesty may be 
Catholics who deny him that supremacy. 

My lords, I, for one, disclaim any such 
sentiments; and I never will agree to the 
prayer of any Catholic Petition, having 
for its object a purpose, in my mind, so di- 
rectly subversive to the very principles of 
your constitution. 

My lords, I should not trouble your 
Jordships on this occasion, if I did not 
think it my bounden duty emphatically to 
avow and repeat the sentiments I have so 
often expressed on this subject. I beg to 
say again, that in the part I take, I am 
not actuated by any feeling of intolerance 
to the religious opinions, or civil rights of 
any man, or class of men, so far as I think 
them consistent with the security of the 
state: and maintaining that principle, I 
trust that every man, from the highest to 
the lowest, will do what he conscientiously 
thinks will be for the good of the whole 
people ; and upon this principle it is that 


Icannot agree to the measure now pro- 
posed. - 


Lord Grenville-—My lords; I have no 
intention of making, under the plea of ex- 
planation, a reply to the learned lord’s 
speech. The temptation no doubt is great, 
but I will not yield to it. I rise solely to 
vindicate my own character against his 
unjust aspersions, and a few minutes will 
suffice for this purpose. The learned lord 
accuses me of inconsistency on this sub- 
ject. I have formerly, he says, considered 
some conditions as indispens-.': from 
which I now advise you to depart. Were 
the fact true, I should admit it without re- 
luctance. I have never desired the praise 
of that consistency which adheres to error 
in spite of conviction. Nor can I exclude 
from my views of the present question all 
reference to the increasing pressure of the 
times, and to the fast accumulating dis- 
tresses and necessities of the empire. But 
the charge is wholly groundless. Nei- 
ther my opinions on this great question, 
nor therefore niy language or my con 
duct, have ever varied for a moment. The 
learned lord refers you to a printed letter 
of mine to lord Fingall, and following the 
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early example and daily practice of his 
colleagues, he quotes it in unfair apg 
garbled extracts. In one thing, however, 
he differs from them, and I thank him for 
it; he bas at least the manliness to make 
his personal attacks upon me in a place 
where they can be answered. 

My lords, I adhere to that letter, to 
every phrase which it contains, to every 
sentiment which it expresses ; nor have | 
this night uttered a single word which 
does not perfectly accord with it. I de. 
sire you ouly to read it before you judge, 
to take your impression of its contents 
from the paper itself, and-not from such 
misrepresentations as the learned lord is 
pleased to make of it. When you have 
so done, I will gladly appeal to yourselves 
whether it be true, that I have in any part 
of that letter, spoken of the king’s negative 
upon the appointment of the Roman Ca 
tholic bishops in Ireland as an indispensa. 
ble condition, without which the disabi. 
lities now attaching on that body can 
never be repealed? The learned lord as 
serts it, but he has read to you no such 
passage. None such is to be found. You 
will find there on thecontrary my recorded 
opinion, that to insist on such points “ in 
opposition even to groundless prejudice, 
would be the reverse of legislative wis- 
dom.” You will fiad my humble but 
earnest exhortations that no such partial 
and precipitate decisions ‘‘ should pre 
judge any of the separate branches of this 
great question, or limit its unreserved dis- 
cussion.” You will perceive, I trust, in 
every paragraph and line of that publica 
tion the general and pervading spirit of 
the whcle; the same wish which f have 
this night expressed for national concilia- 
tion above all other things: the same deep 
sense which I have ever entertained of the 
importance of this great cause, the same un- 
wearied solicitude for its success; the same 
earnest recommendation to sacrifice toit 
all minor considerations, all petty jealou- 
sies, all groundless fears, and to confide 
without reserve in the wisdom and 
patriotism of the legislature as our best 
securities for the interests of every mem- 
ber of the empire, and for the safety of 
the whole. Are these the sentiments | 
am now called upon to disavow? Is this 
the opinion which I can be afraid of com- 
paring with any language ever held upon 
the subject.,by the learned lord himself? 
Or can any man point out in any part 
these suggestions the smallest variauiol 
from my preseat corduct ? 
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The learned lord has entertained him- 
self with a long history about Dr. Milner 
and the Veto, For what purpose ? would 
he insinuate that I deceived you on the 
subject ? He knows the contrary. If he 
had read the letter which he quotes, he 
must have learnt from it that I spoke in 
the presence of those whom he supposes 
to have contradicted me, and that I re- 
ceived from them on the contrary their 
immediate and full «« acknowledgments of 
« satisfaction in all that I had stated.” 

An impression hostile to that measure 
has since prevailed in Ireland. Am I ac- 
countable for this? The impression was 
produced by the unjust. and irritating 
conduct of the British government. To 
them, therefore, if any evil (which I ex- 
pect not) shall follow from the rejection 
of the Veto, to them that evil is solely to 
be ascribed. But, however raised, such 
feelings do certainly exist. Thatproposal, 
which at the period of the Union was 
sanctioned by the most considerable of 
their bishops, is now considered by a large 
proportion of that people as subversive 
of their Church. Is it wisdom utterly to 
disregard such feelings? Is it justice to 
trample on the opinions of a whole com- 
munity ? Does consistency require that he 
who advises a measure when approved by 
both the parties whom he wishes to con- 
ciliate, shall pertinaciously insist .on it 


when decidedly opposed by one of them ? | 


Or does the learned lord in the considera- 
tion of any question in the British parlia- 
ment, regard it as indifferent whether it 
tends to the union or the separation of our 
empire ? 

The learned lord then read to you a pa- 
ragraph, in which I speak of “ extensive 
ad complicated arrangements,” as neces- 
sary to be made on the subject of Ire- 
land. These he would wish you to be- 
lieve must have reference to the same 
measure of the Veto, or to some other con- 
nected with it ; and he calls upon me, in 
consistency with my opinion, to detail all 
these arrangements to your lordships in 
this debate ; and this he does in the very 
moment when he is exhorting you to re- 

se yourselves to all consideration of the 
wbject! You will judge which of us is 
most consistent with himself. But he has, 
in truth, misrepresented the purpose of 
ihis passage. Look at the context which 
he supposes, and you will see that I am 
there speaking, not merely of the inviola- 

€ maintenance of our religious and civil 
“tablishments, (though this is a duty 





which I never will abandon,) but that I 
use the words in a sense still more en- 
larged. Iam there combating an opinion 
falsely, sometimes maliciously, ascribed to 
the supporters of this cause, that the re- 
peal of these disabilities is of itself suffi- 
cient for the good government and happi- 
ness of Ireland.. And I declare my own 
conviction, that much more is wanting for 
that purpose. Do the King’s ministers 
doubt it? Ill, indeed, are they informed 
of the condition of that country, if the 
are ignorant that it demands from the Bri- 
tish government a different attention from 
any which they have hitherto bestowed 
upon it. I will not accept his invitation 
to enter on that subject now. Let him ask 
the noble Secretary of State, his colleague, 
what that question is which the noble earl 
fears to encounter, and staves off by the 
notable expedient of interposing another 
grievance? I believe the answer will alone 
be sufficient to satisfy him that there are, 
indeed, extensive and complicated ques- 
tions to be considered by. any men who 
wish to perform their duty to that portion 
of the empire in a different manner from 
that in which the learned lord and his 
colleagues have hitherto discharged it. I 
speak not of occasional and temporary at- 
tention to occasional and temporary diffi- 
culties; of such attention as the noble lords 
themselves have sometimes been compelled 
to give to the concerns of Irelands I 
speak of a uniform and consistent policy, 
of a vigilant and anxious solicitude for her 
welfare, such as is due from every govern- 
ment and legislature to those whose inte- 
rest it professes to administer. 

I will detain you no langer. There is 
no colour for the learned lord’s charges 
of inconsistency against me- The policy 
which I now advise I have always advised. 
The neglect which I now condemn I have 
always condemned. Its consequences are 
at this hour pressiag on all our resources, 
weighing down all our exertions; aggra~ 
vating every difficulty of the empire, 
alarming all its friends, and encourag- 
ing all its enemies. And it would much 
better become the authors of all this evil 
to acknowledge and Jament the effects of 
their own misconduct, than to bring 
groundless accusations against those who 
have laboured, but laboured in vain, to 
arrest the progress of those infatuated coun- 
sels, and to save their country from the 
calamities, by which such impolicy is ine- 
vitably attended. 
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Lord Holland.--My lords; I do not rise 
at this late hour of the night, to enter into 
any argument, but to explain one point ; 
or, indeed, I may say, to apologize to the 
noble and learned lord for interrupting 
him when addressing your lordships, ‘The 
nature and motive of that interruption he 
has indeed, mistaken ; but apology is due 
to him for any thing bordering on inatten- 
tion; and I can assure him that my re- 
mark, which was made too loudly, was 
owing first to the circnmstance to which 
he has himself advected, the part of the 
House from which he speaks: and 2dly, 
to the great good humour with which he 
generally receives every thing of the sort ; 
but when I so irregularly exclaimed to 
the noble lord to read the Bill of Rights, 
I did not mean to imply, (God forbid I 
should) that he had not read, nor did not 
understand, the Bill of which he was 
speaking; I did not mean to recommend 
him to read an act of parliament, with 
which I was, and am well convinced, that 
he is perfectly familiar; but I calied upon 
him, irregularly, I admit, but not dis- 
respectfully, to have the Bill of Rights 
read at the table, in order to enable the 
House to judge of the practice of that 
observation, on which he has this night 
laid such a stress. Thenoble and learned 
lord maintains, that the exclusion of Ro- 
man Catholics from parliament and offices, 
is part of the fundamental law of our con- 
stitution, as declared by the Bill of Rights. 
It is that point I wished to be explained ; 
and it is that point which, I think, the 
reading of the Bill of Rights would com- 
pletely clear up; and set not only ina 
different, but in an opposite light, to that 
in which*the noble and learned lord has 
presented it to your lordships. It would 
detain the House tu have the Bill read at 
length ; but if any there be on whom this 
part of the noble and learned lo’ 2’: state- 
ment has made an impression unfavourable 
to the repeal of the exclusive laws, I trust 
they will refer to the Bill itself; and in it 
I ‘contend they will find nothing which 
precludes them from repealing the laws 
of exclusion; nothing which enacts or 
implies, that those laws are fundamental 
in our Constitution, or absolutely and per- 
manently essential to its security. 

There are, indeed, two distinct parts 
of the Bill of Rights; that which, after 
reciting the illegal and unexceptionable 
endeavours of king James 2, proceeds to 
declare, re-enact, and confirm the an- 
cient and undoubted rights of Eng- 
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lishmen: the other, which enacts what 
was necessary to the object of the time, 
the establishment of king William on the 
throne. The first part, which contains 
thirteen articles, declared to be the ancient 
and undoubted rights of Englishmen, may 
be cailed fundamental (if, indeed, any law 
is fundamental in a state, which has a sy. 
preme legislature in it like ours) but in 
these thirteen articles, declaratory of our 
* ancient and undoubted rights,’ the 
words Protestant, or Catholic, never once 
occur, except in stating that Protestants 
shall not be deprived of their arms: with 
that exception, there is not one of the 
thirteen declarations that might not be 
equally maintained as the rights of the 
people of this country, if the Roman Ca- 
tholic, or even the Mahometan religion, 
were established throughout it to-morrow, 

Unquestionably, the violation of some 
of these exclusive laws, that is, the dis. 
pensing with the tests required by law, 
formed part of the charge against James 2, 
and was one of the motives to the glorious 
resistance made against that misguided 
monarch; but that very circumstance 
makes the omission of any mention of these 
laws in the declaratory part of the Billof 
Rights, the more remarkable ; and proves 
the more forcibly, that though the statute 
law of the land, such test laws were not 
in the contemplation of the great men who 
effected the Revolution, any part of the 
ancient necessary and unalterable constitu: 
tion of the country. For though James 2 
had broken those laws, though contrary 
to their letter and their spirit, he had ad- 
mitted Catholics and Dissenters to places 
of trust and profit, and dispensed. with 
those oaths which the law exacted from 


them. Yet, in vindicating the rights of 
the people, the Bill of Rights does not de- 
clare that the Test Act must be perpetual, 
that it can never be repealed, that places 
of trust and profit, that seats in parlia 
ment, that political power is essentially Pro- 


testant, and so forth. No: not one wo 
of all this in the declaratory part of the 
Bill: it confines itself to the simple decle 
ration in these two articles: Ist. That the 
pretended power of suspending of laws, ot 
the execution of laws by regal authority, 
without consent of parliament, is illegal. 

Qdly. That the pretended power of dis 
pensing with laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, as it hath been affirm 
ed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

It lays no stress on the particular cha 
racter of the laws, suspended or dispensed, 
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but simply denies the power in the king 
of suspending, or dispensing with laws, in 
as much as they are laws. 

Formerly, though not to-night, 1 have 
heard the noble and learned Jord say, 
those laws were felt to be fundamental at 
the Union with Scotland; and yet then a 
motion was made to render them so; and 
was rejected by a large majority of this 
House. The fact is, these very laws, and 
many others, to which my noble friend’s 
motion is directed, were not in force in 
that part of the united kingdom, on which 
they have since most severely pressed, 
when the Bill of Rights was passed; and 
since that period they have been varied, 
added to, repealed, and altered, in both 
countries, ina manner quite inconsistent 
with the notion of their being so sacred 
and fundamental as the learned lord wish- 
ed to represent them. 

In England, from Henry 8 till late in 
Charies 2’s reign, that is, during the pe- 
tiod in which the Reformation prevailed 
over the old establishments, no such laws 
have existed. Catholics might, Catholics 
did,sit.in parliament ; Catholics might, Ca- 
tholics did, hold offices of trust and profit ; 
and the Protestant Church grew into an 
establishment, without these fundamental 
laws which are now, forsooth,- held to. be 
absolutely interwoven with her existence. 
Nay, the laws on this subject, either exist- 
ing, or made at the time of the Revolution, 
are not the same as are now in force: some 
been have added since; others have been 
repealed; all have been altered, varied, 
or applied, either by law, or usage, in a 
way incompatible with the character of 
sacred, unalterable, and fundamental laws 
of our constitution. 

In Ireland they were known at that 
time; and the Test Act now exists there no 
longer. So far from forming part of the 
settlement of that kingdom, the capitula- 
tion of Limerick, by which the kingdom 
was recovered and secured, contained a 
tolemn stipulation that these laws, which 
are now called fundamental, (but which 
have been varied and altered perpetually 
since) should never be enacted ; even as 
to the absurdity of Catholic ministers re- 
commending to Protestant benefices. If 
there were time to go into details, I could, 
Ithink, prove, that if it is unreasonable, it is 
atleast not unexampled in our history ; that 
such an anomaly has happened, and hap- 
pened without injury to our Church. That 
tome of our best and ablest divines have 
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owed their elevation to the recommenda- 
tion of Catholic treasurers, or Catholic 
chancellors: but this will lead me far. I 
will not go into this part of the question, 
though nothing, as I contend, has been 
more artfully misrepresented, or more 
grossly misconceived throvghout the 
country, than this part of the history of 
the Revolution. 

A noble marquis in the blue ribband 
has, indeed, admirably exposed the delu- 
sion in his eloquent speech of this night. 
The connection of the Catholic religion 
and King James’s cause was, I maintain, 
purely accidental; and our ancient and 
unprecedented rights (to use the words of 
the Bill itself) vindicated at the Revolution, 
were as much the rights of our Catholic 
ancestors, as they are. ours; and would be 
as much our rights to-morrow, if we were 
reconciled to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, as they are to-day, when we abjure 
and renounce those errors. It is thus I 
read the Bill of Rights, and I defy the 
noble and learned lord to prove from the 
statute book that I read it wrong. The 
Protestant monopoly of seats in parliament, 
and offices of trust and profit, is not there 
declared to be a fundamental law, or an 
undoubted right of the people of England. 
Thirteen rights are there proclaimed to be 
ancient and undoubted: those thirteen 
are vindicated, declared, enacted, and 
confirmed ; but in the thirteen the noble 
lord will not find one word in favour of 
the laws which my noble friend wishes to 
be referred to a committee of your honour- 
able House. 

My lords; in the general question I 
wil now say nothing. My opinion re- 
mains not only unaltered, but strengthened. 
Justice calls upon us to restore the birth- 
rights of our countrymen. Policy recom- 
mends, I should rather say, necessity en- 
joins us to conciliate the affections of a 
third of our fellow subjects. I have only 
to repeat my apologies for intruding, at 
this late hour, though for so short a time, 
to protest against the existence of any fun- 
damental law, or any essential principle 
in our constitution, standing in the way of 
a measure, which justice demands, and 
necessity dictates, Such is the measure, 
this night recommended by my noble 
friend, commonly known by the name of 
Catholic Emancipation, and consisting, in 
my view of it, of a complete removal of all 
civil disabilities whatever, on account of 
religious opinions. 
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At five o’clock in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd of April, the House di- 
vided. 


Present. Proxies. ‘Total. 
Non-Contents 103 71 = 174 
Contents 67 35 = 102 
Majority 36 86 72 

List of the Minority. 
PRESENT. 
Doxts. Donovghmore 
Sussex ViscounrTs. 
Norfolk Hereford 
Grafton Bolingbroke 
Bedford Lorps. 
Devonshire Say and Sele 
MarQulisseEs. Hastings (Moira) 
Lansdowne St. John 
Stafford Clifton (earl of Darn- 
Wellesley ley) 
Headfort Byron 
EaR.s. Dutton (m. Douglas) 
Derby Boyle (earl of Cork) 
Suffolk Kin 
Essex Ponsonby (Besboro’) 
Albemarle Montford 
Plymouth Grantham 
Jersey Holland 
Oxford Ducie 
Cowper Sundridge (d. of Ar- 
Stanhope gyll) 
Waldeyrave Foley 
Fitzwilliam Grantley 
Hardwicke Bulkeley 
Darlington Somers 
Kingston Boringdon 
Conyngham Braybrooke 
Spencer Amherst 
Hillsborough (marquis Grenville 
of Downshire) Bradford 
Grosvenor Yarborough 
Fortescue Cawdor 
Caernarvon Erskine 
Rosslyn Ponsonby 
Grey Ailsa (earl of Cassilis) 
Lauderdale Brisuops. 
Ossory Norwich 
Lucan Kildare 
Proxies. 
Dukgs. ViscounTs. 
Somerset Duncan 
St. Albans Anson 
ManrqQuisseEs. Lorps. 
Buckingham Spencer (m. Bland- 
Bute ford) 
Earis. Hawke 
Thanet Ashburton 
Carlisle Thurlow 
Tankerville Berwick 
Bristol Auckland 
Guilford Mendip (v. Clifden) 
Portsmouth Dundas 
Ilchester Carrington 
St. Vincent Glastonbury 
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Lilford Breadalbane (earl of) 
Carysfort (earl of) Ardrossan (e. Egling- 
Alvanley ton) 
Hutchinson Butler (e. Ormond) 
Granard (ear! of) Monteagle (m. Sligo) 
Crewe Charlemont (earl of) 


Present - - - 67 


Proxies - - - 35 
Paired off - - 2 
Lost ---- 1 

In all 105 





Lord Keith and the Earl of Selkirk pair- 
ed off, and the proxy of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester was sent, but too late to be entered 
before prayers. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 21. 


PETITIONS KESPECTING THE Roman Cae 
THOLICS.] Sir William Scott presented a 
Petition from the chancellor masters and 
scholars of the university of Oxford, set- 
ting forth, 

“That the petitioners understand that 
certain Petitions have lately been present- 
ed to the House, complaining of divers re~ 
strictions and disabilities to which, not- 
withstanding the various indulgences here- 
tofore granted them, the Roman Catholics 
of these realins are still subject, by several 
statutes now in force, and praying that all 
such restrictions and disabilities may be 
utterly abolished; and that the petitioners 
contemplate with much anxiety the alarm- 
ing extent of tle prayer of the said Peti- 
tions, and the effects which, in their judg- 
ment, must inevitably follow, if the same 
should be granted; and that the petitioners 
do verily believe that the particular re- 
sirictions and disabilities of which their 
Ktoman Catholic fellow subjects in Ireland 
complain, are no other nor greater than are 
indispensably requisite for the mainte- 
nance and security of the Protestant govern- 
ment and Protestant Church, as they are 
now by law established in that part of the 
United Kingdom ; and that the petitioners 
see also mcul reason to apprehend, that a 
compliance with the prayer of the above- 
mentioned Petitions would lead, and, they 
fear by direct and necessary consequence, 
to the removal of all restraints whatever 
on account of religion, whether they affect 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, through- 
out the whole of this United Kingdom, and 
to the entire abrogation of those oaths, de- 
clarations, and tests, which are by law re- 
quired of every person admitted to sit or 
vote in either House of Parliament, or to 
fill offices of trust and power, all which the 
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petitioners still humbly conceive to be es- 
sentially necessary to the security both of 
our civil and religious establishments ; and 
praying, that the House, in its wisdom, 
will be pleased to maintain and preserve 
inviolate those laws which experience has 
proved to be the best safeguards, under 
Divine Providence, of our present happy 
constitution in Church and State.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Grattan presented the General Peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
whose names are thereundersigned ;—also 
a Petition of several Roman Catholics of the 
county of Monaghan ; and Mr. Ponsonby 
presented a Petition of several Roman Ca- 


tholics of the county of Down; containing | 


the same allegations and prayer as the Pe- 


tition of several of the Koman Catholics of | 


the Queen’s County in Ireland, which was 
presented upon ‘Thursday last. 

The said Petitions were ordered to lic 
upon the table. 


Petitions oF ProTesTANTs or IRELAND 
IN FAVOUR OF Roman Catuotics.] Three 
Petitions of noblemenand gentlemen, con- 
nected by birth or property with Ireland, 
and professing the Protestant religion, 
were presented and read; setting forth, 

« That the subscribers thereunto do most 
humbly petition the House in favour of 
their brethren and fellow subjects the per- 
sons professing the Roman, Catholic reli- 
gion; they apply to parliament to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges and franchises of 
the constitution; and the petitioners, their 
Protestant brethren, do consider such ap- 
plication to be just, and do most heartily 
join the Catholi:s in this their loyal and 
reasonable reques!; and that, convinced of 
its policy, as well as of its justice, they do 
most zealously implore the House to com- 
ply with the prayer of the said Petition, 
and to relieve the persons professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion from all civil and 
political disabilities.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition oF ProtesTANT Dissenters 
or Berwick-UpON-T WEED, FoR Liperty 
or Conscience.}] <A Petition of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters and other Protestants, 
friends to religious liberty, residing in 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and its vicinity, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

«That they consider it as the natural 
and undoubted right of ail men to worship 
God according to the light of their own 

(VOL. XXIL ) 


Petition from the East India Dock Company. 
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consciences, and, after a diligent and im- 
partial examination of the Sacred Volume, 
to embrace and avow what they conceive 
to be the truth; and that, in the exercise 
of these invaluable rights, they ought not 
to be opposed by any law subjecting 
those who dissent from the mode of wor- 
ship of the Established Church to any cor- 
poral or pecuniary punishments, as man 
is accountable to God alone for his reli- 
gious sentiments; and that, by the wis- 
dom of parliament, and the liberal disposi- 
tion of the sovereign, the petitioners ace 
knowledge, with peculiar pleasure and 
gratitude, various laws, which tended to 
the subversion and violation of those 


| tights, have been repealed; yet they still 


observe, with a mixture of pain and appre- 
hension, that other laws, no less inimical 
to those rights, remain on the statute book, 
by which Dissenters of every denomina- 
tion from the Church of England are sub- 


jected to heavy fines and corporal punish- 


ments; therefore the petitioners, though 
they yield to none in loyalty to their king, 
and love to their country, yet feel it to be 
a duty they owe not only to themselves 
but to posterity to remonstrate respect- 
fully, but at the same time earnestly, 
against the longer duration of those laws 
which they consider as an infringement of 
religious liberty, and humbly petition the 
House, that all such laws may be speedily 
rescinded, and that every subject of the 
United Kingdom may be allowed to wor- 
ship God as he pleases, under his own vine 
and fig-tree, without any thing to make 
him afraid.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM THE East Inp1a Dock 
CoMPANY RESPECTING THE East Inpta 
Trape.}] A Petition of the court of direc- 
tors of the East India Dock Company, was 
presented and read, setting forth, 

« That two acts were passed in the 43d 
and 46th years of his present Majesty, for 
the further improvement of the port of 
London, by making docks and other works 
at Blackwall,, for the accommodation of 
the East India shipping in the said port, 
whereby the East India Dock Company 
was established, and powers given for the 
erection of certain docks at Blackwall, for 
the reception of, and unloading and lading, 
East India shipping; and that the said 
Company, after three years, completed 
the said docks and premises, at an expence 
of about 400,000/.; and that the said 
docks have greatly contributed towards 
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the security of the property and.reve- 


nue, and facilitated the unlading and 
lading of the said ships; and that, inde- 
pendent of the sum invested therein, the 
officers and requisite establishment of per- 
sons for the condact of the business, with 
the several storehouses for the use of the 
ships (as well as for the warehousing of 
that hazardous import saltpetre), and other 
buildings erected, are of a magnitude to 
meet all the requisitions of the inter- 
course with India, upon a scale that is 
fully adapted thereto; and that the peti- 
tioners have embarked so large a capital, 
and made all these several provisions, in 
the full confidence, that the whole produce 
of the East Indies, that would arrive inthis 
kingdom, should be brought into the said 
docks, together with all ships laden with 
such produce, and have, therefore, relied 
upon the continuation of those principles 
that gave rise to the existence of the 
docks, warehouses, establishment, and the 
numberless accommodations they now pos- 
sess; and that there is no want of either 
convenience, security, or exertion, in the 
conduct of the business of the Company ; 
and that the principles and management 
of the Company have been such as to 
afford a security to the revenue beyond all 
parallel, in the transit to the East India 
Company’s warehouses, as well as at the 
docks and premises adjoining; and that 
the petitioners can with confidence appeal 
to the East India Company for their testi- 
mony of the perfect security that attachesto 
their immense property, and to that of in- 
dividuals imported into their warehouses, 
as well as to the charges thereon being 
moderate, and to the facility and dispatch 
in clearing their ships; and that it is with 
extreme concern the petitioners notice the 
attempts making towards the introduction 
of Asiatic produce to the out-ports of the 
kingdom, a measure that will, if adopted, 
involve the interests of the petitioners to a 
most ruinous extent; and praying that the 
House will be pleased to take them under 
its protection, and not suffer any represen- 
tations or interference to prevail against 
the privileges granted to them under the 
acts of parliament before mentioned, upon 
the faith of which they have expended so 
large a sum of money, engaged so many 
competent persons in the discharge of the 
duties attached to the docks, and conducted 
the same to the great benefit of the parties 
interested in the trade and ships employed 
to and from India, and with great advantage 
tothe revenue of the countryand the public.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Liish Corn Distillation Prohibition Bill. 
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Trish Corn Distittation ProuiBitTion 
Bit.] Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, knight of 
Kerry, said that from the beginning of the 
present alarm respecting ascarcity of pro- 
visions in Ireland, he had called the at- 
tention of government to that subject, and 
had requested of them to quiet the fears 
of the people, and to take the necessary 
steps to prevent the impending evil. The 
right hon. Secretary of State for Ireland, 
had, however, been deceived by false 
statements, and had asserted to the House 
that the scarcity was only local; and that 
enough of grain existed in Ireland, not 
only for the supply of that country, but 
also to relieve the wants of England, and 
to afford enough for distillation from corn. 
Notwithstanding those assertions, and note 
withstanding the improved state of the 
agriculture in Ireland, which surpassed in 
so short a time whatever the most san- 
guine expectation could have anticipated, 
still it was too well proved thata scarcity 
existed at the. present moment. He 
thought, in consequence, that the readiest 
method of affording relief to the popula- 
tion of Ireland, was to puta stop to the 
distillation from grain, which consumed 
fifty thousand quarters a week.—The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
“ That an humble Address should pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, stating, that it appeared necessary 
to the House, in order to obtain a necessary 
supply of food for the poor of Ireland, that 
the distillation from grain should be 
stopped, and praying his Royal Highness 
to give directions for such measures as 
would speedily effect that desirable ob- 
ject.”” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speech which the 
right hon. gentleman had just delivered, 
and he had some difficulty in persuading 
himself that it was spoken by the same 
gentleman, who about a month ago had 
favoured the House with another speech, 
in which he had taken a completely dif- 
ferent view of every part of this subject. 
The right hon. gentleman, indeed, seemed 
completely to have forgotten the greater 
part of the opinions which he had ad- 
vanced, and the arguments which he him- 
self had urged at the period to which he 
alluded. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that when he addressed the House 
a month ago upon the subject of the high 
price of provisions in Ireland, he had ad- 
vised the immediate stopping of the dis- 
tilleries, in consequence of the scarcity 
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of grain. To this assertion he was under 
the necessity of giving a direct contradic- 
tion, the right hon. gentleman had given 
nosuch advice, nor had he expressed any 
opinion that the state of Ireland with re- 
gard to grain was such as to require the 
suspension of the distilleries, On the con- 
trary, the right hon. gentleman had de- 
clared that he was rather inclined to think 
that there was no real scarcity, and con- 
tented himself with merely calling for 
some returns. The right hon. gentleman 
had, indeed, expressed some apprehensions 
upon the subject, and had called for those 
returns in order to see whether his appre- 
hensions were well or ill-founded. He 
was therefore very naturally astonished 
to hear the right hon. gentleman now 
state, that he had a month ago informed 
the House of the scarcity of grain in Ire- 
land, and had recommended the measure 
which he now proposed. He would ap- 
peal to every gentleman who was present 
in the House, on the former discussion, he 
would appeal to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own friends who sat around him, 
whether that was a correct representation 
of what passed upon that occasion, and he 
would ask further, whether not only the 
right hon. gentleman byt all the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, with 
one single exception, had not expressly 
concurred in the statement which he (Mr. 
Pole) then made, viz. that though there 
was considerable pressure felt in many 
parts of Ireland on account of the high 
price of provisions, it arose not from an 
actual scarcity, but from the interruption 
which had taken place in the intercourse 
between diflerent parts of the kingdom? 
Was then the right hon. gentleman jus- 
tified in coming down to the House and 
preferring such heavy charges against the 
Irish government, and in censuring him 
(Mr. Pole) for not paying proper atten- 
tion to a statement which was never made, 
and for not complying with advice which 
was never given. It might be sup- 
posed from the manner in which the right 
hon. gentleman had introduced this sub- 
ject, that he really believed that the Irish 
government had taken no pains to ascer- 
tain the actual state of provisions in Ire- 
land, and that they had totally neglected 
that most important part of their duty ; 
it was impossible to conceive a charge more 
completely destitute of foundation. The 
government of Ireland had directed its at- 
tention to this subject with the most 
anxious solicitude, That government did 
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not, indeed, think it necessary when the 
first alarm was felt respecting the high 
price of provisions (arising from the cause 
which he had stated) to take in the first 
instance, a measure so injurious to the 
commercial interest of Ireland, and one 
which would give such a blow to the re- 
venue as to stop the distilleries, but whea 
it was found to be necessary, the Irish 
government did not lose a moment in re- 
solving upon the measure, and he came 
down yesterday to give notice of his in- 
tention to move for a Bill to stop the dis- 
tilleries. Theright hon. gentleman might 
suppose that he had given that notice in 
consequence of the previous one given by 
the right hon. gentleman, but that was not 
the fact; for he had sent notice to Ireland 
last Saturday of his intention to move for 
the Bill precisely on the very day on 
which the right hon. gentleman, who had 
just come from Ireland prepared with full 
information upon the subject, thought it 
right to propose the measure. Was it 
then fair or candid, he asked again, for 
the right honourable gentleman to come 
down to that House and accuse the 
Irish government of inattention to one 
of the most important parts of their duty ? 
When this subject was before under the 
! consideration of the House, he communi- 
cated all information of which the Irish 
government was in possession, that infor- 
mation was corroborated by all the Irish 
gentlemen in the House, who also approv- 
ed of the conduct of the Irish government 
in not stopping the distilleries, with the 
exception, as he had before stated, of one 
single gentleman. It was at that time 
agreed on all sides of the House, that the 
high prices of provisions in Ireland arose 
not from any real scarcity, but from the 
great market which had been opened for 
the grain and spirits of Ireland. He did 
hope at that time, that the measures which 
were adopted would have the eflect of 
lowering the prices, or at least of prevent- 
ing them from rising; in that hope he 
was disappointed, and it therefore became 
necessary to have recourse to the strong 
measure of stopping the distilleries. Mr. 
Pole then entered into a comparative view 
of the difference of prices in 1801, a yearof 
considerable scarcity, and 1812; and admit- 
ed that they were, generally speaking, 
higher at the latter period: but he begged 
to remind the House that the price of every 
article had increased since 1801, and 
therefore it was not to be inferred that be- 
cause grain or potatoes were dearer now 
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than they were in 1801 that therefore 
there was an actual scarcity, because there 
had been a considerable change in the 
value of money since that time. It was 
also to be recollected, that the price of 
labour had encreased above one half since 
1801; and he could not but hope, that the 
present high prices of provisions would 
induce the gentry and farmers in Ireland 
still further to increase the wages of their 
labourers, which certainly were inadequate, 
so that some good might come out of this 
evil. Mr. Pole then adverted to the asser- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, that there 
was an actual scarcity in Ireland; and con- 
tended, that it was very greatly over-stat- 
ed. With respect to Dublin, where a very 
considerable pressure was felt, he begged 
to inform the House, that very consider- 
able supplies had recently reached that 
city coastwise,(to prove which, he read a 
letter from Mr. Middleton the clerk of 
the market) and he was happy to add 
that those supplies were progressively in- 
creasing. With respect to the county of 
Cork, a part of Ireland where the greatest 
apprehensions were entertained, it appear- 
ed from a report most admirably drawn 
up, that those apprehensionsare unfounded. 
The right bon, gentleman had stated in the 
county of Clare potatoes had risen above 
the average price, it was true that the 
price of potatoes had risen, but he could 
state upon the most indisputable informa- 
tion, that there was not the smallest ground 
for apprehending a scarcity either of grain 
or of potatoes in that county. Mr. Pole 
then read a letter from Mr. Hamilton, 
agent to the duke of Leinster, a gentle- 
man of the greatest respectability, and 
whose means of obtaining information 
were most extensive. He was not, he con- 
fessed, authorised to make use of that gen- 
tleman’s name, but he had too high an 
opinion of hischaracter to suppose that he 
would put his name to any statement 
which he would be unwilling to avow. 
That gentleman stated, that in the county 
of Kildare (which the right hon. gentle- 
man represented to be ina state of famine) 
there were plenty of potatoes, that grain 
was dear, but that oats had on the last mar- 
ket day fallen seven shillings a barrel. 
Mr. Pole then read a letter from Limerick, 
dated the 14th November, which stated, 
that there were abundance of potatoes, and 
that orders had been received and were 
about to be executed for several thousand 
barrels of oats for Scotland, Spain, and 
Portugal, and yet Limerick was one of the 
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counties in which the right hon. gentleman 
said there was a scarcity. In the King’s 
County there were great quantities of 
wheat and oats. He should like to ask his 
honourable colleague (Mr. Parnell) whe- 
ther he agreed with the right hon. gentle- 
man respecting the scarcity which he stat- 
ed to exist in the King’s County; he was 
sure he could not. In Kilkenny, oats had 
fallen at the three last market days; and 
a committee which had been appointed to 
examine into the state of provisions in 
that county, had reported that there 
was no ground for apprehending a scar- 
city. In addition to all this, he begged 
to state, that he had received a letter 
from one of the governors of that most 
extensive and excellent charity, the House 
of Industry in Dublin. The consumption 
of provisions in the House of Industry 
might naturally be supposed to be very 
great, when it was known, that upon an 
average 3,000 persons were daily fed in 
it. The gentleman to whom he alluded 
had lately been upon a tour into different 
parts of lreland with a view of purchasing 
provisions for the use of the charity of 
which he was a governor ; and it was his 
decided opinion, founded upon observa- 
tions which he had carefully made dur- 
ing the course of that tour, that there was 
no real ground for apprehending that 
there was an actual scarcity of provisions 
in Ireland. The fact was, that the crops 
in Ireland were far from being deficient, 
and if her export trade had not encreased 
to such an extent, there would not have 
existed the smallest alarm about scarcity ; 
nor would it have been necessary to stop 
the distilleries. He appealed to the House, 
whether with all this various mass of in- 
formation before them, the Irish govern- 
ment would not have been culpable, if it 
had upon the first appearance of a great 
increase in the price of grain, immediate- 
ly had recourse to the strong measure of 
stopping the distilleries, and thereby in- 
juring both the trade and the revenue of 
the country, without taking pains to ascer- 
tain whether there were or were not real 
grounds for alarm. The Irish government 
would have very ill discharged its duty, 
if it had acted from information derived 
from one or two quarters, or if it had given 
way to the clamours of a mob. The go- 
vernment was bound to obtain informa- 
tion from every quarter; to investigate, to 
analyze and compare the whole; and to 
form its determination upon the general 
result, Such was the conduct which the 
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Irish government had pursued, and he 
trusted that it would meet with the appro- 
bation both of the House and of the coun- 
try. The Irish government had not acted 
rashly or precipitately, it had proceeded 
gradually to apportion the relief to the evil 
as it increased, but it now felt that it 
could no longer, consistently with its duty, 
delay having recourse to the strong mea- 
sure of proposing to stop the distilleries. 
The Irish government was neither inatten- 
tive to the duties it had to perform, nor 
ignorant of the responsibility under which 
it acted. It was neither guided by partial 
information, nor influenced by clamour ; 
and it would have been no more justified 
in having recourse to the strongest mea- 
sure in the first instance, than it would 
be in not adopting it, now that its neces- 
sity became apparent. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had censured the measure 
which he (Mr. Pole) had recommended, of 
prohibiting the exportation of spirits from 
Ireland to foreign parts, and had repre- 
sented it as being useless and absurd; but 
he contended, that to keep in the country 
a large quantity of spirits for home con- 
sumption that were destined for exporta- 
tion, must necessarily lessen the quantity 
to be distilled, and of course diminish the 
consumption of grain. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated, that there was no 
export of spirits from Ireland to foreign 
parts ; where the right hon. gentleman got 
his information he did not know, but most 
undoubtedly it was completely erroneous. 
He had stated upon a former occasion, 
that this export trade of Ireland was in its 
infancy, but in the month of February 
alone it amounted to above 220,000 gal- 
lons, which was rather more than one- 
fourth of the whole quantity of spirits dis- 
tilled in that month. How then it could 
be contended, that the prohibition of such 
a large export would not lessen the quan- 
tity of spirits distilled, he would leave to 
the right hon. gentleman to explain. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman had stated, that se- 
veral cargoes which had been shipped for 
Spain and Portugal had been brought 
back again, and several applications had 
been made by merchants to the Board of 
Customs for leave to reland their cargoes, 
Here again the right hon. gentleman had 
been completely misinformed, no such 
cargoes had been brought back, no such 
applications had been made. One cargo 
that had been shipped for Guernsey had 
indeed been brought back, because it was 
found that the spirits could be sold at a 
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better pricein Dublin. Unless, therefore, 
the right hon. gentleman could shew, that 
one cargo from Guernsey was several 
cargoes from Portugal, his statement and 
the argument he had built upon it fell to 
the ground. He now begged leave to ad- 
vert to a charge which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had made against him, and which 
was as extraordinary as it was unfounded. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
he (Mr. Pole) wished to rival his prede- 
cessor, by doubling the duties on spirits. 
He should be most unworthy of the situa« 
tion which he had the honour to hold, if 
he could be actuated by such a motive. 
He wished, indeed, he could rival Mr. 
Foster in talents, in information, in expe- 
rience, and in every quality that was ne- 
cessary for the office which he had the 
honour to hold. That was the only 
species of rivalry which he wished to enter 
into with Mr. Foster, a man who was an 
honour and an ornament to his country, 
who was one of its best friends, and one 
of the best men, and one of the truest 
patriots it ever produced. The right hon. 
gentleman knew little, indeed, of him, if 
he could suspect him of being actuated by 
any unworthy motives of rivalship towards 
Mr. Foster.—The right hon. gentleman, 
however, disapproved of the increase of 
the duty upon spirits; he supposed that the 
right hon. gentleman did not know bow 
the proposition for doubling the duty had 
been received by his friends who sat 
around him, that they had expressed the 
strongest approbation of it, as a measure 
calculated to improve the health, the mo- 
rals, and the industry of the people of 
Ireland, and that it had not met with one 
dissentient voice in that House. Mr. Pole 
then adverted to that part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech which related to 
the propriety of proceeding by proclama- 
tion rather than by Bill, and entered into 
a detailed account of the process under 
which the grain went previous to distillas 
tion, in order to shew that a considerable 
portion of the stock of grain which the 
distillers had, could not be rendered ser- 
viceable for consumption as food, even if 
the distilleries were immediately stopped. 
He contended, therefore, that it would be 
as useless to the country as it would be 
oppressive upon the distillers to stop them 
immediately. He should recommend the 
adoption of the plan which had been 
followed in this country on a similar occa- 
sion, and should propose to stop the dis- 
tilleries on the 4th of next month, by which 
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time the distillers wonld be able to work off 
the grain that was ina state of preparation, 
and to allow them a fortnight to work off 
their worts and wash.—He wished before 
he sat down to notice another inaccu- 
racy in the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, who had said, that 50,000 bar- 
rels of grain were used weekly in the 
distilleries; the actual consumption did 
not exceed 35,000 barrels a week. He 
wished also to take this opportunity of 
doing justice to the Irish distillers, who 
had uniformly conducted themselves in 
the most exemplary manner, ever since 
his attention had been directed from his 
official situation to their proceedings, and 
he should have acted most unjustly to- 


wards them, if, to gain a little popularity, | 


he had put an immediate stop to the dis- 
tilleries. He never would propose a mea- 
sure that appeared to him to be unjust and 
oppressive, to gratify public clamour, or 
to acquire popularity for himself. He 
should conclude what he had to say, by 
asking the right hon. gentleman, why, if 
he thoughi inree weeks ago that this mea- 
sure was necessary to preserve Ireland 
from a famine, he lad not come over, and 
stated his opinion to the House; or at 
least, why he had not written over to 
some of his friends upon the subject? But 
he supposed the right hon. gentleman had 
some duty to perform, which he consider- 
ed paramount to that of attending to the 
distresses of the people of Ireland. Mr. 
Pole concluded with moving, as an amend- 


ment to the right hon. gentleman’s mo- | 


tion, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘* that,’ and to insert these words: 
« That leave be given to bring in a Billto 
revive and continue, for atime to be li- 
mited, so much of the Act of the 49th of 
the King, for the prohibition of the distil- 
lation from grain, as referred to that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ireland.” 
Mr. Ponsonby did not think it would be 
safe to allow so long a period for the dis- 
tillers to work off that part of their stock 
which was on hand, and which could not 
be applied to human food. No longer 
time should be allowed than was actually 
necessary for the passing of the measure. 
From the information he had received 
from undoubted authority, the state of the 
country was most alarming. ‘This was a 


fact which could not be disguised; and 
those who had informed the right hon. 
gentleman that the contrary was the case, 
were induced so to do, merely from inte- 
rested motives, and with the intention of 
deluding and misleading him. 
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Sir J. Newport said, the delay proposed 
by the right hon, gentleman would only 
tend to keep out of the market that grain 
which was absolutely necessary for imme- 
diate consumption. Any such delay, there- 
fore, was strongly to be deprecated. 

Mr. Shaw observed, that it was utterly 
impossible for the distillers to work off 
their stock on hand in a less time than that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. 
They could not take any improper advan- 
tage, or make any new purchases by such 
an arrangement. 

Mr. Stewart declared his approbation of 
the amendment, and conceived that no 
more time was proposed to be allowed to 
the distillers than was actually necessary 
to work off their present stock. 

Mr. Parnell {elt considerable doubt, 
whether, even supposing there was a 
scarcity, the stoppage of the distilleries 
would have any good eflect. 

Mr. 0’ Dell said, he had just arrived 
from Limerick, and that there was no 
scarcity dreaded in that part of the coun- 
try, as potatoes never were more cheap or 
more abundant. 

Mr. Hutchinson agreed that every mea- 
sure ought to be taken to prevent the con- 
sumption of grain, and for the support of 
the population of the country; at the 
same time, the House ought to be cautious 
how they injured so respectable a class 
of people as the distillers of Ireland, more 
than was necessary. A clause could easily 
be introduced, to allow them to make use 
of such grain as was in their possession, 
and so prepared as not to be fit for any 
other use. 

The original motion was then put and 
negatived. ‘The amendment was carried, 
and leave given to bring inthe Bill. Mr. 
W. Pole then brought up the Bill, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time to: morrow. 
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The Gallery was not opened for the ad- 
mission of strangers until six o’clock, in 
consequence oi the enforcement of the 
Call of the House, which occupied two 
hours. Defaulters were ordered to be 
called over to-morrow; also, that the 
House be called over again on this day 
sevennight. 


PETITIONS FROM THE SHip Owners OF 
Lonpon, AND FROM Bristot, WaTERFORD, 
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AND BELFAST, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
or THE East Inpia Company’s CuarTEr.] 
A Petition of several ship-owners in the 
port of London, was presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

«That the petitioners have, for some 
time past, observed, with very great re- 
gret, that ships and vessels built within the 
territories of the East India Company in 
Asia, have been admitted to registry in 
Great Britain, and, in consequence thereof, 
allowed to participate in the carrying 
trade of the country and its colonies ; and 
that, if India-built ships continue to be ad- 
mitted to British registry, and to partici- 
pate in the carrying trade of the empire, 
the most injurious consequences will result 
to the maritime interests of the nation, and 
more especially so when the trade to the 
East Indies is opened generally to all his 
Majesty’s subjects; and that the peti- 
tioners forbear to press on the attention of 
the House, by entering into any detail of 
observations on the impolicy of admitting 
India-built ships to the privileges of Bri- 
tish-built ships, not only as affecting the 
interests of the petitioners, but also the 
landed, commercial, 2nd manufacturing 
interests of the country, as well as those 
of the various classes of persons who are 
dependent on the building, repairing, and 
equipment of British-built ships: the pe- 
titioners, however, presume it will be ad- 
miited, on an impartial consideration of } 
the subject, that to encourage the building 
and equipment of ships in Asia, for the 
purpose of being emploved in the carrying 
trade of this empire, will be both imnoli- 
tic and unjust: first, it will be impolitic, 
as the removal of a manufacture of such 
importance as the building and equipment 
of ships from this country to India (a ma- 
nufacture of more importance than any 
othe:) will render more precarious the 
means of maintaining his Majesty’s navy, 
and especially of fitting out with dispatch 
his Majesty’s fleets on pressing emergen- 
cies, and will thereby undermine that great 
bulwark of our independence and great- 
ness as a nation; and secondly, it will be 
unjust, as many of the stores and materials 
necessary to the building and equipment 
of ships in this country, are charged with 
considerable duties, and as the mechanics 
and others employed therein also, as well 
as the petitioners, contribute their propor- 
tion of the burthens imposed on the public 
from the exigencies of the state, to neither 
of which persons engaged as owners or 
builders of ships in Asia are subject or 
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liable; and that the petitioners respects 
fully submit to the House, that, from the 
heavy taxation of the country, there never 
was a period when it was so necessary to 
confine the carrying trade of the country 
to British-built ships, from the utter in- 
ability of the owners of them to enter into 
a competition with the owners of East 
India, or other forcign ships, upon terms 
at all like equality; and, for these and 
other reasons, which the petitioners flatter 
themselves must be obvious to the House, 
praying that, in future, East India-built 
ships may be prohibited by statute from 
being admitted to registry, and to the pri- 
vileges of British-built ships.” 


A Petition of the mayor, burgesses and 
commonalty of the city of Bristol, was 
also presented and read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, impressed with a 
deep sense of the great importance of, and 
the national as well as individual benefit 
which may be expected to arise from lay- 
ing open to the capital skill and industry, 
and restoring the inherent right of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects throughcut the ports of the 
United Kingdom, to the full and free en- 
joyment of trade and commerce to all 
ports and places either in possession of, or 
in amity with his Majesty, observe, with 
the strongest feelings of regret, that a Pe- 
tition from the East India Company has 
just been presented to the House, praying 
for a renewal of the charter granted in 

793; and that the petitioners observe, by 
the correspondence which has been carried 
on between the Chairman of the East India 
Company and the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, that the East India Com- 
pany have conceded the general principle 
of a free trade from the out-ports of the 
kingdom to the East India settlements, 
still that their concession is coupled with 
propositions which (if adopted by parlia- 
ment), must effectually exclude the mer- 
chants of this city, as well as those of every 
other part of the United Kingdom, except 
London, from any prospect of advantageous 
participation in the trade when so opened ; 
and that it is a declared object of the East 
India Company to prevail upon parliament 
to continue in themselves the extensive 
possession of the British trade with China, 
under an apprehension that the greatest 
danger of quarrels, and the ultimate loss 
of the China trade, would be likely to en- 
sue from a free commercial intercourse 
with that nation; whereas the experience 
of a long course of years, during which 
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the subjects of the United States of Ame- 
rica have traded extensively with China, 
most completely sets aside all ground for 
such alarm; and that the petitioners hum- 
bly presume, that nothing can possibly 
tend, in a greater degree, to the increase 
of the revenue, and the prosperity of a na- 
tion, than the freedom of its commerce, 
and the general diffusion of the means of 
carrying iton; and that, from the recent 
and very extensive improvements which 
have been made in the harbour of Bristol, 
ships of very considerable burthen can 
receive and discharge their cargoes afloat, 
and the port is in every respect suitable 
for carrying on an extensive commerce 
with the countries comprized within the 
limits of the East India Company’s present 
exclusive privilege, and the petitioners 
may add, with as much security to the due 
collection of the duties of customs and ex- 
cise as in the port of London; and pray- 
ing, that the House will not consent to a 
renewal of any of those exclusive com- 
mercial privileges which are contained in 
an act passed in the 33d year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled, “ An Act for con- 
tinuing in the East India Company, for a 
further term, the possession of the British 
territories in India, together with their ex- 
clusive trade, under certain limitations ; 


for establishing further regulations for the | 


government of ihe said territories, and the 
better administration of justice within the 
same; for appropriating to certain uses 
the revenues and profits of the said Com- 
pany, and for making provision for the 
good order and government of the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ;”’ but 
on the contrary, that at the expiration of 
that act, the trade to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, may be as fully and freely 
enjoyed by all his Majesty’s subjects to 
and from every port of his Majesty’s 
United Kingdom, as it is at present by the 
East India Company and the port of Lon- 
don exclusively.” 


A Petition of the merchants and traders 
composing the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Waterford, was also presented 
and read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners would appear in- 
attentive to their own and the interests of 
their fellow subjects, if, at this time of the 
East India Company’s Charter being nearly 
expired, they did not submit to the consi- 
deration of the House, whether the inte- 
rests of the empire would not be greatly 
promoted by opening that important trade 
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to the public; and that, if it has been 
found, on long trial, that the East India 
Company have not been successful as mer- 
chants, and that the North Americans, 
acting as individual traders, have, of late 
years, been supplying the islands and va- 
rious distant dependencies of this empire 
with East India commodities, the petition- 
ers humbly hope it will appear evident to 
the House, that a large Company is not 
useful or necessary to the carrying on of 
the said trade ; and that the operation and 
consequence of the monopoly granted to 
the said Company has been to favour fo- 
reigners in the exercise and pursuit of this 
extensive and lucrative business, totally 
excluding, and thereby greatly injuring 
the people of the United Kingdom ; and 
the petitioners humbly beg leave further 
to state, that a free commerce with the 
immense population of the East, carried 
on under the prudent economical manage- 
ment of individuals acting for themselves, 
would be most likely to find a profitable 
vent for very increased quantities of the 
produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, and would bring the articles 
from thence into the home market with 
such fair competition, that the public 
would greatly benefit thereby ; and that 
the present unfortunate state of the conti- 
nent of Europe renders it, at this period of 
time, peculiarly necessary to open all pos- 
sible new sources of industry to the peo- 
ple; and praying, that the House will take 
the premises under their serious consider- 
ation, and grant such relief as to them 
shall seem meet. 


A Petition of the sovereign burgesses 
merchants manufacturers and other inha- 
bitants of the town of Belfast, was also 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the critical state of the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the United Kingdom 
demands the attention of the legislature to 
adopt the most effectual measures, con- 
sistent with national honour, for their re- 
lief; and that, by the 33d of his present 
Majesty, the intire right of commerce and 
navigation in the seas and to the territories 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan is vested in the East 
India Company until the Ist of March 
1814, when, if not renewed, it will become 
open to all the subjects of the British em- 
pire; and that, by the 37th of the same 
reign, the privilege of trading to those 
countries, although denied to British sub- 
jects, is permitted to foreign nations in 
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amity with his Majesty, which permission 
the United States of America have availed 
themselves of, to their very great profit 
and advantage; and that, whatever good 
reasons might have existed at a for- 
mer period for granting this monopoly 
to the East India Company, no such rea- 
sons now exist, as the enterprize and ca- 
pital of individuals, as well as of private 
companies of merchants, are at this time 
fully sufficient for carrying on trade and 


commerce to those distant regions; and | 


that, at all events, no satisfactory reasons 
can be assigned against opening the trade 
to China, because the supposed delicacy 
of allowing an intercourse with that people 
is completely removed by the success 
which has attended the American traffic ; 
and that the system of confining the East 
India trade to the port of London is unjust 
and impolitic; unjust, as it abridges the 
natural rights of ether sea-ports, and im- 





politic, as the duties might be collected | 


with equal and with superior 
economy and dispatch, in such of the out- 
ports as paid a large sum of customs, and 
had a sufficient number of active and in- 
telligent officers; and praying, that, when 
the charter of the East India Company 
shall expire, it may not be renewed, to the 
exclusion of the other subjects of the Bii- 
tish empire.” 

The said Pctitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


ease, 


Peririons or Roman 
IRELAND. Six Petitions of Roman Ca- 
tholics—of the county and city of Kil- 


| own intrinsic merits. 
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Petition to present from the city and li- 
berties of Londonderry, and that Petition 
I now hold in my hand. It is true, Mr, 
Speaker, that I have the honour to repre- 
sent a constituent body there, of nearly 
1,000 voters, exclusively Protestants ; and 
it is also true that 1 have not any Petition 
to present from them against the Roman 
Catholic claims, nor do I wish to receive 
from the Protestants of Londonderry any 
such Petition. 1 may be permitted, how- 
ever, to know well what are the sentiments 
of my constituents; and, therefore, al- 
though I have every feeling of respect and 
kindness towards the subscribers to the 
Petition I hold in my hand, I cannot sup- 
port its prayer. Our system in my part 
of the world has been, and I had hoped, 
would have continued to be, to let our Ro- 
man Catholic tellow-subjects urge their 
own claims, in their own way, without 
any active interference against them on 
our part out of parliament, and wishing 
that these claims should be submitted to a 
full and impartial discussion in parlia- 
ment, and be decided there upon their 
I did, therefore, on 


_a former night, deprecate any assumption 


of fact which, I am convinced, is un- 
foanded ; such as, that a majority of the 


Protestants of the north of ireland were 


favourable to the Roman Catholic claims 5 
and which statement, I feared, would 


| have the eflect of promoting Protestant 


kenny; the county of Roscommon; the | 


county of Kerry ; the city and liberties of 


Londonderry ; the county of Clare; and | 


the town and county of Carlow,—were 
presented and read; containing the same 
allegations and prayer as the Petition of 
several of the Roman Catholics of the 
Queen’s County, in Ireland, which was 
presented upon Thursday last.—Ordered 
to lie upon the table. 


Sir George Hill, on presenting the Petition 
from the Catholics of Londonderry, said 5 
“It is my duty to present to this House 
a Petition from the Roman Catholics of the 
city and liberties of Londonderry, and I 
beg leave to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a mis-statement which has ap- 
peared in the public prints of yesterday, 
namely, that I had declared it to be my 
intention to present a Petition against the 
Roman Catholic claims. On the contrary, 
I said I had received a Roman Catholic 
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| meetings, to declare their sentiments, and 
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petition on the subject, against the Roman 
Catholic claims, and thereby interrupt 
conciliation and harmony between them 
and their Protestant neighbours, which 
ought to be objects with every good man 
to encourage. That I have adopted this 
principle in my own person with some ef- 
fect, I trust, will appear evident from this 
Petition having been entrusted to my care, 
although I promised to the petitioners that 
I could not support their claims. I do, 
hovever, with confidence assure the 
Hov.e of Commons, that it is subscribed 
by a peaceable, industrious, and loyal 
body of Roman Catholics, and is well en- 
titled to a respectful reception from this 
House.” 


Petition FroM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman Catuotics.] The Attorney Ge- 
neral (Sir Vicary Gibbs) presented a Pe- 
tition from the chancellor masters and 
scholars of the university of Cambridge, 
setting forth, 

(3 A) 
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« That the petitioners, understanding 
that a Bill is intended to be soon of- 
fered to the House for the removal of 
the restrictions which are imposed by 
Jaw on those who profess the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in the realm ; and that they 
are fully convinced that the controul of 
any foreign power over the government of 
this country, either in Church or State, is 
inconsistent with the first principles of all 
civil government, and incompatible both 
with the most ancient form of our consti- 
tution and with that which was established 
at the Revolution; and that the power of 
the Pope, though for various reasons les- 
sened in the public opinion, is notwith- 
standing more dangerous to us now than 
ever, being itself brought under the con- 
troul of a foreign and our most inveterate 
enemy ; and that the petitioners, as mem- 
bers of a Protestant University, are more 
confirmed in their apprehensions of foreign 
influence, from the tendency which it is 
reported appears among some of the Ca- 
tholic petitioners for the Bill, towards af- 
fecting the King’s supremacy in the 
Church ; and that the petitioners, as is 
well known, have never been adverse to 
liberty of conscience in religious or eccle- 
siastical matters, and they feel no uneasi- 
ness at the concession of any comforis to 
their Roman Catholic brethren, but they 
humbly implore the House to guard against 
the consequences of making any conces- 
sions which may endanger our present se- 
curity in Church or State; and praying, 
that the said Bill may not pass into a 
Jaw.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


-- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 23. 





Petitions From Grascow, RENFREW, 
Dumbarton, LANARK, AND WEDNESBURY 
RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE East 
Inp1a Company’s Cuarter.] A Petition 
of several merchants and manufacturers 
in the city of Glasgow, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

‘«¢ That the petitioners Havet he strongest 
veasons to complain of that line of policy 
which has so long confined the commerce 
of India, China, and the other countries to 
the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by charters of monopoly granted to the 
honourable the united company of mer- 
chants of England trading to the East- 
Indies; aad they are fully persuaded 
that every grant of this nature has retarded 
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the national improvement; and that, as 
the right of all British subjects to a free 
trade, on an equal footing, is undoubted, 
that the abandonment of that right in any 
degree, however small, or for any period, 
however short, can never be done without 
producing consequences highly preju- 
dicial to the nation ; and that the regula- 
tions which have hitherto given to the 
port of London the whole trade of the 
East, appear to the petitioners to be con- 
trary to the rights of British subjects, and 
to those principles of liberal policy by 
which this nation is governed ; and pray- 
ing, that no exclusive grant may be given 
of the trade to the Eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and that the commerce 
with those countries may not be confined 
to any particular port in the United King- 
dom, but that the House will adopt such 
measures as will restore and secure to the 
petitioners that commercial freedom and 
those equal privileges to which, as British 
subjects, they have an undoubted right.” 


A Petition of the provost magistrates 
and town council of the royal burgh 
of Renfrew, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

“ That in the present situation of the 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
of these kingdoms, the industrious mecha- 
nics and labourers are under great dis- 
tress, which the petitioners humbly con- 
ceive would be greatly ameliorated by 
granting a free trade to India from al} 
parts and ports of the nation; and that the 
abolition of the monopoly of the East- 
India Company would be an act of justice 
putting the trading part of the empire on 
an equal footing, and opening additional 
sources of wealth and prosperity to the 
empire at large; and praying the House 
to adopt such measures for abolishing the 
monopoly aud opening a free trade, as to 
them shall seem expedient,” 


A Petition of the provost magistrates 
and town council of the royal burgh of 
Dumbarton, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

“That the petitioners beg leave re- 
spectfully to convey their wishes, in com- 
mon with those of every part of the empire 
on the subject of the approaching expira- 
tion of the Kast India Company’s Charter ; 
and thatthe experience of ages evinces, 
that monopolies are hurtful to the general 
interests of commerce, and the circum- 
stances of the times also call forthe exercise 
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of a free trade to the East Indies as a mea- 
sure which, in a peculiar degree, will 
counteract that war on our commerce, the 
eflects whereof the British merchants have 
borne the more cheerfully, in the expect - 
ation of being allowed a participation ina 
traflic to a quarter out of the reach of the 
enemy ; and that this new branch of trade 
the petitioners have no doubt would afford 
ample scope for the exertion of the skill 
and enterprize of merchants, and render 
the present restraints on commerce in a 
great degree unfelt; and praying the 
House to adopt such measures as may 
render it lawful for any of his Majesty’s 
subjects, after the expiration of the East | 
India Company’s present charter, to carry | 
on a free and unlimited trade from any of 
the ports of the United Kingdom to the 
British possessions in India, and from 
thence to such particular ports in the 
United Kingdom, as the wisdom of par- 
liament may see proper.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A Petition of the provost magistrates 
town council and deacons of the incorpo- 
rations of Lanark, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«That, in consequence of the unfor- 
tunate state of the commercial and manuv- | 
facturing interests of the country, thou- 
sands of industrious workmen have re- 
cently been thrown out of employment, and 
reduced from alife of labour and happiness 
to one of idleness and misery ; and that, 
in the opinion of the petitioners, the 
granting a free trade to India, or the abo- 
lition of the exclusive privilege vested in 
the Kast-India Company, would be a mea- 
sure not admirably adapted for removing 
those evils under which the empire at pre- 
sent labours, but also an act of justice, in 
so far as it would communicate to the 
British subject that permission to trade 
which, by 37 Geo. 3 c. 57, has alone been 
extended to the subjects of foreign nations 
in amity with his Majesty ; and that, in 
the firm persuasion that the right to trade 
ought to be declared to belong alike to 
every subject of the British empire, and 
for that reason hostile to every species of 
monopoly, the petitioners are, if possible, 
still more decidedly inimical to that sys- 
tem of policy which, while it establishes 
an exclusive privilege in one body of 
merchants, gives room for the enterprize 
of the foreigner, but shuts the door against 
the exertions of the British trader, or at 
least, by means of numerous and com- 
plicated restrictions, leaves those exertions 
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almost, if not entirely, without their re- 
ward; and that, in these circumstances, 
the petitioners cannot contemplate the 
abolition of the exclusive privilege, and 
the permission of a free trade to India, 
otherwise than as a measure of the ut- 
most importance and propriety, as ad- 
mirably calculated at once to impart new 
life and animation to our trade and ma- 
nufactories, to give employment to thou- 
sands of industrious and useful work- 
men, at present reduced to idleness and 
consequent poverty, to serve aS am ex- 
cellent nursery of seamen for our navy, 
and at the same time to augment the re- 
sources, and to increase and insure stability 
tothe prosperity of the British empire ; 
and praying the House to adopt such mea- 
sures as to them may seem necessary for 
accomplishing the abolition.” 


A Petition of several inhabitants of the 
town of Wednesbury, in the county of Staf- 
ford, and its neighbourhood, was also pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners contemplate, 
with deep concern, the present state of the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, 


| which requires the most proper and ef- 


fectual measures for relief; and that, 
without shrinking from the burthens and 
privations necessary to support the state, 
and the arduous conflict in which this 
country is engaged, they hold it to be 
equally as just as it is expedient, that all 
honourable means, and principally the 
means which are within the power of this 
country, should be used to lessen those 
burthens and privations as much as may 
be, and at the same time to counteract 
that odious but darling policy of an inve- 
terate enemy, which he has so long and 
steadily pursued, with the view of ac- 
complishing the ruin of this kingdom, by 
distressing its manufactures and com- 
merce; and they humbly represent, that 
British subjects have an undeniable right 
to trade to every part of the British do- 
minions, and that this right, however ob- 
structed, can never be destroyed; and 
that the charter granted to the East India 


| Company has led to and established a fact 


as much at variance with reason as with 
justice ; viz. that, whilst the subjects of a 
foreign power have been permitted to 
carry on trade with part of our possessions, 
subjects of this kingdom have been ex- 
cluded ; and they are of opinion, that it is 
impossible for any joint stock company te 
carry on trade to any thing like the ex- 
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tent and advantage that private merchants 
might do; and that the example of indi- 
viduals, subjects of the United States of 
America, has proved the practicability 
of carrying on a most extensive and lu- 
Crative trade to the East without the as- 
sistance of any joint stock company ; and 
the petitioners humbly represent, that all 
monopolies are unjust in principle, and 
injurious in practice, operating as restraints 
upon individual industry and enterprize ; 
and that, in the present state of the world, 
it is necessary to abolish the commercial 
monopoly of the East ludia Company, in 
order to open to the manuiactures of this 
kingdom those immense markets which it 
possesses beyond the power and influence 
of the enemy ; and praying the House to 
take such measures for the total abolition 
of the injurious monopoly of the East-India 
Company, at the end of the present 
charter, as to them shall seem proper.”’ 

The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Petition or Dissenrinc Mrnisters 
For Liberty oF Conscience.}] Mr. 
William Smith presented a Petition from 
several Protestant Dissenting ministers 
in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster, setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners, conceiving the 
right of worshipping God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences to be 
derived from the Author of their being, 
and confirmed by the Founder of their 
Christian faith, and, therefore, not to be 
subject to the controul of human authority, 
cannot but regard with deep concern those 
statutes which restrain and limit the ex- 
ercise of this right, and impose conditions 
and penaities, that seem to them as unjust 
in their principle as they are injurious to 
the vital interests of true religion ; and 
that they consider those statutes as origi- 
nally designed to guard against evils which 
no longer exist, and as expressive of senti- 
ments, with regard to the nature and ex- 
tent of religious liberty, which no longer 
prevail, at a period when the subjects of 
the British empire, however they may dif- 
fer with regard to the principles of their 
religion, and their mode of professing it, 
concur in a cordial attachment to the fa- 
mily onthe throne; and, when enlight- 
ened views of religious liberty, and a cor- 
responding liberality of spirit, have been 
difiused among religious professors of all 
denominations; and that the petitioners, 
expressing their lively gratitude for the 
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concessions made to their religious rights 
in the course of the present reign, earnest- 
ly but respectfully pray, that every re- 
maining penal statute which extends its 
operations to the province of religion, 
may be repealed ; and that, whilst they 
conduct themselves as loyal, obedient, and 
peaceable subjects to the state, they, in 
common with all their fellow citizens, 
may be put in possession of complete re- 
ligious freedom, and allowed to worship 
their Maker, and maintain their Christian 
profession, according to their own views, 
and their incumbent duty, without being 
subjected to any penalties or disabilities 
in consequence of their dissent from the 
Established Church; and that the peti- 
tioners, confiding in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the House, pray that their case may 
be taken into consideration, and the relief 
granted to them which they supplicate.”’ 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion ror a Com- 
MITTEE ON THB Civit DisaBitiTies oF 
THE Roman Cartuotics.| The order of 
the day being read for taking into con- 
sideration the State of the Laws, imposing 
Civil Disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, 


Mr. Grattan rose and said : 


Sir; I have changed the question, and 
instead of a committee to consider the 
Petitions I propose to move for a commit- 
tce to revise the laws. ‘Thusevery person 
who thinks that redress should be admi- 
nistered, whether in a greater or less de- 
gree, whether by applying to the execu- 
tive power to take a leading part in the 
business, (as was the opinion of a right 
hon. gentleman, whose opinion deserves 
every consideration,) or by proceeding 
ourselves to administer relief, must, I say, 
concur in this motion.—The present 
powers of England chiefly regard Ireland 
and America; your efforts in other places 
must be chiefly influenced by fortune, but 
here you can arbitrate your own desti- 
nies ; here wisdom may save, or folly may 
undo: and if you err here, you lose de- 
liberately, and by your own fault, your 
strength in the new world, and your anchor 
in the old. 

The guestion I shall propose is a new 
one; it was hitherto debated upon the 
circumstance, it is on the principle you 
are now to decide. The doom of Ireland 
lies before you; and if you finally decide 
against her Petitions you declare that 
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three-fourths of the Irish, and one-fourth 
of the empire, shall be disqualified for ever. 
When you say we will not accede to the 
wishes of Ireland now, and advance no 
reason which must not always exist, you 
mean never, though you did not say 
* never,” because you cannot give to the 
tremendous sentence its proper denomina- 
tion—a sentence abominable, unutterable, 
unimaginable. 

The sentence purports to disqualify for 
ever three-fourths of the people of Ireland 
for adhering in their own country to the 
religion of their ancestors ; recollect that 
Ireland is their country, and that your 
power in that country is founded on her 
liberties; that religion is their right, and 
the gospel is their property ;—revelation 
is the gift of God, given to man to be in- 
terpreted according to the best of that 
understanding which his Maker has be- 
stowed. The Christian religion is the pro- 
perty of man, independent of the state : 
the naked [rishman has a right to approach 
his God, without a licence from his king ; 
in this consists his duty here, and _ his sal- 
vation herealter; the state that punishes 
him for the discharge of that duty, vio- 
lates her own; and offends against her 
God, and against his fellow-creature; you 
are the only civilized nation who disqualify 
on account of religion. 

I allow that where religion is accom- 
panitd with any circumstance that tends 
to disatlection, the state has aright to in- 
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terfere ; but inthat case, it is not the reli- | 


gion that the state touches, but the disaf- 
fection, and here that circumstance does 
not exist, because here we have practical 
proots of allegiance; you have read the 
public papers, you have seen the Gazette : 
with every repugnance to enquire into the 
state of the people of Ireland, there are 
some things which you must know ; you 
know they are fighting and dying in your 
service, and in this knowledge you learn 
the falshood of the calumnies which were 
once offered against their pretensions ; 
and what is more—Oh shame to relate it! 
admitted asevidence; their opponents said 
that no Irish Catholic could be loyal toa 
prince of the Llouse of Hanover; they 
said, that the Irish Catholic must ever hate 
an Englishman. They were not aware 
that they implied that the British govern- 
ment had made itself hated in Ireland, 
and had misgoverned our country from 
the beginning ; they said that the Pope 
claimed in these realms a temporal power, 
that he claimed a deposing power, that he 
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claimed a power to dispense with moral 
obligations ; they said that oaths did not 
bind the Catholic, and that Protestants 
and Catholics could never amalgamate ; 
their charges were calumnies, the common 
calumnies of a scolding sect; they were 
received as evidence notwithstanding, 
they were answered by the impossibility 
of their truth; had they been true, the 
Christian religion could not have existed 
an hour; had they been true, the Catholic 
states must have come long ago to moral 
and political dissolution: they were also 
answered, (they need not have been an- 
swered,) by six Catholic universities, Paris, 
Douay, Alcala, Valladolid, Louvain, Sa- 
lamanca, the best authority upon the sub- 
ject. I need not refer to the answers, they 
refuted their calumniators, to silence them 
was impossibie; they state that the Pope 
had no temporal power in these countries ; 
they state that he has no deposing power, 
and regarding the charge of no faith with 
heretics, they repel the imputation with 
horror and contempt. These charges are 
also refuted by the oaths of the Catholics, 
which the Protestant legislature had made 
the test of their loyalty. See the oath of 
1793 ; and by another, by the best possi- 
ble answer, by an answer that sets misin- 
terpretation at defiance, and refutes false 
logic by sound fact;—by the practical 
allegiance of the Catholic : you have that 
evidence before you, you see it in the 
dispatches which recite your battles; you 
yourselves, w ithout knowing, have decided 
upon the fact. What are your votes of 
parliament returning thanks to the Catho- 
lics in the army and navy ? What are 
they but the verdict of the English parlia- 
ment in favour of their allegiance? But 
those votes of parliament that pronounce 
the Catholic to be innocent, pronounce the 
legislature that disqualifies them to be 
guilty. Here stand, on one side the par- 
liament, with a penal sentence in its hand, 
and on the other, the Catholic, with an 
acquittal by that very parliament ; thus 
under your own authority is the Catholic 
acquitted, and the parliament convicted. 
With this practical evidence of their al- 
legiance, and this your own seal and sanc- 
tion, you have divers Protestant Petitions 
in their favour; these Petitions are prayers 
for their privileges, and evidences for their 
character: and, first, where are the Peti- 
tions against them? Where are the Petitions 
from the city of London? Where are 
ibose instruments that were to have over- 
laid your table? Your countrymen have 
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not come here to mock the calamities of 
the state, by Petitions to defend England 
at this perilous moment against the Pope 
and his seven sacraments ; they have not 
aggravated the calamities of the state, by 
denouncing an eternal hostility to the 
civil privileges of three-fourths of the peo- 
ple of Ireland: they have not petitioned 
for the perpetual weakness of the empire, 
by demanding an everlasting separation of 
interest.—The Church too; I have not 
seen, inany great degree, its interference ; 
I have not heard the ecclesiastical horn of 
discord and sedition. Where are the mi- 
nisters of the gospel, who have left their 
God to follow the court to damn their fel- 
low creatures for pay? Where are the 
numerous pu!pits blasted by the flag of 
ecclesiastical prostitution? Instead of one 
religion damning another for stipend and 
promotion, in the person of dull divines, 


instead of an ill advised-people coming | 


down to Parliament with Petitions against 
their fellow subjects, in the character of 
mad metaphysicians, I see but three Peti- 
tions against the Catholics. 

I see, on the other hand, the address of 
the livery of London, with a clause, ex- 
pressing a desire that civil disabilities 
should be removed. I see the sense of 
this the great capital favourable, or not 
adverse to Irish liberty and English jus- 
tice. I see wisdom and justice, truth and 
security, speaking in the vuice of many 
thousand Englishmen, petitioning in their 
favour. I see a Petition from the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, denominated a Protestant 
Petition, and signed by the greater part of 
the Protestant proprietors in Ireland. 
That Petition, unaccompanied by any 
counter Petition, may be called the Pro- 
testant interest of Ireland. The first 
name is Mr. David Latouche ; that gen- 
tleman had originally voted against the 
Catholics: but seeing the changes of time, 
and weighing well the public exigency, 
he now comes forward in their favour: 
ever a foe to violence ; and checking, by 
turns, the errors of the crowd, and the 
crimes of the court, independent equally 
of the king and the people, aloof from all 
party, and attached solely to the public 
good, he asserts to the last the integrity of 
his character; and gives the authority of 
his name, and his house, to the service of 
his country. You have, in addition to 
this, the names of the house of Leinster, of 
Ormond, &c. 

You have the Protestant merchants, the 
Presbyterians, and coupled with the Ca- 
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tholics, this Petition may be said to com- 
prehend the property and population of 
Ireland; in fact, the Petition of Ireland 
lies upon your table. I congratulate my 
Protestant brethren in Ireland ; they have 
asserted the true principles of the gospel, 
they have asserted the principles of 
civil liberty, and they give a warn- 
ing voice to the British empire. If any 
misfortune should happen, they must share 
the evil, but they avoid the dishonour. 

Before you dismiss the Petitions, let us 
see who is the petitioner. The kingdom 
of Ireland, with her imperial crown stands, 
at your bar; she applies for the civil liber- 
ty of three fourths of her cluldren. She 
pays you in annual revenue about six 
millions ; she pays you in interest of debt 
about three; in rent of absentees about 
two; andin commerce about ten. Above 
twenty million of money is comprehended 
in that denomination called Ireland, be- 
sides the immeasurable supply of men 
and provisions; you quadruple her debt, 
you add three-fold to her taxes, you take 
away her parliament, you send her from 
your bar without a hearing, and with 
three-fourths of her people disqualified for 
ever. You cannot do it; I say you can- 
not finally do it. The interest of your 
country would not support you; the feel- 
ings of your country would not support 
you; itis a proceeding that cannot long 
be persisted in, No courtier so devoted, 
no politician so hardened, no conscience 
so capacious; I am not afraid of occa- 
sional majoritics. I remember, in 1782, to 
have been opposed by a court majority, 
and to have beaten down that majority. I 
remember, on a similar occasion, to have 
stood with twenty-five, opposed to a 
strong majority, and to have overcome 
that immense majority. A majority can- 
not overlay a great principle. God will 
guard his own cause against rank majori- 
ties. In vain shall men appeal to a 
church-cry, or to a mock-thunder: the 
proprietor of the bolt is on the side of the 
people. 

Should you however, finally resolve 
upon such a measure, such a penal sen- 
tence, recollect how much you will beem- 
barrassed by engagements ; recollect the 
barrier is removed that formerly stood 
against the measure I propose. However 
we may lament the cause, we must ac- 
knowledge the fact, and perceive, that the 
time is now come, in which the Catholics 
were to expect a gracious predilection. 
They were taught to expect that their 
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wounds would be healed, and their disa- 
bilities were to cease; that a great de- 
liverer was on his way, that would wipe 
the tears of the Irish, and cast upon the 
royal family a new ray of glory everlast- 
ing. ‘hey gave themselves up to a pas- 
sion that was more than allegiance, and 
followed the leading light that cheered 
their painful steps through the wilderness, 
until they came to the borders of the land 
of promise; when behold the vision of 
royal faith vanishes, and the curse, which 
blasted their forefathers, is to be entailed 
upon their children. In addition to this 
immeasurable disappeintment, you must 
consider another—you may remember 
the Union. 

Without enquiring whether the repeal 
of Catholic disability was actually pro- 
mised, it was the expectation of the measure 
which carried the Union, It is the price 
forthe Union; and an essential part there- 
of: you will now pay the purchase of that 
measure. National honour is power, in 
trade it is capital, in the state it is force. 
The name of England has carried you 
through a host of difficulties; we conjure 
you by that name to accede to these Peti- 
tions; should you finally refuse, you repeal 
the Union; you declare the Irish and the 
English to be a distinct people; you not 
only declare it, but you do it; you dis- 
solve the incorporation; they were kept 
together by hope, and you divide them by 
despair ; you make them two distinct na- 
tions, with opposite and with hostile inter- 
ests; the one with civil privileges, the 
other without; the one in the act of dis- 
qualifying the other; the oppressor and 
the oppressed. 

The idea of the union is two-fold; a 
union of parliament, and a union of peo- 
ple. I see the unior of Parliament; and 
in that I see the measure which makes the 
legislature more handy to the minister; 
but where are the people? Where is 
the consolidation? Where is the com- 
mon interest? Where is the heart that 
should animate the whole, and that com- 
bined giant that should put forth his hun- 
dred hands for the state? There is no 
such thing; the petitioners tell you so; 
they tell you that it is impossible such a 
policy should last; a policy that takes 


away the parliament of Ireland, and ex- | 


cluces the Catholics from the Parliament 
of England; a policy that obtained the 
Union by the hope of admission, and now 
makes the exclusion everlasting. 

The Catholics now come to you; they 
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have brought their Protestant neighbours 
along with them, and they both call upon 
you for the civil capacities of the Catho-« 
lics, and for the integrity of the British 
empire. 

Thus you perceive, it is no longer a 
question between the different sects of Ire- 
land, no longer a question regarding the 
security of the Protestant property or the 
Protestant Church. Far from looking for 
that security in civil disqualifications, they 
deprecate those disqualifications, as their 
principal danger, and they reduce the sub- 
ject to a question between the people of 
freland, and the ministers of the crown. 

So itnow stands: but should you wish 
to support the minister of the crown 
against the people of Ireland, retain the 
Union and perpetuate the disqualification, 
the consequence must be something more 
than alienation. When you finally de- 
cide against the Catholic question, you 
abandon the idea of governing Ircland by 
affection, and you adopt the idea of coer- 
cion in its place. National disqualifica- 
tion, national litigation, informations, at- 
tachments, an angry press, an angry pro- 
secution. Errors on both sides: men dis 
charged for their virtuous sentiments in 
favour of the people; such was the case 
of Mr. Stanhope; domestic feud added to 
foreign war; such must be the situation 
of Ireland; a situation which is nothing 
more nor less than preparation to render 
the Irish mind completely hostile to Great 

3ritain. This misfortune will be very 
great to both of us. In what particular 
way it will break out I know not, but I 
know it will be ruin ; when Isay ruin, you 
must know I mean ultimate separation, se- 
paration either in fact, or separation in 
disposition; either will undo us. Nature 
protests against it: France, with all her 
powers, could not achieve it, civil dis- 
qualification may. We shall first be de- 
stroyed, and your gorgeous empire will 
follow; you are ruined by the hostility of 
Ireland, you are ruined by her neutrality. 
You are therefore pronouncing the doom 
ef England. You, opposed to the popula- 
tion of France, with all her appendages ; 
you, with only sixteen millions of inha- 
bitants, strike out of actual operation four. 
Never was an instance of human insensi- 
bility so fatally displayed. The mad 
Athenian, when he disqualified for a few 
bushels of corn a part of his fellow citi- 
zens, was not so frantic. The mad Greek 
who, in the last moments of his existence, 
refused the assistance of the west, damned 
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the cardinal, and gave up his empire, was 
not more frantic. 

A nation fighting for her existence, a 
wise nation, a civilized nation, striking 
out of operation one-fourth of her people, 
deliberately, in her senses, for no reason. 
The Eucharist is no reason, the worship 
of the Virgin Mary is no reason; ar- 
guments of public scorn, if they were not 
the cause of public ruin ;—without any 
cause, except we suppose that the hand 
of death precipitates the empire. I say 
you are pronouncing the doom of Eng- 
jand. If you ask how the people of Ire- 
land feel towards you, ask yourselves how 
you would feel towards us, if we disquali- 
fied three-fourths of the people of England 
for ever. The day you finally ascertain 
the disqualification of the Catholic, you 
pronounce the doom of Great Britain. It 
is just it should beso ; the king who take 
away the liberty of his subjects, loses his 
crown; the peop'e who take away the 
liberty of their feilow subjects, lose their 
empire. 

The gentlemen who are invited by the 
call, think, perhaps, they are presiding 
over a few penal laws affecting the Irish, 
or exercising a lazy tyranny in the easy 
chair of pride and security : depend upon 
it they are mistaken. You are presiding 
over the fame and fortune of that great 
renowned empire called Great Britain: 
the scales of your own des’ inies are in your 
own hands; and if you throw out the civil 
liberty of the Irish Catholic, depend on 
it, Old England will be weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting: you will 
then have dug your own grave, and you 
may write your own epitaph—“ England 
died because she taxed America, and dis- 
qualified Ireland.” 

It is worthy to enquire, how many rights 
you violate in order to destroy yourselves 
and your fellow subjects. You assume a 
right to make partial laws, or laws against 
the very principles of legislation, You 
govern one part of the society by one 
code, and the other by a distinct one. 
You make laws as arbitrary as they are 
partial, that is to say, you disqualify one 
part of the society for differences, not 
more essential in a political point of view, 
than colour o7 complexion: as if you 
should say, no man shall be a general, who 
has black hair ; no man shall be a mem- 
ber of parliament, who has brown. You 
not only make partial and arbitrary laws, 
but you invade the sacred right of reli- 
gion; and you with a sentence which is 
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eternal, invade the sacred cause of liberty. 

Tell them they must extend their con- 
stitution to their empire, or limit their 
empire to their Church establishment. 

They say you have a power to regulate 
qualifications; that is, you are a trustee 
for the privilege ; but if under pretence 
of regulation you destroy the privilege, 
you exceed your power and violate your 
trust. ‘Thus, if you enacted, that no man 
who had less than 3,0001. a year should 
be a member of parliament, you would 
disqualify the people of England, and 
break your trust. Thus when you, on the 
pretence of regulation, forbid the Catho- 
lics to sit in parliament, you disqualify a 
great part of the people of Ireland, and 
break vour trust. 

It is said, parliament may do partial 
ill for the general good. Yes; but the 
Majority cannot take away the liberty of 
the minority, for this never can be the 
general good: still less can the minority, 
as in the case of Ireland, take away the 
liberty of the majority ; ; that would bea 
breach of the principle, by which the so- 
ciety is ¢ ompacted. You cannot rob one 
part of the society of her property, to en- 
rich the community ;_ still less can you 
rob one part of the society of her liberty ; 
and least of ail can you do that in the 
case of Ireland, which is connected with 
England, as that liberty is protected. 

Whenthe general good means the exist- 
ence of the state, there the ruling power 
may abandon a part to save the remainder. 
But what is understood by the general 
good in its modern application? It means 
power, as opposed to liberty: such was 
the case in the American Stamp act, such 
was the case of the Britis statutes that 
restrained the trade of Ireland; such is 
the case now, it isthe power of one sect 
over the privileges of the other: and what 
is that but the disqualific ation of the part, 
and the dismemberment of the whole. 
Whenever one sect degiades another, on 
account of religion, such degradation is 
the tyranny of asect. When you enact, 
that, on account of his religion, no Catho- 
lic shall sit in parliamer it, you do what 
amounts to the tyranny ofa ‘sect. When 
you enact that no Catholic shall be a 
sheriff, you do what amounts to the ty- 
ranny of a sect. When you enact, that 
no Catholic sha!l be a general, you do 
what amounts to the ty ranny of a sect. 
There are two descriptions of laws: the 
municipal law, which binds the people ; 
and the law of God which binds the par- 
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liament and the people. Whenever you 
do any act which is contrary to his laws, 
as expressed in his work, which is the 
world, or in his book, the Bible, you ex- 
ceed your right; whenever you rest any 
of your establishments on that excess, you 
rest it on a foundation which is weak and 
fallacious ; whenever you attempt to esta- 
blish your government, or your property, 
or your church, on religious restrictions, 
you establish them on that false founda- 
tion, and you oppose the Almighty ; and 
though you had a host of mitres on your 
side, you banish God from your eccle- 
siastical constitution, and freedom from 
your political. In vain shall men endea- 
vour to make this the cause of the Church; 
they aggravate the crime, by the endea- 
vour to make their God their fellow in 
the injustice. 
ambition: they are the rights of conquest: 
and in your case, they have been the 
rights of suicide. They begin by attack- 
ing liberty ; they end by the loss of em- 
pire. 

In all matters where the legislature in- 
terferes, you will take care to distinguish 
between nomination and eligibility. No- 
mination is the right of the person who 
nominates, and eligibility of the person 
who is nominated. 

Eligibility is a common law right 5 and 
can only be taken away by act of parlia- 
ment: but parliament can only take it 
away for crimes or unfitness: religion is 
neither. You cannot take away eligibi- 
lity, which is a common law right, on ac- 
count of religion, which is a right also. 

The clause of disqualification consists of 
threeheads. The superstition of the Eucha- 
rist; the adoration of the mother of God ; 
and the Papal power. ‘The two first are 
merely matters of religion, such as the 
state has no right to investigate, and such 
as form an objection, which must be, and 
which is for the most part, entirely aban- 
doned. ‘Two parts of the objection, then, 
are disposed of; and a third only re- 
mains: and that third, namely, the power 
of the Pope, is reduced to a mere spiritual 
authority : nor are the arguments founded 
which say, that spiritual and temporal 
powers are inseparable; and which in- 
stance as proof of their inseparability, 
Marriage aud excommunication. Their is 
no solidity in their observation nor their 
instance, in as much as marriage isa civil 
contract: and all its consequences, inheri- 
tance and legitimacy, &c. depend on the 
civil quality of that contract, and cannot 
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be affected by a spiritual connection, of 
which the law has no conception; and 
to establish which, no evidence is admissi- 
ble. This matter has been settled by the 
act which allows Catholics to be on juries ; 
and therefore allows them safe and com- 
petent to try the validity of marriage: 
the same may be said of excommunication, 
which is an authority which cannot be en-~ 
forced ; attended by an obedience which 
cannot be commanded: the ecclesiastic 
whoattempts to enforce such a power, issub- 
ject to a prosecution ; and the parishioner 
who is injured, is entitled to damages, and 
damages have been given accordingly. To 
this objection there are further answers : 
the law and the fact. The law, which 
has made the distinction between tempo- 
ral and spiritual, and has (see 14th and 
15th of the King) reduced that distinction 
to an oath, to be taken by Catholics, under 
the authority of an act of parliament. It 
is remarkable, that in our dealings with 
the Catholics, the arguments of their op- 
ponents have been answered by their laws. 
They say, the Catholics are not credible 
on their oaths; and they have made, by 
act of parliament, their oath the test of 
their allegiance. They say, that temporal 
and spiritual power are inseparable; and 
they have made them distinct by act of 
parliament. They say, that the disquali- 
fying oath is a fundamental part of the law 
of the land; and they have declared by 
the fourth article of the Act of Union, that 
oath to be provisionary, not fundamental. 
They say, that by the constitution, the 
Catholics should have no political power : 
and they have made them by act of pars 
liament, that is, by the Act of Union, a 
part of the Commons, that is, of the third 
estate of the empire. Thus they speak to 
the Catholics with a double tongue, and 
then most piteously exclaim, ‘ These Ro- 
manists will keep no faith with heretics.” 
In further answer to their objection, which 
confounds spiritual with temporal power, 
and which supposes the Pope to divide 
with the prince the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, we have the fact as well as the law. 
Let the princes of Europe tell how far the 
Pope has shared or divided the loyalty of 
their Catholic subjects. Let the Pope de- 
clare how far he commanded the allegi- 
ance of the Roman Catholics in Europe, 
when he was dragged from his palace. 
This dreaded interpreter of the Scriptures, 
and this joint proprietor of allegiance, 
dragged to Paris through an immense ex- 
tent of Catholic country, at the wheels of 
(3 B) 
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a car of a Catholic prince, without a sword 
in his support, or an arm to defend him. 
Or say, what succour has he, in all his 
afflictions, experienced, except when on 
the shoulders of the Protestant govern- 
ment of England. This unhappy old 
man was supported an image of frail for- 
tune and extinguished authority, until he 
was finally resigned to captivity and obli- 
vion, the sole attendants on his state; 
without an effort to restore, or a partizan 
to console him. ‘“ More formidable than 
ever,” exclaims the Petition of Cam- 
bridge; and on this solid observation pi- 
ously prays the legislature to impose on 
four millions of her fellow subjects, eter- 
nal disabilities. To this learned univer- 
sity how formidable then must the House 
of Bourbon appear. Like the Pope, that 
House has lost its dominions. How for- 
midable Ferdinand of Spain, like the Pope, 
he has lost his liberty, and is possessed of 
all the resources that proceed from cap- 
tivity and deposition. 

How criminal must our government ap- 
pear, according to this reasoning, who pay 
above 20,000,000/. to support in Spain and 
Portugal the respective governments in 
Church, as well as State; and of course 
are contending to set up again the powers 
of France, in the person of the Pope, now 
represented to be more formidable than 
ever. See then how your right stands ; 
of three objections two are abandoned ; 
the third reduced to a spiritual, and that 
spiritual power now reduced to nothing. 

You profess to tolerate religion; you 
do not tolerate religion when you punish 
it. Disability is punishment; it is a pu- 
nishment in avery high degree. You 
calinot say, that an application to get rid 
of that punishment, is an application for 
power, it is an application for protection. 
Civil capacities are defence; they are ne- 
cessary to protect the Catholic against the 
injustice of a partial trial, they are neces- 
sary to protect him against the hardship 
of being taxed, and bound by a body, of 
which he constitutes no part; when the 
Catholics desire eligibility to the office of 
sheriff, they desire a protection against 
juries, exclusively Protestant, modelled 
by a party sheriff, they desire that their 
lives and properties may not be tried ex- 
clusively by those who disqualify them. 
If this be ambition, it is the ambition of 
not being hanged by a party jury; the 
ambition of not being robbed by a party 
sheriff packing a party jury. On a ques- 
tion touching Catholic claims, the Roman 
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Catholics have not now a fair trial in Ire- 
land; in a case between Catholics and 
Protestants they have not the benefits 
even which foreigners possess. I do not 
say this applies to ordinary cases, but I 
do say that where there is a question 
touching their exertions to obtain their 
civil privileges, they have not a fair trial ; 
how many Catholics were jurvmen on the 
late trials for the violation of the Conven- 
tion Act? Not one ; they are not only de- 
prived of the great executive offices of 
their country, but of the great protective 
principles by which their lives and pro- 
pertics should be defended. They are 
excluded from the office of shenff by 
which juries are impannelled, and from 
that legislative body by which taxes are 
imposed. 

Gentlemen call for security; we call 
for security ; we call for security against 
a policy which would make the British 
name in Ireland odious; we call for se- 
curity against a policy which would make 
the British faith in Ireland equivocal ; we 
call for security against a policy which 
would disinherit, disqualify, and palsy a 
fourth part of the empire. 

When gentlemen on the other side call 
for security, let them siate the danger; 
does the danger consist in the Eucharist ? 
or in the political consequence atiending 
the real presence? does the danger exist 
in the worship of the Virgin Mary ? does 
the danger exist in an attachment to the 
House of Stewart? Let the opponents give 
us some serious reason; let them afford 
us some apology to after-ages for inflict- 
ing on a fourth of our fellow-subjects poli- 
tical damnation to all eternity. They 
have but one danger to state; Ict us hear 
it; it is the Pope, and the influence of 
France upon that power. He has at pre- 
sent no power; France has no influence 
over him, and the Irish Catholic no com- 
munication. The danger, therefore, is 
prospective; what securitics have they 
taken against it? Domestic nomination ¢ 
No, they have declared it to be imprac- 
ticable and inadequate, You might have 
had the Veto; you might have had it in 
1801, when you had the Pope in your 
power; you might have had it in 13809, 
when you rejected Mr. Fox’s proposition ; 
and I believe you might have had it in 
1808 ; but you lost it, and they are 
answerable to the public for the loss of it. 
Well, domestic nomination they say will 
not do; the Veto they say will not do; 
have they any other measure? do they 
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propose a plan for making proselytes? do 
they propose to discontinue recruiting from 
the Catholic body? they have no plan 
but civil disabilities, that 1s to say national 
disqualification ; but national disqualifica- 
tion is the odium of the British name, and 
the hostility of the Irish people, and what 
is that but ultimate separation, Separa- 
tion in fact, or separation in disposition. 
They have talked much of the security of 
the Church, much of the security of the 
state, and much of the necessity to fortify 
both, and the only security they propose 
for either is virtual or actual separation. 
For this the Church has been expected to 
preach, and the people to petition. They 
tell you that there is a yreat danger in the 
relative situation of the Pope with regard 
to France; they suggest to you, of course, 
that some remedy is necessary, and they 
produce a remedy which does not act 
upon the disease, but is of itself another 
disorder, that goes to the dissolution of the 
empire. For this has Oxford, for this has 
Cambridge petitioned with good inten- 
tions, I must suppose, but they have peti- 
tioned for the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. 

Sensible of this, the people have not 
crowded your table with applications 
against the Catholics; on the contrary, 
the property and the Protestant interest 
of Ireland have petitioned for them; and, 
in addition to this, a number of the lead- 
ing characters in England have declared 
they cannot accept of office without taking 
measures for the relief of the Catholics. 
This is a great security ; in this security, 
with other circumstances, I would advise 
the Catholics to place much confidence. 
Nothing could be more fatal to their cause 
than despair: they may be certain that 
their application must ultimately succeed, 
and that nothing can add to its natural 
strength more than the temper with which 
it is conducted. 

I know the strength of the cause I sup- 
port: it might appeal to all the quarters 
of the globe; and it will walk the earth 
and flourish, when dull declamation shall 
be silent, and the pert sophistry that op- 
posed it shall be forgotten in the grave. 
I cannot think that the civil capacities of 
millions coupled with the cause of this 
empire, which is involved in their fate, 
shall owe their downfall to folly and 
inanition. As well might I suppose the 
navy of England to be blown out of the 
ocean by a whirlwind raised by witches, 
or that your armies in Spain and Portugal 
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should be laid prostrate by Harlequin and 
his wooden sword, as that such interests 
as I now support should be overturned by 
a crew of quaint sophisters, or by ministers, 
with the aid of a few studious, but unen- 
lightened ecclesiastics, acting under the 
impulse of interest, and the mask of reli- 
gion. The people, if left to themselves, 
and their good understanding, will agree ; 
it is learned ignorance only that would 
sever the empire. 

As the call of the House may have 
brought together many gentlemen who 
did not attend the former debates on the 
subject, I beg to apprize them of some 
further objections with which they must 
expect to be encountered. They will be 
told that the people of Ireland are base 
and barbarous, and are not equal to the 
exercise of civil capacities ; that is, that 
the first order of Catholic gentlemen in 
Ireland, who are to be affected by the 
repeal of these laws, are base and barba~ 
rous; that is to say, that in the course of 
600 years, the British government in Ire- 
land has made the people of that country 
base and barbarous, or, in other words, 
that your government has been in Ireland 
a public calamity. They state the Chris- 
tian religion, as exercised in Ireland by 
the majority of the people, to be another 
cause of this evil, and thus they suggest as 
the only remedy the adoption of a mea- 
sure which would banish from that island 
her government and her religion. The 
folly, the indecency, and the insanity of 
these objections do not deserve an answer, 

They will tell you moreover, that the 
spirit of the Act of Settlement, which de- 
posed the reigning prince for his attack 
on civil and religious liberty, commits the 
very crime it punishes, and goes to de- 
prive of civil liberties one-fourth of your 
fellow-subjects for ever. 

Desire those men who tell you so, to 
shew the clause in the Act of Settlement of 
such an import, and ask them why they, 
in defiance of an express provision in the 
act, raise foreign Catholics to the highest 
rank in the army; ask them why the 
Eucharist, which overpowers the under- 
standing, as they suppose, of lord Fingall 
or sir Edward Bellew, has no effect on 
these foreigners, and why they abandon 
their prejudices in favour of strangers, 
and advance them only to proscribe the 
natives of their own country. They will 
tell you that the disqualifying oath is a 
fundamental part of the Act of Union; 
desire them to read the Act of Union ; 
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they will there find the disqualifying oath 
is directly the contrary; that by the 
fourth article of the Union, it is expressly 
declared to be provisionary, not funda- 
mental, and you may add, that herein is 
a provision by act of parliament, declar- 
ing that the excluding oath, as prescribed 
at the Revolution,-is not a fundamental 
part of the constitution. The same decla- 
ration will be found in the Scotch Union. 
Thus all the parliaments of these realms 
have repeatedly declared, that the dis- 
qualifying oath is not a fundamental part 
of the constitution, and therefore against 
the argument of the minister on this head 
you may quote the two Acts of Union, 
and also the authority of those who voted 
for the Irish Act of Union, that is to say 
some of the ministers themse!ves, and also 
of those who drew up the Irish Act of 


Union, who, I apprehend, were some of | 


themselves; ask them, have they set forth 
in this act of parliament, that the dis- 
qualifying oath was provisionary, and 
after oltaining the Union, will they now 
belie their own law, and assert that the 
oath is fundamental; they will tell you, 
that by the constitution of the country, 


the parliament is Protestant; ask them, | 


are not the Commons a part of parliament, 
and are not the Irish electors a part of the 
Commons, and are not they in no stnall a 
proportion Catholic; the persons who 
argue with vou thus against the Catholics, 
have sworn the oath at your table; desire 
them to read it, and there they will find 
no profession of faith whatever, that Chris- 
tianity itself is no part of the qualifica- 
tion. That any man can take that oath 
except a Catholic. 

Ask them whether that exclusion was 
not on account of political combinations 
formerly existing in Europe; ask them 
whether they continue; and in answer to 
all their objections and jealousy, ask them 
why they continue to fill their navy and 
army in such an immense proportion, with 
men whose race they affect to distrust, 
and therefore they presume to disqualify. 
Ask the generals and admirals how these 
men act in the fleet and in the field; read 
the lists of the killed and wounded, and 
see in what number these men have died 
in your service; read the Irish names of 
wounded officers ; recollect that they can- 
not be generals, and see in their practical 
allegiance a complete answer to all objec- 
tions, 

Or, if you wish for further information, 
do not apply to the court, but ask the 
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country ; ask the Protestant gentlemen of 
Ireland ; ask the house of Leinster; ask 
the house of Ormond; ask the great land- 
ed proprietors of the country, men who 
must stand the brunt of the danger; ask 
their Petition; and do not in the face of 
their opinion decide against the civil privis 
leges of a fourth of your own people; do 
not bazard the name of England on sucha 
| principle; do not hazard the empire of 
Lngland on such an experiment. 

I appeal to the hospitals, who are 

thronged with the Irish who have been 
| disabled in your cause, and to the fields of 
| Spain and Portugal, yet drenched with 
their blood, and Lturn from that policy 
which disgraces your empire, to the spirit 
of civil trecdom that formed it; that is 
the charm by which your kings have been 
| appointed, and in whose thunder you ride 
the waters of the deep. I call upon these 
principles, and upon you to guard your 
empire in this perilous moment, from reli- 
cious strife, and from that death-doing 
policy, which would teach one part of the 
empire to cut the throats of the ether ina 
| metaphysical, ecclesiastical, unintelligible 
| Warfare. 
I call upon you to guard your empire 
| from such an unnatural calamity, and four 
| millions of your fellow subjects from a 
| senseless, shameless, diabolic oppression, 
| You come on the call of the House to de- 
cide, as you suppose, a great question re- 
| garding the people of Ireland; you have 
to say tothem, “ We are ruined, unless 
we stand by one another, we are ruined ; 
and they have to say to you, we re- 
quire our liberties; our lives are at your 
service.’ I conclude, Sir, with moving 
you, “ That it be referred to a Committee 
to consider the State of the Laws, impos- 
ing Civil Disabilities on his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion.” 





Doctor Duigenan.—Sir, in rising to ad- 
dress the House, I beg to premise to what 
I am about to say, that I do so for the pur- 
pose of opposing this motion, which bas 
been brought forward with so much vehe- 
mence. And that I shall be able to shew 
that the House will depart from its duty 
if they venture to entertain this question. 

I shall take the liberty of stating my 
opinion as shortly as possible ; and on the 
first instance, I shall give my humble 
view of the immediate question before the 
House. 

Catholic Emancipation, as it is now de- 
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manded, is nothing more or less than the 
repeal by act of parliament of all the sta- 
tutes that have been made for the protec- 
tion of the Protestant Church since the se- 
cond of Elizabeth to the thirtieth of 
Charles 2. It goes to annul the Act of 
Uniformity, and also the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, passed in the reign of the last 
mentioned prince; and, in chost, to break 
down every bulwark erected since the Re- 
formation, in defence of the established re- 
ligion. Nothing else will content the Ca- 
tholics but the total subversion of the con- 
stitution in Church and State. 

But before their claims can be granted, 
two Unions must be dissolved; that of 
England with Scotland, and also that of 
Great Britain with Ireland; in both of 
which it is declared, that the Act of Uni- 
formity, and other acts, for the security 
of the Church, sha!l be perpetually bind- 
ing. 

All these acts, in their preambles, are 
declared to extend to England, Ireland, 
and to the town of Berwick- -upon-Tweed, 
The House, in short, is called upon by the 
right hon. gentleman, to repeal acts of par- 
liament which are the great bulwarks of 
the constitution both in Church and State, 
particularly against Papists. Now, Sir, 
will it be said, that the only way of effect- 
ing this emancipation is by repealing 
these very acts? If it is, what then be- 


of these bulwarks of the Church ?—Why 
every able lawyer, Mr. Justice Blackstone 
and others, speak of the Actof Uniformity, 
and the thirteenth of Charles 2, as the bul- 
warks of the constitution: and this very 
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of Union, and yet this motion goes in the 
first instance to repeal these acts of parlia- 
ment for the purpose of carrying what is 
called Catholic Emancipation. 

What is it the Catholics have to com- 
plain of? Do they not possess all the li- 
berties that the other subjects have, ex- 
cept that they are kept from certain 
places and emoluments? They say we 
will not confer upon them civil and poli- 
tical power. I say they have as full and 
complete religious liberty as any peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. They have 
the same security for their lives and pro- 
perties, and what is more, they may sit in 
parliament if they take the same tests and 
oaths, which all other people do, that 
every person in this House takes: and 
they have their full and entire liberty, 
the same as enjoyed by any other subjects 
of the realm. And it is very remarkable, 
that the Roman Catholics in their present 
state enjoy greater security for their libere 
ties, their lives, and their properties, than 
the most favoured subjects in any country 
upon the face of the earth. ‘They have at 
this moment even more political liberty 
than any the most favoured subjects on 
earth. Will it be said that the subjects of 
France have the same liberty? Will it 
be said that the Germans enjoy the same 
liberty? Or will it be said that the sub- 


| jects of any state upon the continent enjoy 
comes of the constitution ?>—what becomes | 


Act of Uniformity was enacted especially | 
| throughout the empire :—in the army, in 


and particularly against Papists. ‘Then I 
say that to effect ‘this purpose you must 
re peal these acts which are declared to be 
essential and fundamental articles of the 
Unions both between England and Scot- 
land, and Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Act of Union between Great Bri- 
tai and Ireland declares, that the Church 
of the two countries is to be one and the 
same Church fer ever. Then how is this 
to be done? Modern philosophers and 
modern orators make light of these consti- 
tutional guards, though their ancestors so 
highly valued them; and they say that it 
is “absolutely necessary that they should 
be repealed in favour of the Roman Catho- 
lics. What is more, both the king and 
queen of these realms are bound to swear 
that they will inviolably maintain the 
Church and State according to these acts 





their lives, their liberties, and their proper- 
ties with the same security that the Catho- 
lics of Ireland do at this moment ? 
Now, I say, what would be the conse- 
quence to the Catholics of the British em- 
pire at large? It does not go to Ireland 
alone. ‘They demand a juli equality 


the navy, they claim a participation in all 
the privileges of the empire, aud they de- 
sire you to admit them to all places of 
power and emolument whatever. ‘That is 
their demand ; and all this is to be done 
at the expence of abolishing the acis 
that I have mentioned, together with the 
two acts of Union between Gicat Britain 
and Ireland, and between Engiand and 
Scotland. And we are to do ali this to 
gratify the ambition of a set of subjects 
whose principles are hostile in a great 
Measure, to the state; and particuarly 
whose religious principles are hostile, as L 
shall shew directly ; and this, too, upon 
authentic grounds, and not merely from 
declamation ; but I shall read the par- 
ticular proof of it, which will shew, that 
they are directly and essentialiy hostile to 


ail 
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the state in every thing. And I would | 


ask also, who, that is a true Catholic, 
is not hostile to the state ? And pray how 
are we to be secured if they are to be 
emancipated, as they are pleased to call] 
it, by their usurpation of our constitution ? 
The first thing they say is, that they 
have a right to religious liberty. For 
God’s sake do, gentlemen, consider who 
the people are that call for this religious 
liberty? The most intolerant set that 
ever was on the face of the earth in 
the profession of any religion in any 
country. The most intolerant set ever 
heard of in the history of the world, 
even more intolerant than Mahometans. 
‘They allow others no liberty of conscience 
whatever. Theirtenets teach them totally 
to destroy every person differing from 
them in faith; and they do not even allow 
any person to indulge in their own prin- 
ciples. Why, what was done at the esta- 
blishment of the new constitution of Spain? 
The very first act of the Cortez—the first 
article of their proceedings was, that the 
Roman Catholic religion should be the 
religion exclusively of the state, and that 
no other religion should be tolerated. 
That was the very first article declared, 
and these arethe very people who are con- 
tinually talking and crying out about reli- 
gious liberty !—a liberty which they them- 
selves never allow to any one whatever! 
In Ireland, it is true, they dare not quarrel 
with the people of another religion, where 
the people of that religion are thinner than 
they are. And the advice given to them 
by their doctrinal councils on the subject 
of their faith is, “If the heretics are 
stronger than you, you should not make 
war upon them, because that may be at- 
tended with your ruin.” Bellarmine, 
their great advocate, advises them to sub- 
mit when they are the weaker party. 
«‘ Hereticos non Dello petendos cum sunt 
nobis poteniiores.”’ The short and the 
long of which is, that their impotence 
alone is the inference of their humanity. 
They pretend to claim a right to religious 
liberty! Why, Sir, that religious liberty, 
notwithstending they are so intolerant, is 
already given upto them. No person 
gives them any where the least disturbance 
orannoyance. In Ireland they have just 
as much liberty in that respect as the 
Established Church itself; and if that is 
the case, what right have they to come 
here, and pretend to demand the right of 
religious liberty, which is not denied to 
them, and which they have at this mo- 
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ment, notwithstanding the principles of 
their religion are such as I have stated? 
Now, Sir, I do profess myself a great 
friend to religious liberty ; and I say that 
the principles of any sect of religion do not 
recommend resistance to the state. I 
think every denomination of people is 
entitled to religious liberty. 

I never was an enemy to the Catholics 
where their tenets were not hostile to the 
state; and in my mind, as far as that goes, 
they are entitled to a full and absolute en- 
joyment of their religious liberty ; and I 
think that this Emancipation will never 
give them more liberty than they have 
now. 

The second reason given for their being 
entitled to Emancipation is their numbers, 
their wealth, and their power. Now, Sir, 
let the truth of that assertion be examined; 
and do not let us take mere assertion alone. 
It is insisted that the Catholics of Ireland 
amount to four millions of the people of 
that country ; and they would have us be- 
lievethat the Protestants of the Established 
Church are not as one to ten compared 
with them. But is this assertion founded 
upon any report, or any authentic calcu- 
lation laid upon the table of parliament ? 
No, Sir, they call upon us to take their 
statement ; for they have given us nothing 
like the appearance of calculation, but 
mere assertion. Now, Sir, let that be 
compared with the most authentic calcu- 
lations that have been made. ‘There is 
now a Bill in parliament for numbering the 
people of Ireland, to which lam a hearty 
friend, and towhich I shall give my warmest 
support, although it comes from the right 
hon. baronet opposite (sir John Newport). 
The only thing like an authentic calcula- 
tion that has been made upon this subject 
was from the return of the hearth-money 
collectors in Ireland some years back ; 
and the calculation then made was at an 
average of six persons to a house, and at 
this average instead of the Catholics 
amounting to four millions, the whole 
population did not exceed 2,600,000; and 
since that calculation, I have myself 
procured an estimate of the population in 
two of the most extensive and fertile 
parishes in Ireland; parishes which are 
considered the most populous in all the 
country. I mean the parishes of Lisburn 
and Glannevin in the north of Ireland, 
and therethe number of men, women, and 
children, Protestant and Catholic, were at 
an average of five and one-fourth persons 
to a house, and those are the most thriving 
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parishes in all the country ; the people are 
fully employed, and they are almost en- 
tirely engaged in the linen manufacture. 
But in other large parishes the average is 
notnear sogreat. Surely in the miserable 
cabins in which the poor Irish peasantry 
live, and where the still more miserable 
tenants send out their children to get 
bread by working for farmers, which is 
prevalent almost throughout the kingdom, 
the calculation must be infinitely less than 
five toa house; and from the returns I re- 
ceived, taking the highest average, I have 
every reason to think, that the people of 
Ireland do not now amount to three mil- 
lions five hundred thousand souls in the 
whole kingdom. But, Sir, there are other 
calculations very worthy of remark. In 
1731, there was a calculation made by a 
Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Burke, titular 
bishop of Ossory, and published at Ant- 
werp in the year 1762, called Hibernia 
Dominicana; and that shews that the po- 
pulation of the whole kingdom, even in 
1762, did not amount to two milliohs in 
the whole. Now it is very probable that 
this bishop had very exact returns, and he 
not only tells you the a:nount of the whole 
population of the country, but the relative 
numbers of Roman Catholics to Protes- 
tants. He says the Roman Catholics 
amounted to 1,300,000, and the Protes- 
tants tu 700,000. The calculation of this 
man was first published at Antwerp, and 
from this it appears that the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants at that time was 
but as about three to one. Such, Sir, was 
the calculation in 1762, the proportion 
not being more than two millions in the 
whole. And yet it is said that since tiat 
time they have doubled their numbers, in 
spite of all the emigrations to America, 
the drains tothe army, and the other ca- 
sualties that have happened since that time. 

Will the House believe that the popula- 
tion of Ireland was doubled in 60 years, 
when they look at the population of Great 
Britain since the Revolution. Why, Sir, 
in England and Wales they have not 
added more than three millions to their 
numbers since 1689. ‘The return made 
at the Revolution was at 7,000,000, and 
the last calculation amounted oniy to 
10,000,000; so that in England and 
Wales, from 1689 down to about eleven 
years ago, the gross calculation of the po- 
pulation of the country, was only increased 
by three millions. I think therefore the 
House will pause before it believes the 
prodigious calculation with respect to Ire- 
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land! and I am _ persuaded, when the 
grounds of the gentleman’s calculation 
come to be examined, they will be found 
to be extremely fallacious. However, 
whether I om right and they are wrong, 
or vice versa, I shall be a friend to the Bill 
of the right hon. gentleman over the way, 
which, [have no doubt, will set the matter 
atrest. For my own part, I only speak of 
the probability of the thing, and I can 
find no other foundation for the assertion 
on the other side except mere assertion; 
and I hope one assertion is as good as ano- 
ther. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the wealth and 
power of these most formidable Roman 
Catholics, who, without you indulge them 
in these wonderful strange privileges the 
demand, and which their religion disables 
them, and ought to disable them, from en- 
joying, as long as they continue to hold 
the principles they do; and wha, it is 
said, unless you do this, will fly into open 
rebellion. Their wealth is stated at a pro- 
digious rate indeed ; but the statement is 
not confined merely to personal property, 
but to real property also. Now, I say, 
that the statement with respect to both is 
grossly exaggerated. As to real property, 
it is notorious that the Catholics do not 
possess one out of forty-nine parts of the 
whole kingdom 3 and with respect to com- 
mercial ‘property, notwithstanding the 
exaggerated and misrepresented state- 
ments of their wealth and progress in 
commerce, it is very well known from the 
most judicious calculation, that they have 
not one out of ten parts of the commercial 
wealth of the country. So here are forty- 
eight out of forty-nine parts out of the 
real property, and nine out of ten of the 
personal property in possession of the Pro- 
testants; and yet the Roman Catholics 
ostentatiously hold forth that they are the 
people of Ireland! and they say, forsooth, 
that this is a contest between England and 
Ireland ; and that ali Ireland is up in arms 
for this claim of emancipation ! 

Now, Sir, with respect to these Petitions, 
I deny that they are any of them older 
than five days: the majority of them not 
having had existence for more than two or 
three days. But some of these Petitions 
are said to be the Petitions of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland in favour of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. For my. own part, 
I can say of my own knowledge, that in 
many counties in Ireland there have been 
many attempts made to procure Protestant 
signatures, but they have always been 
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scouted: and in many instances where 
they did give them, they were surrep- 
titious!y obtained. Two Petitions, I know, 
were signed at night, by threats. I know 
Petitions have been signed by the Protes- 
tants in parts of the country, where the 
Catholics are predominant, as in the south 
of Ireland. ‘There, Sir, the people do not 
live in towns as they do here, which ren- 
dered the prospect of intimidation favour- 
able. Private emissaries, [ know, were 
sent about, and wherever there was a Pro- 
testant farmer, there was private intima- 
tion sent to him, that if he did not sign 
the Petition in favour of the Catholics, his 
house would be set fire to. (Hear, hear! 
and alaugh from general Matthew.) I am 
glad to hear so much mirth from the face- 
tious orator opposite, a good bon-fire is a 
handsome thing, but not so pleasant to the 
sufferers. The truth, however, of the fact 
is notorious; and, Sir, I know of my own 
knowledge, that in the city of Dublin, 
wherever there was a poor Protestant who 
followed a retail business, there were mes- 
sages sent about to him, that if he did not 
sign the Petition, he should lose all his 
Catholic customers, and that no Catholic 
should deal with him; and that, when it 
is recollected that the lower orders of the 
society are all Catholics, was a very se- 
rious thing to a manin hissituation, That 
sort of conduct had some effect, but very 
jittle. I know this Petition, which was 
said to be the Petition of all the Protestants 
of Dublin, (but which I totally deny) was 
signed in a very curious way. A copy of 
this Petition was left at the Commercial 
coffee-house in Dublin, in a private room 
in the house, and when any one went in to 
take some refreshment, the question was 
put to him first, « Sir, will you sign a Pe- 
tition for the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics ?”? The man would say, be was not 
determined yet,—“ I have not seen it.” 
«Sir, that is not the question,’ was the 
reply. ‘ But will you sign the Petition.” 
And this was the way throughout the 
piece. The man was not shewn the Peti- 
tion, and it was detained from him until he 
should say he would sign it; and even 
we were told by the right hon. gentleman 
who introduced this Petition, that the 
names attached to it are not the names ac- 
tually written by the ostensible sub- 
scribers, (for they were taken away) but 
that they were only fairly transcribed ; 
so that we have only the fair copy; and 
that rough copy, from which alone we 
could at all judge of its authenticity, is 
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kept from us. How do we know that this 
is genuine Petition? It is not stretching 
our suspicion too far to doubt it. But yet 
we are called upon to believe that these 
are the Petitions of the Protestant pro- 
prictors of Ireland—a more fallacious way 
of judging cannot be found? There may, 
however, be names of respectability at- 
tached to it. There are families, I know, 
in Ireland, one of whose names was men- 
tioned here to-night by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in his speech, who have lent their 
names to these Petitions—The Powers, 
and others. I do not mean to say that 
these are not people of rank and property, 
but all I mean to say is, that those are not 
the Petitions of the Protestants of Ireland ; 
and I say that in consequence of the 
threats that have been used to procure 
signatures, the manner in which the Peti- 
tions were signed, together with the cir- 
cumstance of our having no opportunity 
of knowing who the subscribers are—the 
House is not authorized in paying the 
least attention to them. J will venture to 
assert, that not one Protestant in a hundred 
has signed it. I know for my own part, 
the Petition was received with the utmost 
indignation in the north. Idid hear that 
some Presbyterian ministers signed the 
Petition; and the consequence was, that 
their congregations turned them out of 
the meeting-houses, locked up the doors, 
and excluded them for ever: these per- 
sons, I say, were locked out for ever, in 
consequence of signing this Petition (a 
loud laugh from general Matthew.) It 
gives me great pleasure when I can ex- 
tract a laugh from the hon. gentleman, he 
is such an incomparable hero, and such an 
admirable orator. 

Sir, there never was so gross an attempt 
to impose upon the English nation, as the 
assertion that the Protestants of Ireland 
are favourable to Catholic claims; and I 
am sure the right hon. gentleman, if he 
knew the means adopted to procure the 
signatures to these Petitions, he would not 
have brought the subject forward ; nothing 
would have induced him to lend himself to 
sO gross an imposition upon the sober judg- 
ments of the people of England. 

Why then, Sir, even taking for granted 
that the signatures to these Petitions are 
the genuine expression of the scnse of the 
Protestants who are alleged to have signed 
them (which I conscientiously doubt) still 
I deny that it is the Petition of the whole 
Protestant inhabitants of Ireland. I main- 
tain most confidently that it is not. 
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According to the best calculation of the 
relative numbers of Protestants and Catho- 
lics in Ireland, the Roman Catholics bear 
a proportion to the Protestants, as three to 
two: that is, the Protestants are two parts 
out of tive; and they are in possession of 
the property of the country: and as to 
the Petitions, there is not one sensible man 
amongst these Protestants who signed 
them, except those gentlemen to whom I 
have alluded. 

As for the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, who have taken up this 
question, they and their friends, though I 
admit they are very respectable, have 
taken it up obviously, to create an infla- 
ence for themselves in Ireland. I know 
they are to be ranked amongst the respec- 
table part of the persons who support the 
Catholic claims, and I know there are se- 
veral other gentlemen of great respecta- 
bility in Ireland, who give this question 
their countenance. I do not pretend to 
say there are not some gentlemen of con- 
siderable property who have signed the 
Petitions ; but I say, the larger proportion 
of the Protestants of Ireland are absolutely 
and decidedly averse to Catholic emanci- 
pation. 

Now, Sir, so much for numbers, which 
seems to be the strongest argument used 
on this occasion; and that is the argument 
upon which I also depend. Now, Sir, I 
will take the property and consideration 
of the country into calculation, and put- 
ting them against the lower orders, and 
let the House see whether they can be 
properly called the nation. Why, Sir, it is 
a play upon words to talk of setting them 
in competition with the Protestants of Ire- 
land. 
Ireland, they are nothing. Why, Sir, the 
Protestants of Ireland are able, without 
any assistance from this country at any 
time, to keep them down. 

In the year 1793, a rebellion broke out 
in Ireland, under circumstances of a very 
violent nature. The Protestants knew that 
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mob ; but they were all dispersed at once 
by the Irish Protestants; so that lord 
Cornwallis had no more to do in putting 
down that rebellion, than any other gene- 
ral officer in this country. 

In short, no man would lament more 
than I, the recurrence of a similar cala- 
mity ; but I am convinced that the Pro- 
testants of the country are alone able to 
put down any such disturbance, should it 
happen again; so that the people of Eng- 
land need not be alarmed about the power 
and consequence of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland ; for the facts are directly the 
contrary to what is alleged. The state of 
the nation is as I state it; and as the Bri- 
tish minister thought at the time he sent 
over the British troops. The first English 
regiment of militia sent over in 1798, was 
the Duckinghamshire regiment, come 
manded by the marquis of Buckingham 
himself, and his lady in person. That was 
the first regiment sent, and it did not come 
over till eight days after the battle of Vi- 
negar-hill, which had put a stop to the re- 
bellion. Now, Sir, so much for the power 
and numbers of the Catholics in Ireland, 
which seems to be the sole and chief ar- 
gument in their favour. 

The next argument we hear, Sir, is, that 


| the Catholics are entitled to emancipation 


on the score of their services in the army 
and navy; and really, Sir, from the man- 
ner in which this part of the subject has 
been dealt with, one would naturally in- 
ter, that all the component parts of the 
regiments in ovr pay were Irish Roman 
Catholics, whereas, in fact, one half the 
privates of the Irish regiments and all the 
officers are Irish Protestants. I may ven- 
ture to say at Icast one half and more. 
Now, Sir, because the Irish are willing to 
shed their blood in defence of their king 
and country, it is to be said that all these 
are Irish Roman Catholics. Why the fact 
is quite the contrary ; because the Pro 


| testants are more disposed to go into the 


| army than the Roman Catholics. 


a rebellion was preparing, but they did | 


not know it was so near its explosion. 
They ran to arms instantly, however, as 
soon as they knew of it—they put down 
that rebellion in one month; and though 
Jord Cornwallis was sent from hence to put 
it down, he nor bis troops did not arrive 
till the battle of Vinegar-hill was fought, 
which completely discomfited and destroy - 
ed the rebels, so far as their numbers 
were thought considerable. There were 
30,900 of them at that place in a body or 
(VOL. XXII.) 


There 
is scarcely a Protestant in the north—I 
may say forty out of fifty Protestants in 


‘the north who have not served in the 





army. Pray what is the merit of a Roman 


| Catholic soldier? The man who is a sol- 
| dier in the army, lives a great deal better 


than the man who is obliged to work in 

the field by his daily labour for his living. 

Besides does he not enlist at his own plea- 

sure? He is not pressed into the service. 

He lists from an heroic spirit—and prefers 

the idle life of a soldier, to the more slavish 
(3 C) 
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one of hedging and ditching: and pray is 
there any thing unreasonable that the 
subjects of the King (of whatever religion 
they may be) should be called upon to 
defend these liberties which they enjoy in 
common with the rest of their fellow sub- 
jects? for I maintain that the Irish Catho- 
lics enjoy more liberty of person, and 
greater protection of property, than the 
most favoured subjects on the face of the 
earth. Look at the people of France, of 
Germany, of the Iberian peninsula, and of 
Thaly, and can you find a more highly fa- 
voured people than the Catholics of Ire- 
land. In Ireland you see the people go- 
verned under a benign constitution, their 
lives, their liberties, and their properties 
secure, Whilst in those states, these valu- 
able privileges of the wretched people are 
at the merciless tyranny of their despotic 
governors. Will the comparison stand ? 
What is the happy state of the people of 
Ireland compared with the miseries of the 
wretched people on the continent? Pray 
what reason is there to suppose that the 
Irish Catholic has any extraordinary merit 
when he enlists at his own will and plea- 
sure? Or that there is any peculiar hard- 
ship in his serving under a Protestant offi- 
cer? Is there any more duty, or any 
greater task put upon him than upon any 
other man who takes his chance in the 
army, and who enlists rather than be a 
common labourer? For I know that is the 
reason many of them doenlist. They are 
naturally a brave set of men, and when 
they get into the army, they are as good as 
any other men; and when they get abroad, 
and are mixed along with their Protestant 
fellow soldiers, they do their duty as well 
as them. But what claims have they from 
this to what is called emancipation? Are 
they in a less happy state than any other 
men of their same rank in life in the king- 
dom? While on the contrary how much 
more happy are they than the rest of their 
fellow creatures abroad? They are not 
dragged to the army in chains, as the 
wretched soldiers are in France and Ger- 
many. They enlist voluntarily, and what 
particular merit have they more than any 
other men of their rank, in entering the 
army? They are well clothed, and paid 
for it, and live infinitely better than as 
common labourers. 

Now with respect to the navy the case 
with them is the same, except this, that 
their numbers in the navy are much more 
over calculated. The ‘veins ports of 
Treland are not at all to be compared with 
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those of England and Scotland, and con- 
sequently the navy must be composed of 
an infinitely greater number of English 
and Scotch than can possibly be reared in 
Ireland; and yet Irishmen are admitted 
into the navy ; and indeed we have a me- 
morable instance which gives us informa- 
tion upon that subject, namely, the meet- 
ing at the Nore in 1797, where, according 
to the report laid before the House of 
Lords, it appeared that almost all the per- 
sons concerned in that mutiny were Irish- 
men, except a few marines. It is impossi- 
ble for the Catholics of Ireland, even ad- 
mitting them to be four millions, to turn 
out one-third of the army and navy of 
Great Britain, when it is recollected that 
they are only as four to thirteen millions ; 
and more particularly that one-third can- 
not be Catholics, from the calculation I 
have shewn. 

As to the complaint of their having no 
prospect of promotion in the army, it is 
withont foundation, because they may at- 
tain the rank of any officer short of ge- 
nerals on the staff and generals in chief; 
therefore they are out of their reckoning 
when they say they suffer hardships under 
this head ; for it is really without founda- 
tion. And what right have they to call 
for emancipation at the expence of keeping 
their Protestant fellow countrymen from a 
participation in the benefits of the consti- 
tution ;—or, as | ought to say perhaps, at 
the expence of a revolution ; for I main- 
ta:n, that there never was a greater revo- 
lution in France than would follow from 
the abrogation of the Acts of Union, and 
the destruction of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, as they are ail declared to be 
the bulwarks of the cuns'itution, by the 
first lawyers. 

Therefore, Sir, Isay, as they have no 
more merit for their services, and are en- 
tilled to no more favour than the rest of 
their fellow subjects, it would be the height 
of injustice to their fellow subjects to alter 
the constitution, and create a revolution in 
the state on their bebalf. 

Think of the injustice of this. Willyou 
sacrifice the interests and the happiness of 
thirteen millions of people, and pull down 
to the ground the venerable fabric of the 
British constitution in church and state, to 
satisfy the ambitious desires of 2,500,000 
of the lowest orders of the community in 
another country ? And this, too, a people 
whose spiritual and political opinions 
persons of the soundest judgment and the 
deepest knowledge in the law pronounce 
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to be dangerous to the state! If gentlemen 
really wish to have the Popish religion 
established again ;—if they wish the pure 
spirit of the constitution to be engrafted 
upon the intolerant principles of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, inthe name of God, 
if they think it wise so to do, let them do 
it; but before they do it, let them con- 
sult the opinions of 13,000,000 cf the Bri- 
tish people, before they do all the mis- 
chief for the sake of 2,500,000. But if 
they do not wish the religion of the state 
to be altered, and if they do not wish to 
see the power of the Pope again established 
on the throne of this country, they will set 
their faces against this question (Here ge- 
neral Mathew laughed loudly.) I cer- 
tainly have no hope of being able to make 
any impression upon that facetious orator 
{Aloud laugh throughout the House.) 
Now, Sir, 1 must say a word or two in 
addition to what I have already said on 
the subject of the intolerant spirit of the 
Catholic religion. ‘The Catholics are the 
most intulerant sct of people in the world. 
Their religion never allows any toleration 
to any other religious sect but their own, 
And I need not say that they indulge that 
spirit wherever they have the power to en- 
force it. They cry out loudly for religious 
liberty ! and yet they are the most into- 
lerant set of people themselves that ever 
infected the world. Look at the works of 
Dr. ‘lroy, Dr. Hussey, and Dr. Milner ! 
and you'll see what an intolerant set of 
people they are. You will see what the 
doctrines of these men are. They have 
proscribed all schools except Roman Ca- 
tholic schools; and their children have 
been proscribed from going to Protestant 
schools, even though there was no religion 
taught inthem; and although these schools 
were pertectly open and free to all chil- 
dren whether Catholic or Protestant. Sir, 
if the House doubts my word upon this 
subject, let them look at Doctor Coppin- 
ger’s letter, where they will see a still 
further instance of this sort of intolerance. 
In that letter, domestics are forbid to at- 
tend prayers in a Protestant family. Let 
the House also look to the letter of Doctor 
Moylan, in which he draws an exclusive 
line of separation between the people of 
the Protestant religion, and those of the 
Roman Catholic religion. What is this, 
Sir, but a proof of their holding no faith 
with heretics? Now, Sir, let me call the 
attention of the House to that most extra- 
ordinary oath taken by their bishops and 
inferior clergy. This oath 1 quote from 
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that very letter of Doctor Troy, to which I 
have alluded. In that oath they swear 
religion, loyalty, and obedience to the 
Pope. 

[The learned doctor here read the 
oath, in which the person taking it swears 
that he will from henceforth be bound to 
St. Peter and the church of Rome, and his 
lord the Pope, his successors and gover- 
nors ; aud any attempt thatshall be made 
to ofler violence or wrong by any means 
with his consent, or power created so to 
do, and shall most willingly discover it to 
the Papacy of Rome: and concluding, by 
declaring his sincere determination to 
maintain the rights, honours, and privi- 
leges of the Church of Rome, and of the 
Pope, his honours and powers, dwelling 
the particular emphasis on the words 
‘ Hereticos persequar et impugnabo. ] 

Now, Sir, see what the nature of this 
oath is. Every one of the Catholic bi- 
shops of Ireland, nay, every one of those 
bishops who are now making such an out- 
cry about religious liberty, take this iden- 
tical oath of fealty to the Pope ; that very 
Pope who is now a dependant upon Buo- 
naparté. These are the men, I say, who 
would have all these claims conceded, 
without any proviso or provision. What! 
men who have taken this oath to the Pope 
and his successors, and the Pope at present 
a slave of Buonaparté! and his successors 
likely to be slaves of France !—to be ad- 
mitted to such a power as they now de- 
mand !—As to the temporary imprison- 
ment of the Pope, it is no sort of reason 
whatever for allowing such an oath to the 
Catholic prelates. Is that circumstance 
any reason that they should be admitted 
into the possession of political power? I 
never was, Sir, an enemy to the Catholic 
religion, or an enemy to any of its mem- 
bers; but upon a question of this kind one 
is bound to consider well their claims to 
be admitted to an unlimited participation 
in the benefits of the constitution. Now, 
Sir, see what the oath of the parish priest 
is, because it is well worthy of attention. 
The Catholic priest acknowledges the 
Holy Catholic Church of all other Churches 
to be the only true Church; and he pro- 
mises and swears true obedience to the bie 
shop of Rome, or vicar of Jesus Christ. 
Now this every parish priest takes before 
he is admitted to holy orders; and he also 
swears to and believes in the infallibility 
of general councils. But I shall come to 
general councils presently. 

Now, these are the people that call out 
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for religious freedom, who are themselves 
outrageous and violent in every thing they 
do and say. I think, from this specimen 
of their disposition, that they have not 
much claim to religious freedom, upon the 
score of liberality in themselves. 

Now, Sir, it is said by these people, 
that the decrees of the Pope and de- 
crees in general councils are infallible 
rules of conduct. Now Doctor ‘Troy 
admits that; and he is one of the most 
prominent of the Catholic advocates. In 
one of the most celebrated of those de- 
crees, namely, that of the fourth council 
of Lateran, it is ordered, that all subjects 
shall be absolved from their allegiance to 
their princes, who shall deny the spiritual 
and temporal power of the Pope; and 
that no temporal lord shall harbour in his 
house any heretic; and that Catholic 
princes are bound to exterminate from 
their dominions all heretics ; and refusing 
so to do, they shall be excommunicated. 
Now, Sir, this is an article of their faith, 
and already admitted by one of them- 
selves. These oaths they take in their 
admission to the priesthood ; whether 
they are bound by these oaths or not, it is 
not for me to say ; but take them they 
certainly do. Now, Sir, this same decree of 
the council of Lateran that I have men- 
tioned to you, is confirmed by the councils 


of Constance, and they more distinctly 
confirm that part of the council of Lateran 
which makes it part of their tenets to ex- 


terminate all heretics. Now these are the 
opinions of those men. What can you 
expect of such a set, coming abroad and 
talking to us of that dreadful want of reli- 
gious liberty by which they say they are 
precluded from, and claim a right to be 
admitted into the powers of the state ? 

It is said by the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke first, that the power of the 
Pope, whatever. it might be, is at an end, 
and that whatever the opinions of the 
people might be, it was no matter, because 
the people had no power to carry those 
opinions to the dangerous purposes for 
which they were caiculated; and that 
therefore it seemed to be our policy, in 
order to keep the people from doing 
that mischief, not to keep them in that 
way. 

Sir, we are told it is quite enough for us 
to satisfy our minds that there is no dan- 
ger of those tenets, or of the capacity of 
the people who maintain them, to do the 
mischief we apprehend, if we only look to 


the history of Catholic countries, and the 
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conduct of Protestant subjects. It is a}. 
leged, that Protestants in those countries 
are loyal. Why are they so? A Pr. 
testant may be loyal because he is no 
hound to look upon his neighbour as 
heretic, as the Roman Catholics are with 
respect to Protestants. But Roman Ca 
tholic subjects are bound by their religion 
to exterminate heretics; but Protestants 
are not bound to exterminate Catholics, 
but their religion. What dependance then 
can you have upon the loyalty of such 
subjects as Catholics? Let me ask, gen. 
tlemen, how it is possible you can ini 
such men, with safety, to the benefits of 
a Protestant government, who are under 
the dominion of the Pope? It may be said 
that they are loyal subjects, because no 
man in this country owes his allegiance 
to a foreign temporal power. I admit 
they may be peaceable inhabitants, but 
whatever loyalty they may have, it is 
from fear rather than from any attach 
ment they have to the government. Itis 
said, that the power of the Pope is now 
totally void by being under the complete 
domination of the ruler of France. This 
is, however, merely asserted, not shewn, 
No man will deny that at this hour he 
nominates the Irish bishops. There is not 
a parish priest in all Ireland that is no 
appointed by the Pope. Now no person 
is allowed to be a parish priest in France, 
but those who are chosen by the prefects 
of Buonaparté ; such jealousy does he show 
of the power of the Catholic liturgy. 
With such an example before us, then, 
what reason is there why the king of this 
country should not have a similar power 
over the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
as Buonaparté has over those of France! 
Buonaparté, who is certainly a very exe 
crable tyrant, and who has trampled upot 
the boundaries of right and wrong, hes 
yet wisely seen the necessity of having 
the power of nominating; not only bishops, 
but of appointing every parish priest 
Surely then this is a warning to the s 
preme ruler of this country to take cart 
that those Irish Catholic priests are kept 
under the temporal power of the stale 
Surely this would be more advantageow 
in a popular state, than in a governmelt 
where the ruler is a despotic monarch= 
The Catholic clergy of Ireland have the 
power of electing their bishops, and there 
isa great portion of democracy in the 
British constitution ; surely then if that's 
the case, it must be much more advante 
geous to the people of Ireland, if the Re 
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man Catholic persuasion give the power 
I have just been describing, to the mo- 
narch on the throne, than in a despotic 
country where the people have no power. 
But these people want to be left as they 
now are, with all these dangerous objec- 
tions unremoved. I trust the House, be- 
fore they suffer them to have any more 
power than they now possess, will take 
ood care not to be too lavish in their 
inattention to this branch of the subject. 

It has been asserted that these people 
deny all temporal power in the Pope. 
Can you believe this, when it is very well 
known that they have sworn an allegiance 
to him, infinitely stronger than to the 
crown? And when it is argued on the 
other side, that the spirituality he is in- 
vested with gives him no temporal power, 
Icompletely deny it. Was it ever stated, 
or ever contended that there was not a 
great degree of temporal power attached 
tothe spiritual supremacy? Now then, 
Sir, Edeny the truth of this proposition, 
inas much as the temporal power of the 
Pope in marriages cannot be denied. Thai 
power in many instances, is conclusive 
against the laws of this land. Why then, 
Sir, is not this of very great consequence? 
Because if you controul this power, and 
the temporal power of the spiritual autho- 


rity in other things, will you not have end- 
less petitions on your table against the 
soundest maxims and laws of the land in 
respect of the adjudication of the right of 
property ? Will it not then be called a 


religious grievance? Suppose, by the 
laws of the land, you decree amarriage to 
be defective, by certain rites of marriage 
not being duly performed, will it not be said 


to be an unjust and an intolerable restric- 


tion? Will any man pretend to say that 
it gives that power no temporal influence 
which claims a right to decide upon the 
legality of marriages? It is a play upon 
words if it is contended that the present 
law of the land does not give such a power 
| to the temporal guthority of the state. If, 
therefore, you were to attempt to take 
away this power from the spiritual autho- 
ty of the Catholic Church, will they not 
complain of it as a grievance? It is said 
also, that excommunication gives them no 
temporal power. I say that power must 
necessarily be a temporal power ; because 
though it is nominally called a religious 
power, it is nothing without the temporal 
power to enforce it ; and it is impossible 
or you to separate the spiritual supre- 
macy from the temporal supremacy, be- 
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cause they must necessarily be intimately 
and immediately connected. Such powers 
never existed separately, consistent with 
each other, in any state. 

Now, in Papal Rome, the priests and 
othershad a very great temporal influence: 
and I say that they must always have even 
a greater power than is permitted by the 
laws of this state ; and they will have that 
power to acertain degree in opposition 
to all your laws and al! your securities, 
as long as the doctrine of auricular con- 
fession remains a part of their tenets, 
That doctrine will always have a very 
great influence in whatever part .of his 
Majesty’s dominions it is exercised by the 
priesthood. I cannot conceive how it is 
possible, in a religion like this, to separate 
temporal influence from spiritual autho- 
rity, because they are so intimately blend- 
ed together, that one is nothing without 
the other. 

Sir, 1 have trespassed a long time on the 
attention of the House; but I trust that 
in giving my vote against this motion, I 
shall not be considered as an enemy to 
the Catholics; and that I vote against it 
because I think they cannot, under the 
present circumstances of the times, be 
trusted with the possession of political 
power. 


Sir J. C. Hippisley.—The sentiments 
expressed by the right*hon. gentleman 
who has just sat down, are so much in op- 
position to my own, that | feel myself 
called upon to give some reply to them. 
I can assure the House that I am disposed 
to trespass upon their patience as little as 
possible, considering the extent and im- 
portance of the subject,’ and that it is not 
my intention to produce, as heretofore, 
voluminous documents in suppert of my 
own opinions. My wish is principally to 
lead the attention of the House to that 
kind of investigation, which, in my appre- 
hension, is best suited to repel those pre- 
judices which may be considered, in no 
small degree, as hereditary, and which 
in the minds of but too many, will proba- 
bly be aggravated by the statement of 
the right hon. gentleman:—my wish is 
also to endeavour to set the minds of 
others, as my own is, at rest, as to any dan- 
gerous consequences to be apprehended 
from further concessions to the petitioners, 
even to the full extent to which the argu- 
ment of my right hon. friend who moved 
the question was disposed to carry them: 
—provided such measures of concomitant 
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legislation are adopted, as do, in fact, con- 
stitute a material feature of the state po- 
licy of every other nation, and have not 
been less in the view of our Catholic an- 
cestors, than they ought to be in our own, 
at the present hour. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
has:again recurred to the pontifical oath, 
taken by bishops at their consecration, as 
pregnant, in his opinion, with every mis- 
chief, on account of the unqualified obe- 
dience sworn to the Pope; and he em- 
phatically dwells on the words “ heereti- 
cos persequar et impugnabo”* as the 
pledge of ceaseless persecution.—He 
quotes Dr. Troy’s Pastoral Letter of 1793, 
to substantiate his charge ; but at length 
acknowledges, that the see of Rome did 
actually admit a qualification of those 
hostile words, at the instance of the em- 
press of Russia. In this respect he has 
told the truth, but not the whole truth; 
for he has omitted the most material facts, 
namely, that the very words he objects 
to, are also omitted, in the pontifical oath 
taken by the Roman Catholic bishops of 
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Ireland, by the express authority of the 
see of Rome, and that the official notifica. 
tion, authorizing such omission, is given at 
length in the same pastoral letter of Dj, 
‘Troy, on which the right hon. gentleman 
has grounded his charge. He ought in 
candour to have told us, that, in 179), 
the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland ad, 
dressed the see of Rome, representing the 
prejudices excited by a reference to the 
oath in question, at the same time ex. 
pressing their own conviction, that the 
obedience sworn to by them was merely 
an abstract canonical obedience, and per. 
fectly consistent witb the oath of allegiance 
to their sovereign. Concerning this oath, 
nevertheless, and particularly as to the 
words “ hareticos persequar et impugnabo” 
they requested an authoritative explane 
tion from the see of Rome, which might 
tend to remove the prejudices which had 
been so industriously excited in the public 
mind, and they stated that this was the 
more important as they were then on the 
eve of an application to parliament to be 
relieved from the pressure of the penal 





*In vain do Catholics protest against 
the interpretation which their opponents 
insist upon giving to this passage of the 
Pontifical Qath—We have seen that 
Rome, yielding to the prejudice, has with- 
drawn it altogether, both with respect to 
the Catholic bishops in the Russian domi- 
nions, as weil as to those of Ireland :—but, 
in candour, let us see, also, how far the 
original Pontifical Oath is countenanced, 
in this respect, by the words of the Coro- 
nation Oath of the kings of Scotland, as 
taken by king William and queen Mary. 

“We, William and Mary, king and 
queen of Scotland, faithfully promise and 
swear, &c. &c, to maintain the true reli- 
gion of Christ Jesus, now received and 

reached within the realm of Scoiland, 
and shall abolish aud gain-stand all false 
religion, contrary to the same,’ &c.— 
«« We shall be careful to root out all here- 
tics and enemies to the true worship of 
God, that shall be convicted by the true 
Kirk of God of the aforesaid crimes, out of 
our lands and empire of Scotland,” &¢c.— 
Such is the Oath. 

On a reference to Steuart of Purdovan’s 
Collections, 1802, we find (book iii. table 
2, of Papists, &c.) that our sovereigns, 
by their Coronation Oath, are to root out 
all heretics,’ (as in the recited Oath) 
‘** which only binds them, at least, chiefly, 
to execute the laws against Papists, who 
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are declared common enemies to all Pro 
testant states.” (Jas. vi. par. 16 and 18) 

Again “The severity of our laws 
against Papists will be further justified, if 
we consider, that by the law of God ide 
laters were put to death,” (Deut. xvii) 
and “agreeable thereto, Popish idolates 
are to be punished with death.” (By the 
104 act, par. vii. Ja. 6, &c.) 

We find, however, that king William re 
coiled at the letter of his oath, when he 
came to the clause, “ to: root out all here 
tics.’—The commissioners quieted his 
conscience, by leaving it to his own cor 
struction; and the king took the oath it 
his own sense of it, however opposed to 
the letter of the law which enjoined it: 
Catholics have claimed the same. induk 
gence for their Pontifical Oath, and with 
more reason (if we take Purdovan’s com 
struction of the Scotch oatb,) but they 
have not been allowed it. 

So were king William and queen Maty 
constrained to take oaths recognising the 
established religions of both England and 
Scotland to be. each, distinctively, 
true Protestant religion, though opp 
to each other in doctrine and discipline 
To those who wish to examine: fusthet 
into the subject, we recommend Steuat 
of Purdovan’s collections, 1802, and 
admirable History of Scotland.by Maleola 
Laing, esq. M. P. 
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jaws. The right hon, gentleman might 
giso have read in the same work, that on 
this application being made, the Pope di- 
rected the congregation de Propaganda 
Fide to be convened—a tribunal then con> 
sisting of a cardinal prefect, and twenty- 
two other cardinals—and the result of 
their determination, sanctioned by the 
Pope, was immediately transmitted to the 
archbishops of Ireland. Much surprise 
appears to have been expressed by that 
tribunal, at the objections taken to the 
oath. The titular archbishops were re- 
minded of the explanation formerly given 
of the same oath, by the late titular 
archbishop Butler to similar objections 
raised by the bishop of Cloyne; and the 
strained persecuting construction of the 
words “ hereticos persequar,” &c. was 
therein pointedly disavowed by Rome. 
The official document contains also the 
memorable words to which I here more 
than once adverted in former debates in 
this House, namely, that “ the see of Rome 
never taught that faith is not to be kept 
with the heterodox; that an oath to kings 
separated from Catholic communion, can 
be violated, or that it is lawful for the 
bishop of Rome to invade their temporal 
rights and dominions. We too (it adds) 
consider an attempt against the life of 
kings and princes, even under the pretext 
of religion, as an horrid and detestable 
crime,’—It then proceeds to state the le- 
gitimate construction of the pontifical 
oath; but adds, that as that oath has been 
80 grossly misrepresented, the Roman 
Catholic prelates in Ireland, are allowed 
in future to make use of the same form of 
oath as was directed to be taken by the 
archbishop of Mohzlow, in Russia, in 
which the words “ hereticos persequar et 
impugnabo,”’ are wholly omitted by ex- 
press authority of the Pope.—The oath 
thus substituted, concludes with this point- 
ed declaration, « 1 will observe all these 
things the more inviolably, as I am firmly 
convinced that there is nothing contained 
in them, which can be contrary to the fide- 
lity I owe to the most serene king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to his suc- 
cessors to the throne.””? ‘Such is the oath 
a modified by order of the Pope himself 
in 1791; which the learned doctor, in 
candour, ought to have stated to the 
House; the whole being contained in the 
pastoral letter of Dr. Troy, which has 
len 80 much under his animadversion. 
The House, I trust, will permit me on 
§ Occasion, to be somewhat pointed in 
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referring to a document of so much ims 
portance to the question, especially as it 
comprehends a victorious answer to the 
allegations of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman. I have ever conceived it to 
be the duty of every member to afford the 
House such information as he could give 
on so weighty a subject; and I have my- 
self not confined my opinions to the walls 
of the House. Upon a question involving 
great doubts, at least in the minds of a 
considerable mass of the public, as pro- 
posing a departure from the state policy 
of our ancestors, I considered the public 
also to be entitled to the fullest information. 

It has been stated of the petitioners that 
they amount toa population of four millions; 
granted: —-such an enumeration leaves, 
however, a vast majority of the people op- 
posed to them in religious communion, and 
deeply impressed, for the most part, with 


‘strong prejudices, not merely against the 


religious tenets of Catholics, but also ques 
tioning the integrity of their civil prin- 
ciples. To disabuse and counteract those 
prejudices, should be the object of every 
good subject whe had the means in his 
power—acting in the letter and spirit of 
those wise admonitions of the legislature, 
which prescribe the important duty and 
advantage of connecting ourselves with 
our Catholic fellow-subjects by the ties of 
“ mutual interest and affection.” In this 
view also, on a former occasion, I endea- 
voured to impress the House with a sense 
of the propriety, and, in my apprehension, 
even of the necessity of an examination 
of this subject, in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than could be effected by a committee 
of the whole House. The standing orders 
of the House, on a question affecting re- 
ligion, enjoined indeed such a committee 
as the first step, but the next I would wish 
to adopt, and it would be in the recollee- 
tion of the House, that I ‘have repeatedly 
urged it, is the appointment of a select 
committee, with the usual powers, where- 
in all the bearings of the existing laws 
upon the question might be adequately 
considered ; those of our Catholic ances- 
tors, not less than those subsequent to the 
Reformation. In such a committee also 
the most important documents might be 
authenticated :—such as the reference to 
and answers of the six Universities in 
1789, and at former periods; the public 
declarations, addresses, remonstrances, 
&c. of the Catholics, avowing their tenets, 
on various occasions-subsequent to the Re- 
formation; the acts likewise of general 
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councils, as constructively bearing upon 
civil and social duties and temporal rights; 
and the interpretation of those aots given 
in the various class booksof their professors 
and others, as taught in the several Catholic 
seminaries of education, and particularly 
in those existing in the United Kingdom. 
Not least in view of such a committee 
should be that important document which 
the right honourable and learned gentle- 
man has so surprisingly overlooked, and 
which comprehends in itself a most satis- 
factory answer to the calumnies heaped 
upon the see of Rome, on reference to the 
dispensing and deposing doctrines or te- 
nets so continually imputed to her as in- 
juriously affecting other states; keeping 
in mind, however, the essential distinction 
between the acts of individual Popes, and 
those of the see of Rome, acting on the 
legitimate basis of her spiritual authority. 
In a committee of the whole House, asser- 
tion could only be repelled by assertion, 
with but little advantage to the question ; 
but in a select committee, documents, such 
as had been noticed, might be deliberately 
examined, and those which tended to 
throw most light on the subject, would ne- 
cessarily be noticed in the report. The 
constitution of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the Catholics, with the relation it 
bears to a foreign jurisdiction, would ne- 
cessarily form a material feature of such a 
report ; and a reference to such authorities 
. and illustrations as the committee, with its 
usual powers, could readily command, 
would enable.them to collect a mass of 
evidence of the most material import, in 
forming an adequate judgment on such a 
question. Such a committee as I, in a for- 
mer debate, observed would necessarily 
obtain the aid of the most eminent muni- 
cipal lawyers and civilians, not excepting 
the learned and right honourable gentle- 
man himself, and in another place, it 
might be aided also by all the information 
of the most enlightened prelates of the 
establishment. It seemed scarcely neces- 
sary to anticipate the advantages to be 
derived from the extensive circulation of 
the report of such a committee throughout 
the United Kingdom—preparatory to the 
ultimate measure of legislation. 

The right honouraple gentleman has 
laid much stress upon the obligation -in 
the pontifical oath of supporting “ the 
royalties of Saint Peter,’’ as inferring an 
unqualified subjection sworn to the sove- 
reign pontiff. Here also I will beg to re- 
fex the right honourable gentleman to the 
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pressly avers the obligation to be purely 
a canonical obedience, qualified with the 
saving Clause of « salvo. meo ordine”. 
which, in the construction of all those who 
take the oath, completely shields their 
civil allegiance; and if such be their op 
construction, as in fact it is, we have no 
right to interpose another. « The royab 
ties of St. Peter,’ Catholics consider 
merely with reference to the local pati. 
mony of the see of Rome, and so all their 
schoolmen define it ; but at any rate, the 
concluding clause of the substituted oath 
of 1791, which has been noticed, carrie 
with it the solemn guarantee of Rome itself 
for the allegiance due trom the subject to 
his temporal sovereign, and particularly 
to the king of Great Britain. 

_. The House may think that I am tread. 
ing too closely on the steps of the right 
hon. gentleman himself, in a tedious dix 
cussion of antiquated documents; buts 
the learned gentleman has thrown dom 
the polemical-gauntlet, and as it is essen 
tial to the question that it should be taken 
up by some one, I accept the challenge 
I Wish, not, however, to annoy the House 
with a detailed refutation of those alleg 
tions which have been made this night, re 
specting the councils of Lateran, of Com 
stance, or of Trent. Fully aware, how 
ever, that those allegations would be mate, 
Ihave provided such documents as wert 
best qualified to confute them; and al 
though I determined to enter the House 
myself, unarmed with them, I have depo 
sited them, however, at no greater distance 
than the Vote Office: and if the curiosity 
of any member should be excited to reftt 
to them, I shall regard it as a pleasing 
duty to assist him in the research. . Som 
observations I will, nevertheless, venture 
offer upon what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, although I am but ta 
sensible that I shail only repeat what! 
have stated on former occasions on thi 
subject. The 4th Lateran council wi 
convened by one of the most ambitiou 
Popes that ever sat upon the pontifi 
throne, Innocent 3. The right hon. ge 
tleman has truly stated that it was mo 
numerously attended by the ambassalas 
or representatives of nearly all the soe 
reigns in Christendom, as well as by tit 
ecclesiastical members of the count 
From this country, in particular, a repre 
sentative was sent to it. The deposi 
doctrine, so often and so justly reprobe 
ted, is inferred from the 3d canon of 
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council ; authorising, as it is contended, the 
deposition of all heretical princes, and the 
transfer of their dominions to others, It 
must be observed, nevertheless, as Catho- 
lics invariably urge, that the two first 
canons only are of general obligation, 
being canons of doctrinal decision of faith, 
and as such enjoining the obedience of the 
whole Church:—the rest are merely of 
discipline or regulation, and as such, re- 
quiring the canonical acceptation of 
churches and states, to give them validity. 
This is a principle universally acknow- 
ledged, and expressly taught by all the 
ecclesiastical jurists and schoolmen. In 
France the discipline of the council of 
Trent was never canonically received: a 
great part of its disciplinal regulations, as 
of useful adoption, have been sanctioned 
by the state at different periods, acting 
purely on its own authority ; whilst many 
decrees were wholly rejected, as incompa- 
tible with the independency of temporal 
dominion and of the rights of the Ga!lican 
church. These distinctions may perhaps 
appear of little interest; but they should 
be carried in memory because they bear 
most materially upon this question. It is 
a matter of curiosity, at least, to observe 
how some Catholic writers speak of this 
fourth Lateran council—Matthew of Paris, 
our countryman, a Benedictine monk, and 
a contemporary writer, speaks of its deci- 
sions not a little tauntingly : he considers 
the council convened principally to get 
money, and observes, that the Pope having 
accomplished his purpose, dissolved this 
“gainful council,’ as he terms it, “ and 
the clergy departed mournfully from it ;” 
his words are ‘ papa jam accepta pecunia, 
* questuosum hoc concilium dissolvit gratis, 
‘totusque clerus abiit tristis.”’—Platina, 
another Catholic writer, also states of 
this council, « that though much was pro- 


posed, nothing was decreed— Venere. 


‘multa quidem in consultationem nec de- 
‘cerni quid quam potuit.’”’ In fact, the 
authority of some of the canons of this 
council are much questioned by Catholic 
Writers and others, as Dupin, and the late 
Catholic bishop Hay, of Scotland, have 
observed : and this offensive one is reject- 
td as spurious by Father O’Leary, Inno- 
cent 3, is represented by other writers, 
as well as Platina, as having produced 
those decrees in the council. but that they 
Were never formally ratified by the coun- 
cil; and the nephew of Innocent, Gregory 
9, always spoke of them as his uncle’s 
canons. It is farther particularly stated 
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of this third canon, that it never made its 
appearance till an hundred years after the 
date of the council. Be that as it may, it 
never was received, but on the contrary it 
has been rejected by every state in 
Europe, even when Rome was in the 
zenith of her power, though individual 
pontiffs have often acted in the spirit of it, 
even anterior to the date of that council.— 
Of the other councils cited by the right 
hon. gentleman, having so often observed 
upon them, I shall now make no comment 
further than by saying, that the most satis« 
factory explanations may be found in all 
the class books of theology or ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisprudence which are current in 
every seminary of Roman education. 

In the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man this night, though in some respects 
more moderate than those anterior to it, 
he perseveres in rejecting the religion of 
Catholics, -in itself, as a disqualification 
from exercising the civil offices of the state. 
He has not confined his sentiments to the 
walls of this House, but has repeatedly 
submitted them to the tribunal of the pub- 
lic. I am therefore the less disposed to 
leave,those publications unnoticed, as they 
have run through repeated editions, and 
at the present hour are of continual refe- 
rence by writers of exalted name and cha- 
racter, In one of those works, intituled 
« An Examination of the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics,’ he asserts that “ the 
whole Romanists of Ireland had entered 
into a conspiracy with the French Direc- 
tory to overturn the government.” 

In his speech of 1808, which is also 
before the public, and which I had on a 
former occasion noticed, he observed that 
every Catholic reasons thus, “ we are from 
conscience traitors,’ &c.—[Here sir J. H. 
was interrupted by Dr. Duigenan, who 
complained of being misrepresented and 
partially quoted. ]—Sir Ji H. replied :—I 
can assure the House that I have not mis- 
quoted the publications of the right hon. 
gentleman, nor are the passages quoted at 
all weakened by the context:—I have 
taken some pains to ascertain their authen- 
ticity by the avowal of the publishers, 
and will answer for the correctness of what 
I have stated from the right hon. gentle- 
man’s tracts and published speeches: I 
am nevertheless disposed to believe that 
the right hon. gentleman, however mis- 
taken in his opinions, is actuated by a 
sincere attachmént to his country, and I 
know that he enjoys the esteem and friend- 
ship of many individual Catholics; but if 

(3 D) 
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these be his real sentiments, how much 
are they at variance with the declarations 
of our recent statutes, in which Catholics 
are recognized “ as good and loyal sub- 
jects.” —He however maintains this night, 
as well as in his publications, the impossi- 
bility of Catholicsamalgamating with their 
Protestant fellow subjects, and that the 
excess of their religious intolerance is the 
cause, that they regard every person who 
differs from them in religious communion, 
as “doomed to eternal damnation.”’—In 
one of his tracts the right hon. gentleman 
indeed expressly states, that the Irish Ro- 
manists look upon Irish Protestants, as 
enly “ estrays from hell during their con- 
“ tinuance on earth,” and “ believe them 
«to be the living agents of Satan,” and 
that this is the doctrine propagated by the 
Roman Irish clergy. Such is his commen- 
tary on the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
as taught in the Church of Rome; and 
stich a construction is, but too generally, 
thrown in the teeth of our Catholic fellow 
subjects. Candour, however, should di- 
rect us to turn to our own articles. Is not 


the 18th article of the Church of England 
apparently no less exclusive of the Jew 
or the Quaker, and indeed of every sect 
not re¢eived into the Church by Baptism, 
than any creed of the Roman Catholics is? 


and can we forget that we hold the Atha- 
nasian as well as the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds in common with the Catholic ? But 
the right hon. gentleman will say, look 
at the commentary upon our 18th article. 
The Catholic will reply, look to ours; 
and both should, no doubt, ‘be regarded 
wirh scrupulous attention by the advocate 
of Christian charity. To enter into the 
detailed reasoning of schoolmen on this 
delicate question, is little suited to the 
time of the House; yet I cannot but ob- 
serve that there is no imputation that 
presses more heavily upon the Catholic 
than this very charge of his uncharitable- 
ness towards all others who differ from 
him’ in religious tenets. It is in vain, says 
his ‘opponent, to talk of being united in 
the ** bonds of affection” with those hold- 
ing “such opposed opinions: opinions 
which must ever be considered as having 
a practical and sihistér operation in social 
life: in this view, therefore, our time will 
not be ill bestowed in referring to the 
construction ‘of those whose authority is 
most respected in their schools and uni- 
versitiés. To this end, I will name the 
treatises of Hooke, of Bailly, and of De la 
Hogue, —‘all of them great theologians 
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and professors heretofore of the universities 
of Paris, and the latter now professor of dj. 
vinity at Maynooth*. I will name also the 





* The object, in enumerating they 
authors, was to suggest the best means ty 
ascertain Catholic principles by thos 
works of the most accredited theologica! 
and ecclesiastical jurists, which were re. 
ceived, as class books, in their univer. 
ties and other public seminaries of educy 
tion. Those above named are pre-emi. 
nent among their class books. The valu, 
ble Institutes of Hooke are now scarce, 
being out of print. He wrote and tangh 
as a professor of the Sorbonne. Bailly 
was also a professor of the Sorbonne. His 
“ Tractatus de Eeclesid, ad usum Semina 
riorum,” printed at Dijon in 1783, is ong 
of great authority. Since that period he 
has published a new edition, and has beer 
constrained to insert some articles adapted 
to the present constitution of the Charch 
of France. The edition of 1783 is like. 
wise published under the official approba. 
tion of professor De la Hogue, of the Sor. 
bonne, at that time Censor. The “ Trac: 
tatus de Ecclesia,” of professor De ls 
Hogue himself, is such as was taught by 
him in the university of Paris, and is now 
the class book, in theology, of the college 
of Maynooth, where M. De la Hogueis 
professor. Mr. Foster is also mistaken 
in calling William Allen the founder of 
the college of Douay. He supposes hig 
to be the founder of an Irish college 
The Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland 
were not educated in that college, norit 
any other seminaries that sprang from it: 
also, he is mistaken, in contending thi 
the banished Jesuits of England resorted 
in the first instance, to the college if 
Douay ; at that time no Jesuits had bee 
in England. A reference to Dodd’s Hix 
tory and Particulars of the Seminary 
Guests, will correct these mistakes in @ 
most able and interesting speech. 

Mr. Foster in his late speech if 
parliament, complains, “ tliat though the 
college of Maynooth has subsisted for 
seventeen years, he had never met with 
any person who could ever inform him? 
the course of studies actually pursued; 
that the lectures are read from manuscript 
courses,” &c. Mr. Foster seems ni 
aware that professor De la Hogue, in 180%, 
published three volumes, comprehending 
the course of theological studies, which 
embrace also the whole ecclesiastical p™ 
lity of the Church of Rome, as applicablé 
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works of professor Schrame, a learned Be- 
nedictine monk, compiled expressly for the 
universities of Germany, and sanctioned 
by the highest ecclesiastical authorities. 
The works of those theologians have been 





—— 


to foreign states. His works are, “ De 
Religione” “ De Sacramentis’” and “ De 
Ecclesia Christi: the latter, compre- 
hending a treatise on General Councils, 
which was referred to, with the book in 
his hand, by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the debate on Mr. Grat- 
tan’s motion. And here it may be neces- 
sary to mention the circumstance under 
which Mr. Perceval introduced his ob- 
servations, which was, by reading the title 
of section, p. 166, viz. “ Concilia, convo- 
catione et celebratione generalia, sunt in- 
fallibilia.” Sir J. H. thereupon calling 
across the House to Mr. Perceval, « infal- 
libility in doctrine only,” Mr. Perceval, 
with some air of triumph, turned to the 
last page of professor De Ja Hogue’s Tract, 
and quoted, speaking of the Council of 
Trent, “ Itaque- maximo in pretio illad 
consilium habere debent omnes Clerici, 
cum ratione dogmatum sit veluti omnium 
precedentium Synodorum compendium, 
et ratione Discipline merito dici possit 
manuale sacerdotium, vel eorum qui sacer- 
dotio sunt initiandi.”’ 

After Mr. Perceval had sat down, sir J. 
H. stated to him the error of his inference, 
as he took it, which extended to the whole 
discipline of every general council, and 
pointed out to him the chapter, ‘ De de- 
‘eretis conciliorum, qu adversus inde- 
‘pendentem regum potestatem objiciun- 
‘tur.’ In that chapter the councils of 
Lateran, Constance, and Trent, are, parti- 
cularly discussed, and the same conclusion 
drawn, as in the answers of the six uni- 
versities, on every point affecting the in- 
dependence of civil government, And in 
& prior chapter, ‘ circa decreta concilio- 
‘rum,’ M. De Ia Hogue quotes the great 
authority of Bossuet : « Non docent Catho- 
‘lici, quecunque gesta sunt in conciliis, 
‘ea ad ecclesia fidem pertinere :’ and also, 
‘ Multa etiam sunt decreta que non per- 
‘ tinent ad invariabilem fidei regulam, sed 
‘sunt accommodata temporibus atque 
‘ negotiis,’ 

Such is the authority of Bossuet, bishop 
of Meaux. Mr. Perceval, on this exposi- 
tion, very candidly confessed the error of 
his hasty reférence. It is well known 
that the discipline of the Council of Trent 
‘Was never received in France, nor in se- 
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long received as accredited class books in 
the public seminaries of Catholic educa 
tion, in France and Germany, and also in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Having 
merely named these authors for the re+ 
ference of such as were disposed to resort 





veral other states, except partially, by the 
express authority of the civil power, re- 
jecting all such decrees as were consider- 
ed as trenching, in the least, on the civil 
authority. But this question has been 
sufficiently discussed elsewhere, to satisfy 
the most jealous mind disposed to take 
the trouble of enquiry. England has 
adopted the provisions of the Marriage 
Act from the Council of Trent; and in 
Ireland, six dioceses reject the decree con- 
cerning clandestine marriages, while all 
the other dioceses adopt it, with such other 
parts of the discipline of the Council of 
Trent as is conformable to the obligations 
of the Oath of Allegiance, and no other. 
M. Dela Hogue, in holding out the De- 
crees of discipline of the Council of Trent, 
has reserved only. such as are in perfect 
unison with that vath, as may be satisfac- 
torily collected from the perusal of his 
whole tract ; and candour protests against 
conclusions drawn from partial references. 

The ‘ Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici,’ 


| of Professor Schrame, were published at 


Augsbourg, in three volumes in 1774, for 
the use of the Catholic Universities of 
Germany, under the approbation of the 
electoral archbishop of Treves.- No tract 
is of more useful reference in the discus- 
sion of this question, and none can be more 
successfully opposed to all the overstrain- 
ed inferences in opposition to the due in- 
terference of the civil power. 

A reference also to the German pub- 
licists who have written on the stipulations 
of the “ Transaction of Passau,” the 
“ Peace of Religion,’ and lastly, the 
“ Treaty of Osnabrug,” (forming part of 
the Treaty of Westphalia,) will confirm 
the soundness of the principle contended 
for by those who are the advocates for re- 
gulations on the basis, though not pre- 
cisely in the words of the resolutions of 
the Irish prelates in 1799. We know that 
Innocent 10, in 1649, protested, by a pon- 
tifical bull, against the ecclesiastical stipu- 
lations of the treaty of Osnabrug. We 
also know that none of the states of Ger- 
many paid any. attention to that bull, 
and that the Catholic statés, nevertheless, 


‘remained in perfect communion with 
Rome 
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to their authority, I am more particularly 
desirous to notice a work republished 
about two years since in Ireland, under 
the countenance of the principal Roman 
Catholic clergy, the names of seven of 
their archbishops and bishops standing in 
the list of subscribers to it. The title 
was, “ Charity and Truth, or Catholics 
not uncharitable in saying that none are 
saved out of the Catholic Church.” 

The author, Dr. Hawarden, wrote about 
seventy years ago; he cites the first autho- 
rities of his Church in confirmation. of his 
own exposition. It is the perversely wil- 
ful opposer of the faith, as received by the 
Roman Catholic Church, who in the judg- 
ment of that church is pronounced guilty 
of heresy ; it is not the opposer of their 
communion from ignorance that is so de- 
nounced. Ifthe conviction of the mind 
sincerely resists the exposition of the 
principles of Roman communion, after a 
candid search for truth, where that re- 
sistance is involuntary, no well informed 
Catholic will pronounce against him the 
formidable sentence of eternal exclusion 
from salvation. 

This tract cites the high testimony of 
Saint Augustine in support of this cha- 
ritable construction. ‘If they,’’ says 
Saint Augustine, ‘ who hold an opinion 
in itself false and perverse, maintain it with 
No pertinacious obstinacy ; if they have 
not been misled by their own presumptu- 
ous audacity, but have received their 
error from seduced or lapsed parents; if 


they be serious and diligent enquirers after | 


truth, and manifest a disposition to. yield 
to it, when found by them, such persons 
are en no account to be set down as here- 
tics.” Iam not disposed to add any thing 
further on this point, as the high authority 
which St. Augustine holds with Catholic 
schoolmen, indeed little short of aposto- 
lical, is decisive upon the erroneous judg- 
ment formed by Protestants as to the Ro- 
man Catholic construction of exclusive sal- 
vation. Herein, therefore, there is no ra- 
tional bar opposed to the unity of the Ca- 
tholic with the Protestant, in “affection as 
well as interest.’? Interest may bind the 
unworthy to each other, but affection is 
the healthful shoot of worthy minds. It is 
our duty to clear away every obnoxious 
weed that can impede its growth, and 
none can be more obnoxious, in the pre- 
sent view, than the misconception now 
noticed: in a word, the Roman Catholic 
Chrrch holds, that every person is receiv- 
ed within its pale by baptism, by whome 
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soever administered: “ that involuntary 
error is not exclusive: and that the 
Church has its concealed children in the 
sects separate from its unity.” 

Many members of the House cannot 
but have noticed a series of letters pub. 
lished in the Morning Post in the course of 
the last week, under the signatures of q 
«Real Whig” and “ Melancthon,” 4; 
raigning the civil integrity of Catholics, 
as holding the doctrine of dispensing with 
oaths, and deposing sovereigns : it is not 
just to the petitioners to pass by these re 
vived though antiquated charges without 
notice. That many individual Popes hare 
held and have acted upon such principles 
is but too well substantiated ; but itiscon. 
tended by the Catholics that no general 
council, nor the see of Rome, properly re. 
cognized as such, ‘ in cathedra,’ ever de. 
clared such doctrines to be the doctrines 
of her Church. When individual pontiff 
originally acted in the spirit of such prin. 
ciples, they relied upon their temporal 
strength, chicfly derived from the aid of 
powertul states supporting them for their 
own purposes; but in latter times, when 
Pius 5 tulminated his excommunication 
and deposition of Elizabeth, who among 
her subjects were found obedient to his 
mandates f—A solitary individual, who 
affixed the impotent bull on the gates of 
the bishop of London’s palace ;—and, in 
consequence, paid the just forfeit of the 
law, while Elizabeth found herself sut- 
rounded with her Catholic subjects with 
arms in their hands, repelling the menaced 
invasion of the Catholic Philip. Gregory 
13 was indeed ashamed of the impotent 
rage of his predecessor, and declared his 
bull, as the subjects of Elizabeth had be- 
fore interpreted it, a nugatory act. But 
assuredly the repeated declarations and 
renunciations upon oath, founded as they 
are on unquestionable Catholic principles 
and most pre-eminently, the solemn offi« 
cial declaration of the see of Rome itself;* 

* This declaration was made in answe 
to the application of the Irish bishops 
the subject of the Pontifical oath. Mr. 
Perceval was of opinion that the saving 
clause,‘ salvo meo ordine,’ did not sufi 
ciently cover the allegiance of the subject 
The Catholic bishops think otherwise ; and 
we may here refer to the construction 
Father O‘Leary ; a character deservedly 
respected for his loyalty as well as his lear 
ing, and whose merits had been repeatedly 
recognised in the Irish parliament. 
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in the late pontificate, in 1791, which has 
been already adverted, supply the best 
answers to such imputations. 

_ The dangerous assumption and en- 
croachment of sovereign pontifis are ad- 
mitted then to have existed ?—doubtless 
they have existed; and every state has, 
in its wisdom, thought it advisable to pro- 
vide effectual barriers against them,— 
none more so than this kingdom in the 
days of our Catholic ancestors. The Ca- 
tholic still seeks that security in every fo- 
reign state of Europe ; not Jess for the in- 
dependence of his Church than for the 
safety of his civil establishment. Those 
wise provisions of our Catholic ancestors 
still exist on our statute books; sleeping 





defence of his conduct and writings, in 
answer to the bishop of Cloyne’s objections 
drawn from the Consecration oath, he 
says: “Inthe midst of it is inserted, in 
express words, a saving clause, which 
speaks the dignity of Catholic bishops, and 
reconciles their allegiance to their respec- 
tive sovereigns, with the canonical obe- 
dience due to their head pastor. ‘ Salvo 
‘meo ordine.’ This clause does away 
every difficulty, and leaves the sceptre in 
the Prince’s hands, whilst it leaves the 
censor in the hands of the Pontiff. *‘ Salvo 
‘meo ordine,’ as a subject, bound to give 
Cesar hisdue, and to pay allegiance to 
the reigning powers in whose states I re- 
side. ‘Salvo meo ordine,’ as a minister 
of the Gospel, who is to preach the word, 
and who takes the oath in no other sense 
than to prosecute by arguments and im- 
pugn by persuasion, reason, and good ex- 
ample, those who are of a different persua- 
sion, Any other prosecution or persecu- 
tion, let the term be what it may, is incon- 
sistent with humanity, much more with 
the order of a Christian prelate, who takes 
not, Who cannot take the oath in any other 
sense. Bishops never take that oath in 
any sense injurious to sovereigns, or to 
civil society. The sovereign Pontiff knows 
they do not. Before they are consecrated, 
they are bound to swear allegiance to their 
fespective sovereigns (in Catholic states) 
who are as jealous of their privileges as 
any Protestant monarch can be. Were 
any more jealous of the rights and prero- 
gatives of their crowns than the kings of 
France were? And yet did they appre- 
hend any danger from this very Conse- 
tration oath which is objected to ? 

In the English ordinal, the archbishop 
uuks the bishop elect, « Are you ready to 





indeed when the times call not for their 
application,—while our later provisions, 
enacted subsequent to the Reformation, 
are virtually impracticable from their ex- 
aggerated and sanguinary penalties, Of 
the latter description is the statute of 13 
Elizabeth still unrepealed, but defeating 
itself. In deference to this provident 
wisdom of our Catholic ancestors, let us 
look back to the constitutions of Claren- 
don, the statutes of Provisors, of Preemunire, 
of Mortmain, and to Magna Charta itself. 
Let us act in the spirit of their wise policy, 
adapted to the circumstances of the times, 
and authorized by the corresponding vi- 
gilance of every state of Europe, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. Of this descrip- 
tion also were the guards in contempla= 





banish and drive away all erroneous and 
all strange doctrines, contrary to God’s 
word, and both privately and openly to 
call upon and encourage others to do the 
same ?—Answer “ lamready,” &c. But 
the Coronation oath taken by the kings of 
Scotland, and particularly as taken by 
king William and queen Mary, is the best 
commentary, and of that we shall speak in 
another place. 

It will be recollected, that in the last 
debate on Mr. Grattan’s motion, Mr. 
Yorke produced in the House what is 
termed the “ Blue Books,” or the. contro- 
versy on the interpretation of the oath 
originally introduced in the act of 179t. 
That controversy would long since have 
been buried in oblivion, did not Dr. Mil- 
ner from time to time take pains to revive 
it: and it may now be proper to say a 
few words in relation to it, which sir J. H. 
also stated to Mr. Perceval and other mem- 
bers on the Treasury bench, while Mr. 
Yorke was speaking to the point.—Three 
of the Apostolic vicars, and many of the 
clergy, dissented from the precise terms of 
the proposed oath—they contended, that 
some of the propositions were inaccurately 
qualified, though they made no opposition 
to any declaration of the duties of civil al- 
legiance in the most extended moral 
sense. Without going into details, it is 
sufficient to observe, that the scruples of 
the bishops were. attended to in the House 
of Lords, and bishop Horsley became their 
advocate. The bishop of London and Mr. 
Pitt were also of opinion, that their scrus 
ples were fairly to be maintained ; and the 
oath as it stands at present, in the act of 
1791, was substituted in the place of that 
originally introduced. 
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tion concurrently with the measures pro- 
jected at the period of the Union with 
Ireland. Some of these measures have 
been very ill understood and industriously 
and wilfully misrepresented, particularly 
that noticed in the debate in 1808, on a 
question similar to that now before the 
House. 

I will now beg to call the attention of 
the House to some circumstances,—mech 
blended, indeed, with my own conduct as 
an individual, yet so materially connected 
with the general policy of the present 
question, that I would trust to a still fur- 
ther extension of their indulgence by ad- 
verting to them. My opinions possibly 
might differ from those of some of my 
pariiamentary friends, as to the importance 
of the reservations of which I have been 
uniformly the advocate, they were all ne- 
vertheless endeaveuring to attain the same 
salutary ends, though by different means. 
Some of the petitioners, perhaps, under 
the influence of misrepresentation, which 
was so predominant, may, in reference to 
those reservations, consider my view of 
the subject as prejudiced and even into- 
derant: but it is neither: I am only con- 
scious of pursuing their best interests ; 
and if I have not their praise, I am deter- 
mined to deserve it. Invidious names had 


been assigned to measures, which duly 
stated and understood, are, even on Catho- 


lic principles, unexceptionable. The 
* Veto” is a name given to one, as is the 
repelling denomination of an “ inquisi- 
tion” to another; yet both those guards 
are considered as practicable and bealih- 
ful institutions by all Catholic, as well as 
Protestant Europe. “ Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him,” is a vulgar, but 
strictly applicable adage. That the pro- 
posed ratification of the crown, in the 
appointment of Roman Catholic bishops, 
or, to give it the name of the day, the 
Veto, was “ forced upon the Catholic pre- 
lacy of Ireland io the reign of terror’’ is 
a popular assertion. Nothing however 
is less true; and of its fallacy the noble 
viscount om the Treasury bench (lord 
Castlereagh) will doubtless speak. 

It is well known by many members of 
this House, that 1 was not only in cor- 
respondence upon the subject of the Ca- 
tholic arrangements respecting Ireland, at 
that period, with the noble viscount him- 
self, and with many of the King’s minis- 
ters, bat with some of the most consider- 
able prelates of the Catholic Church at 


home and abroad. The contemplation of | 
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those arrangements is to be traced much 
further back than the year 1799. For in 
the year 1794 it formed the subject of cor, 
respondence from Rome, between myself, 
at that time residing there, and a right 
hon. friend, then of his Majesty’s councils, 
one of the brightest ornaments of that 
House, but now unfortunately no more 
(Mr. Windham.) By a peculiar combj. 
nation of circumstances, it is also wel] 
known that I then possessed the confidence 
of the principal ministers of the Pontifical 
state, and had in consequence been ine 
duced to undertake many public nego, 
ciations of considerable importance, under 
the sanction of his Majesty’s government, 
It is true, indeed, that my name has never 
been honoured with a place on the civil 
list: I trast, however, that the results of 
my humble efforts, on those occasions, 
have not been less useful to my country. 
I will now request the patience of the 
House, to be permitted to state the nature 
of a transaction, which though not one of 
those officially authorised, must yet be 
considered of great importance as apply- 
ing to the scope and principle of this ques 
tion, and evincing also great liberality on 
the part of the ministers of the Papal go- 
vernment. It is well known that a num- 
ber of young persons were educated ia 
the three national colleges at Rome, for 
the purpose of exercising the mission of 
priests in this kingdom. The superiors of 
these colleges, having the entire direction 
of their education, being Italians, the na- 
tional clergy were naturally anxious to 
procure a reform in favour of themselves, 
and applied to me, urging me to exert 
my influence in their behalf. The ne 
tional prelates of the Roman communion 
had, in vain, solicited this reform for a 
period of more than twenty years: the 
interest of the several cardinals protec- 
tors, (for each nation has one,) who had 
the nomination of the superior of each 
college, being obviously opposed to the’ 
wsshes.of the national clergy, I ventured 
to urge the reform on this principle, name- 
ly, that it was reasonable that the see of 
Rome should have every security in favour 
of the ecclesiastical education obtaining 
in those seminaries, while the state, m 
which the students were ultimately 
exercise their spiritual functions, sho 
be equally secured of their attachment to 
its civil institutions. Pius the 6th admit- 
ted the solidity of this principle, and ul- 
timately decreed that the national institu: 
tion should be surrendered to the dises: 
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tion of the national clergy. The succeed- 
ing troubles resulting from the incursion 
of the French, dispersed the members of 
those foundations altogether, and the re- 
fore was completely carried into effect in 
favour only of one of the national founda- 
tions before that dispersion. 

It appeared desirable also that the pre- 
carious tenure of the apostolic vicars re- 
sident in Great Britain should give place 
toaclass of prelates independent of fo- 
reign controul. The apostolic vicars were 
merely appointed “ad sedis apostolice 
bene placitum,” while bishops ordinaries 
could be removed only for canonical of- 
fences, canonically proved. As I have 
heretofore entered more fully into the 
reasons for supporting such a change in 
the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical 
government of the Roman Catholics, in 
this part of the United Kingdom, I will 
now content myself by observing, that 
this reform appeared equally agreeable to 
the Catholic clergy and laity, and in a 
state view, was highly beneficial in its 
principle, and that I obtained a declara- 
tion from the late Pope, as well as his 
principal ministers, that such a reform 
should be granted whenever it should be 
desired by our government :—but it was 
observed by them, that if such alteration 
appeared merely asthe spontaneous act of 
Rome, it would be exposed to misrepre- 
sentation. Such was the according dis- 
position of Rome at that period; and for 
many other proofs, I have only to refer to 
facts which have often been stated in the 
House. It is the principle of these minor 
arrangements that should be kept steadily 
in view, in legislating on the more im- 
portant question now before the House, 
and in which the Catholic and Protestant 
have a common and a deep interest. 
“ Without justice to the Catholic,” as an 
eminent prelate of the Church of England, 
(the late bishop Law) asserted,“ there could 
be no security for the ‘ Protestant esta- 
blishment :” nor is it less an act of jus- 
tice to the Catholic, to secure his Church 
from foreign encroachment, than to con- 
cede those civil privileges, for which he 
petitions the legislature, with security to 
the establishment. 

In reference to these transactions, the 
present seems a fit occasion: to advert to 
the extraordinary change which had taken 
stg in the opinions of the vicar aposto- 
tc of the middle district, (Dr. Milner,) 


Who had not spared the press in dissemi- 
hating these opinions, creating great dis- 
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trust in the minds of those of his own 
commanion, with but little advantage to 
the cause of the petitioners before the 
House. The principle of an intercourse» 
with the erown, as an additional security 
for the civil integrity of those appointed 

to vacant sees of the Roman communion, 

—and the institation of practicable guards 

against the possible encroachment of the 

see of Rome, such as the provident wisdom 

of other states had instituted,—had been 
urged in a tract, supplementary to a speech 
on the motion of Mr. Fox, in 1805, and 

which, soon after that debate, had been: 
pretty widely circulated. To the repub- 

lication of that tract, Dr. Milner had 

given the most marked approbation, even 

by defending it in a series of letters, from 

the criticism of one of the periodical re- 

views of that day. From the opinions 
maintained in that tract, I have never 
swerved. The principal securities against 
the encroachment of a foreign jurisdiction 

were therein distinctly stated, with the 
authorities which sanctioned them. One 

of the most prominent of those securities, 

has, in a pastoral address of Dr. Milner to 

the Roman Catholics of his district, been 

qualified with the opprobrious epithets of 
“ a new Inquisition, or a Star Chamber.” 

This Inquisition, nevertheless, as he terms: 
it, constitutes a marked regulation in the 

municipal code of almost every Catholic, 

as well as Protestant state; and even in 

Spain, so late as in the year 1761, was 

strengthened by extended powers, ope- 

rating against that literally formidable In- 

quisition which has been justly held in 

terror and detestation throughout the 

world. 

[Sir J. H. then stated particularly the 
nature of those restraints from the en- 
croachments of foreign jurisdictions, by 
referring to the rescripts of the empress of 
Russia, of the emperor of Germany, of the 
kings of Spain and Naples, and the ordi- 
nances of the governments of Tuscany, 
Venice, Milan, and other states. He also 
referred to the proceedings of the new go- 
vernment of France, which had, almost 
verbatim, adopted the institations of the 
old regime: observing, that although the 
Pope was prostrated to France, yet had it 
provided the same barriers against the 
possible encroachment of Rome, as if she 
had been in the plenitude of her power. { 

The principle of all these regulations is 
domestic security from foreign encroach- 
ment. In Russia, soon after the imperial 
edict which created the episcopal see of 
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Mohilow into mA archbishopric, and the 
empress Catherine had appointed that 
archbishop and a coadjutor bishop, with 
an annual stipend, the late Pope Pius 6, 
commissioned cardinal Archetti expressly 
to invest the new archbishop with the Pal- 
lium, (the badge of his archiepiscopal dig- 
nity,) and also to consecrate the new Ca- 
tholic Church, which was done with great 
solemnity. Nevertheless, in that very 
edict, the reception of all bulls and wri- 
tings, from the Pope or in his name, was 
interdicted, except such as were on exa- 
mination permitted to be published within 
the empire, and no ecclesiastics of foreign 
appointment were permitted to enter the 
state. But these restrictions, whether of 
Protestant, Schismatic, or Catholic states, 
I have often noticed, and have adduced 
unquestionable documents in support of 
them. I now advert to them merely to 
demonstrate that Dr. Milner’s change of 
opinion was not authorized by any change 
of my own. For such were the institutions 
recorded in the tract of which Dr. Milner 
was once so warm an eulogist, of which he 
had written a detailed defence, of which 
in the year 1806, a large number of copies 
were transmitted to a metropolitan Roman 
Catholic prelate of Ireland, at his own re- 
quest, for distribution, and of which the 
re-publication has been repeatedly called 
for, at the instance of some of the most 
eminent characters of the Irish Catholic 
prelacy, as well as by others, who, in that 
part of the United Kingdom, are now the 
most forward in impugning the principles 
it inculcated. 

It was then considered as “ a voto ragio- 
nato of the most reconciling nature, deli- 
vered by a character of trust and weight, 
by one who possessed alone the confi- 
dence entirely of the highest order of the 
(Catholic) teaching body, and of all those 
who are competent to judge of Catholic 
affairs.’? Such was the opinion pronounced 
upon it by one who solicited its re-publi- 
cation, on the authority and in the name 
of a distinguished prelate of the Roman 
Catholic communion in Ireland. 

There are many facts and circumstances 
which ought to be very deliberately 
weighed, in order to enable parliament to 
form adequate provisions upon a question 
of this description, otherwise they would 
involve themselves in anomalies similar to 
those of the English act of 1791, which 
went through the House with a rapidity 
little suited to permanent and salutary le- 
gisiation. The unanimity which then pre- 
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vailed in parliament, was, in fact, injurious 
to its provisions, and to the object the 
had in view. The tract just alluded to 
speaks of some of those anomalies ; and I 
shall beg to avail myself of a future occa 
sion to speak of them more in detail. 

Of the Irish act, which followed, in 
1793, I shall now beg permission to make 
a few remarks, as a right hon. gentleman, 
who took a conspicuous part in that pro- 
ceeding, is now in his place, and its history 
was not a little remarkable. ‘The oath 
which constitutes the test, in that act, was 
framed by that learned gentleman him- 
self, in place of one of a more simple con- 
struction. The learned gentleman antici- 
pated that an oath proposed by himself 
was calculated to meet general approba- 
tion, and the government assented to the 
change. A member of the Irish parlia- 
ment (the late Mr. Forbes) objected to it 
“as ridiculous;” the right hon. gentleman 
nevertheless maintained his ground. “ The 
Catholics,” said he, « have published ade- 
claration as the ground of Protestant con- 
fidence; they have been charged with 
holding tenets injurious to the social com- 
pact by which states exist ; the belief that 
this charge was true, has been one great 
reason for not entrusting them with power; 
in their declaration, they deny the charge; 
I am glad they do. I believe them to be 
honest men, and therefore I desire they 


will swear to the words of their own de- 


claration.”? Such was the opinion of the 
right hon. and learned gentleman, in 1793, 
of the estimation in which Catholics held 
the sacred obligation of an oath. Those 
who look back to this recorded declara- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and to 
his memorable letter to the right hon. 
mover of the present question, in 1797, 
when he anticipated, “ that in the event 
of our union all rivalships and jealousies 
between Protestants and Romanists would 
cease for ever, and that it would not be 
necessary to curb Romanists by any €x- 


‘clusive laws whatever,’’ must necessarily 


exclaim “* Quantum mutatus ab illo!” 


With respect to the proposition of the 
negative of the crown in the nomination 
of the Roman Catholic prelates exercising 
their functions within the realm, | feel 
great reluctance in so frequently adverting 
to it; but the almost daily publications, 
and the sinister influence of the misrepre- 
sentations on that subject, necessarily 
presses it forward. Of the temper of the 
times in which it was originally intros 
duced, and of my own correspondence 

2 
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upon it at home and abroad, I have re- 
peatedly spoken. Being very desirous to 
verify the accuracy of those documents of 
which he was in possession, and particu- 
larly the resolutions of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates in 1799; within a few days 
past I obtained access to the original papers 
in the possession of the noble viscount, at 
that period the chief secretary of Ireland. 
From these,I had the satisfaction to find, 
that my former statements were in strict 
conformity to the circumstances which 
existed, during the negociation which 
preceded the Union. On the same basis of 
proposed arrangement, was the commu- 
nication made to parliament in 1808. Un- 
authorized at that time, certainly, it ap- 
pears to have been, on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelacy of Ireland; but so 
far supported on the authority of their 
agent Dr. Milner, that the right hon. gen- 
tlemen who stated it to the House, consi- 
dered themseives fully justified in holding 
out a measure to which they justly at- 
tached great weight. But though the 
communication of Dr. Milner was unau- 
thorized, was. his conduct disa¥owed, or 
even censured by his constituents? Cer- 
tainly not. On the contrary, he had every 
reason to believe, for a considerable time 
posterior to the debate, that the full assent 


of the Catholic prelacy of Ireland, to that 
proposal, would be obtained in a general 
synod ; and letters of thanks, though not 
specifically adverting to that proposition, 
were transmitted from Ireland to a noble 
lord and the right hon. gentleman who 
were the movers of the question in either 


House of Parliament. ‘rhe question was 
moved on the 25th and 27th of May, 1808, 
nor was a murmur heard from Ireland, 
against the proposition of the negative of 
the crown, till more than two months af- 
terwards, when writers assuming the sig- 
natures of Sarsfield, Laicus, Inimicus, 
Veto, &c. denounced the measure as preg- 
nant with every evil that could befal the 
Catholic cause; and Mr. Clinch, a bar- 
rister, and deeply versed in scholastic di- 
vinity, under his own name, entered the 
list also, deprecating the adoption of such 
aconcession on the part of the Catholic 
prelacy. 

It was with no small degree of surprize 
that I heard of the opposition of that gen- 
tleman, as he had been so recent and so 
warm an eulogist of the tract, printed in 
1806; which pointedly recognized the 
utility of those measures now so much re- 
probated, and which recited the authori- 

(VOL. XXIL) 
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ties by which they were supported in 
other states. 

Was it possible to suppose that the four 
Catholic metropolitan prelates, and six 
ancient bishops of Ireland, could be so 
little interested in the security and inte- 
grity of their Church, as to have themselves 
proposed a measure of so fatal a tendency 
as these writers contend? But let us fol- 
low the dates of their synodical proceed- 
ings. In January, 1799, the resolutions of 
the bishops, comprehending this arrange~ 
ment, were presented to his Majesty’s 
government: in May 1808, the proposal 
was revived, though now admitted to be 
unauthorised, by their agent, also a Ro- 
man Catholic prelate: and in September, 
1808, a synod of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lacy was held in Dublin, when they de- 
clared that “ it was inexpedient to intro- 
duce any alteration in the canonical mode 
hitherto observed in the nomination of 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops.” It is a 
known fact that that synod was held prin- 
cipally to deliberate on the specific mea- 
sure proposed by Dr. Milner, their agent, 
conformably to their resolutions of 1799 ; 
no condemnation of the measure itself, 
nor of the act of Dr. Milner was express- 
ed. Dr. Milner was continued in his 
agency, and the synod resolved that any 
alteration was then inexpedient, &c. To 
ascertain more distinctly, the sentiments 
of the prelates on that vote, a letter was 
addressed to the Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, Dr. O'Reilly, by lord South- 
well and sir Edward Bellew, in reply to 
which the primate declared that “ he was 
certain that in forming their resolution the 
prelates did not mean to decide that the 
admission of the Veto, or negative on the 
part of the crown, with the consent of the 
holy see, would be contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Church, or to any practice or 
usage essentially connected with the Ro- 
man Catholic religion ; but that the con- 
cession might eventually be attended with 
consequences dangerous to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion; but that such danger was 
of a temporary nature, resulting from ex- 
isting circumstances.” 

These “ existing circumstances” were 
stated, in a variety of letters of the first 
authority, and in many addressed to my- 
self, to be grounded on an apprehension 
formed in the minds of the prelates of the 
sinister influence of a hostile government; 
but that the subject being open to be taken 
into consideration at a more favourable 
— tio change of opinion whatever 

(3 E) 
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was expressed in disfavour of the principle 
of the negative of the crown. 

In February, 1810, the Roman Catholic 
prelates again assembled at Dublin, and 
published seventeen resolutions: not one 
of them negatived the principle of the 
resolutions of 1799, though they strongly 
object to another measure, which was a 
very popular one with the majority of the 
second order of the clergy and of the 
laity, and was recommended for adoption 
by the right hon. mover of the question 
now before the House, in a similar motion 
in parliament, in 181], namely, that of 
domestic nomination in an election by 
chapters. ' The bishops profess that “ they 
seek nothing beyond the mere integrity 
and safety of their religion,’ but unfor- 
tunately, under the influence of erroneous 
statements, they reprobate the fifth reso- 
lution of the English Catholics of the first 
of the same month; though conceived in 
the full spirit of their own resolutions, and 
they record their thanks to Dr. Milner for 
his apostolical firmness in opposing it ! 

, Itis a painful but a necessary duty for 
those who are ultimately to legislate on 
the question of Catholic claims, to follow 
the steps of these proceedings,—injurious, 
as I have said, in the highest degree to 
the cause of the petitioners, because en- 


gendering distrust in the minds of many 
of their friends, and ‘affording a latitude of 
triumph to their opponents. But how are 
we to reconcile this applauding vote with 


the fact? A noble lord of great considera- 
tion at this meeting of the English Catho- 
Jics on the 2d Feb. 1810, put the question 
to Dr. Milner, whether he should sign the 
resolution, and was answered in the affir- 
mative. Itis a known fact also that the 
same prelate declared he should not op- 
pose the signatures of any of the clergy of 
his district, he himself objecting in his 
character of agent of the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland! Whatis there in such 
conduct that demands the exalted qualifi- 
cation of “ apostolical firmness.” 

That the Catholic prelates founded this 
concluding resolution on representations 
extraneous of the fact is too evident, and 
cannot be sufficiently Jamented. In the 
spirit of those misrepresentations, most of 
the later works of Dr: Milner are written, 
in which the old parliamentary supporters 
of the Catholics are accused of machina- 
tions to subvert the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, by requiring security for the religion 
of the establishment; and these charges 
have been reiterated with so much indus- 
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try of misrepresentation and perversion of 
facts, as to have excited the most serious 
distrust and discontent in the minds of 
some of the best disposed Catholics, even 
to the length of producing public meet. 
ings to guard against visionary dangers, 
I will, nevertheless, confidently look for. 
ward, with anxious expectation, to the 
period when all these misconstructions 
will give way to the force of truth, and to 
the revival of that reciprocal confidence 
which alone can insure the successfyl 
termination of a cause in which the inter. 
ests and indeed the honour of so many 
millions of our fellow subjects are so 
deeply involved. 

It was well known, that I have very 
recently stood in a situation most flatter. 
ing to my own feelings; adcredited as 
I had been by the whole Catholic nobi- 
lity of England, and a most respectable 
body of others professing the Roman com- 
munion, to urge their cause in parliament, 
No man could doubt of the successful 
termination of their cause, and I could 
not be insensible of the honourable dis. 
tinction of having my name coupled with 
the fame of an act which was to restore so 
meritorious a class of our fellow-subjects to 
the full benefits of the constitution : yet as 
my opinions were not wholly in unison with 
some of those honourable persons, as to 
the precise means of attaining the object, 
and especially as the measures I had pro- 
posed, had been so actively discredited by 
the misrepresentations to which I have 
alluded, I declined altogether the honour 
able trust which had so long been confid- 
ed to me, wishing that it should rather 
devolve upon one whose opinions had not 
been questioned as to the provisions of en- 
actment most suitable to the cause, more 
especially with relation to the Catholics 
of Ireland, to whom my own opinions had 
been represented in a light very ill calcu- 
lated to conciliate their confidence. Such 
was the answer I gave to a noble lord at 
the head of a deputation of Catholics, who 
had done me the honour to request me 
revive their Petition to parliament. 
had the satisfaction to find that my mo 
tives for declining it were approved ; an 
that a right hon. friend (Mr. Elliot) com 
petent in every degree to acquit the trust 
with advantage, had since accepted It 
and who, with myself, must feel no com 
mon interest in the cause, but must be 
impressed with equal reverence and emt 
Jation, when treading in the footsteps d 
the great character now unfortunately 0 
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more, our inestimable friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham,) who was originally charged by 
the Roman Catholics of England as the 
advocate of their claims. It is indeed 
true, that the whole of the obloquy to 
which I have alluded has not fallen on my- 
self. ‘The most eminent characters, in ei- 
ther House of Parlidment, have not escap- 
ed it; and the most unworthy motives 
have been attributed to the support they 
have so strenuously and unintermittingly 
given to the cause of the petitioners; till 
at length, distrust took place of confidence, 
and every step of their friends, on this 
side of the water, was from time to time 
marked with some inculpating declaration 
or resolution of the associated committees 
on the other side, Such is the fact, how- 
ever, I am fully prepared to breast the 
full surge of popular obloquy, founded, as 
it is, on misrepresentation, and to console 
myself with the conscientious discharge 
of my duty, not less to my fellow subjects 
ofthe Catholic communion, than of the 
establishment. 

But though, in speaking of the misap- 
prehensions of the committees of Irish Ca- 
tholics, [may have something to complain 
of, [feel it not less my duty tospeak in their 
defence when the occasion offers. In a 


paper of this morning (the Morning Post) 


under the signature of “Russel,” the Ca- 
tholic Committee and its satellites, as they 
are contumeliously denominated, are ac- 
cused of the publication and extensive cir- 
culation of Ward’s Errata, “ the most in- 
famous work,” as is stated “ which was 
ever printed :”” “ and that its re-appear- 
ance, it is observed, had given just cause 
of offence to Protestants of all denomina- 
tions.” Of this imputation I can, in the 
most decided manner, acquit the Catholic 
committee. The work in question is of a 
very antiquated date, and a bookseller 
considering, some time ago, that the ques- 
tion of Catholic claims might excite the 
active currency of a new edition, naturally 
sought his own profit in the extended sale. 
The names indeed of many of the Roman 
Catholic clergy stand as subscribers, but 
not a single prelate of their church is of the 
number; and in a letter which I sometime 
since received from the titular archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Troy, he judiciously consi- 
ders it avery ill-timed publication, and 
regrets much that it had appeared :—least 
of all was the Catholic committee there- 
fore to be accused of that publication. 
Thus much of this charge; but in the 
same article, under the same signature, 
a 
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stands another charge, as little supported 
but not less mischievously directed against 
the Chancellors of the two Universities, 
“‘ whose principles are so loose, (it states,) 
that for the furtherance of party views, 
the utmost indifference is shewn by them 
to the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution, and a total disregard to the feel- 
ing of the individuals they represent.” 
Of the purity of lord Grenville’s conduct 
in this respect, I will say nothing in the 
presence of the noble lord on the bench 
near me, who is so nearly related to the 
high character thus traduced, nor is it ne- 
céssary indeed that any thing should be 
said to repel a charge so unfounded. But 
of the Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge I consider it incumbent upon 
me to say a few words. It has been my 
good fortune, for many years, to be ho- 
noured with the friendship of that illus- 
trious personage, and to be frequently in 
his society ; but I can take upon myself 
to say that, to the present hour, 1 can form 
no opinion of his sentiments on this ques- 
tion, which has been so often agitated, and 
of which the implied support constitutes 
the great offence in the apprehension of 
the writer of this article. It is possible that 
the illustrious personage may not have 
made up his mind fully upon the question, 
but least of all is his Royal Highness 
open to a charge of “ disregard of the 
feelings of the individuals he represented, 
or indifference tothe fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution.” The constitu- 
tion ia Church and State has not a more 


jealous friend, and this assertion I am per- 


suaded will be assented to by the applaud- 
ing voice of this House. 

With respect to the universities them- 
selves, it is to be regretted that their pro- 
ceedings with relation to the present ques- 
tion had not originated at an earlier period, 
and consequently been more decorously 
adopted. Disapproving the object, and 
conceiving it to be, as they profess, of an 
injurious tendency, they might naturally 
be expected to manifest that disapproba- 
tion in the constitutional mode they have 
adopted; but surely the universities 
would have better consulted their own 
dignity if they had proceeded with less 
precipitation. In both universities that 
precipitation has been but too evident, 
though not equally so in each. It is a 
known fact, that the right rev. master 
of the most considerable college in the 
university of Cambridge, though resident 
on the spot, was not apprised of the pro» 
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posed act of the senate, until the day im- 
mediately preceding that upon which the 
address was voted. 

That the apprehensions of many mem- 
bers of those learned bodies had been 
greatly excited in disfavour of the object 
of the petitioners was but too evident, and 
the effects also of those apprehensions had 
extended very widely. Diocesan charges 
of some prelates of the estabiichment, dis- 
courses from the pulpit, and the daily 
emanations from the press, adverse to their 
cause, have all contributed to keep alive 
the influence of antiquated prejudices, 
though resisted by other prelates and di- 
vines of the most eminent talents and 
learning, whose attachment to the na- 
tional Church is above suspicion. Much, 
however, as that influence, in the extent 
of its operation, is to be lamented, it 
certainly ought so far to be respected, as 
to prompt us to direct every effort to in- 
form the judgment of those who have 
viewed the question through the preju- 
dices of so many centuries, and at any 
rale, to avoid precipitation in a measure 
which involves so considerable a departure 
from the policy of our ancestors. No 
man can look forward more confidently 
than myself, to those constitutional be- 
nefits the state would derive from ulti- 
mate concessions ; but no man can depre- 
cate those concessions, more than myself, 
if unaccompanied with such securities as 
may satisfy the minds of the most timid, in 
a rational view of their nature and extent. 

When the question is roundly and con- 
cisely put, and the answer given, that a 
repeal of every act of restriction, with un- 
limited concession, is that which is de- 
manded ; alarm is naturally excited, and 
we are disposed to ask—whether the pe- 
titioners really mean that no_ barriers 
should be opposed to the possible encroach- 
ment of a foreign jurisdiction? From the 
period of the conquest, at least, our Catho- 
lic ancestors did think it incumbent upon 
them to provide such guards; and such 
has invariably been the course adopted 
by every other state. No rational objec- 
tion can, in a dispassionate view, be 
made against placing the Catholic subject 
on the same footing as he stood, anterior 
to the Reformation, with respect to every 
essential civil privilege, reserving to the 
state that unquestionable security for its 
establishment, which it never can consis- 
tently relinquish. 

It is a matter of interesting and even 
entertaining research to look back to the 
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pages of our own history as connected with 
this subject ; when our Catholic ancestors, 
animated with the jealous spirit of enlight. 
ened patriotism, secured their freedom, by 
raising at once a barrier against the en- 
croachments of the crown and of the tiara, 
Nor indeed, were the sovereigns of those 
days (with very few exceptions) more dis. 
posed to submit themselves to the papal 
yoke, than their descendants of the present 
hour. 

The historian of William the Conqueror 
records bis resistance against the assump. 
tion of Gregory VII.—the most. enter. 
prising of the ancient pontiffs, in extend- 
ing the temporal influence of the see of 
Rome,—who, with the demand of what 
is termed Peter-pence, insisted also upon 
homage for the crown of England. ‘The 
answer of William is on record. “Of 
these demands,” says he, “ one I have 
granted; the other refused; homage | 
would not, nor will I do; for I did not 
promise it myself, nor can I learn that it 
was ever done by my predecessors.” 

A requisition was also made of Edward 
the First by Pope Boniface VIII. that he 
should desist from his expedition against 
Scotland, as the Pope claimed it as a fief 
of the Church; the king submitted the 
Papal demands to the English barons, who 
resisted the interference of the Pope with 
the stout independence of the true Eng- 
lish character. “ Our lord the King” (say 
they to the Pope) “ shall not plead before 
you, nor submit to any trial or enquiry, 
or send messengers to your court; espe- 
cially as such proceedings would be in 
manifest disinherison of the rights of the 
crown of England, and the royal dignity; 
the evident subversion of the sovereignty 
of the kingdom, and the prejudice of the 
liberties, customs and laws, which we have 
inherited from our fathers ; to the obser- 
vance and defence of which we are bound 
by our oaths, and, with the assistance of 
God, will defend, with all our strength. 
—Such was the language beld by English 
Catholics to a Pope, when Papal influence 
was in its zenith. ; 

We find also that William of Gainsbo- 
rough, bishop of Worcester, in 1302, was 
fined a thousand marks by the king for 
receiving a bull of institution from the 
Pope, which committed him to the charge 
of the temporalities as well as the spl 
ritualities of his bishopric, and was com- 
pelled publicly to renounce the obnoxious 
clause, and to declare that he held the 
temporalities of none but the king. 
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The memorable circumstances, atten- 
dant on the promotion of cardinal Adrian 
by Henry 7, to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, are not to be passed over in this 

art of the enquiry. ‘The cardinal was 
then at Rome, and the king named the bi- 
shop of Worcester, the dean of St. Pauls, 
and Hugh Young, professor of divinity, to 
receive from the cardinal an abjuration of 
every pretension of the Pope that could 
constructively militate against the preroga- 
tives of the crown, or the independence of 
the state. —‘ I renounce, says he, all and 
every word, clause and sentence in the 
apostolic bulles directed to me concerning 
my aforesaid bishopric, which are preju- 
dicial to my sovereign Jord the king, or 
his heirs, or the rights, customs and pre- 
rogatives of the kingdom.” This oath was 
administered to the cardinal at the very 
foot, as it may be said, of the pontifical 
throne. 

[Sir J. H. then adyerted to various do- 
cuments recognizing the antiquity of Ca- 
tholic allegiance subsequent to the Refor- 
mation, referring to Dodd’s History of the 
Church and other authors. He also no- 


ticed the adverse opinions of prelates of 
ihe establishment; those of bishop Bar- 
rington, of bishop Sparke, and of bishop 
Huntingford, and opposed to them the 


contrasted sentiments of bishop Watson, of 
bishop Horsley, of bishop Law, and of 
bishop Bathurst, who in their speeches in 
parliament, or in charges to their clergy, 
had borne the most honourable testimony 
to Catholic loyalty, and most of them 
contended in favour of their admission to 
the full benefits of the constitution.) The 
speeches of bishop Bathurst in 180] and 
1811, are of particular interest: in the 
latter speech that liberal and enlightened 
prelate has referred to the interesting cor- 
respondence between archbishop Wake, 
and the ecclesiastical historian Dupin. 
The attachment of the archbishop to the 
Church of England, had been never ques- 
tioned, (as bishop Bathurst observed,) yet 
he shrinks not from the candid exposition 
_ of his Catholic correspondent in stating 

the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Rome ; still less does he arraign her 
doctrines as pregnant with « idolatry, and 
blasphemy, and sacrilegé ;” nor the Ca- 
tholics themselves who hold the « confes- 
sion of the council of Trent, as enemies of 
all laws, divine and human, and such as 
should be excluded or driven from our 
courts and our armies !”” 


Is cannot be too mucla regretted that 
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such opinions have been pronounced by 
such eminent authorities, and while mo- 
dern publications are industrious in propa- 
gating opinions so injurious to such a vast 
mass of our fellow subjects, comprehend- 
ing not less than a fourth of the population 
of the United Kingdom, I feel it my duty 
on the present, as | have also on a former 
occasion, to oppose to them the contrasted 
sentiments of other prelates, not less emi- 
nent for their talents and devotion to the 
interests of the establishment. Indeed, so 
little influenced by such prejudices was 
archbishop Wake, that he scruples not to 
avow in that correspondence with Mon- 
sieur Dupin, that, “ in the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, as explained by him, 
there was no great diflerence of opinion 
between them ;—still less as to ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and in fundamental prin- 
ciples, whether of doctrine or discipline, 
they scarcely differed at all,” or, in his 
own words—‘ In dogmatibus, pro ut a te 
‘ candidé proponuntur, non admodum dis- 
‘sentimus; in regimine  ecclesiastica, 
‘minus; in fundamentalibus seu doc- 
‘ trinam, seu disciplinam spectes, vix om- 
‘ nino.’ 

Such was the opinion gravely and deli- 
berately expressed, by one of the soundest 
of our theologians, and one of the brightest 
ornaments of our Church; but what is of 
more importance for parliament and the 
public to ascertain, in the present view of 
the question, is the real state of Catholic 
principles, as applicable to the integrity 
of their allegiance,—and whether the de- 
clarations so repeatedly made by Catho- 
lics, be, in fact, strictly conformable to the 
tenets of the doctrine, and essential dis- 
cipline of their Church. 

But, says the Catholic—Do we not ab- 
jure, on oath, all those obnoxious tenets 
which are imputed to us?—The answer 
will probably be given, as it has been but 
too often given, “ Yes, you swear indeed, 
but the dispensing power in the estimation 
of your Church will relieve you from the 
moral responsibility of your oath!” Such, 
however, I am persuaded, would not, nor 
could be the answer; if that body of evi- 
dence were to be Jaid before the public, 
which would unquestionably appear on 
the report of such a committee, as I have 
so often, and so earnestly pressed upon the 
consideration of the House, namely, a 
select committee, constituted with the 
usual powers and latitude of investigation. 
Such a report would shew to the country 
the basis on which parliament proposed to 
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posed act of the senate, until the day im- 
mediately preceding that upon which the 
address was voted. 

That the apprehensions of many mem- 
bers of those learned bodies had been 
greatly excited in disfavour of the object 
of the petitioners was but too evident, and 
the effects also of those apprehensions had 
extended very widely. Diocesan charges 
of some prelates of the establishment, dis- 
courses from the pulpit, and the daily 
emanations from the press, adverse to their 
cause, have all contribated to keep alive 
the influence of antiquated prejudices, 
though resisted by other prelates and di- 
vines of the most eminent talents and 
learning, whose attachment to the na- 
tional Church is above suspicion. Much, 
however, as that influence, in the extent 
of its operation, is to be lamented, it 
certainly ought so far to be respected, as 
to prompt us to direct every effort to in- 
form the judgment of those who have 
viewed the question through the preju- 
dices of so many centuries, and at any 
rate, to avoid precipitation in a measure 
which involves so considerable a departure 
from the policy of our ancestors. No 
man can look forward more confidently 
than myself, to those constitutional be- 
nefits the state would derive from ulti- 
mate concessions ; but no man can depre- 
cate those concessions, more than myself, 
if unaccompanied with such securities as 
may satisfy the minds of the most timid, in 
a rational view of their nature and extent. 

When the question is roundly and con- 
cisely put, and the answer given, that a 
repeal of every act of restriction, with un- 
limited concession, is that which is de- 
manded ; alarm is naturally excited, and 
we are disposed to ask—whether the pe- 
titioners really mean that no_ barriers 
should be opposed to the possible encroach- 
ment of a foreign jurisdiction? From the 
period of the conquest, at least, our Catho- 
lic ancestors did think it incumbent upon 
them to provide such guards; and such 
has invariably been the course adopted 
by every other state. No rational objec- 
tion can, in a dispassionate view, be 
made against placing the Catholic subject 
on the same footing as he stood, anterior 
to the Reformation, with respect to every 
essential civil privilege, reserving to the 
state that unquestionable security for its 
establishment, which it never can consis- 
tently relinquish. 

It is a matter of interesting and even 
entertaining research to look back to the 
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pages of our own history as connected with 
this subject ; when our Catholic ancestors, 
animated with the jealous spirit of enlight. 
ened patriotism, secured their freedom, by 
raising at once a barrier against the en- 
croachments of the crown and of the tiara, 
Nor indeed, were the sovereigns of those 
days (with very few exceptions) more dis. 
posed to submit themselves to the papal 
yoke, than their descendants of the present 
hour. 

The historian of William the Conqueror 
records bis resistance against the assump. 
tion of Gregory VII.—the most. enter. 
prising of the ancient pontiffs, in extend- 
ing the temporal influence of the see of 
Rome,—who, with the demand of what 
is termed Peter-pence, insisted also upon 
homage for the crown of England. The 
answer of William is on record. «Of 
these demands,” says he, * one I have 
granted; the other refused; homage I 
would not, nor willI do; for I did not 
promise it myself, nor can I learn that it 
was ever done by my predecessors.” 

A requisition was also made of Edward 
the First by Pope Boniface VIII. that he 
should desist from his expedition against 
Scotland, as the Pope claimed it as a fief 
of the Church; the king submitted the 
Papal demands to the English barons, who 
resisted the interference of the Pope with 
the stout independence of the true Eng- 
lish character. “ Our lord the King”’ (say 
they to the Pope) “ shall not plead before 
you, nor submit to any trial or enquiry, 
or send messengers to your court ; espe- 
cially as such proceedings would be in 
manifest disinherison of the rights of the 
crown of England, and the royal dignity ; 
the evident subversion of the sovereignty 
of the kingdom, and the prejudice of the 
liberties, customs and laws, which we have 
inherited from our fathers; to the obser- 
vance and defence of which we are bound 
by our oaths, and, with the assistance of 
God, will defend, with all our strength.” 
—Such was the language beld by English 
Catholics to a Pope, when Papal influence 
was in its zenith, 

We find also that William of Gainsbo- 
rough, bishop of Worcester, in 1302, was 
fined a thousand marks by the king for 
receiving a bull of institution from the 
Pope, which committed him to the charge 
of the temporalities as well as the spl- 
ritualities of his bishopric, and was com- 
pelled publicly to renounce the obnoxious 
clause, and to declare that he held the 
temporalities of none but the king. 
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The memorable circumstances, atten- 
dant on the promotion of cardinal Adrian 
by Henry 7, to the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, are not to be passed over in this 
part of the enquiry. ‘The cardinal was 
then at Rome, and the king named the bi- 
shop of Worcester, the dean of St. Pauls, 
and Hugh Young, professor of divinity, to 
receive from the cardinal an abjuration of 
every pretension of the Pope that could 
constructively militate against the preroga- 
tives of the crown, or the independence of 
the state.—‘* I renounce, says he, all and 
every word, clause and sentence in the 
apostolic bulles directed to me concerning 
my aforesaid bishopric, which are preju- 
dicial to my sovereign lord the king, or 
his heirs, or the rights, customs and pre- 
rogatives of the kingdom.” This oath was 
administered to the cardinal at the very 
foot, as it may be said, of the pontifical 
throne. 

{Sir J. H. then adyerted to various do- 
cuments recognizing the antiquity of Ca- 
tholic allegiance subsequent to the Refor- 
mation, referring to Dodd’s History of the 
Church and other authors. He also no- 
ticed the adverse opinions of prelates of 
ihe establishment; those of bishop Bar- 
rington, of bishop Sparke, and of bishop 
Huntingford, and opposed to them the 
contrasted sentiments of bishop Watson, of 
bishop Horsley, of bishop Law, and of 
bishop Bathurst, who in their speeches in 
parliament, or in charges to their clergy, 
had borne the most honourable testimony 
to Catholic loyalty, and most of them 
contended in favour of their admission to 
the full benefits of the constitution.] The 
speeches of bishop Bathurst in 180] and 
1811, are of particular interest: in the 
latter speech that liberal and enlightened 
prelate has referred to the interesting cor- 
respondence between archbishop Wake, 
and the ecclesiastical historian Dupin. 
The attachment of the archbishop to the 
Church of England, had been never ques- 
tioned, (as bishop Bathurst observed,) yet 
he shrinks not from the candid exposition 
. of his Catholic correspondent in stating 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Rome ; still less does he arraign her 
doctrines as pregnant with « idolatry, and 
blasphemy, and sacrilege ;” nor the Ca- 
tholics themselves who hold the “ confes- 
sion of the council of Trent, as enemies of 
all laws, divine and human, and such as 
should be excluded or driven from our 
courts and our armies !”’ 

It cannot be too mucly regretted that 
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such opinions have been pronounced by 
such eminent authorities, and while mo- 
dern publications are industrious in propa- 
gating opinions so injurious to such a vast 
mass of our fellow subjects, comprehend- 
ing not less than a fourth of the population 
of the United Kingdom, I feel it my duty 
on the present, as 1 have also on a former 
occasion, to oppose to them the contrasted 
sentiments of other prelates, not less emi- 
nent for their talents and devotion to the 
interests of the establishment. Indeed, so 
little influenced by such prejudices was 
archbishop Wake, that he scruples not to 
avow in that correspondence with Mon- 
sieur Dupin, that, “ in the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, as explained by him, 
there was no great diflerence of opinion 
between them ;—still less as to ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and in fundamental prin- 
ciples, whether of doctrine or discipline, 
they scarcely differed at all,” or, in his 
own words—‘ In dogmatibus, pro ut a te 
‘ candidé proponuntur, non admodum dis- 
‘sentimus; in regimine  ecclesiastica, 
‘minus; in fundamentalibus seu doc- 
‘ trinam, seu disciplinam spectes, vix om- 
‘ nino.’ 

Such was the opinion gravely and deli- 
berately expressed, by one of the soundest 
of our theologians, and one of the brightest 
ornaments of our Church; but what is of 
more importance for parliament and the 
public to ascertain, in the present view of 
the question, is the real state of Catholic 
principles, as applicable to the integrity 
of their allegiance,—and whether the de- 
clarations so repeatedly made by Catho- 
lics, be, in fact, strictly conformable to the 
tenets of the doctrine, and essential dis- 
cipline of their Church. 

But, says the Catholic—Do we not ab- 
jure, on oath, all those obnoxious tenets 
which are imputed to us?—The answer 
will probably be given, as it has been but 
too often given, “ Yes, you swear indeed, 
but the dispensing power in the estimation 
of your Church will relieve you from the 
moral responsibility of your oath!” Such, 
however, I am persuaded, would not, nor 
could be the answer; if that body of evi- 
dence were to be Jaid before the public, 
which would unquestionably appear on 
the report of such a committee, as I have 
so often, and so earnestly pressed upon the 
consideration of the House, namely, a 
select committee, constituted with the 
usual powers and latitude of investigation. 
Such a report would shew to the country 
the basis on which parliament proposed to 
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legislate. How often and how benefi- 
cially are such elucidatory reports cir- 
culated for the like purpose, even upon 
ordinary occasions? And where can there 
be found an object so seriously demanding 
such an exposition, under all the circum- 
stances, as that great object, at present, 
before the House. Need I say that it in- 
volves a most striking and material de- 
parture from a policy which has been the 
received policy for ages ; and the negative 
side of the question, it must be admitted, 
is in unison with our earliest prejudices, 
prejudices sincerely admitted, and with 
difficulty to be eradicated. ‘The mere act 
of legislation, however great the parlia- 
mentary majorities with whica it may be 
carried, will still be comparatively unsub- 
stantial, till hailed by the according pub- 
lic voice, enfranchised from its prejudices. 
The human mind is not so readily libe- 
ralized as civil franchises can be extended 
by the mere act of legislation. ‘The Ca- 
tholic would soon see and impressively 
feel the justice and prudence attached to 
such an intervening course as that pro- 
posed. At every step, his political cha- 
racter would brighten, and every hour 
would give new strength to his cause. 
In a word, he would become convinced 
that the great object in view was cordially 
to bind the Catholic to the member of the 
establishment, by the reciprocal “ ties of 
affection” as well as’* of interest,’’ ties, 
such as the legislature has recognized to 
be the paramount principle in the laws 
hitherto modified or abrogated on this 
subject: And in the full spirit of that 
principle it is that I shall give my most 
cordial assent to the preliminary and ne- 
cessary step, comprehended in the motion 
of my right hon. friend. 


Mr. W. Bankes.—I should be as much 
overrating my Own powers as_ under- 
valuing the time of this House, if I were 
to pretend to expatiate over that wide ex- 
tent, or to wind through that intricate 
labyrinth of topics that have from time to 
time been discussed, as part of the present 
question ; or if, after it has passed so re- 
peatedly under discussion, and through 
the hands of such men, I could hope to set 
it in any new point of view. But happily 
for me (I may perhaps say happily for all 
who take part in it,) the field of argument 
lies before us contracted and retrenched, 
it has shrunk into a narrower basis, its 
boundaries have been defined, and its de- 
fenceless outposts abandoned, There are 
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now but few minds in which this measure 
confounds itself with a toleration of te. 
ligious exercise, and as few voices that are 
raised to urge it as a claim of natural pa- 
ramount right. 

I stay not a moment therefore to de. 
mons'rate how fully that toleration is en. 
joyed, how necessary I deem it that it 
should be, how much I rejoice that it js, 
Still less will I stay to advert tothe glaring 
inconsistency of talking of the natural 
rights of citizens, it is the coupling of 
terms which are in plain opposition to 
each other, that of a citizen being purely 
an artificial relation: what may be the 
rights of man in a savage and unsocial 
state concerns us not: he who talks of 
civil rights can mean no more than what 
the laws and constitution of the state do 
actually recognize, or, consistent with its 
security and well being, might admit, 
But I have done with this. These are 
positions which, in the heat of argumen. 
tative contention, were seized on for their 
loftiness, they have been isolated and un- 
tenable, and are abandoned. Stripped of 
the martyr brightness of persecuted faith, 
stripped of the tragic mask of outraged 
humanity, the question has at last ap- 
proached us in its own proper character, 
in the simple quiet form of a question of 
state expediency. We have heard it in 
the thunder and in-the whirlwind, and 
here at last is the still small voice! 

This warning voice appeals not to our 
compassion, not to our remorse, not to our 
piety, but to our terrors and our sense of 
danger. To this altar we are to fly for 
our own security ; this we are to embrace 
that we may escape: it is to be our pal- 
ladium ; and, like Constantine we are to 
conquer under the sign of the cross. How: 
it is said, in times of peril and difficulty 
like these, how! when every wind under 
heaven is driving upon us, shall we leave 
some of the main timbers of our fabric 
unfastened, to vibrate with every gust; 
perhaps to crush ail in their separation! 
When the world stands arrayed against us, 
shall we not strive to be united at home, 
to stifle all animosities, and heal all di- 
visions? Most assuredly. I do more than 
admit its truth, I feel and J urge its neces 
sity. It is this very consideration led me 
to weigh this question the more attentively, 
it is this very consideration that has de- 
cided me inopposing it. With this ardent 
desire of unanimity, is it possible that I 
can accede to a measure which seems 
sow the seed of new struggles and new 
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rivalships, from which I can augur nothing 
but tumult and ferment inthe outset, and 
intrigues and jealousies to all aftertimes. 
It is this I deduce from the experience of 
all history, and anticipate the future from 
the retrospect of the past. But we are 
told that times are changed. What! so 
changed and so disordered that none of 
this experience will apply ? Then I will 
ask, are these disordered times, times for 
experiments that are doubtful, and inno- 
vations that are sudden ? 

Is this a time to turn state alchymists, 
to tamper with the crucible, and to mingle 
ingredients which in their combination 
may explode? 

Four millions; it is urged! “ Four mil- 
lions,” is repeatedly dinned into our ears, 
as if this were per se an irrefragable argu- 
ment for this concession. Now let those 
hon. gentlemen remember that if, on the 
one hand, this may seem to enforce the 
expediency, so on the other, in a like pro- 
portion, it must increase the hazard ; and 
as I am not surprised that those who advo- 
cate this cause fee] encouragement from 
those numbers, so let not them be surprised 
ifto him who discerns in it the sources of 
mischief, it appears just by so much the 
more formidable. The intimidation may 
work in opposite directions, if it daunt 
them from refusing, so it may daunt us 
from conceding this power. It is a sword 
that has two edges ; it is a celour that will 
tint and heighten either sketch. 

For my own part, I would to heaven I 
could think it safe to grant their Petition ; 
and this not so much an incitement as a 
recompense ! We hear that our fleets and 
our armies are full of these brave Irish, 
and it is this makes me grieve to reject 
their prayer. It is because they are brave 
and they are loyal; it is beca¢se in spite 
of their disqualification, we have their 
services; it-is because, at this moment, I 
am contemplating them, covered with 
wounds and with laurels, around the walls 
of Badajoz, that I would fain have seen 
them in the enjoyment of their heart’s de- 
sire; and this without diminishing the 
grace of the boon by proving to how very 
few any real sensible benefit could result. 
It is true, they are brave, and they are 
loyal. But are they above ‘the ordinary 
passions and interests of human nature ? 
Are they not men? Will they not act as 
allother men have done in parallel cases ? 
Itis notorious that there is a superior de- 
gree of zeal and of activity, and a firmer 
Principle of co-operation in all smaller 
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bodies whatever, as distinguished from the 
community at large; and this is found to 
obtain the more where a religious differ- 
ence constitutes the line of separation. 

But, for the present, I will wave this 
last circumstance, and consider this body 
with whom we have to treat, simp!y as a 
numerous class of subjects who have views 
and interests in common, who are ac- 
customed to think and act collectively, 
who are recognized as a distinct party, 
and peculiarly so embodied and organized 
at the present time. So far, in this view, 
from imputing any peculiar malignity, it 
is rather in the social virtues themselves 
that I trace a source of mischief; in gra- 
titude and fraternal fidelity. 

Now, can it be supposed that men thus 
long accustomed to act in concert, em- 
barked in one common cause, brothers in 
debate, brothers in risk and in perse- 
verance, in the very hour too when they 
receive the accomplishment of their wishes, 
in the hour when their hearts are full, and 
when success has shewn them the strength 
of their co-operation, is it to be believed 
that they (the badge of whose league, let 
us remeinber, emancipation will not super- 
sede, nor oblivion wear away,) will, so 
soon as the pasture is opened to them, mix 
indiscriminately with the herd ? Will they 
become one with the mass of the people, 
and drop as water to water? Will they 
not continue to feel asa party? Will not 
the chords of their passions vibrate in 
unison? Will they not be perpetually 
dreaming that they are favoured or dis- 
countenanced as Catholics are advanced 
or passed over? Will it be matter of in- 
difference whether one of themselves or 
any other be selected? More especially 
let us consider the lower orders. What 
exaggeration have they not heard of the 
importance of this acquisition ? What ex- 
pectations have they not formed? They 
have been taught to estimate the greatness 
of the boon by the measure of their own 
importunity. For my own part, I cannot 
conceive but that it would be ground of 
murmur and complaint, if they do not 
themselves discover some sensible benefit, 
But how, if it should so happen, that none 
of their whole body be called into im- 
mediate notice? Isit the part of a mul- 
titude to consider that (however numerous) 
yet bearing but a small proportion to the 
nation at large, the lot can but seldom be 
expected to fall amongst them? No; 
they will look to their ownnumbers; they 
will reflect upon the four millions, and (as 
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seems to be much the fashion upon that 
side of the question,) they will forget the 
eleven. But they will sit down satisfied 
that they have nothing more to claim. 
Will they? What! have they none 
amongst them upon whom their eyes will 
more particularly be fixed? Will they 
not be fixed upon those chosen leaders 
whom they have long supported and 
obeyed, whose names and services are fa- 
miliar to them all, whom in gratitude, in 
allegiance almost, they must feel them- 
selves bound to advance, and whose exalt- 
ation must appear their own ? 

We know how much every faction is 
disposed to magnify its leaders, and most 
of all a struggling faction; ultimate suc- 
cess is not likely to diminish this high- 
conceived opinion. Then surely it will 
be matter of astonishment to those who 
think they have among them the most qua- 
lified and the most worthy, the most able 
and the most eloquent, should the door 
stand open, and yet upon looking in they 
should behold no brother Catholic wel- 
comed into power. And will not this 
astonishment turn to suspicion and disgust 
and resentment? Yes, it will turn, and 
will turn the most upon those who have 
laboured to encourage the delusion. For 
at present this measure seems only likely 
to take effect in the case of those gentle- 
men coming into office, who (if we may 
judge from recent circumstances,) are the 
most desirous to have it all to themselves. 
And in that case they will soon discover 
their ignorance of human nature, if they 
have conceived that such a multitude has 
been for years exerting all its strength for 
the attainment of a bare remote possibility, 
without any one definite expectation of 
substantial advantage. Let them congra- 
tulate themselves if, fora time at least, the 
ebb of their Catholic popularity is delayed. 
For, let the million, (which is most unlike- 
ly) be never so fickle, never so forgetful of 
its leaders, will those leaders be as forget- 
ful of the million? Will they for ever 
hush the call that could awaken them, and 
the signal that could bring them together ? 
Such power is too tempting to be always 
resisted. Such power is too great to be 
willingly put into the hands of any man. 
And influence founded on the gratitude 
and regard of thousands, who’could throw 
aside ? 

It is in this view that the present mo- 
ment seems to me so peculiarly inexpe- 
dient; now that the ties of fellowship 
have been drawn so close amonz the Catho- 
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lics, now that they are enrolled in a sort 
of congress or convention, now that the 

are so so systematically combined, and 
have so readily the means of keeping up a 
communication and understanding amongst 
themselves; at such a moment | say it jg 
most unsafe to set the seal of success to 
the bond of unity. Do what you will, at 
such a time, to amalgamate this faction, it 
will not crumble into mere individuals, it 
will not melt into the mass of the people, 
Be the country at never so low an ebb, 
such a replenishment is hazardous ; it will 
but pass as the Rhone does through the 
Lake of Geneva, without mingling its 
waters; it will not indeed taint the purity; 
it may extend the surface, it may raise the 
level, it may deepen the shallows ; but 
will it introduce no cross current? Will 
it slumber in the still calm bosom of the 
lake, and forget its homage and tribute to 
the ocean? 

But it is a party, now you say it is; and 
I think I have proved that if its object be 
attained, it is likely to continue so ; butit 
is “how a party without power, and it is 
then to be a party with power; here is 
the distinction. Ido not say it will neces 
sarily abuse this power, but I ask is sucha 
body nothing thrown in the lump into the 
one scale or into the other? Nothing for 
the spirit and intrigue of party to work 
upon? May not times come when, on the 
one side or the other, they will bid high for 
such asupport? May there not be those 
who would be for keeping such a body in 
good humour upon any terms? What 
fatal concessions then may it not be a 
least in their power to extort from a de 
clining minister or an eager opposition? 
And all this, let us remember, howevet 
eventually pernicious to the state, how: 
ever fatal iff the very outset to our Church 
establishment, in a cause which, besides 
that it is their inclination and their in 
terest, it is in them virtue, it is piety t 
advance, 

For Jet us now consider a little more 
closely, what is the badge and link of a 
sociation that is to hold this body together, 
what this characteristic which no consol 


dation with the community at large cal 


do away. It is a peculiarity of religion 
What does this not promise of perpetuity! 
What not of zeal and of courage to the 
cause ? 

When I add that it is the Popish reli 
gion, does nothing more occur to us? } 
is not the mass; it is not the eucharist; # 
is not the inyocation of saints and angels} 
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it is not the solemn requiem for the dead. 
These have neither my hatred nor ~ ri- 
dicule: I venerate their antiquity, I re- 
spect their imposing sublimity; for my 
own part, I would not be ashamed, though 
fav soul were lifted with the stream of 
their incense, or though I put up a prayer 
at the sound of the passing-bell. Not all 
these gorgeous superstitions could dispose 
me to acquiesce in their exclusion: not all 
these did actually induce our wiser ances- 
tors to exclude them. I would no more 
fear a man, simply because he adored the 
Virgin Mary, than, on the other hand, I 
would have formerly feared a Puritan, 
simply because he sickened at an organ, 
or a surplice. 

No, Sir: it is, because the keys of hea- 
yen were made to unlock every thing 
that is valuable upon earth; it is because 
the tiara is too much made up of terres- 
trial crowns; and the priestcraft,.(as is 
somewhere well said) has what Archimedes 
wanted, another world to fix its éngines 

n,and so can do what: it will-with this. 
It is not that the Romish religion is dan- 
gerous, is hostile to all civil government. 
(Wheever maintained so absurd a posi- 
tion?) To some forms of civil govern- 
ment, to monarchy, even to absolute mo- 
narchy itis favourable: but it must be a 
Catholic monarchy ; it is dangerous, it is 
hostile to every other. Itis said, even to 
a proverb, of the element fire, that it is “a 
good servant and a bad master ;” now the 
very converse is true of Popery ; where it 
has the ascendancy, nothing is to be ap- 
prehended from it to the state, where it 
has not, it is to be dreaded and guarded 
against. 

Iwill not go through the detail of these 
doctrines and maxims, which have so full y> 
at different times, been exhibited to this 
House, and which, in fact, a very moderate 
acquaintance with history must have forced 
upon every man’s attention; I forbear it, 
because it is superfluous, and I forbear it 
from inclination; I-am not for visiting 
upon this generation all the usurpation 
and iniquities of their forefathers, I would 
not: advert to this to render them ob- 
Noxious, but ourselves secure. I am not 
for using retaliation, but I am for using 
experience. 

Now Iam aware, Sir, that these doc- 
ttines and maxims have been solemnly dis- 
claimed, I am ready to admit they have 
been disclaimed at the very fountain-head, 
by those from whom such a disclaimer 
Comes with the most authenticity and’ the 

(VOL. XXIL ) 





most weight. But upon examining the 
‘enor of those documents, and more espe- 
cially the most explicit and valuable of 
them: all (Pope Pius’s letter) we shall find 
little reason to be satisfied. They deny 
and they disclaim too much. It is not 
« that their Church does not, at this day, 
hold such and such doctrines, but that it 
never did, it is not that their Church 
does not arrogate to itself such and such 
powers now, but that it never did.” Now 
will history bear them out in this? Will 
their own councils and decrees bear them 
out? In this view it is not only as to ve- 
racity, that the whole statement becomes 
suspicious. 

But, though the assertion be correct, 
what do we gain from the protestations of 
a Church whose practice has been so sys- 
tematically at variance with its avowed 
principles? for really is it possible that 
we can look upon the successive and pro- 
gressive usurpations (I might almost have 
said lives) of such a series of Popes, as mere 
exceptions and carnal deviations from the 
established tenets of their own Church, 
and with all their infallibility too? It is 
true, that the maxims are disowned, but 
in disowning them no change whatever is 
professed. It isstill 


“ The milk-white hind unspotted and un- 
changed.” 


What then is to secure us? We can look 
back and see what was her conduct in 
former ages, and when we look forward, 
what shall assure us that it shal] not recur? 
What, but the want of inclination! A 
poor security !—-Not the want of power 
and of opportunity, for these we are at once 
to concede; and to concede, because 
though their tenets remain identically 
the same, we are told their practice is re- 
formed ever since these have been in pre- 
caution withheld ! 

Not that I am one of those who are for 
calling up this apparition in all the terrors 
with which darkness has invested it, I am 
ready to grant that these horrors of fire 
and blood, these plots and persecutions, 
these engines of excommunication and in- 
tolerance, have come down to us greatly 
heightened by bigotry and prejudice; but 
I may say in the lines which were origi- 
nally written of a Popish plot, 

Some truth there was, though dash’d and 

brew’d with lies, 

To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise: 

Succeeding times did equal folly call, 

Believing nothing, or believing all, 

(3 F) 
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If I am asked whether, for my own 
part, I do not really believe, that these 
baneful influences are wearing out of 
themselves, I answer, I certainly do: if I 
did not, I should think that we had already 
conceded a great deal too much; for I 
never can suppose that our ancestors im- 
posed these then novel restrictions with- 
out experience of their necessity : we 
have granted more than many successive 
ages have thought it prudent to grant ; let 
us remember, if the Catholics have 
changed their spirit, so have we changed 
their condition ; if they have thrown aside 
their weapons, so have we laid aside our 
armour. Let any one compare the pre- 
sent condition of Papists, with that in 
which they stood at the beginning of the 
_ present reign ; and I think he cannot but 
admit that, let their temper be never so 
much improved, concession has at the 
least kept pace with that improvement— 
and so it should be. 

But let us not be too precipitate ; let 
this proportion still be observed and gra- 
duated. Whilst a spark of this fire re- 
mains, there is risk; and Jet us bear in 
mind too, that at this moment the eagles 
of France gripe in their talons the thun- 
‘ders of the Vatican. But when at last, 


(and pray Heaven that day be’not far dis- 


tant) these baneful influences, these ob- 
noxious principles shall be wholly gone 
and vanished, as though they had never 
been, then none will more rejoice than I 
shall to see Catholic and Protestant all 
upon one footing. But, alas! That day is \ 
still in the womb of time; these are not 
yet wholly gone and vanished; from 
their own writings I could prove it, from 
their practice I could prove it, nay, if 
there were no other, I would need to look 
to no other proof than their refusal of the 
Veto!. 

Now I have mentioned the Veto, I 
would say a few words upon the subject 
of securities, without which I must confess 
I can look to no change of times and cir- 
cumstances under which I could accede to 
this measure. Even upon the other side 
of the House a colour of some security is 
still held out, though in the same breath 
so much is thrown in about uselessness, 
and futility, and jnadequacy to answer any 
purpose, that if we may found any con- 
jecture, or form any probable estimate of 
what this particular project is from their 
general language, one would not be dis- 
posed to expect any thing very substantial 
or satisfactory, (if even in point of fact 
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there is any project at all). I say conjec. 
ture; (without offence I say it) for what 
other ground have we to go upon? We 
are to pledge ourselves to the measure be. 
fore the terms are disclosed. One suspects 
a buyer of no great liberality who is 
ashamed to name his offer. It is an odd 
sort of a bargain, where the receiver is to 
be paid in full, and afterwards trusted to 
for anabatement. Here we are to set our 
hands to a bond, in which (what is most 
material) the amount of the sum, and the 
nature of the security, is to be left blank! 
would any creature upon earth treat upon 
such terms ? 

Are Catholic dealings to be as contrary 
to our reason as Catholic mysteries, and 
are we to dispute neither one nor the 
other, because they are above our com- 
prehension? But we are told, in particular 
with respect to the Veto, that there wasa 
time when we might have had it; that 
that time is passed ; that we must con 
cede more in proportion as we have 
deferred longer.. What! is there a sort 
of compound interest gathering upon 
these claims? Are they like the Sybil, the 
oftener rejected, the higher in their de 
mand ? 

In the present state of things there mut 
be no preliminaries ; the offer must be al- 
together upon the part of parliament, the 
Catholics will make none ! Perhaps there 
may be some prudence in this, since offers 
have come of late to be considered matters 
of insult and of aggression. But really 
in any other times, I should not have 
thought it unbecoming a petitioner to be 
explicit. Let us attend to the reason that 
is assigned for this reserve; their terms 
are to be kept secret, because they would 
else be picked and pulled to pieces, and 
cried down upon this side of the House 
Are they then never to be examined and 
weighed at all? Surely, if they ever are, 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, feeling 9 
conscious that these securities are so very 
unsatisfactory, and certain to be rejected, 
must see in common with the rest of the 
House, that it is better this should take 
place in an earlier stage than one more 
advanced. Besides, that it would be 80 
much a handsomer mode of dealing, both 
by the Catholic body, and by the parliz 
ment. Can any thing be conceived more 
productive of ij] humour and disgust, more 
likely to. bring things to an ill issue, than 
to hold out the full expectation, and then, 
from the insufficiency of the security, be 
obliged to retract ¢ 
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Do not those hon. gentlemen know 
what clamour and irritation arise from 
baffled expectation? Alas! they do know 
it. They know it, and are not ashamed to 
urge this clamour and irritation as argu- 
ments for immediate concession. Their 
speeches are full of the peculiar state of 
disappointment that presses on the Catho- 
lic body at the present moment, they can 
magnify its bitterness, and enlarge pathe- 
tically upon its frightful consequences. 
And whom have they to thank for this : 
whom but themselves? Thinking, as doubt- 
less they do, the cause they have espoused 
arightful one, it doesthem honour toespouse 
it, to urge it, to persevere in it: but is itjus- 
tifiable to resort to this, to raise expecta- 
tion to make a handle of disappointment ? 
What they held out in prospect, no doubt, 
they believed at the time : but, be this as 
it may, why, hold it out at all? What 
possible good could it do; Instead of 
quieting, it has quite a contrary effect : 
does not anticipation increase impatience 
andrestlessness? Doesnotlong expectancy 
make a boon come, if granted, with the 
less grace; and if refused, with the more 
aggravation ? And those hon. gentlemen in 
particular, who are so alive to the terrors 
of popular disappointment; are they so 
prophetic that they can venture to pledge 
futurity? Do they not know that what 
the multitude Iooks to, it looks to abso- 
lutely ?. Amid all the chances and revolu- 
tions of human events, could they imagine 
nothing that could revoke or modify this 
ill timed declaration ? No change of times 
and temper, none of policy and expedi- 
ency? To some of them I should have 
thought a change of mind would not have 
appeared so very astonishing: lord Gren- 
ville could certainly have suggested, that 
such a thing was not out of the course of 
human events. 

' How they may excuse this to their own 
tonsciences, how to the illustrious per- 
sonage, whose confidence they boasted, I 
know not. But really when they gravely 
advert to this clamour and irritation, so 
excited, as a ground of concession, it is 
carrying the maxim of prophecy working 
its own completion a little too far. As 
well might aman be called upon to give up 

ls estate, because some soothsayer, by I 
know not what prognostics, had raised 
hopes of it in another, 

_ And surely, if mere clamour and irrita- 
tion are to be urged on the one hand, as 
teasons for accelerating this measure, it is 
Wise, at least, to look if there is no clamour 





and irritation on the other, which ought 
in prudence to retard it. I will appeal to all 
those whom the magnitude and importance 
of this question has drawn together from 
their retirement in distant counties, from 
among the “ sons of their people,” from 
those opportunities of commerce and com- 
munication with the middle and lower 
classes, which the habits of a populous city 
‘preclude.—Is there not a feeling trem- 
blingly alive upon these subjects? Yes, 
we know that the electric matter is abread, 
we have heard faint thunders growling in 
the stillness of the evening; and have 
seen the lambent flashes in the distance : 
shall we choose such a moment as this to 
set the spire upon this fabric? such a 
moment to carry its exaltation into the 
clouds, and to call down the mad fury of 
the tempest into its very foundations? 
If there is nothing in this to intimidate us, 
there is something at least to make us 
pause, and be doubly sure that we are inthe 
right. We are the representatives of the 
nation, and let us reflect that, should this 
measure in the end prove detrimental, we 
shall not have the consolation that we were 
urged to it by the sense of the country, 
and that if in error, we were but in the 
error of the people. 

I know what I shall hear vociferated in 
return to this. The Popery cry: the 
dreadful, the atrocious Popery cry! and 
with what grace from those benches? 
Have those gentlemen raised no cry? 
Have they never played upon the passions 
and prejudices of the people? Let Ireland 
tell. Let their discussions in this House 
bear witness, Let that hecatomb of parch- 
ment skins upon our table bear record ! 
And where, we have been triumphantly 
asked by the hon. member who opened 
this debate, are our counter-petitions, 
where our columns of signatures to be set 
off against these? 

I will point to two only : in themselves 
a host. I will shew him the two univer- 
sities of this land raising their voice 
against this measure. ‘ Nos duo turba 
sumus.” The only two bodies in the 
kingdom perhaps, upon which a popular 
vulgar cry cannot be supposed. to have 
any influence. And this august pair alone 
stands forth! What is the inference? 
When science, when meditation have 
stepped forward from their calm retreat, 
who will believe. that in sucha cause the 
acclamation of the multitude could not 
have been stirred up? that ignorance and 
prejudice could not have been roused to 
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utterance? "No, Sir, it is not to tavern 
meetings, net to club politics that we have 
resorted. In point of industry and as- 
siduity we must confess that others have 
gone far beyond us. The cry. is all their 
own. It is theirs to observe the profitable 
practice of physicians, they have a patient 
in hand, and they will not withdraw the 
application long enough for the sore to 
heal, or the fever of irritation to subside. 

In point of fact, if the English peasant 
dreads he knows not what, under the name 
of Popery, so the Irish peasant importunes 
he knows not what under the name of 
emancipation: the one dreams that he has 
all to fear, and the other, that he has all to 
obtain. Perhaps I have dwelt too long 
upon this comparison; but it is neither 
with a view to recriminate nor to palliate, 
neither to accuse nor to commend. Ido 
not enquire how much of these opposite 
cries is imputable to circumstances, and 
how much to persons; nor how much 
culpability may attach to either. 

But at least, in my view of the subject, 
I may infer jointly from both, that we 
cannot be so sure that divisions and ani- 
mosities will be put an end to by this 
measure, that all this strength and una- 
nimity will be gained to the country. I 
may at least infer jointly from both, that 
however times may have changed, man- 
kind is still the same; and not so altered 
as to render all experience useless, and 
all retrospection absurd. 


Lord Binning.—Mr. Speaker, the hon. 
galas who has just sat down, has in- 
ormed us, that this important question is 
reduced within a very narrow compass ; 
I did therefore expect, that he would have 
confined his observations within the limits 
that he himself had pointed out, and that 
he would not have expatiated as he has 
done in the wide field of theological dis- 
cussion. He has informed us that some of 
those outposts which in arguing this ques- 
tion, gentlemen had formerly been so 
fond of defending, have long since been 
abandoned, and that the supporters of the 
Catholic claims deserting their untenable 
positions, must now descend into the plain 
and contend with their opponents on the 
narrower basis of political expediency. I 
am ready to accept the challenge, to meet 
him in the combat on his own terms, and 
to consider this as a political question. 
- As ta the question of natural right, one 
of the out-posts to which he has alluded, I 
entirely concur with him that it cannot be 
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defended. With regard to the other, the 
defence of the Catholic claims on the 
principle of toleration, the hon. gentle. 
man must pardon me if I cannot agree to 
abandon as untenable, that ground which 
Ithink it so easy and so important to 
maintain. . 

I will not, however, enter into a dispute 
with him about the meaning of words, | 
will content myself with stating at the 
outset, that I use the word toleration in 
the sense which has been always put upon 
it by those who have argued in support of 
the Catholic Petitions. I use that word 
not ia its narrow and confined sense of 
mere endurance and protection, but as 
implying in its more broad and liberal in. 
terpretation, a full and entire participation 
in all the benefits of the constitution; 
namely eligibility to sit in parliament, and 
the faculty (without reference to a man’s 
religious opinions) of rising in the state, or 
in the profession ta which he may belong,, 
as high as his talents, his interest, or his 
services, can carry him. 

In all the debates which I have heard 
upon this question, it is a principle that 
has been most zealously asserted by the 
friends of the Catholic claims, that a com- 
plete and unlimited toleration ought tobe 
extended to ali classes and descriptions of 
men in a free country, unless when serious 
apprehensions are entertained that sucha 
state of things will be productive of danger 
to the religious and political establishments 
of the land, or to the civil liberties of the 
majority of the people. I have been al: 
ways happy to find that this principle has 
been no less readily admitted on this side 
of the House, and even by my right hon 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, than it has been warmly advocated 
by his political opponents. From this (as 
it should seem to be) universally admitted 
principle, it necessarily follows that no 
political disabilities ought to be imposed, 
nor those now in existence continued on 
the King’s Roman Catholic subjects, ifit 
can be shown that such exclusive laws are 
not essentially necessary for the security 
of the Established Church and civil liber 
ties of the kingdom. But if, on the other 
hand, it can be shewn, that so far from 
being necessary or beneficial, they are 
detrimental to. the public interests ;—if it 
can be proved that so far from consti 
tuting the bulwarks of our strength, et 
are the main sources of our weakness, all 
must unite in thinking that they ought 29 
longer to encumber our statute book. 
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am not now arguing that this is the case, 
put ldo contend that such opinions are 
daily gaining ground, the mists of pre- 
jadice are quickly dispersing before the 
strong light of reason and dispassionate. 
enquiry; year after year the Catholic 
claims gain fresh proselytes, and many 
most enlightened men in and out of par- 
lisment are of opinion, that they are 
founded in justice, supported by policy, 
and canno longer be resisted with safety. 
Are these things so, and shall we refuse 
enquiry ? and enquiry is all that is called 
for by the right hon. gentleman in the 
motion which he has this night proposed 
tothe House. As this is the first occasion 
on which I have felt myself at liberty to 
give effect to those sentiments which I 
have long entertained on this subject, I trust 
that the House will permit me to preface 
the reasons which I shall urge in support 
of the present motion, by a short account 
of the motives which have hitherto ac- 
tuated my conduct on this important ques- 
tion. . I conceived that an obstacle was 
thrown in the way of the useful discussion 
of the Catholic Petitions by the con- 
scientious scruples of a most illustrious and 
venerable personage. Scruples which, in 
my opinion, were entitled to the respect- 
ful attention of this House from the age, 
the merits, the character, and the suffer- 
ings of the royal person, in whose breast 
they existed, and which called for the 
respectful forbearance of the Catholics 
themselves, considering the many benefits 
they had derived from his long and pa- 
ternal reign. I conceived that this ob- 
sacle was in its nature insuperable, inas- 
much as without the consent of the King, 
no act of this or the other House of Par- 
liament could be invested with the autho- 
nty of law, and I believed that necessary 
sanction would be withheld, I believed 
that an attempt to force the royal consent 
would be attended with consequences 
which Iam unwilling even to hint at. I 
knew that the continued refusal of that 
assent would draw after it evils so mighty, 
that to postpone, for a limited time, the 
discussion of the Catholic claims appeared 
% nothing in the comparison. A choice 
of evils was presented to me, and I chose 
that which on a consideration of existing 
circumstances, appeared to be the least. 
Such, Sir, are the motives which actuated 
me on the different occasions to which I 
have alluded, and on retrospection, I am 
so far from incurring the penalty of self- 
reproach, that, did the same circum- 
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stances stil} exist, I should steadily pursue 
the same conduct. But can any suck 
obstacle be now pleaded in bar of the 
proposed enquiry? No! By the heavy 
dispensations of Providence that obstacle 
has been removed. We have arrived at 
the commencement of a new era, and 
those who are friendly to the Catholic 
cause are unfettered by the considerations 
that fettered them before. The time is 
come to which the Catholics have been 
taught to look for the indulgent and dis- 
passionate discussion of their claims, and 
if we refuse to listen to them now, I know 
not to what new era we are to refer them 
—to what new period we are to point.as 
the limit to the duration of the galling 
restrictions under which they labour. 

The question we are now called upon 
to discuss, derives much of the tremendous 
importance that belongs to it from the 
principles ‘by which the ministers of the 
crown appear to be disposed to meet the 
claims of your petitioners—principley 
which, if just, are immutable, and must 
be considered as of invariable application 
as long as the government of this empire 
shall continue Protestant. The opinions 
of the first minister himself have long been 
known and always manfully avowed, and 
his conduct upon this question has been 
marked by the most perfect consistency ; 
but he has not left us to collect from his 
former proceedings what his future policy 
islikely toprove. At the commencement 
of this new «ra he has formed an admi- 
nistration on the very basis ‘of exclusion 
to the Catholics; he has chosen to mark 
this era by bringing into the administra- 
tion the only public men not belonging 
to it, who entertain the same sentiments 
with himself on the Catholic claims. If 
any doubt then could have existed before 
as to his probable conduct, that doubt 
must be banished from every mind by a 
consideration of the quarter to which he 
has thought it right to apply for an ac- 
cession of popularity, reputation and talent 
to his administration. Would to Heaven, 
Sir, that instead of thus studying to fortify 


| himself against the Catholics, he had but 


thought of fortifying the country against 
the many and pressing dangers that sur- 
round it, by seeking to unite the affections 
of the Catholics to the interests of the 


}state! Such is the ministry selected to 
'meet the claims of four millions of the 


King’s subjects, and such the character 
of the principles an which they are dis- 
posed to act! Is the House prepared to 
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act on those principles? Is it prepared to 
say not only that the advantages of con- 
cession are so imaginary and the dangers 
of concession so great, but that the very 
principles of the constitution itself are so 
exclusive, that without violating them and 
foregoing all the benefits entailed upon 
us by the Revolution, we cannot entertain 
a thought even of granting the prayer of 
these petitions? This is a doctrine that 
does not stop short at the refusal of further 
immunities, but casts a severe censure 
on every act of grace or favour that has 
ever been extended to the Catholics of 
Treland. 

I not only maintain that the House 
never has sanctioned such opinions as 
these, but I maintain that there is nothing 
in the principles on which the Revolution 
was founded that can justify this monstrous 
doctrine of eternal exclusion. If we look 
back to the history of the Test laws them- 
selves, we shall find that they and the 
fierce resolutions of this House against 
Popery kept pace with the alarms enter- 
tained by parliament at the illegal designs 
of Charles 2, and the arbitrary and bigot- 
ted notions of his brother the duke of 
York; backed as they believed them to 
be, and as they were by Jesuitical in- 
trigues, by the emissaries of the court of 
Rome, and by the degrading and corrupt 
influence of the French monarch. The 
believed in the existence of plans for the 
subversion of the religion and liberties of 
the kingdom, and they did not hesitate to 
attribute to the Papists a participation in 
these designs. On the death of his first 
wife in the year 1671, the duke of York 
declared himself a convert to the Romish 
faith. Shortly after the king issued. his 
famous declaration of indulgence, wherein 
of his own authority he suspended the 
execution of the laws against all non- 
conformists ; and it was generally believ- 
ed that this measure was intended by the 
court, not so much for the relief of the 
Protestant dissenters as the Romish re- 
cusants. At its next meeting, parliament 
addressed the king against this declara- 
tion, and it ought to be remarked that the 
principal topic stated in the address is, 
that his majesty could not legally suspend 
the law in ecclesiastical matters without 
the consent of parliament. Soon after 
this, in 1672-3, they passed the Test Act, 
by which those whom they thought the 
advisers and promoters of the arbitrary 
conduct of the court, were rendered inca- 
pable of serving the crown in places or 
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offices of any description. Let it bé re. 
membered that the duke of York, himself 
a Papist, was then about to marry a Popish 
princess ; that the Dutch war, into which 
commercial avidity had originally im. 
pelled the people, had not then been 
brought to a conclusion; it had become 
extremely unpopular, and its continuance 
was attributed to French and Popish in. 
fluence. From that time down to the year 
1678, the Commons contented themselves 
with votes and addresses against Recusantg 
and Jesuits ; and we shall find ‘that these 
proceedings always accompanied unpopu. 
lar or corrupt measures on the part of the 
court, which were invariably attributed to 
that quarter from which all evil designs 
were supposed to emanate. 

In the year 1678, parliament, moved or 
pretended to be moved by the alarms that 
agitated the public mind on account of 
the Popish plot, undertook to examine 
into that monstrous fabrication. One con- 
sequence of this examination was, the act 
for taking from Papists their seats in par- 
liament. If any man in these days was 
to venture to deelare himself a believer in 
the Popish plot, he would be laughed at 
as a visionary or a bigot—yet are there 
now to be found men who seriously warn 
us of the danger of discontinuing a policy 
that mainly proceeded from this foul and 
iniquitous source of treachery and false 
hood. It is not to be forgotten, that about 
this time French influence was at its 
height, and that the king was justly be- 
lieved to have been lately engaged ina 
correspondence with that. court. through 
Barillon, its ambassador, (a correspondence 
that has covered his name with the stain 
of indelible infamy) and that the country 
panted for war with France to annihilate 
this corrupt and Popish influence. _ I say, 
then, Sir, it was not because the Romanists 
were believers in a false creed ; it was not 
because they asserted the real presence 
in the sacrament, or on account of any of 
the speculative doctrines of their religion 
that they were subject to this persecution; 
but it was because that faith was looked 
upon as the sure symbol of certain politi- 
cal opinions that were inconsistent with the 
liberty and religion of the country. It 
was not (to use a remarkable distinction 
made by the earl of Bristol, himself a Ca 
tholic) as Catholics of the Church, but of 
the Court of Rome, that the public indig- 
nation was excited against them, the 
heavy hand of the law raised to crush 
them. 
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The Test laws passed under the direction 
of such feelings were found on the sta- 
tute-book by the illustrious men who laid 
the foundations of our settled freedom at 
the Revolution. Nor can it be wondered 
at that they never thought of repealing 
them; when it is recoilected how principal 
a part many among them had taken in 
procuring that enactment. Every thing 
that had happened since that time must 
(with their feelings) have tended to con- 
firm that determined antipathy to Roman 
Catholic policy ; that dread of Popish 
power, which experience and passion had 
so deeply rooted in their breasts. But, 
Sir, 1 do maintain that there was nothing 
inthe principles laid down by them at 
that time, nothing in their conduct, to 
warrant the conclusion, that they consi- 
dered Catholic exclusion as a fundamental 
ingredient in the constitution, of invaria- 
ble and eternal application, and from 
which no circumstances ought ever to in- 
duce a Protestant government to depart, 
Not only is there no proof of their having 
held,—but I think there is a strong proof 
that they did not hold any such opinion. 
I find that proof in the Declaration of 
Rights, with which they accompanied 
their tender of the crown to William and 
Mary. That immortal document, in which 
they addressed their new sovereign in the 
plain and dignified language of rational 
freedom, contained a full enumeration of 
all their grievances, a condemnation of 
the wicked principles of government 
which occasioned them, and a specific re- 
medy for each. In such a paper. we 
must, I think, be compelled to admit, that 
they set down every thing they conceived 
to be of fundamental importance, omitting 
none of those principles, an adherence to 
which they believed to be essential at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to the 
preservation of the liberties they were 
then asserting, of the constitution they 
were so nobly employed in settling and 
defining. Here, however, we find not one 
word about the test laws, and in their 
enumeration of grievances (it is singular 
enough, considering the state of mens’ 
minds at the time, that it should be so,) 
there is no mention of the Papists, except 
ina complaint that king James had al- 
lowed Papists to go armed, and: had dis- 
armed Protestants. What is the remedy 
Proposed for this evil? That Protestants 
should be allowed to bear arms for their 
security and defence. Is it possible to 
Conceive that, if these exclusive doctrines, 
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so falsely imputed to them, had really 
swayed the conduct of such men as Hali- 
fax and Somers, they would have neg- 
lected to give effect to them in a do- 
cument that may bé considered as a de- 
claration of their principles? No, Sir, no. 
Those great men knew that the test laws 
were innovations in the constitution; they 
believed them, no doubt, to be justified by 
necessity and the dangers of the times ; 
but they knew them to be innovations. 
They were occupied in securing the hap- 
piness of a great nation and its posterity, 
not in narrowing the principles of the con- 
stitution, for the purpose of perpetuating 
the power of a sect. The principles they 
laid down were few and plain; calculated 
to ensure the freedom of all descriptions 
of men in this land, without the exception 
of any, and from them we never can de- 
partif we would not be slaves. But they 
did no more. They left matters of tem- 
porary expediency to be settled as cir- 
cumstances should require; and among 
them they reckoned the test laws, wisely 
judging that the statesmen of succeeding 
times would deal with them as necessity 
might dictate, or policy require their con- 
tinuance or their abrogation. The internal 
and external dangers of those times flowed 
from Popery. Religion had been the en- 
gine of James 2, and it was also a directing 
principle in the policy of Louis 14, Like 
our great enemy of the present day, all 
his views were directed to the humiliation 
and subjugation of England, but his ambi- 
tion was sanctified in the eyes of all good 
Catholics (on the continent at least,} by 
his religion, for he was the champion of 
the holy see, the eldest son of the Church 
of Rome, who with the sword in one hand 
and the cross in the other, fought as much 
for her glory as for his own power. Our 
ancestors met this mighty danger as it 
ought to have been met : instead of prop- 
ping up the throne of the bigoted tyrant 
James, they placed the crown on the head 
of a Protestant prince, the best hope and 
last stay of the Protestant world ; and un- 
der him they secured the liberty of their 
own country, and vindicated the honour 
and independence of Europe. Is it from 
the same quarter that our dangers pro- 
ceed? Did the founders of the French 
Revolution call in the Pope to their aid ? 
They blasphemed their Redeemer, they 
denied their God, they trampled under 
foot their altars and their thrones, and 
having thus broken asunder all the bonds 
of human society in their own country, 
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they proceeded in their impious fanaticism 
to declare war against all kings, all peo- 
ple, and all religions. It was not to an- 
cient prejudices they appealed, but to 
modern scepticism-—it was not to old and 
venerable principles, but to discontent, 
disloyalty, and infidelity. We all know 
how tremendous has been their success, 
and we also know that the one man who 
now directs with equal ability and hatred 
all the energies that have arisen from this 
confusion against our still free and happy 
country, has never been hampered by 
zeal for Catholicism, nor been suspected 
of being the advocate of a Church he has 
enslaved. The Pope is his prisoner, 
and he invades Catholic Spain; and the 
enly countries where he has met with an 
obstinate and successful resistance, are the 
two kingdoms of the peninsula, always 
looked upon as the most bigoted in their 
devotion to the court of Rome. Who are 
their dearest and their best allies in this 
great cause? Even our Protestant fselves. 
Why then, is it not monstrous to tell four 
millions of our countrymen who wish to 
become more and more identified with us, 
in intefest as in danger, that we cannot 
trust them because they are Catholics, and 
that the principles of our constitution, 
unalterably fixed at the Revolution, forbid 


us to examine into the justice of their 


complaints. Such would not have been 
the conduct of the great man taken from 
us by an early death, such was not his 
conduct. We all know what the wishes 
of Mr. Pitt were on this subject, and I 
am firmly convinced that, had he been 
still alive, we should this night have wit- 
nessed the exertions of his astonishing elo- 
quence on behalf of his Catholic fellow 
subjects. 

Do not let it be supposed, from what I 
have said, that looking back from this dis- 
tance of time, at the transactions that pre- 
ceded and'accompanied the Revolution, | 
view with pleasure and approbation all 
the harsh measures adopted against the 
adherents of the Church of Rome: far 
from it : precautions might be necessary ; 
but in what was done there was too much 
passion. The Romanists could not have 
prevented the Revolution; it was the 
work of the nation : and all the resistance 
to it would have been vain and ineffec- 

But, Sir, the genius of Popery is un- 
changed and unchangeable!! This is a 
favourite: assertion with the’ opposers on 
principle of concession to the Catholics. 
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We are told that we cannot admit them 
to parliament or to office, because the 


_Must be bound by their religion to ac 


against the public liberty; because they 
would not think it necessary to keep 
their faith with heretics, if any religious 
consideration tempted them to break it; 
and because they would think themselves 
entitled to violate their oath of allegiance, 


as often as the interests of their faith: 


seemed to require it: and all these ac. 
cusations are founded on the idea, that 
as members of an universal and infallible 
Church they lie under the obligation of 
the most submissive obedience to ~the 
orders of their supreme head. It is most 
unquestionably true, that the Roman Ca. 
tholic religion, taken as a system of relis 
gious faith, is in its nature unchangeable, 
and that unchangeableness is founded in 
the nature of an universal and infallible 
Church. But this infallibility is declared 
by every Catholic in existence, to be con- 
fined to matters of religious faith and 
Church discipline, whereas these accus- 
tions are every one of them of a moral 
and political nature. There is not one 
that can be asserted to be a question of 
Catholic faith, and those who make such 
charges must be prepared to contend that, 
of all haman beings, the sons of the Church 
of Rome alone are incapable of changing 
as the world changes; and that in spite 
of the revolutions of ages, they remain 
eternally and immutably the same. What 
a doctrine is this for men of commion 
sense to advance in these days of philo- 
sopby and liberal enquiry? Sir, the 
grossest injustice has been done to that 
unfortunate class of men, by thus com 
founding together matters of faith, things 
necessarily unchangeable, with matters of 
opinion, changeable in their nature, and 
varying in every age and in every coun- 
try. The Catholics deny that they now 
hold, or, as a body, ever did hold, these 
monstrous doctrines that we impute 
them, and I believe them. It is: hard to 
charge upon the Catholics of the presett 
day, the ambitious and antisocial princ 


‘ples of some of their usurping -pont 


and intriguing prelates, It is hard 
charge upon them as matters of fixed and 
received doctrine, the false principles pr 
mulgated in the worst times, and in the 
darkest ages, for the purposes of local att 
bition, or for the establishment of eccle- 
siastical tyranny. It is worse than 

surd to ransack the history of human crim 
and human folly, from the Crusadesto tht 
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Reformation, and from the Reformation to 
the Revolution, to extract from this dis- 
gusting mass certain false doctrines and 
pernicious heresies, and all this for the 
liberal parpose of charging them as mat- 
ters of unchangeable faith on the devoted 
heads of a large class of our fellow sub- 
jects. It is not thus, Sir, that we deal 
with other classes of men; with respect 
to them we leave it to Omnipotence (if to 
him it shall seem fit,) to visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. We should 
think it the height of injustice to impute 
to the excellent and respectable clergy of 
the Church of Scotland any love for the 
barbarous absurdities that, amidst their 
many and stern virtues, (for many stern 
virtues they had) disgraced our early 
Scottish reformers. No one, I believe, 
imputes to the modern clergy of that 
country the smallest desire to revive, or to 
the people of Scotland, to submit.to the 
vulgar ecclesiastical domination that pre- 
vailed in the golden days of the Solemn 
League and Covenant: yet is it the very 
same church, with her assemblies, her 
synods, and her presbyteries, with all her 
judicatories, unaltered and unalterable! 
But the times are changed, and with 
them, the feelings of men. Those days 
are past; and the taste for such uncouth 
tyranny is gone for ever. . 
Who reproaches (as it would be most 
unjust to do) the university of Oxford, 
with holding, in these days, all the doc- 
trines enforced in her far famed decree in 
the reign of James 2? Does any one stig- 
matize the venerable prelates and en- 
lightened clergy of the English Church, 
by throwing in their teeth the sins of the 
court of ecclesiastical commission that 
domineered over men’s consciences in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, and James, and 
Charles? No one imagines, for a moment, 
that the right rev. prelate, now at the 
head of the bench, (who has proved him- 
self to be the friend of toleration) or his 
‘brethren the bishops ef England and Ire- 
Jand, entertain the high flown and exag- 
gerated notions of the well-meaning, but 
obstinate and bigoted Laud. It would be 
most absurd to do so. The characters of 
‘the men and of the times alike forbid it. 
It is for the Catholics alone all our illibe- 
tality is reserved; they alone are un- 
changeable; with all the vices of their 
‘ancestors, and all their own to answer for, 
emerged in all the bigotry of the dark 
ages, and therefore unworthy of credit or 
countenance in the present day. It is 
(VOL. XXII ) 
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cruel to attempt to. palliate our own harsh- 
ness by such argumenis as these; it is 
unfair and unmanly thus to add calumny 
toinjustice. If such had been the charac- 
ter of the Catholic ‘religion, the human 
mind could have made no progress in the 
countries in which it prevailed. But we 
are all aware, that liberality of sentiment, 
religious toleration, aye, and rational free- 
dom, too, have flourished in Catholic as 
well as Protestant soils. Were the Ca- 
tholic cantons of Switzerland enslaved, 
and is Calvinistic Prussia free? Learning, 
and the sciences, all the arts that tend to 
sweeten life, and to elevate the mind of 
man, have been brought to the greatest 
perfection among nations devoted to the 
religion of the Church of Rome; and we 
ourselves admit, that under that faith, as 
under our own, man may improve in vir- 
tue here, and be prepared for a better life 
hereafter. Let it be remembered (as it 
was well urged two or three years ago, 
by the Catholics of England, in one of 
their petitions) that the very first founda~ 
tions of our civil liberty were laid at Run- 
nymede, by our ancestors professing the 
faith of the Romish Church, and that we 
owe to Catholic valour the triumphs of 
Poictiers, Cressy, and Agincourt. Had it 
not been for the free spirit of our Catholic 
ancestors, that glorious monument of free- 
dom, our Protestant constitution, never 
would have existed. Far be it from us 
then to suppose that the Catholics of the 
present day are so blind to the merits of 
their forefathers, as to be insensible to the 
blessings that originated with them, be- 
cause they have been matured under 2 
Protestant government. 

It is impossible not to admit, that those 
who are adverse to the Catholic claims, on 
the grounds to which I have adverted, 
reason in a manner most consistent with 
their own principles,.in regretting the 
length we have already gone in the path 
of concession. If their principles are 
sound, their reasoning is most correct; for 
it does appear the very height of absurdity 
to imagine, when all the power that pro- 
perty and influence can bestow, is put 
into the hands of a great body of mer, 
that its possessors should refrain from exer - 
cising it, (as political power always is 
exercised) for the purpose of promotin:: 
their own fair interest, and of removin:: 
from themselves the pressure of any hard- 
ships, by which they may deem them- 
selves wantonly aggrieved. I cannot 
therefore but think that those who freed 
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the Catholics from so many of the restric- 
tions under which they laboured, who be- 
stowed on them the power of acquiring 
and devising real property, the right of 
Voting at elections, and the other political 
privileges they now enjoy, must have in- 
tended to go further, and cannot have 
viewed these concessions any otherwise, 
than as the foundation of a system, the ob- 
ject of which was ultimately to grant to 
that numerous body all that in reason or 
justice they could require—a participation 
in all the benefits of the constitution, in 
common with their Protestant fellow sub- 
jects. When we consider who it was that 
advised his sovereign to recommend to the 
parliament of Ireland the grant of the 
elective franchise, and when we advert to 
his subsequent conduct, can we entertain 
a doubt that his intentions were such as I 
have described. Mr. Pitt, endowed as he 
was with the richest gifts of nature, was 
incapable of believing that a man‘ could 
spend the prime of his life in the study of 
the law; that he could for years gather 
the laurels, and earn the profiis of his pro- 
fession at the bar of his native country, 
and yet indulge no wish beyond, no desire 
to preside in a court he had perhaps 
adorned by his talents, or enlightened by 
his knowledge. He was not so ignorant of 
human nature as to imagine, that the love 
of military glory could carry a gallant 
soldier into foreign climes, to brave dan- 

er and disease, and death, at the head of 

is battalion, or his company ; and yet 
that it should not make him pant with all 
the noble ardour that belongs to such a 
feeling for the honor of leading a brigade, 
or heading an army of his victorious coun- 
trymen. Mr. Pitt never thought that a 
great Catholic proprietor could see himself 
invested with influence enough mainly to 
contribute to the election of a Protestant 
member of parliament, without looking 
forward with eagerness, to the time when 
that influence might be exercised on his 
own behalf, or on that of a brother Catho- 
lic. He knew full well that the very way 
to make men grasp at a favourite object, 
is to put it almost within their reach; and 
he never would have placed it there, had 
he not intended that they should obtain 
it. Ifthe principles of the Catholic faith 
are incompatible with those of the consti- 
tution, why did you ever give them poli- 
tical power? If they are not, for what 
reason do you withhold from them what 
yet remains to be granted? You have told 
the Catholics, over and over again, that 
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they are good and loyal subjects; and voy 
have gone further than empty words; in 
consequence of this good opinion of them, 
you have trusted them. Have they proved 
themselves unworthy of your trust? If not, 
why, in the name of consistency, do you 
refuse them your entire confidence? The 
situation in which the question now stands 
is precisely that, in which, consistently 
with reason and common sense, it cannot 
be maintained ; and by placing it there, 
we have made a most material difference 
in the argument to our own disadvantage, 
As long as the penal laws remained in full 
force, the Catholics had nothing to hope 
but from peaceable demeanour and good 
conduct on their part. The onus proband 
lay onthem, They had to prove them. 
selves worthy. of being admitted within the 
pale of the constitution. You thought 
they had succeeded in their proof, and 
you admitted them accordingly to a very 
large share of power and influence. By 
so doing you took the burden of the proof 
from the Catholics and imposed it on 
yourselves; and you must now shew that 
it was just and wise in you to do exactly 
what you did do, and no more—thet the 
Catholics are worthy of confidence exactly 
to that extent, ond to no greater. You 
must show that no danger existed up toa 
certain point in your progress, but that 
there the danger began; and when you 
proceed to your proof, you will find your- 
selves in adilemma. Every single argu- 
ment that goes to justify your present 
conduct, goes equally to condemn your 
past; and every argument that you can ad- 
duce in support of your past policy, goes 
equally to condemn your present conduct, 

Can we maintain for a single moment, 
that it was fit to trust the great body of the 
people with all the enormous power that 
flows from the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and yet that it is unsafe to allow 
a Catholic gentleman to be the high she 
riff of a county ? . 

Can you prove that it is safe to entrust 
a regiment to the care of a Catholic colo- 
nel, but that it would be eminently dan- 
gerous to commit the command of a br 
gade to a Catholic general? The thing 
cannot be—if a man is unfit on account of 
his religion to be a general, he is unfit to 
be a colonel ; if he is unfit to be a judge, 
he ought not to be allowed to acquire it 
fluence as a barrister ; if he is unfit to be 
a member of parliament, or even the she 
riff of a county, he ought not to be en 
trusted with the elective franchise. 
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There is not a question concerning Ire- 
land that comes before us, in which we do 
not feel the full effect of Catholic influence 
in this assembly ; or do we imagine that 
it is not Catholic influence, because it acts 
through Protestant representatives. But I 
know not what difference this makes in 
our favour ; on the contrary, I fully con- 
cur in what fell from a noble friend of 
mine (lord Castlereagh) on a late occasion, 
who seemed to think that from the neces- 
sity of the situation of these hon. gentle- 
men, they are compelled to follow Catho- 
lic impulse with more devoted zeal than 
even one of that persuasion would, who 
might always be enabled to moderate, fre- 
quently to lead, where the others are 
under the necessity of following, in order 
to prove their sincerity to their constitu- 
ents. It is scarcely too much to say, that 
the Irish Catholics have all the power in 
this House that they ever can have, but 
that you rather choose they should enjoy 
it under circumstances naturally irritating 
to their feelings, and therefore less advan- 
tageous to the public peace, harmony, and 
union. 

Weare often told, Sir, that tonine-tenths 
of their population, the admission of the 
Trish Catholics to a fuil participation to 
the rights of British citizens, would be of 
no manner of consequence; and that in 
point of fact, they have no feeling upon 
the subject. To dwell long on such an 
argument as this, would be to waste the 
time, and abuse the indulgence of the 
House. I am at a loss to conceive by 
what infatuation it is, that gentlemen 
argue in a way so inconsistent with their 
knowledge of the first principles of human 
nature, so at variance with what their own 
experience must have taught them in their 
communication with the lower classes in 
this country. We are told that the Irish 
are a warm people, not slow in compre- 
hension, and sensibly alive to feelings of 
National honour. Are such a people in- 
capable of understanding that it is an in- 
sult to their faith to exclude all persons 
Professing it from honours and from 
power, because on account of that faith 
they are deemed wholly unworthy of 
trust? If such feelings did not naturally 
suggest themselves, do gentlemen think 
that no pains have been taken to make 
them comprehend that such things are, 
and are a stigma to them? <A Catholic 
may vote at an election for a Protestant, 
ut he cannot vote for his Catholic land- 
lord, and he knows why he cannot; this 
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surely must come home to the bosoms of 
them,all. But because in a calculation of 
chances, it appears that not one in ten of 
the Catholic population of Ireland, would 
rise in the world in consequence of what is 
called their emancipation, therefore we 
suppose that taking a sober and interested 
view of the question, they are indifferent 
as to its result. It is not thus that great 
bodies of men feel and reason. Things of 
no importance whatever, if estimated ac- 
cording to their real value, trifles light as 
air, when men’s feelings and imaginations 
have been once interested in them, are too 
often invested with a consequence which, 
but for these powerful aids, could never 
belong to them. How much more then 
must this principle apply to a question so 
interesting to national pride, working upon 
the warm hearts of a lively and generous 
people. 

Well, then, allow that the question of 
emancipation deeply affects the mass of 
the Irish people, and we are next told 
that they are unfit for it. There is some- 
thing, it seems, in the character of that 
part of the nation, that renders it emi- 
nently unsafe to clothe them with addi- 
tional powers, at all proportionate to their 
increased numbers and influence. 

They are a lawless, discontented; igno- 
rant and turbulent race. I beg leave to 
question the accuracy of this account to 
the extent to which it is carried. I have 
no personal knowledge of the state of Ire- 
land ; but I am inclined to believe, that 
this picture is considerably overcharged. 
I am inclined to believe, that the happiest 
results have flowed from the immunities 
already bestowed on that people; and I 
consider this as a great encouragement to 
us to proceed in the same wise and conci- 
liatory course. There are, I fear, consi- 
derable defects in the present character 
of the commonalty of Ireland, proceeding 
not from the nature of the men, but from 
the moral and political disadvantages they 
have so long been subjected to. But sup- 
pose. them to have all the faults that are 
imputed to them—to whose fostering care 
are they .to be attributed? Under whose 
tuition have the people of Ireland been 
reared up in lawless turbulence and igno- 
rance? I fear we must look to our own 
Protestant statute-book for an answer to 
this question. I will not detain the House 
by any attempt to shew the fatal conse- 
quences of the infamous infraction of the 
treaty of Limerick, or to describe the penal 
laws as they existed in the plenitude of 
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their power, I will only say, that they 
were peculiarly calculated to mould and 
form a national character on a model so 
base, that ‘so far from blaming those on 
whom they operated for their defects, ones 
astonishment is excited at the existence of 
the many virtues that are by all attributed 
to the Irish population. The penal code 
interposed between man and man, in the 
most private and domestic concerns of hu- 
man life; it sowed divisions in families ; 
it set ‘he son as a spy upon the father, and 
mae the father jealous of the child the 
law of God ordained him to protect. The 
Irish Catholic knew the law of his country 


only as an avenger, not in its character of. 


a protector. The law that secured to all 
other men the full possession and free dis- 
posal of their property, restrained him in 
the use of it, by the most capricious enact- 
ments, and deprived him of it on frivolous 
pretences and infamous informations. His 
religion was rendered an earthly curse 
to him, imstead of a blessing; and his con- 
scientious adherence to principle was con- 
strued into a crime against the state. . All 
this was gravely done (not in days of 
ignorance and barbarism) but in the 18th 
century, in the light of day, in a civilized 
country, by the legislature of a free peo- 
ple; and then, instead-of thanking Provi- 


dence that the Irish still remain a gene- 
rous and a gallant race, we turn short 
round upon that devoted class to reproach 
them with the natural consequences of our 


own oppression. By so doing, we do them 
injustice and inflict punishment on our- 
selves. 

I kaow, Sir, that many sensible and 
good men, rejecting such arguments as 
these, still entertain the most serious ap- 
prehensions for the safety of our religious 
establishments, should measures of conces- 
sion to the Catholics be carried into effect. 
* Actum est de Ecclesia,’ if any but her 
own true sons are admitted to power and 
influence in the state. I look upon this to 
be a groundless alarm. I have too good 
an opinion of the faith I profess to consider 
it in any other point of view. I will main- 
tain against the whote world that the Pro- 
testant religion is founded on Scripture 
and on reason, and it is not in these times 
that Iam much inclined to dread the effects 
of Catholic logic in turning men from what 
we deem the truth. All I can say is, that 
if Protestantism cannot be defended by 
Scriptare and reason, that it must fali, and 
that all the tests in the world will not pre- 
vent itsoverthrow. The'churches of Eng- 
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land and Scotland are deeply rooted in the 
affections of the people in these parts of 
the kingdom, and are supported by the 
endowments of the state ; but the moment 
they cease to command (which I believe 
they never will) the affectionate venera. 
tion of Britons, it is not a system of exely. 
sion that will give them an hour of life; 
A passion for Catholicism is not the cha: 
racteristic of these times—it is not Catho. 
lic fanaticism that I dread—the current of 
danger does not set in from that quarter, 
But from whatever quarter it may proceed, 
I am sure that exclusive tests will prove 
rather a source of weakness than a tower 
of strength to our religious establishments, 
Their unnecessary continuance may create 
danger by creating enemies—their abolis 
tion will diminish danger by conciliating 
good-will, The political, if not the reli. 
gious affections of men wil] be won over, 
and they will become solicitous to support 
a system under which they will enjoy the 
most perfect toleration—a blessing which 
they cou!d not hope for under the domi- 
nion of any other form of ecclesiastical 
government. 
Let it be recollected that at this mo- 
ment we have the question in our own 
hands, to reject or to grant as to us may 
seem fit. The time may come, however, 
when what we shall concede may lie under 
the suspicion of being wrung rather from 
our necessities than our good-will. If that 
time should ever arrive, we may not find 
it so easy, as I really hope we now should, 
to provide those guards and securities for 
our establishments, which I am decidedly 
of opinion ought to accompany our acts of 
grace to the Catholic body. With re 
spect to securities, I will content myself 
with saying, that I am perfectly convinced 
some safeguards will be found not only 
politic but necessary ; though as a friend 
to the Catholics on one hand, and our es 
tablishments on the other, I beg leave at 
this time to decline entering into any fur 
ther discussion about them. Experience 
has taught us that such discussion call 
have no effect but to defeat the object J, 
for one, have in view; and so far from 
agreeing with the hon. gentleman who 
spoke iast, that we ought not to go inte 
the committee, because we have not -pre- 
viously settled this important ae 
chief inducement to agree to that proceeds 
ing is, that we have refrained from any 
promulgation of our sentiments on 
subject. It is not very usual, before you 
proceed to. siegociation, to give the othr 
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party the advantage of knowing all you 
mean to concede, or all you mean to re- 
quire 5 and I approve of the motion of 
the right hon. gentleman (may I not call 
him the venerable assertor of the claims 
of his countrymen) because I apprehend 
that in the committee we need not go 
further than to ascertain the present state 
of the penal laws. When we have done 
go, it does not follow that we shall do more 
than report to the House how they now 
stand, in order that they may be laid at the 
foot of the throne, with an humble address 
to his Royal Highness, praying him to 
take the situation of the Catholic body 
into his gracious consideration. Leaving 
the matter of securities to be settled by 
government in the first instance, prepara- 
tory to the ultimate decision of parliament. 

Iam not one of those, Sir, who expect 
from a change of system, with respect to 
Ireland, any sudden or miraculous im- 
provement in the circumstances of that 
country. Such changes are in their na- 
ture gradual; in their progress, slow and 
imperceptible. It is by kindness and 
conciliation on the one hand, accompa- 
nied by a firm and vigorous execution of 
the laws on the other, that the state of 
Treland is to be ameliorated, and all her 
most invaluable resources drawn forth. 
Conciliate the peaceable and loyal, that 
you may be able to controul the turbulent 
and refractory. But I do look for one 
immediate and incalculable advantage 
from such a policy on our part, a change 
in the feelings and temper of the Catholics 
of Ireland, a change that will induce that 
gallant population to flock in increased 
numbers to our standard, with the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude and attachment. 
We talk of the security of our exclusive 
system. Show me that we shall recruit 
our army by an addition of thousands of 
brave Irish Catholics, available either for 
our home defence, or for the increase of 
the force serving under their illustrious 
countryman in the peninsula; and I shall 
think we have done more for security, 
than all the tests can now do. that the 
dread of the Pope ever wrung from the 
fears, however well founded, of our ances- 
tors. Sir, I believe there is to be found 
among the Catholics of Ireland wisdom 
ind talent, capable of enlightening your 
Councils, and Jeading your armies. We 

ow them to possess a valour equal to the 
glorious task -of extending or preserving 
your empire abroad, and of shielding | 
their mative shore from ‘the pollution of 
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foreign invasion. At this awful moment 
do not refuse to avail yourselves of the 
means of defence Providence has put into 
your hands. 

I would here address myself to the Ca- 
tholics, and I would exhort them, as they 
expect conciliation from us, to be them- 
selves conciliatory. The time is coming 
for the favourable consideration of their 
claims. Let them be peaceable, let them 
be loyal, and they have my warmest 
prayers for their success. I love them as 
my countrymen, I honour them as fellow- 
christians and as freemen, and I look for- 
ward with eager expectation to the time 
when they shall be united with us in in- 
terest and affection, as they already are in 
law and government. 


Colonel Lemon said, that the motion 
went simply to enquire into the propriety 
of removing restrictions; and it should 
therefore have his support. 


Mr. Qwen.—Sir, I am ready to admit 
that there is no question, which, from its 
immense importance, is more entitled to 
discussion than the present; nor is there 
any man more ready than I am to admit, 
that no individual should be called to an 
account before any human tribunal for 
his religious faith, nor excluded~on ac- 
count of that faith from civil privileges, 
unless there was something in his creed 
injurious to the interest and safety of the 
state, under which he lives; but I do not 
consider that any question of that kind is 
at all connected with the motion before 
you, and which I conceive purely a ques- 
tion for granting further extension of po- 
litical power to the Catholics of Ireland, 
and the policy of such extension is the 
real question which we have to consider. 
It has been endeavoured to draw an argu- 
ment in favour of this extension to the 
Catholics of Ireland, as if the question was 
connected with our present contest for the 
defence of the Catholics upon the conti- 
nent. But, Sir, I think it is our object to 
fight the battles of those oppressed nations 
upon the continent, independent of any 
question about their religion, Our object 
is to maintain the independence of those 
nations, and of Europe, on a field which 
affords us the opportunity of contending 
with better effect against the enemy ; and 
this, Sir, I conceive, is not fighting the 
cause of the Catholic religion, but the 
cause of the rights and freedom of those 
nations, with whom we are in alliance, 
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and I am therefore at a loss to conceive 
how it can be argued that there is any 
connection between our battles there, and 
any extension of political power to the 
Catholics of Ireland. We have nothing 
to do with the religious establishments of 
other countries, but we are bound to se- 
cure our own, and therefore, Sir, I shall 
dismiss this subject with this short obser- 
vation, that we are bound to fight the 
battles of Europe against the common 
enemy, without that circumstance having 
any connection with the Catholics of Ire- 
land. 

The present question is clearly reduced 
to one of political expediency, in which 
our judgments are to be regulated by a 
consideration of the advantages or disad- 
vantages likely to result from granting or 
withholding the proposed concessions. In 
my opinion, Sir, nothing could warrant 
such concessions at the risk of the security 
of our own establishment, but the most im- 
perious necessity. I am told, Sir, that the 
end proposed by these concessions is to 
tranquilize and unite the people of Ire- 
land in our common Cause, and that the 
measure would conciliate and render 
unanimous all ranks of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in that cause, But, Sir, I do not 
think that such a consequence would fol- 
low ; but, on the contrary, I think that the 
temporary calm which such concessions 
might produce, would be followed by a 
tempest more arduous and alarming ; and 
a pretty good proof of this has been ad- 
vanced from the other side of the House; 
for it appears from the advocates of the 
Catholics this night, that expectation na- 
turally increases with power, that the 
more we have given, the more is asked ; 
and that if you grant what is now required, 
the Catholics of Ireland will proceed far- 
ther, and never be satisfied without a per- 
fect equality in all the powers of the state. 
The consequence of which will be, that 
conscious of that power, and heated by 
religious animosities, Ireland would soon 
present a struggle for power between.con- 
tending parties, which would speedily ter- 
minate in the ruin of the country. I 
found, my opinion, Sir, on this ground ; 
that all the great body of the Catholics 
are intent upon this question, and eager to 
press torward to the possession of power. 
But I do not think the measure would be 
productive of those benefits either to the 
happiness or the: tranquillity of the Ca- 

-tholic body, which its advocates seem to 
anticipate. The object of the motion, 
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Sir, is to render the higher order of Ca. 
tholics in Ireland eligible to offices in the 
state from which they are now excluded; 
but I do not see how this can affect, or 
have any reference to the civil or religious 
liberty of the great body of Catholic pos 
pulation; nor do 1 think the great body 
of the Catholics are at all interested. It 
could confer no benefit upon the great 
class of Irish peasantry, for their circum. 
stances, like Protestant subjects of the same 
rank, would exclude them from any parti- 
cipation in those advantages to which it is 
now proposed to render Catholics eligible, 


Their habits of life and education must de- 


bar them from any advantages likely to 
accrue to the higher orders. Does any 
man imagine that the peasantry of that 
country feel any interest in this question? 
They now can, in point of fact, have the 
free enjoyment of the exercise of their re- 
ligion, and the protection of any propert 

they may acquire. The law does all 
can for persons in their condition of life, 
although they, like others, may sometimes 
have reason to complain of temporary 
sufferings. Ido not think the situation of 
the Catholics of Ireland materially dif- 
ferent from their Protestant fellow-subjects 
of the same rank in this respect; but that 
they are at present fully competent to en- 
joy with the same freedom, all the com- 
forts and privileges of their rank; andit 
would, in fact, seem to me, rather offering 
an insult to the Catholic population to 
propose rendering them eligible to situa- 
tions which they are never likely to enjoy. 
If the Catholics stand in need of consola 
tion, it must proceed from a very different 
source than rendering them eligible to 
hold offices in the state, which they are 
morally incapacitated from fulfilling 3 and 
I think, Sir, the measure is not calculated 
to conciliate the minds of the Catholics; 
and I ask, would it be palatable to the 
great body of Protestants? In answer to 
this, Sir, may be referred to some peétl- 
tions on your table, said to come froma 
considerable portion of the Protestants of 
Ireland, in favour of this measure. Bat, 
Sir, notwithstanding the arguments I have 
heard founded on this circumstance, ye 

am convinced that a much larger propo 
tion of his Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
this empire are completely averse to 1b 
contemplate it with alarm, and sincerely 
deprecate it, as affecting the very exi# 
tence of their. constitution ; and therefore, 
Sir, 1am-far from thinking it competes 
to produce the unanimity which gentle: 
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men so confidently anticipate. Having 
stated my opinion, Sir, that this measure 
would not produce the consequences so 
ardently expected from it, I hope I may 
be indulged with the liberty of stating 
some of the dangers which I think more 
likely to arise from it. In the first place, 
Sir, it appears to me, that dangers very 
alarming to our establishment, may arise 
from granting political power to so large a 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects, profess- 
ing such implicit submission to the court 
of Rome. There is a bigotry and intole- 
rance in the doctriges of that Church hos- 
tile to all other religions; and when I 
consider that the Catholics of Ireland are 
under the direction of a priesthood who 
deny all controul from his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, and maintain the most abject 
submission to the Pope as head of their 
Church; I cannot view that circumstance 
without serious alarm. A noble lord has 
referred you to a monarch of France, 
Louis 14, who, he tells us, was the eldest 
son of the Church, and the champion of 
Popery in Europe; but his strength was 
weakness, and his hostility peace, com- 
pared with the power, and avowed hosti- 
lity of the present ruler of France; and, 
Sir, when I consider that the Pope himself, 
towhom the Catholic priesthood and peo- 
ple of Ireland profess the most implicit 
submission in their ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, is, at this moment, the prisoner and 
slave of Buonaparté, will any man say, 
that there is no danger to be apprehended 
from the influence of the Pope so circum- 
stanced, to our Protestant state, if power 
be-extended to Roman Catholics? This 
is the quarter, Sir, from whence the great 
danger is to be apprehended, and there- 
fore, I would ask those gentlemen, who 
advocate this question, if while such an in- 
fluence exists, and that you place Catholic 
generals at the head of your armies, Catho- 
lics representatives in your Houses of Par- 
liament, and Catholics to fill the offices of 
ministers of state, you can expect perma- 
nent safety to your Protestant constitution, 
or that you may not one day have the 
crown of England held up as a prize for 
Catholic adventurers ? 

Our ancestors, Sir, had woeful lessons of 
experience, and some respect is surely due 
to the weight of that policy by which they 
Were actuated, and which ultimately led 
tothe Revolution, under one of the most 
illustrious monarchs that ever dignified the 
throne of these realms, I cannot, there- 
fore, Sir, by voting for this measure cast a 
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censure on the memory of that great mo- 
narch, and the memory of those illustrious 
characters who accomplished that glorious 
work. I cannot consent to abrogate the 
policy under which we have flourished 
for above a century, nor to pull down with 
unhallowed hands those sound barriers, 
which have so long defended our constitu- 
tion. Sir, the question before you is a 
new experiment upon the constitution, 
which I thing inadmissible, and to which 
Itherefore avow my resistance in the first 
stage, and on this account, Sir, I feel it my 
duty to oppose the motion, and I also 
think it the most honourable and fair mode 
of dealing with the Catholics, not to go 
into the committee, for to do otherwise 
would be only to disappoint and to irri- 
tate. \ 

Surrounded, as we are, Sir, on all sides 
with dangers and with difficulties, yet I 
turn with confidence to our glorious con- 
stitution as a land-mark to guide us safe 
through the troubled ocean of these times, 
and I conclude by giving my vote against 
the motion. 


Mr. Vernon.—I am sensible, Sir, that in 
rising at a time when so many other per- 
sons, much more worthy of audience than 
myself, are desirous of addressing them- 
selves tothe House, I may owe it, perhaps, 
some apology, for obtruding myself at all 
upon its attention. And, indeed, the sub- 
ject of our present consideration has been 
so frequently and so fully discussed, so 
much argument has been employed upon 
it, and that argument has been urged with 
so much eloquence, that a person much 
more competent than myself might well 
abstain from the hopeless attempt of add- 
ing to it either novelty orinterest. But at 
the same time it is a matter of such high 
importance, and respecting which opinions 
so various are entertained even by persons 
agreeing in their vote; and above all it is a 
topic which subjects those who think and 
act as I think and must act upon it, to so 
much calumny and misrepresentation, that 
{ am desirous of offering a few observa- 
tions to the House. 

The learned gentleman who preceded 
me has stated upon this subject opinions 
so singular, that I scarcely know how to 
enter into any contest with him respecting 
them. He has asserted that the repeal of 
these disabilities would be of no value to 
the lower classes of the Catholics. What, 
Sir ! is it no object to them to be permitted 
to rise, like their Protestant neighbours, to 
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situations of honour and emolument? Is 
it no object to them to reap, like others, 
the fruit of their industry and talents, and 
to be capable of filling the highest offices 
in the law, in the army, and in the civil 
government of the state? It is the pride, 
the glory, and the advantage of this coun- 
try, that the avenues to honour and profit 
are epen equally, waving these disabilities, 
to all; and can it then be said, that to deny 
them to the Catholics is no grievance to this 
partofthe community? But, Sir, the learned 
gentleman has argued, that the lower ranks 
of society labour under what he calls a 
** moral incapacity” to avail themselves 
of the proposed concessions. Now, with- 
out stopping to shew the absurdity of this 
assertion, I must say, without, I hope, 
causing offence to the learned gentleman, 
that I think, considering the circumstances 
of his life and history, that he is one of the 
last persons in this House, from whom I 
should have expected such an opinion. 

The learned doctor who spoke second 
in this debate, and who told us that Buo- 
naparté has trampled upon the boundaries 
of right and wrong, has, I think, himself 
trampled upon the boundaries of sense and 
nonsense. The learned doctor told us, 
that he proposed to himself two objects in 
his speech to-night; the one, to state the 
merits, the other, the demerits of the Ca- 
tholics. His view of their merits has con- 
sisted in a fruitless attempt to depreciate 
their wealth and their numbers ; and his 
view of their demerits has consisted in the 
recital of certain oaths of spiritual allegi- 
ance to the Pope, which are taken by their 
bishops, and of the obsolete doctrines of 
certain ancient councils, some of which 
have never been adopted, and others have 
been formally disclaimed by the Irish Ca- 
tholics. But upon these points full and 
satisfactory explanation has been afforded 
to the House by the worthy baronet who 
spoke after him. 

The learned doctor has been kind enough 
to interpret for the Roman Catholics their 
tenets and principles according to his own 
judgment and construction; but I suspect 
that if some Roman Catholic divine were 
to undertake a similar task for the benefit 
of the learned doctor, he might perhaps, 
by too literal an interpretation, so explain 
the thirty-nine articles which the learned 
doctor has subscribed as the profession of 
his own creed, that he might not be very 
willing to accept such a construction, and 
might find sufficient occupation in recon- 
ciling the difficulties of his own system, 
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without engaging to expound for others, 
according to an interpretation disclaimed 
by them, and contradicted by their 
practice, the tenets and doctrines of their 

faith, The learned doctor, however, 

not content with his serious and solemg 

argument upon this subject, and disclaim. 

ing altogether what he calls “ apophtheg. 

matical argument,” has condescended to 

be facetious, but has discovered, perhaps, ' 
that it requires a skilful fencer to wield 

the weapons of irony. If, however, he 

has failed in his attack upon my honoura. 

ble friend behind me, he has at least the 

merit of appearing undaunted and unhurt 

by the recoil of his own artillery— 


‘¢ While peals of laughter, Codrus, round thee 
break, 

Thou onconcern’d canst hear the mighty 
crack ; 

Pit, box, and gallery in convulsions burl’d, 

Thou stand’st unmov’d amidst a bursting 
world,” 


The learned doctor has argued this 
question, as if the Catholics were to be 
the only gainers by the repeal of these 
disabilities ; but I differ from him entirely 
in this narrow view of the subject, and 
deem that argument which I unworthily 
support to-night, the argument and cause 
of the country ; and however anxious | 


may justly be, that no class of the’ com- 
munity should be unnecessarily subjected, 
as I think the Catholics are, to the griev- 
ance of unequal and excluding laws, | am 
much more concerned at the loss which] 
feel the state sustains, in the want of their . 
services and the diminution of their aflec- 


tions. It is, no doubt, an enormous evil 
to the Catholics, to be excluded, as they 
are in Ireland, by direct and positive law 
from more than five hundred legal and 
civil offices, besides seats in parliament, 
and indirectly from two thousand mote; 
to be excluded also from upwards of three 
thousand municipal offices, and fromall 
the higher ranks in the army and navy: 
But the mischief is, not only that youths 
disfranchise and degrade a fourth part of 
your population, but that you do notdedl 
fairly by the state, in thus withdrawisg 
the talents and energy of that fourth pat 
from the competition for public service 
What is the operation of these laws upd 
our army ? That army, the sound of whos 
recent triumph has within these few hous 
reached our gratified, but now happily mt 
unaccustomed ears. Suppose that vp 
this occasion an English or Lrish Protes 
tant officer should have been the fist 
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mount the rampart, and to plant the vic- 
torious standard on the walls of Badajoz ; 
ifhe be a non-commissioned officer, he 
may receive a commission as the reward 
of his valour; or if he have already a 
commission, he may be promoted. But if 
a Britisn Catholic should have performed 
this exploit, to him no such reward can be 
allotted, no such honour can be assighed, 
although a Portuguese Catholic fighting 
for the same cause, under the same ban- 
ners, might receive in such honourable 
promotion the tribute due to his exertions. 
It is difficult to abstain to-night from men- 
tioning lord Wellington: he, Sir, is is an 
Irishman, to the immortal honour of that 
country ; and while his great achieve- 
ments shrink from no comparison, they 
are embellished and exalted by that dis- 
interestedness, which was wanting to the 
character of that illustrious duke, to whom, 
in our military annals, he is second rather 
in time than in glory. . But if lord Wel- 
lington had been a Roman Catholic, he 
might indeed have served in Ireland as 
captain or colonel Wellesley, and instead 
of assisting the Spaniards, might have 
marched in aid of an exciseman, and taken 
some illicit. distillery by storm instead of 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo ; but if cap- 
tain Wellesley had set his foot on the Bri- 
tish shore, he might have been subjected 
by a common informer to a penalty of 
500/. and the Joss of his commission. 

The learned doctor has told us, that 
the Catholics have refused to grant the 
Veto. But in fact they have not refused 
it; for you have not asked them to grant 
it; you. have not offered them any in- 
ducement to grant it. They have deter- 
mined, indeed, that under existing cir- 
cumstances it is inexpedient to alter the 
mode by which their bishops are nomi- 
nated. But as I know that in other coun- 
tries such a power has been exercised by 
a Protestant sovereign, and that it was 
hot objected to a few years ago in Ireland, 
Thave a right to expect that whenever we 
setlously undertake the great work of na- 
tional conciliation, there will be little dif- 
ficulty in forming an arrangement upon 
this subject, equivalent in substance, how- 
ever differing in form, which may not 
be deemed inexpedient to the Catholics, 
Itisno doubt desirable either in this or 
any other country, that the government 
thould have the means of providing that 
disloyal men should not be placed in si- 
tuations of influence and power. This 


judgment, with respect to all civil and mi- 
(VOL. XXII. ) 





litary offices, would of course be exercised 
by government in regard to Catholics, as 
it now is in regard to Protestants. No 
Catholic would be promoted in the army 
or any other profession, unless he were @ 
good citizen; and when it is said that 
without the Veto or some equivalent, the 
government would have no controul over 
the nomination of their bishops, I reply, 
that they have now no controul over their 
nomination ; and if they were disposed 
to use their influence disloyally, which 
they are not, as was shewn by their 
exemplary conduct,in the two recent re- 
bellions, they might address it to much 
more willing ears, than they could do, if 
you removed these sources of jealousy and 
discontent. When this subject has been 
formerly agitated, I have abstained from 
stating my opinion upon it, partly from a 
general unwillingnessto trouble the Hous¢ 
at any time with the sentiments of so un- 
important an individual, and partly from 
a feeling, that although if the petitioners 
chose to bring it under the view of parlia- 
ment, it was impossible to withhold that 
vote which a sincere and strong opinion 
suggested, no success, however, could 
under the then existing circumstances, be 
anticipated for the measure in parliament, 
and that consequently, other and more 
favourable opportunities would occur for 
expressing that opinion, both with respect 
to the general principle, and to the details 
which must be considered in its progress. 
The subject, however, comes now under 
eur consideration in very different circum- 
stances. We cannot be opposed in pars 
liament, nor can a flame be excited. in the 
country, by the conscientious scruples of 
the Prince Regent; and no one except 
the learned doctor has urged the invented 
impediments of the coronation oath. Of 
his Majesty Iam unwilling to speak other- 
wise than with that delicacy and respect 
which is due to his misfortunes and to his 
virtues; but I cannot help remarking, 
that it is an extraotdinary circumstance 
in the history of this nation, that the opi- 
nion of an individual whose mind has 
been for twenty-five years constantly lia- 
ble to the slighter or stronger affections 
of that disorder under which it now la- 
bours, and who we now know has exer 
cised the sovereign authority whilst under 
its influence, and surrounded by the re+ 
straints which it renders necessary, should 
have had the weight which we know it 
has had on the public mind in deciding 
upon es political destinies of four mile 
(3 H) 
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lions of the subjects of this empire. But 
that day is now past, and the time arrived, 
which the Catholics, however loyal, how- 
ever attached to the person, and admiring 
the virtues of the sovereign, could not but 
look forward to with the satisfactory anti- 
cipation of the fulfilment of those hopes 
in which they had been encouraged by 
the Prince of Wales. I abstain from al- 
Juding to any rumoured difference of opi- 
nion between himself and his present 
counsellors; because such difference can- 
not be recognized by parliament, and be- 
cause it is from responsible ministers only 
that we can collect the feelings and judg- 
ment of the sovereign. I will not imitate 
in this respect the conduct of the present 
government, who have formerly most im- 
properly applied the name and personal 
influence of the King to their political pur- 
poses upon this subject. But of the avow- 
ed opinions of the Prince of Wales I have 
a right to speak, and to say this—that the 
Catholics had just ground to expect, not 
perhaps that he would exert that personal 
influence in their favour which his father 
had exerted against them, not perhaps 
that he would tell the servile circle of his 
court, that the throne and the altar with 
which that throne is connected, stand on 
a firmer and broader basis than religious 
exclusions and disabilities can supply to 
them, but that he would at least have 
procured that fair consideration of their 
petitions, which it is vain and idle to pre- 
tend can ever be had while the right hon. 
gentleman is at the head of the govern- 
ment. Iam sure that I have as little per- 
sonal interest as any individual in the 
overthrow of the present administration ; 
and I am sure that no man approved more 
entirely than myself of the rejection by 
my two noble friends of the offer which 
theright hon. gentleman advised the Prince 
Regent to make to them for the purpose 
apparently of being rejected. The poet 
says, 

Desire of greatness is a godlike sin.” 
and, under honourable circumstances, it 
is surely ‘no sin at all; but under the cir- 
cumstances attended by which it was sug- 
gested to those noble lords, desire of great» 
ness would have been a sin against every 
honourable principle, the maintenance of 
which alone can make men either estima- 
ble in themselves, or useful to their coun- 
try. My opinion, however, and my ap- 
“Odean of the conduct of those noble 

ords, is of little value to them, and of no 


importance to the country. Butif instead 
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of the humble individual who now ad. 
dresses you, I were a person of illustrious 
birth and eminent situation ; a person on 
whose decisions the destinies of this coun. 
try might very essentially depend ; and 
if, being such a petson, and having in the 
year 1809 expressed most strongly and 
distinctly my approbation of the conduct 
of those noble lords, in refusing the offer 
of official situation which was then made 
to them by his Majesty, I should now, in 
consequence of their rejection of a similar 
offer, for similar reasons, withdraw from 
them my support and approbation, I think 
that, however some interested individuals 
might rejoice in such an inconsistency on 
my part, that even they would not feel 
very confident of the continuance of this 
my new opinion, and that the country at 
large would hereafter be very little suli- 
citous what opinion I might entertain on 
any subject, or whether I might entertain 
any opinion at all. The right hon. gen 
tleman, however, twice rejected by hon 
noble lords, whose principles he declares 
to be ruinous to the country almost in the 
same breath that he invites their assist- 
ance to his government, undeterred by 
their refusal, and sensible of the inefficien- 
cy of his colleagues, goes in quest of their 
aid, and careless what opinions he may 
associate to himself, acting apparently 
upon the principle of 

“‘ But ask not to what doctors I apply, 

Sworn to rio master, of no sect am I, 

As drives the storm at any door I knock,” 
he buckles on the whole armour of into- 
lerance, and thus issues forth to the com- 
bat, almost single in opinion, but com- 
pelling into his array the convenient prin- 
ciples of his subservient colleagues. And, 
Sir, what is the argument which they de- 
fend tonight? what the proposition of 
my righthon. friend which the House isde- 
sired to negative ? Isit the precipitate adop- 
tion of some undigested measure, which 
requires caution and delay? _ Is it, as mis- 
representation has described it, an attempt 


‘to innovate on the constitution, without 


security, and without regard to the safety 
of your establishments? No, Sir! if such 
it were, if such I conceived it to be, ! 
should be the last man in this House who 
could afford it support. Connected as 

am by the most intimate tiesof duty andal 
fection with an individual, eminent among 
the dignitaries of the English Church, | 
am perhaps more conversant with the ex- 
cellencies of its institutions than most 
members in this House, perhaps even 


‘ 
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am disposed to view them with partial 
eyes, and tooverlook defects which may be 
lamented and criticised by others. But be 
jt a true opinion, or be it prejudice, it is 
my opinion that no church government 
can more faithfully fulfil the various ends 
of its institution than our Church establish- 
ment ; which avoids equally on the other 
hand to support those arbitrary notions 
which have been mostly found connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church; andon 
the other hand, the more democratic prin- 
ciples which are attributed to the feelings 
and doctrines of other sects. Deeming 
thus highly of our English Church, and 
confirmed in these sentiments by the es- 
teem and affection in which I. hold many 
of its ministers, I trust I shall obtain cre- 
dit when I assert that nothing could induce 
me to support the Catholic Petition, except 
a conviction, not lightly formed, for I sat 
some time in parliament before I would 
vote upon this subject, that an alteration 
in these penal laws may be effected in a 
manner innocuous to the Church, while it 
will add to the state that vigour, and that 
consolidation of its interests which the 
present exigency of our affairs so urgently 
demands, But, Sir, I ask again, what is 
the proposition which demands our deci- 
sion to-night? It is surely the most rea- 
sonable, the most mitigated, the most 


cautious in its tendency, which could be 


submitted to parliament. For unless it 
be contended that every thing is right in 
this system of laws at present, and that we 
must not entertain the subject at all without 
the consent of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I cannot conceive how the 
House can refuse to take, as it is desired, 
the state of Ireland into its consideration. 
The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
denies that this is a fit time to enter upon 
the question. It is, however, the time 
which has been long designated in the ex- 
pectation of all men for the purpese, and I 
had hoped that this pretence at least would 
no longer have been relied upon. It is 
one of the prerogatives of the crown that 
“Nullum tempus occurrit regi.” But it 
is the misfortune of the Catholics, that 
every time is opposed to their just Peti- 
tions and desires. For my part, I have 
No hesitation in avowing my opinion, that 
under a different course of events from 
that which has recently occurred, a satis- 
factory arrangement might have been 
made, which would have opened the Pro- 
testant monopoly of political power to 
the Catholics, with as little or less diffi- 
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culty than the pending arrangement can 
be effected for opening the East India 
trade to the competition of private mer- 
chants. But of this I am confident, that 
the question of that charter, that the 
claims of private merchants, that the 
rights of the company ; nay, that the loss 
of that unwieldy empire itself might well 
be deemed unimportant, when compared 
with those domestic and suicidal results 
which our present policy may produce in 
Ireland. 

Let us look, Sir, at the condition of that 
country ; let us see it rising rapidly from 
that misery and degradation to which our 
wretched government, during two centu- 
ries, had reduced it. Let us see it thriv- 
ing in arts, in agriculture, and above all 
in an increasing population ; brave, gene- 
rous, and enthusiastic ; willing to serve 
yeu, but notas slaves ; willing to bleed and 
conquer in your armies, but demanding 
the rewards and honours of conquerors. 
It is I confess difficult, when I look at 
this part of the subject, to calculate coldly 
and nicely those dangers of which some 
persons are so apprehensive. But let 
those persons tell you, what are those dan- 
gers: let them speak out upon this point: 
it is their business to do so and not ours, 
for I am not afraid to say, that unless it 
can be shewn that these claims cannot be 
granted without danger to the state, that 
they become claims of right, properly 
understood ; in the only sense at least in 
which natural claims of political right can 
be maintained at all. Unless these dangers 
can be shewn, and not only positive dan- 
gers, but greater dangers in concession 
than refusal, we are no more justified ia 
excluding Catholics from serving the 
country, than we should be in excluding 
men of less than six feet in height. We 
make regulations upon this subject in the 
army, because tall men-are better soldiers, 
but the right hon, gentleman would not 
approve of making this qualification ge- 
neral, We should be quite justified in 
excluding the right hon. gentleman from 
the ranks of the army, because such sol- 
diers might be dangerous to the state; 
but not so the Catholic, on account of his 
creed, unless that creed contain political 
maxims of dangerous tendency. If in- 
deed they maintained at this day the anti- 


-social opinions of the darker ages, that no 


faith was to be kept with heretics, and 
that the Pope has the power of absolving 
subjects from their allegiance, undoubt- 
edly we should not only be justified.in ex- 
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cluding them from office, but from all 
civil society and intercourse whatever. 
So that in fact the question of right can- 
not be of positive right, but conditional, 
and the condition is, the safety of the state. 
It is the same right which every man has 
to his liberty, and tothe benefit of the 
laws; aright not to be divested by ca- 
price, but only by state necessity, and 
that necessity, I maintain, cannot be 
proved in defence of these Catholic disa- 
bilities. 

I recollect what was said of political 
disabilities in a free conference on the Oc- 
casional Conformity Bill in queen Anne’s 
time. The managers for the Lords, among 
whom were lord Halifax, lord Somers, the 
duke of Devonshire, and bishop Burnet, 
declared, “ That the Lords thought, that 
an Englishman could not be reduced toa 
more unhappy condition, than to be put 
by law under an incapacity of serving his 
prince and country; aud that therefore 
nothing but a crime of a most detestable 
nature ought to put him under such a dis- 
ability.” But what then is the danger 


which it is pretended will arise out of 
these concessions? Foreign influence, says 
the learned doctor; no doubt, foreign in- 
fluence, as far as it may exist, is pro tanto 
an evil. But what is the remedy? I say, 


admit the Catholics to the constitution. 
The foreign influence exists now, happily 
not in practice, but in possibility. Con- 
cession cannot increase it; but satisfy the 
Catholics and you deprive the mischief of 
its sting. For how is this mischief to ope- 
rate? It is supposed that the Pope, not the 
present pontiff however, for of his virtuous 
courage and resistance under persecution 
there is sufficient evidence, but that some 
future Pope may be induced to exert his 
religious influence in Ireland in favour of 
the French. The danger then is religious 
connection with the enemy, and the re- 
medy, I say, is political connection with 
the state. Give the Catholics the same in- 
terest in the state as their countrymen 
have, and they will be as eager to defend 
it; for it is not bigotry which you impute 
to them, but madness, and contradiction to 
human nature, if you suppose that admis- 
sion to the constitution will not endear it 
to them, and exclusion make it compara- 
tively indifferent. It is therefore justly 
said, that concession is the best security ; 
and I am confident that if no other were 
enacted, the safety of the empire would be 
infinitely greater than it now is; but lam 
also confident, that whenever you enter 
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bond fide into an arrangement upon this 
subject, you will have little difficulty in 
forming such other securities as are gene. 
rally desired. The learned doctor de. 
precates, with eager alarm, the mischiefy 
of innovation; happy would it have been 
for the Catholics, if this terror had ope. 
rated a century sooner on the mind of the 
legislature ; if this argument had prevailed 
when, in the reign of king William, they 
were first excluded from the Irish parlia. 
ment ; “when, in the reign of queen Anne, 
they were deprived of access to honours 
and offices by the extension of the English 
Test Act to Ireland. For those innova. 
tions on the constitution there was an apo- 
logy, the justice of which it-is now unne. 
cessary to argue; that apology consisted 
in the attachment of the Catholics to their 
dethroned sovereign; to him whom, as far 
as his religion constituted a part of his of- 
fence, they could not consider an offender. 
Undoubtedly the motives by which the 
great men who conducted that revolution 
were actuated, were of a higher and dif 
ferent sort from those by which the popu. 
lace was stimulated. The mischief which 
they fought against, was, not the Catholic 
religion in itself, but the despotic princi- 
ples which were attempted to be esta 
blished by the Stuarts, through the assist. 
ance of the French court, and the pretence 
and medium of that religion. But if there 
had existed then this indefinite and un- 
meaning terror of innovation, the Catho- 
lics would never have been deprived of 
those rights, the restoration of which, the 
danger of jacobitism being annihilated, 
they anxiously, and, in my opinion, most 
reasonably desire. 

So much, Sir, has -been already said 
upon this subject, that I will now only 
make a few observations on the’ petition 
which has been presented to us in the 
name of the chancellor, masters, and scho- 
lars of the University of Oxford. Ihave » 
the honour of being a member of that 
learned body, and am attached to it by the 
recollection of some years spent there not 
long since, agreeably at least, if not 80 
usefully as they might have been. 
Anxious therefore for its honour, I feel 
much satisfaction in reflecting, that I am 
one of a great majority of its members, 
who, although included in the form of the 
petition, are unconsulted and unassenting 
parties to it. The members of that Uni- 
versity exceed 1,000 in number, of whom 
little more than 100 actually supported of 
consented to it; and a very respectable 
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portion of the resident members, including. 
the vice-chancellor, the two proctors, and 
several heads of houses, and others of the 
most learned and’ estimable men in the 
University decidedly opposed it. I can- 
not however abstain from expressing my 
deep regret, that in a place dedicated to 
the study of the liberal arts, feelings and 
views of policy so little liberal should ap- 

ear to prevail. And I am sure that those 
yesident members who promoted this peti- 
tion, would well consult for their own cha- 
racter, and for the reputation of that great 
seat of national education, if, before they 
again assemble a hasty and partial convo- 
cation for such a purpose, they would re- 
flect how liable they are to the influence 
of ancient prejudice upon this subject, and 
would follow the example of the Stagyrite 
philosopher who is so much studied and 
celebrated in that place, and like him en- 
deavour, 

“ Inter sylvas academi querere verum.” 


Not however adopting Mr. Pope’s transla- 
tion of this line, 


“ And hunt for truth in Maudlin’s learned grove.” 


For I am afraid that this is not the grove, 
where, what I consider the truth upon this 
subject, would bediscovered. That truth, 
however, is rapidly unfolding and deve- 
loping itself to the mind and under- 
standing of the people; of which 1 may 
say, as Milton describes the English 
nation, in his Defence of the Liberty of 
the Press, “* Methinks I see it as an 
eagle, moving its mighty youth, and 
kindling its undazzled eye at the full 
mid-day beam, purging and unscaling its 
long abused sight at the fountain of hea- 
venly radiance, while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms.”’ 


Mr. Marryat.—Mr. Speaker, I should 
not have presumed to offer myself to your 
notice, in a debate which never fails to 
bring forward a display of the greatest 
talents in this House, but for one circum- 
stance, which probably is peculiar to my- 
self, that it has happened to me to be an 
eye-witness of the effect of the two dif- 
ferent systems of policy, I mean a liberal 
and illiberal system, adopted at different 
Periods, towards his Majesty’s subjects of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

The island of Grenada, where several of 
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the early years of my life were passed, 
and where the transactions to which I 
allude took place, was ceded by France 
to Great Britain by the treaty of 1763; 
and the great lord Chatham, then minister, 
with that liberal policy which distinguish- 
ed his character, advised his Majesty to 
admit his adopted Frerich subjects into a 
participation of political rights and privi- 
leges. Accordingly, some of them were 
called into his Majesty’s council, others 
were elected as members of the House of 
Assembly, they sat as magistrates, and 
held commissions in the militia, indiscri- 
minately with their British born fellow 
subjects. The British constitution bein 
established in the colony, they had the 
strongest possible inducement to study 
those-laws, in the administration of which 
they were permitted to share, and to ac- 
quire a knowledge of that language which 
was necessary to qualify them for the dis- 
charge of their duty in those public situa- 
tions which it was their ambition to fill. 
Thus, by the united force of habit and 
education, they gradually and impercepti- 
bly became Englishmen; though they 
still continued Roman Catholics. In 1779, 
France being again at war with Great 
Britain, Grenada was attacked by a power- 
ful armament under the command of the 
marquis de Bouilié, and lord Macartney, 
then governor of the island, gave all the 
French inhabitants who served in the mi- 
litia, the option of returning to their own 
homes, but many of them, feeling that 
they enjoyed a constitution and privileges 
worth fighting for, chose to remain in the 
ranks. The Hospital hill, which they 
assisted in defending, was taken by storm, 
after an obstinate resistance, in which the 
assailants lost as many men as the garrison 
consisted of; and then lord Macartne 
was obliged to capitulate; but not asylla- 
ble of complaint was heard of any trea- 
chery or disaffection among the French 
Roman Catholic subjects. Whether, as 
the right hon. and learned doctor behind 
me (Dr. Duigenan) asserts, it is part of 
their creed that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, I know not; but this I know, 
that in the hour of danger, they fought 
bravely and loyally by the side of their 
heretic fellow subjects. Whether they 
had taken the oath, of which the right 
hon. and learned doctor has told us, to be 
true to the Pope and the royalty of St. 
Peter, I know not; but ihis I know, that 
they were true to their Protestant sovereign 
king George 3. 
1 
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Let us now reverse the scene, and see 
how they conducted themselves under 
achange of system. Grenada continued 
under French government till the Ist of 
January, 17845; and during that period the 
British subjects were certainly treated ina 
very arbitrary and unjust manner. The in- 
juries they received excited a great degree 
of resentment in their minds ggainst the 
French inhabitants in general; and some 
representations were made to his Majesty’s 
ministers, in consequence of which, when 
the island was restored to Great Britain, 
instructions were sent out to put the Test 
Act in force. This act imposed oaths on 
the French Roman Catholic subjects, as 
the conditions of their qualification for 
office, which they could not conscientious- 
ly take; and consequently they were 
excluded from all situations of trust or 
emolument. They could neither sit in the 
council, nor the House of Assembly ; they 
could neither act as magistrates, nor hold 
commissions in the militia; and even the 
glebe lands attached to their churches 
were taken away, and given to the Pro- 
testant ministers. Exasperated at this 


treatment, they withdrew from almost all 
friendly intercourse with the British sub- 
jects ; they brooded over their wrongs in 
sullen seclusion, as long as the peace 


lasted ; and when the war was renewed, 
with the assistance of Victor Hughes, go- 
vernor of Guadaloupe, who furnished them 
with arms, ammunition, and some troops, 
they broke out into open insurrection. At 
the commencement of this insurrection, a 
great number of the British subjects were 
massacred ; in the course of it, the whole 
island was ravaged and laid waste; eleven 
thousand negroes lost their lives; and in 
the conclusion, the whole race of French 
inhabitants was exterminated; they pe- 
rished almost to a man, either in the field 
or on the scaffold. 

After having witnessed this example of 
the dreadful extremities to which men 
may be driven, by political disabilities 
imposed upon them, on account of their 
religious opinions, 1 cannot but look for- 
ward with the most serious apprehensions, 
to the system we are now pursuing to- 
wards our Catholic fellow subjects in Ire- 
land; and I felt it my duty to give the 
House this detail of facts, which bears so 
strongly and decidedly upon the present 
question. I was ‘anxious too, knowing the 
feelings and passions of mankind to be the 
same in all countries, to relieve myself 
from that awful responsibility, which, in | 
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my opinion, will rest upon those, who, by 
the vote they give this night, may cop. 
tribute to call those feelings and passions 
into action in Ireland, which produced 
such disastrous results in Grenada, 

The example of Grenada, Sir, furnishes 
a complete refutation to several of the ar. 
guments that have been used against takin 
the Catholic claims into consideration, 
An hon. member behind me, (Mr. Bankes, 
jun.) whose speech I heard with great 
pleasure, as giving a fair promise of future 
fame, referred us to history and example, 
But he neither quoted history, nor pro- 
duced an example; and indeed history 
and example are both against him; for 
though history furnishes abundant exam. 
ples of the misery and ruin that have been 
brought upon states by religious intole. 

‘rance, it furnishes none that I recollect of 
any state having suffered by indulging 
toleration to the most unbounded ‘extent, 

The same hon. gentleman says, that the 
Trish Catholics continually rise in their 
demands; and, (adopting a commercial 
metaphor), asks, rather jocularly, whether 
compound interest upon these claims is to 
go on continually accumulating? Ifthe 
claims of the Catholics of Grenada had 
been acceded to, and they had beenre- 
stored to that participation of political 
power which they ‘formerly enjoyed, 
peace and prosperity would have con 
tinued to bless the inhabitants of that co- 
lony ; but the interest they paid for the 
intolerance of the British government, 
was the destruction of their property, and 
the sacrifice of their liyes. This, Sir, was 
no subjeet of jocularity to the parties con 
cerned, and affords a melancholy and me 
morable proof, that compound interes, 
and at a rate most dreadfully usurious too, 
is sometimes exacted upon the delay a 
granting just claims. 

An hon. member near me, (Mr. Owen) 
maintains that the lower classes of the Cs- 
tholics take no interest in the question of 
Catholic emancipation ; and that it affect 
only the few individuals, who from thet 
rank and situation in life, might reas 
ably hope, under a different system, tofil 
those offices from which they are at prt 
sentexcluded. It appears from the exai 
ple of Grenada, that even the Catholic nt 
groes, who could have no possible expect 
ation of holding public situations of he 
nour or emolument, embraced the caut 
of their masters: and that with so much 
zeal, that, as I have already stated, eleva 
thousand of them perished in the ¢ 
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The truth is, that every individual belong- 
ing to a sect, which is subjected to politi- 
cal disabilities, feels himself a member of 
a degraded class ; and considers an injury 
dont to any of his superiors of the same 
communion, as if done to himself. 

It has also been said, that if the claims 
of the Catholics were granted, they would 
become a party with power, instead of 
being, as they now are, a party without 
power. The case might have been more 
fairly stated thus: that they would then 
become a party attached to that constitu- 
tion, in the advantages of which they par- 
ticipated; instead of being as they now 
are,a party inimical to that constitution 
from the advantages of which they are 
excluded 5 and this position, too, is fully 
illustrated by the example of Grenada. 

In my humble opinion, Sir, religion is 
an affair between God and a man’s own 
conscience, with which the secular magis- 
trate has nothing to do, any farther than 
as the tenets it inculcates may be danger- 
ous to the established government. That 
some of the tenets imputed to the Roman 
Catholics have that tendency, I readily 
admit; and Iam no more disposed than 
the gentlemen who oppose this motion, to 
grant their claims, unless it can be done 
with safety to the constitution, in Church 
and State, as by law established. Alli I 
contend for is, that we have no right to 
put our own interpretation on their creeds ; 
and anathematize them, as it were, for pro- 
fessing doctrines which they disavow. 

“The great object of going into the pro- 
posed committee is, to enquire whether 
they can and will, give such security, or 
subscribe such a test, as ought to be satis- 
factory; and this enquiry well deserves 
our Most serious and immediate attention. 
One of these two good purposes must be 
answered by going into this committee ; 
cither we shall find that satisfactory secu- 
tty can be given, in which case we shall 
indeed be what we now call ourselves, but 
are not, an united kingdom; or, at least, 
weshall have an opportunity of proving 
to the Catholics of Ireland, and of all Eu- 
rope, that our refusal to comply with their 
Claims, proceeds from no bigoted prejudice 
against them as Catholics, but from a con- 
iclentious regard to that constitution which 
We are bound to support. 

For these reasons, I cannot do otherwise 
than vote for going into the committee. 


Lord Milton,—Sir, I should not at this 
ate hour of the night have troubled the 





House but for the extreme anxiety I feel 
in the cause of the Irish Catholics; and 
that anxiety has been by no means dimi- 
nished by the speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, (Mr. Owen,) on the 
second bench on the other side of the 
House. I confess that that hon. and 
learned gentleman did deliver opinions, 
and broach doctrines of a most extraordi- 
nary nature. That hon. gentleman has 
grossly calumniated not only the Irish 
Catholics, but the whole of the lower 
ranks of society. And is it to be borne, 
that such language as this should go forth 
to the Catholics of Ireland, and to the 
lower orders of the people in this united 
kingdom without comment? That in this 
country, where it is our boast that we may 
rise from the lowest situations to the high 
est honours of the state: that no person, 
however lowly he may be born, is preclu- 
ded from the most distinguished remuner- 
ation of his country: that in this House of 
Commons, where there must be persons who, 
perhaps, inthe outset of their lives might not 
have expected to attain those honours, to 
which their virtues and their talents have 
raised them; and that it is asserted, that 
the lower orders of mankind are necessa- 
rily excluded, from a moral incapacity, to 
held such offices. For be it remembered 
that was the assertion of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. 

Sir, it appears to me, upon this subject, 
that this is one of the many arts used to 
excite fears and jealousies in the Protes- 
tant inhabitants of this country against 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. But the 
most forward argument is, that we are told 
the Church is in danger. Now, I do not 
feel, perhaps, that sort of filial reverence 
for the Church which has been expressed 
by my hon. friend below me (Mr. Ver- 
non,) but I believe there is no man can 
feel more sincerely attached to itthan I 
do; and I doubt whether any person can 
feel more strongly than myself, all the be- 
nefits which we derive from it, and which 
under God, it gives us. If therefore I 
could imagine that the admission of these 
Catholics to office, that the admission of 
half a dozen Roman Catholic peers to 
the other House of parliament, and, per- 
haps as many, or a few more Catholic 
members to this House, would endanger 
the Church establishment, I believe a 
great deal of argument would not be re- 
quired to persuade me to abandon the 
cause. But those gentlemen who are con- 
tinually crying out that the Church is in 
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danger, and who are eternally endeayour- 
ing to persuade persons out of doors, of 
this imaginary peril, are never willing to 
come to close quarters, and tell us how 
the Church is to be in any greater danger 
after the admission of the Catholics to the 
benefits of the constitution, than it is at 
the present moment. I do not suppose 
that it will be contended that the claims 
of the Irish Catholics will derive greater 
weight from their sitting in the Houses of 
Parliament, or their being admitted to 
municipal offices. Surely, Sir, exclusions 
are not made to protect religion: they 
may be very good to protect political es- 
tablishments ; and, under certain circum- 
stances, religion may be a test for the es- 
sence and well-being of a state. Now 
that has been explained by a noble lord 
on the other side of tne House ; and to his 
speech I refer you for detail on that sub- 
ject—I mean the origin of these tests. 
Sir, it is a false assertion that these tests 
were ever instituted against the Catholics 
merely because they maintained a par- 
ticular religious faith. They were made 
for the protection of the state: but at 
that time it so happened, that Catho- 
licism and arbitrary power were con- 
nected together. Now, you take ad- 


vantage of that circumstance on the 


other side of the question, against ‘the 
Catholics, and make the religious part of 
the subject a ground of exclusion where 
it never was meant to apply. That was 
the true origin of the tests; and other cir- 
cumstances confirmatory of this, may be 
found by a reference to the history of the 
Bill against Occasional Conformity. It 
will be found that the persons who were 
most active in bringing about the Revolu- 
tion, were the constant opposers of that 
measure; for the fact is, that they were as 
much the advocates of religious as they 
were of political liberty ; and here again 
let me call upon the learned gentleman 
opposite to tell me and the House, why he 
says that his reverence for the Revolution 
is the reason why he cannot accede to the 
Catholic claims. Why, the Revolution 
was brought about not for the maintenance 
of the Church of England merely, but for 
the maintenance of our civil liberties. 
Let him read the Bill of Rights, and then 
let him tell if in that he can find any thing 
to bear out his assertion. And here, Sir, 
I cannot help deprecating the arguments 
of the Jearned doctor, who tells us, that 
if we accede to the motion of my right 
hon, friend, we shall destroy the consti- 
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tution ; and he cites tous a long list of 
acts of parliament, from the first of Eliza. 
beth, for the maintenance of the Church: 
which, he says, must all be repealed, if 
you grant the Catholics these concessions, 
Now, that they must be repealed, or pare 
tially repealed, is pretty certain ; but that 
the repeal will destroy the Church Esta. 
blishment, I utterly deny : and give me 
also, leave to tell the learned doctor, nor 
will the repeal of them endanger the con. 
stitution. And if the learned doctor knew 
the true principles of the constitution, he 
would tell us, as Ido confidently maintain, 
that the bases of the constitution are rather 
the Habeas Corpus and Bill of Rights, 
than the Act of Uniformity and the Test 
Laws. Irish gentlemen would look to the 
history of these exclusions, and then ask 
themselves whether the same arguments 
can be adduced now, which were then 
adduced in furtherance of these laws? 

Sir, exclusions of this kind cannot last with 
justice or propriety, above a certain time, 

They cannot so last beyond the period 

when the reasons for passing them hare 

ceased to exist. _ But, then, it is contended 

that the present laws do not go to affect 

the great mass of the people. That I 
deny: because I must contend, contrary 

to the assertion of the learned doctor, that 

these are the Petitions of the population 

of Ireland; because, without dispute, the 

majority of that population is Catholic; 

although it may be difficult precisely to 

ascertain the relative proportions of the 

different sects in that country; and yet, 

Sir, it is said, that these laws have onlya 

very partial effect in that country; and 

that the paucity of the petitioners is 9 

great, that their complaints are not 

worth attending to. But I trust, Sir, that 

these exclusions have run their race. ! 

trust that more liberal notions are now 

gaining ground every where ; and that it 

will be impossible long to keep the people 

of Ireland in this state of civil bondage. 

We have been told that these restric 
tions are not continued for political pur- 
poses, but for the purpose of maintaining 
your Church Establishment. The Charch 
is dear to all of us: but I must conless 
that if the Church is to be maintained by 
degrading and stigmatizing the people 
of Ireland, it is purchased at a very deat 
rate. 

Under all these considerations, and the 
consideration of the eloquent and power 
ful arguments, urged on this side of the 
House in favour of the motion, | am pt 


right 
belie 


(\ 
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waded that if this House does but corisent 
to entertain the question, you will have 

one a great way towards the conciliation 
of Ireland. 

Sir, an hon. gentleman who spoke on 
the other side of the House, (Mr. Bankes,) 
has told us, that history and experience 
were against us. I deny the fact, and he 
has not brought one proof of his state- 
ment. Hetold us, indeed, that if these 
materials, (speaking of the various, and, 
as he contends, clashing interests, in the 
state) were brought together, they would 
be more likely to explode. Now, is the 
hon. gentleman not more afraid of this 
explosion in the situation in which we 
now stand ; are we not much more liable 
to the dangers he talks of, as long as you 
have four millions of irritated people to 
contend with; than after you have en- 
deavoured to unite and conciliate them ? 
The fact is, that history is against him. 
Even within the memory of persons here 
present, he will find powerful arguments 
against him. Let him look at America; 
let the House consider well that important 
lesson. To her small and equitable de- 
mands England opposed what we were 
pleased to term firmness. America per- 
severed in her demands, and England in 
her firmness; the pretensions of the 
former grew with the resistance of the 
latter, till war and separation terminated 
the contest. May the parable not be 
complete! But surely, no man can doubt, 
but, if England had known how and when 
to yield, America might, at this hour, 
have been a British colony. To the same 
spirit of firmness we owe, in a great de- 
gree, our contests with the Irish Catholics; 
for the fact is, that in cases of this kind, 
men who have once embarked in a system 
of error, continue to cherish it, thinking 
that by perseverance, they may, asit were, 
tum wrong into right. Now, at the pre- 
sent moment they cannot think of aban- 
doning their erroneous opinions with re- 
gard to ireland, favourable even as the 
results might be, for fear of encouraging 
the imputation of contradicting themselves. 

Upon all these grounds, therefore, and 
teeing no danger whatever to the Church, 
the alarm about which is a mere bugbear 
fo the people, I cannot but give my cor- 

ial assent to this motion. 

In the cry that has been raised upon 
this subject in favour of the Church, and 
fo warn us of its dangers, I can assure the 
nght hon. gentleman over the way, that I 
believe him to be very sincere. Heis, 
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perhaps, out of all those who oppose this 
question, or who make use of it for their 
own purpose, the only mgn to whom I do 
ascribe sincerity. But much doubt 
whether the same quality can be ascribed 
to all of his subservient colleagues, some 
of whom have accepted office under cir- 
cumstances the most peculiar. How they, 
after the testimonies they have given, and 
the pledges they have tendered, (or im- 
plications of pledges equally binding upon 
honourable winds) can consent to come 
into a government which is sworn to con- 
tend against the Catholics, is what they, 
perhaps, may, but what I cannot account 
for. To him, however, I certainly will 
give the credit of sincerity, because he 
has told the people of Ireland conscien- 
tiously of his scruples, and he has told a 
higher power, that should he accede to 
their claims, he must make his bow and 
retire. 

If such persons as those to whom I have 
alluded, can condescend, after their former 
conduct, to hold the offices they now oc- 
cupy, the House and the country will 
know how to appreciate their future 
pledges on any other subject. 

I believe the right hon. gentleman is 
sincere; and I am persuaded, that his 
scruples proceed from a firm attachment 
to the Church: but, in the opinion which 
J entertain upon the subject, I think that 
concession to the Catholics is, in fact, the 
way to preserve the constitution, and, in 
preserving the constitution, to preserve 
the Church also; for without the constitu- 
tion, the Church is nothing: but if we 
mean to preserve both, we must gratify 
the Catholics. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I give my hearty vote for the motion 
of my right hon. friend. 


Mr. Charles Adams.—Sir, at this ad- 
vanced time of the night, I cannot think of 
troubling the House at any length, with a 
statement of the grounds upon which I 
shall give my vote against this motion. 
Sir, I think this is a question attended with 
so much difficulty and embarrassment on 
both sides, that it can be productive of no 
good consequences to either party in its 
discussion ; and asI think that any change 
in the laws of Ireland as they affect Ca- 
tholics, could not be attended with the be- 
nefits that, it is suggested, would arise, it 
would, in my opinion, be better to leave 
them alone. Besides, in the present po- 
litical state of the country, it would not be 





} politic to agitate a question which ¢annot 
$1) 
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but tend to abstract people’s attention from 
the consideration of objects connected with 
our foreign relations. Unanimity, both in 
design and action, are of essential impor- 
tance to our successful execution against a 
foreign enemy. Now, Sir, little disposed 
as lam to go into a discussion upon the 
religious part of this question, as it re- 
spects foreign nomination, I cannot but 
think that there is in it greater danger 
than gentlemen seem to apprehend. I 
would ask what is there to prevent the 
nomination of a Catholic French bishop 
to some of the sees in Ireland? and it 
would be unnecessary for me to point out 
the inevitable danger that would arise to 
the country from the nomination of such 
a bishop. 

Now, Sir, for my own part, the religious 
view of this question in matters of faith, I 
have always considered by much the most 
important; and I cannot but complain 
that in the course of this debate, it has 
been kept very much in the back ground. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine, in my opi- 
nion, leads to the most erroneous and 
dangerous conclusions ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to assert, that some of the tenets of 
that religion are as abhorrent to the true 
principles of Christianity as even Judaism 
itself. What is their zeal for that tenet of 
their creed called sacerdotal absolution ? 
I would ask is it any thing more or less 
than a cloak to all sin? Can there be a 
more dangerous and subversive doctrine 
than this? And yet we are told that all 
this is nothing. But will any man of re- 
flection and common sense say, that it is 
perfectly harmless? 

Far be it from me to cast any reflection 
upon the moral character of the Roman 
€atholics. I am weil aware that there are 
many individuals of that persuasion who 
are most worthy and valuable members of 
the community. I may say I have lived 
amongst them, and what I have thus ob- 
served is not with a view of disparaging 
those qualities which I know they possess. 
But on a great national and constitutional 
question like this, I could never forgive 
myself, were I to deceive them by hold- 
ing out any hopes which must be founded 
upon principles in my humble opinion, 
subversive of the true interests of the 
commonwealth. 

I shall not say a word upon the policy 
or expediency of the subject ; nor take no- 
tice of the — arguments that have 
been urged under those heads in the 
sourse-of this discussion. I have one ge- 
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heral answer on: this subject, and which | 
shall repeat as often as this question is 
brought before parliament. Never let us 
cease for one moment to guard our esta. 
blishment; and never let us expose it to 
the possibility of danger at all. And] 
do not hesitate to say, that it is daily and 
hourly exposed to danger, even by those 
who call themselves its friends. 

One word more on this point: an hon, 
gentleman, the son of a right reverend pre. 
late who also has spoken very eloquently in 
support of this question, has been held out 
to us as an example to prove that if there 
was any thing really dangerous in grant. 
ing this question, be at least would not be 
likely to give it his support. But, Sir, | 
beg leave to say, that instance has not 
sufficient weight with me to lull my ap. 
prehensions; for notwithstanding the pu- 
rity and liberality of his sentiments and 
intentions upon the subject, still I cannot 
shut my eyes against consequences which 
to me at least appear obvious. And sup- 
pose even that the immediate question for 
going into a committee should be carried 
by a very great majority, still there are 
objects avowedly connected with it s 
utterly insurmountable, that it would, in 
my mind, be impossible ultimately to come 
to a satisfactory understanding. 

I sincerely wish well to the Catholics; 
but being a member of the Established 
Charch, and having a high duty to dis- 
charge towards the rest of my fellow-sub- 
jects, I must, to be consistent with my 
views of the constitution, vote against the 
motion. 


Mr. Bernard.—Sir ; in this stage of the 
debate, I am very unwilling to trespass 
long on the patience of the House; but! 
feel it my duty shortly to state the grounds 
of my vote. The right hon. gentleman 
has declared, that he can see no danger 
conceding to the foreign nomination of the 
Catholic bishops merely in a_ spiritual 
sense, provided such securities can be 
given to us as shall be perfectly satisfac- 
factory that no danger from such nom 
nation shall arise to our Protestant es'2- 
blishments. In that sentiment I should 
heartily concur ; but I have heard no ree 
son yet assigned to induce me to alter the 
opinion I entertained when this questioa 
was last discussed. We are not now more 
secure, as much as has been said about the 
present situation of the Pope, than ¥¢ 
were at that time. : 

I am oge of those that conceive, that! 
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the Catholic clergy are suffered to remain 
under a foreign influence, usually uncon- 
nected with and uncontrouled by govern- 
ment, we shall then place the Catholics 
just in the situation where the Protestants 
now are; and they will next be desirous 
of having on the throne a king of their 
own religion, and of introducing a power 
hostile to the present form of the consti- 
tution. 

The hon. baronet on the other side of 
the House has asked several times where 
was the danger to the government in the 
mere spiritual nomination of the Catholic 
bishops by the Pope, which is allowed in 
every other government of Europe whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic. Why, Sir, 
he has himself admitted, that even in Ca- 
tholic governments this power is exercised 
by the Pope only with the internal con- 
troul of those governments, without which 
bis nomination of the bishops can have no 
elect. How much more necessary then 
is this controal in our government, where 
the religion of the state is Protestant, and 
so intimately interwoven with the frame 
of our constitution. I cannot therefore 
agree to go into any consideration of a 
question having for its object to make any 
material change in that constitution. I 
should wish those laws to be left as they 
are; and however disagreeable they may 
be thought to some, yet, until some per- 


manent and adequate securities are given | 
| customed principles—his royal highness 
| the Prince Regent, in the name and on the 


to us against the dangers so justly to be 
apprehended from a change, it were better 
to leave the matter untouched than run 
the risk of such fatal consequences. 


It being now two o'clock, the Chan- | itis hereby ordered and declared, that the - 


! Order in Council bearing date the 7th day 


cellor of the Exchequer moved that the 
House be adjourned until to-morrow, 
which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 24. 


Onpees 1s Councit—DeEcLaRATION OF 


Tat Peirce Recent.} The Earl of Liver- 

pool laid on the table the following 

DECLARATION or tHe Covet or Great 
BriTaIn RESPECTING THE Oxzpers IN 
Counc. 

At the Court at Carlton-house, the 23d 
of June, 1812, Present his Royal High- 
hess the Prince Regent in Council. 

“ Whereas his royal highness the Prince 
Regent was pleased to declare, in the 
tame and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
oa the 2ist day of April, 1812, « That if 


Declaration respecting the Orders in Council. 
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at any time hereafter the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees shall, by some authentic act of the 
French government, publicly promulgated, 
be absolutely and unconditionally re- 
pealed, then and from thenceforth the 
Order in Council of the 7th of January, 
1807, and the Order in Council of the 
26th of April, 1809, shall without any fur- 
ther Order, be, and the same are hereby 
declared from thenceforth to be, wholly 
and absolutely revoked :” 

“ And whereas the Chargé des Affaires 
of the United States of America, resident 
at this Court, did, on the 20thday of May 
last, transmit to lord viscount Castlereagh, 
one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, a copy of a certain instrument, 
then for the -first time communicated to 
this Court, purporting to be a Decree passed 
by the government of France, on the 28th 
day of April, 1311, by which the Decrees 
of Berlin and Milan are declared to be de- 
finitively no longer in force, in regard to 
American vessels. 

“ And whereas his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, although he cannot con- 
sider the tenor of the said instrument as 
satisfying the conditions set forth in the 
said Order of the 2ist of April last, upon 
which the said Orders were to cease and 
determine; is nevertheless disposed on his 
part to take such measures as may tend to 
re-establish the intercourse between neu- 
tral and belligerent nations, upon its ac- 


behalf of his Majesty, is therefore pleased 
by and with the advice of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, to order and declare, and 


of January, 1807, and the Order in Council 
bearing date the 26th day of April, 1309, 
be revoked, so far as may regard American 
vessels, and their cargoes being American 
property, from the Ist of August next. 

« But whereas by certain acts of the 
government of the United States of Ame- 
rica, all British armed vessels are excladed 
from the harbours and waters of the said 
United States, the armed vessels of France 
being permitted to enter therein ; and the 
commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and the said United States is inter- 
dicted, the commercial intercourse between 
France and the said United States having 
been restored; his royal highness the 
Prince Regent is pleased bereby further 
to declare, in the name and on the be- 
half of bis Majesty, that if the go 
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vernment of the said United States shall 
not, as soon as may be, after this Order 
shall have been duly notified by his Ma- 
jesty’s minister in America to the said 
government, revoke, or cause to be re- 
voked, the said acts, this present Order 
shall in that case, after due notice signified 
by his Majesty’s minister in America to 
the said government, be thenceforth null 
and of no effect. 

“It is further ordered and declared, 
that all American vessels, and their car- 
goes being American property, that shall 
have been captured subsequently to the 
20th day of May last, for a breach of the 
aforesaid Orders in Council alone, and 
which shall not have been actually con- 
demned before the date of this Order; 
and that all ships and cargoes as aforesaid 
that shall henceforth be captured under 
the said Orders, prior to the Ist day of 
August next, shall not be proceeded 
against to condemnation till further orders, 
but shall, in the event of this Order not 
becoming null and of no effect, in the case 
aforesaid, be forthwith liberated and re- 
stored, subject to such reasonable expences 
on the part of the captors as shall have been 
justly incurred. 

“ Provided that nothing in this Order 
contained, respecting the revocation of the 
Orders hereinmentioned, shall be taken to 
revive wholly or in part the Orders in 
Council of the 11th of November, 1807, 
or any other Order not hereinmentioned, 
or to deprive parties of any legal remedy 
to which they may be entitled under the 
Order in Council of the 21st of April, 
1812. 

“ His royal highness the Prince Regent 
is hereby pleased further to declare, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that nothing in this present Order con- 
tained, shall be understood to preclude his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, if cir- 
cumstances shall so require, from restoring 
after reasonable notice, the Orders of the 
7th of January, 1807, and 26th of April, 
1809, or any part thereof, to their full 
effect, or from taking such other measures 
of retaliation against the enemy, as may 
appear to his Royal Highness to be just 
and necessary. 

« And the right hon. the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and the Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, and the Judges of the Courts of 
Vice-Admiralty, are to take the necessary | 
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measures herein as to them may respec. 
tively appertain. James Buiter,” 


Earl Grey asked whether the Declara. 
tion was issued in consequence of the of. 
ficial communication of the document to 
which it referred from the French govern. 
ment, and whether there would be any objec. 
tion to lay that document before the House? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the do. 
cument had not been officially communi- 
cated, but that it had been published inthe 
official paper of the French government 
the paper which was declared to be of- 
ficial with reference to all the acts of the 
government. That being the case, he 
felt a difficulty in point of form in laying 
such a document before the House. 

Lord Holland conceiving only certain 
parts of the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
were contrary to the law of nations, 
wished to know whether it was the mean- 
ing of the Declaration that on those parts 
of the Decrees being repealed which were 
contrary to the law of nations, the Orders 
in Council were to cease. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that with re- 
ference to the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, it was intended that the 
Court of Admiralty should judge of the 
fact—whether in the event of any act of 
the French government announcing the 
repeal of those Decrees, it was such an act 
as under the Declaration authorized’ the 
cessation of the operation of the Orders in 
Council. With respect to the noble 
lord’s question, the repeal contemplated 
by the Declaration, was a total repeal of 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees, in which 
case alone the Orders in Council were to 
cease to operate. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that 
the Milan Decree repealed the Berlin De- 
cree, it being stated in the former, that its 
operation was to cease on the repeal of 
the Orders in Council ; whilst this Decla- 
ration stated, that the latter were to cease 
upon the repeal of the former, there was 
no prospect whatever held out of reliev- 
ing the distresses of the manufacturers of 
this country, or lessening the evils infliet- 
ed upon neutral powers. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that in all the 
communications from the French govern- 
ment, whether to Mr. Russel, the Ameri- 
can minister, or in any other way, the Ber- 
lin and Milan Decrees were uniformly 
spoken of together, which could not have 
been the case if the Milan Decree had res 
pealed the Berlin Decree. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale subsequently 
suggested, in order to get rid of the dif- 
ficulty in point of form, that the French 
paper containing the document referred 
to in the Declaration, might be allowed 
to find its way upon the table, for the 
information of the House, without any 
motion. 

This suggestion was assented to by the 
earl of Liverpool. 


DistitLeRtes IN Irezanp.] The Earl 
of Darnley adverted to what he had stat- 
ed five weeks since, respecting the expe- 
diency of stopping the distilleries in Ire- 
land, in consequence of the high price of 
grain, and lamented that recourse had not 
then been had to this measure, which mi- 
nisters now found themselves compelled 
toadopt. ‘The consumption of the distil- 
leries in Ireland was 50,000 barrels of 
oats per week, which during the five weeks 
since he first noticed the subject, amount- 
ed to 250,000 barrels, and this taken from 
the stock of an article, which in a failure 
of the crop of potatoes, was necessary to 
the subsistence of the people, the chief 
article of their food, for want of potatoes, 
being oatmeal, The price of oats in Ire- 
land, which five weeks ago was 27s, per 
barrel, had now risen to 32s.—wheat had 
also risen from 66s. or 67s. to 82s. His 
lordship argued from these facts, that the 
stoppage of the distilleries ought to have 
been resorted to at the time he first men- 
tioned the subject, and with the view of 
ascertaining what quantity of oats had 
been consumed in the distilleries, moved 
for an account of the number of gallons 
of spirits distilled in the months from Oc- 
tober to April, both inclusive. 

Earl Bathurst denied that the high price 
of grain in freland was to be attributed 
solely to the distilleries, one of the 
causes being the export of grain to this 
country. 

The Earl of Darnley admitted, that the 
high price was not to be attributed solely 
to the distilleries. 

; Some further conversation took place, 
in the course of which the earl of Lime- 
rick denied that there was any scarcity at 
Limerick or in its neighbourhood, where 
potatoes were at 5d. per stone. ‘The earl 
of Darnley and the marquis of Lansdowne 
thought, that the latest intelligence from 
thence was rather of a contrary descrip- 
tion, The earl of Limerick contended for 
the correctness of his statement. Lord 
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to stopping the distilleries five weeks ago, 
on the ground that it was too late, and now 
at a later period they brought forward the 
very same measure. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


PEASANTRY AND TENANTRY IN IRELAND.) 
Earl Seanhope moved the second reading 
of his Bill for the relief of the Peasantry 
and Tenantry in Great Britain and Ireland, 
observing, that the law of distress being 
the same in Great Britain as in Ireland, 
Great Britain was therefore included in 
the Bill. His lordship proceeded to com- 
ment upon the speech of a noble and 
learned lord (Redesdale) on the first read- 
ing of the Bill, observing, that a letter he 
had quoted of a great lawyer, stating the 
evils arising from the operation of the law 
{ of distress in Ireland, was the letter of that 
noble and learned lord himself, who in 
contradicting by his arguments his own 
letter, had shewn the utmost impartiality, 
it being the maximum of impartiality to 
write one way and speak another, and had 
thus fallen into a trap which the noble 
and learned lord had himself baited. His 
lordship then recapitulated his former 
statements, putting them in different points 
of view for the purpose of shewing the 
gross injustice of permitting the occupy- 
ing tenant to be distrained upon, not only 
by his immediate lessor, but also by all 
the intermediate lessees, or middle-men, 
by which the occupying tenant was sub- 
jected to the greatest oppression. 

Lord Redesdale denied that his argu- 
ments were at all at variance with his 
letter alluded to by the noble earl, but de- 
precated the making public confidential 
letters (the letter being confidential to 
whom it was written), as it tended to de- 
stroy all confidence between man and 
man. His lordship then observed upon 
the impossibility, as it appeared to him, 
of making any legislative provision upon 
this subject, without committing the 
greatest injustice, by operating retrospec- 
tively in the most injurious manner upon 
rights of property, which had in various 
ways, been made the subject of contract 
and settlement. He would not, however, 
oppose the second reading, being willing 
to try if any practicable mode of lessen- 
ing an evil which undoubtedly existed in 
Ireland, though not in this country, could 
be devised. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the Bill 
tended to unsettle the whole lay,of land- 





Holland observed, that ministers objected 
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Ireland, and that as at present framed, it 
would operate most unjustly. If any 
thing could be done with it in committee, 
he had no objection to its going to that 
stage; but he was confident that no one 
clause at present in the Bill could be al- 
lowed to remain a part of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested the ne- 
cessity of appointing a distant day for the 
committee, in order that accurate infor- 
mation might in the mean time be obtain- 
ed respecting the extensive and impor- 
tant interests which would be affected by 
such a measure, and proposed this day 
two months. 

Earl Stanhope suggested one month, 
which was agreed to, and the Bill was 
read a second time, and committed for this 
day month, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 24. 

PETITION FROM GLASGOW RESPECTING 
THE Orpers 1N Councit.] Lord A. Ha- 
milton presented a Petition from several 
merchants and manufacturers in Glasgow, 
setting forth, 

« That in Glasgow, as well as in other 
commercial and manufacturing towns and 
cities of the empire, the late stagnation of 
trade has been attended with the most 
calamitous effects; that the number of 
bankruptcies has been unprecedented, the 
demand for manufactures limited, and the 
distresses of the workmen most afflicting ; 
and that, although the sufferings of the 
petitioners, and the distresses of the peo- 
ple, might not perhaps have been altoge- 
ther prevented, it appears to the peti- 
tioners that they would have been greatly 
mitigated by adhering to the established 
laws of neutral commerce, the loss of the 
American market for our manufactures 
would not then have been added to that 
of the greater part of Europe, and our 
commodities might more easily have 
reached even the ports of our enemies 
through circuitous channels ; and that the 
petitioners beg leave, with all humility, 
to represent to the House, that the rights 
of neutrals, as recognized by the practice 
of Europe, are of the most essential advan- 
tage to commercial nations when unfortu- 
nately engaged in war; and, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Britain, excluded as 
she has been from many of her accustom- 
ed and most extensive markets, the recog- 
nition of those rights would be more be- 
neficial t8ber than even to those by whom 
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the trade might be carried on; and that 
the petitioners, reasoning on these general 
views of commercial policy, could not ap- 
prove of the attempt, By retaliatory mea. 
sures affecting neutrals, to force the ene 
my to relinquish his unjust attack upon 
our manufacturing and colonial interests: 
but, while there was any prospect of this 
object being accomplished, they did not 
presume to oppose their opinion to what 
seemed to be considered as the general 
policy of the state; now, however, that 
the trial has been made, and has failed; 
now that experience has shewn that nei- 
ther the ruin of his merchants can prevail 
upon our enemy to relax his anti-com- 
mercial system, nor the scarcity on the 
continent of commodities believed to be 
indispensable, can induce the enthralled 
nations to throw off the yoke, the peti. 
tioners apprehend that measures proved 
to be detrimental to our own interests, and 
inefficient against the enemy, should at 
length be abandoned; and praying the 
House to take such steps, as to them may 
seem best, for procuring the recall of those 
Orders in Council, by which the usual 
commerce of neutral states has been im- 
peded, and for reverting to the enlighten- 
ed policy of former times.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion For a Commit- 
TEE ON THE Civit DisaniLiTigs OF THE 
Roman CaTuotics—AbDJouRNED DesatE.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the resumption 
of the adjourned debate on the Catholic 
Petitions. The order being read at the 
table, 

Sir William Scott rose and said :—Sir, 
before I proceed to the few observations 
which I think it necessary to offer upon 
the subject now before you, I feel it right, 
in the first place, to take notice of some 
observations which fell in the course of 
last night’s debate, from an_ hon. gentle- 
man on the other side of the House, 
touching a Petition which I had the ho- 
nour to present from the University of Ox- 
ford, against the claims of his Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects. But however 
brilliant the talents displayed by that hon. 
gentleman in the sarcasms which he was 
pleased to cast upon the proceedings of 
that University on this occasion, it must 
be confessed that in those sarcasms he has 
not displayed much of filial affection for 
the place of his education. _ The attack 
was most undeserved, and I beg leave 
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say, Sir, that no body of men in this-coun- 
try has ever demonstrated a stronger at- 
tachment to the constitution of their coun- 
try. In former times, when at a memo- 
rable period of our history, that constitu- 
tion was in danger of being destroyed by 
the usurpations of a popular branch of it, 
they rallied round their monarch, beset 
with perils. They evinced the most un- 
shaken fidelity to the throne, and supported 
that cause which was no less the cause of 
their country, than of their king. In the 
latter part of the same century, when the 
popular branch of that constitution was in 
imminent danger of being overwhelmed 
by the arbitrary proceedings of the crown, 
where was the first effectual resistance 
made to this encroachment ? Where was 
the regal tyranny more firmly opposed, or 
the cause of liberty and truth more zea- 
lously supported than in that University of 
Oxford—that same college—that very 
grove, which has been the object of the 
hon. gentleman’s sarcasms. The mem- 
bers of that very University in that ardu- 
ous crisis not only sought for the truth, 
but they found it, and acted upon it; they 
set an example which was followed by 
their country, with so much advantage to 
the British dominions—advantages which, 
I hope, will be maintained to the remotest 
posterity. That college has ever stood 
forward in defence of civil liberty and per- 
sonal independence, uniformly opposing 
themselves at the proper seasons to the 
undue encroachments of the crown on one 
hand, and to popular turbulence on the 
other; and I need hardly remind you, Sir, 
(Mr. Abbott, the Speaker,) of the liberal 
manner in which they have returned their 
representatives to this House. 

Sir, the representation which the hon. 
gentleman has made of the manner in 
which their Petition on this subject was 
carried, I must beg leave to say was ex- 
tremely unjust. An assembly was con- 
vened highly respectable in the persons 
and numbers who composed it. The 
question was regularly and dispassionately 
discussed, and although there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
Propriety of preparing such a Petition, yet 
it was ultimately carried by a majority of 
the convocation of four to one in its favour. 
Ibeg, therefore, Sir, that I may not be 
told that this Petition is not a fair repre- 
sentation of the sentiments of that Univer- 
sity, or that the result would have been 
different, if the whole bod y of its members 
ad been present on the occasion, I am, 
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therefore, Sir, warranted in saying, that 
the Petition is a fair statement of the 
sense of that University, as well as of the 
great body of the nation. The petitioners 
are men of the best education, of the 
greatest talents, and the most unblemished 
integrity. How, then, 1 would ask, can it 
be justly said, that they were but little ca- 
pable of forming a correct judgment ona 
political qdestion of great national im- 
portance ? So much, Sir, I felt it my duty 
to say in reply to the illiberal reflections 
thus cast upon the University of Oxford. 
Upon the general question before you, 
Sir, I feel it necessary to trouble the House 
with only a few observations; having been 
so repeatedly called on upon former occa- 
sions to state my opinions upon the sub- 
ject. That the question has been so re-~ 
peatedly brought forward year after year, 
is to me a matter of serious regret. The 
perpetual agitation of it has roused the 
turbulent passions of opposite parties, and 
kept the public mind in a state of constant 
ferment. It is a question fraught with 
danger to the nation, and one which ha- 
zards the setting fire to the country. IfI 
saw any thing like the probability of par- 
ties coming to an agreement, I should then 
see the propriety of pursuing this course ; 
and I should hail it as a happy omen of 
the discontinuance of those conflicts ; but 
although the question has come forward 
year after year, those differences of opi- 
nion still remain unaltered; and after the 
repeated determinations of this House upon 
the subject, and one of those determina- 
tions not many weeks old; how can it be 
expected that the decision of this night 
should be different from the former. The 
House has been repeatedly told every year 
that the thing must be done; that the 
feelings of the petitioners can no longer be 
trifled with; and that the danger of refusal 
is so great that it ought not to be encoun- 
tered. The answer to this, however, is, 
that parliament has repeatedly said, “it 
shall not be done ;” and what end, there- 
fore, can be answered by repeatedly agi- 
tating this question, but to keep up a con- 
tinual war, between the petitioners and 
the legislature? It has been admitted by 
those who are most competent to speak to 
the point, that neither in Ireland, nor in 
this country, is the public mind, as it is 
commonly, or rather vulgarly called} made 
up to the granting of these privileges to 
the Catholics ; nor could they, I am satis- 
fied, be granted without the imminent risk 


of exciting civil-commotions. I venture te 
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refer it to any man’s observation, whether 
he really thinks the public sentiment has, 
in any degree, altered upon this subject. 
I would ask, is there any alteration for the 
better in the question itself? If I seek for 
any alteration in the language of the peti- 
tioners, as a new ground for the anticipa- 
tion of success, I find none ; for so far from 
offering any security for the protection of 
the Established Church, they obstinately 
withhold even those securities which they 
were formerly ready to concede. I have 
heard of the necessity of securities gua- 
ranteed by the most enlightened advocate 
of this cause, and offered by the petition- 
ers ; but these they now retract. I have 
looked at this question, so important, in a 
view to our political and religious interests : 
I have observed the disposition of the par- 
ties urging these claims, and I own that I 
see nothing on their parts which appears 
like a disposition to afford proper securities 
to the Established Church. On the con- 
trary, they seem to me to be anxious, not 
only for the unconditional attainment of 
civil privileges and power in the state, but 
also to. gain for their religion a marked and 
public encouragement. What then is the 
duty of those who wish well to the esta- 
blished religion? Will it not be for them 
to consider whether this marked and pub- 
lic encouragement to the Catholics may 
not operate as a marked and public discou- 
ragement to the Established Church? 


There was a time, Sir, and not many. 


years ago, when it was held in this coun- 
try to be a fundamental principle of civil 
polity, that where a religious establish- 
ment is formed consistent with the gene- 
ral principles of the nation, such an es- 
tablishment should be supported with the 
utmost tenacity, as the basis, upon which 
rests the security ofthe state ; but we are 
now told that such notions are quite obso- 
lete—that there should be no religious 
distinctions whatever, no peculiar protec- 
tion to the Established Church, while, at 
other times, though the propriety of a pe- 
culiar protection was admitted, it was at 
the same time gravely contended, that this 
protection might very safely be entrusted 
to persons of a very different faith. Nap, 
Sir, I would ask gentlemen whether they 
seriously think a Roman Catholic chan- 
cellor, Roman Catholic privy counsellors, 
or Roman Catholic legislators, could be 
considered as faithful guardians to the 
Protestant religion in this country? Ido 
not mean to put this question with any 
purpose of irritating the feelings of gen- 
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tlemen, as I do admit that there are many 
persons of the Catholic persuasion, who 
are men of great private worth, but I can. 
not withhold my own opinion, that if the 
Catholics are true to the principles of their 
faith, there is nothing which they can 
have more at heart than the complete ex. 
tinction of the Protestant religion, and 
when I look to the genius of the Catholic 
religion, the exclusive spirit which univer. 
sally pervades it—when I look at its gene. 
ral doctrines, that salvation is not to be 
had out of the pale of its Church, I can. 
not contemplate, without alarm, the ad- 
mission of the Roman Catholics as the 
guardians of a Protestant establishment, 
It may as well be asserted, that the Church 
would be as safe in the hands devoted to 
its destruction, as under the guardianship 
of those devoted to its protection. See- 
ing, therefore, Sir, no possibility of ac. 
ceding to such a principle, I have the 
strongest objection to going into the pro- 
posed committee. 

It has been stated, that the Presbyte. 
rians of the Church of Scotland are hostile 
to the established religion, and yet are ad- 
mitted into the highest offices of the state; 
but yet, Sir, I think this argument has no 
bearing upon the question, nor is it any 
fair ground to shew that the Presbyterians 
may not safely be trusted, for there isa 
principle of union amongst the Protestant 
sects in all their varieties, which must be 
friendly to a Protestant establishment ; 
whereas the Roman Catholics, if they 
hold the sentiments professed for them by 
their own most approved authors, they 
must be anxious for the destruction of the 
Protestant establishment, and the erec- 
tion of their own upon its ruins, The 
question, then, comes to this, whether for 
the purposes of civil government, one re 
ligion be not as good as another, or whe 
ther, if one be more proper than another, 
the protection of that one ought to be en- 
trusted to those who must be necessatily 
anxious for its destruction, instead of those 
who are most interested in its preserva 
tion? Now, Sir, though I am unwilling to 
say any thing that might have a tendency 
to awaken religious animosity, I must ob 
serve, that I cannot consider this as a mere 
political question, for it is a religious one 
also; and.every man who so considers It 
ought to look into his own mind, aM 
weigh gravely whether it would be right 
to relax the severities of the establishe 
religion, But even in a political view 
historical reflection must recal maby 
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events, the contemplation of which can- 
not be favourable to these claims of the 
Catholics. It may be easy to compose 
declamations upon shewy theoretical 
principles; but it is not quite so easy to 

ive them a safe and practical operation. 
1 would therefore advise every man to re- 
flect on the history of the past, and then 
ask himself how far it can be prudent to 
give an accession of political power to the 
Catholics. 

It has been suggested, Sir, that his 
measure would reconcile all differences, 
and produce a cordial union amongst all 
parties. If I could view it in that light, I 
would be one of its warmest advocates, 
but I can see no hopes of its producing 
any such beneficial effects. On the con- 
trary, Sir, I think the appointment of this 
committee would only tend to agitate and 
disturb the public mind, that it would 
open a new focus of inflammable matter, 
the more dangerous, because the lowest as 
well as the highest classes would be in- 
volved in the general ferment; and a 
source would be established for perpetual 
party differences. Sir, the House has 
been told, that if these claims are not 
granted, Ireland is lost. This is a pro- 
phecy, however, which I do not clearly 
understand, and affords an argument in 


my view which, though used in favour of 
your petitioners, should operate directly 


against them. What are we to under- 
stand from it? Do hon. gentlemen mean 
to say that the Irish Catholics would de- 
sert their duty, and refuse to defend their 
country against foreign invasion, if their 
claims are rejected ? Do gentlemen mean 
to insinuate, that they would themselves 
feel less inclined to support in such case 
the interests of their country ? Does the 
allegiance of the Catholics then sit so 
loose upon them? I, who may be con- 
sidered their opponent, do not join in this 
opinion of their advocates, because I hope 
they have a deeper sense of their duty. 
Bat if I still hear it asserted that Ireland 
in such a case would be lost, I must say 
that those whose allegiance sits so loose 
about them, are the very last who should 
be entrusted with any great portion of po- 
litical power. Sir, { must once more ex- 
press my regret at the frequent agitation 
ofthis question; and I think it would be 
more for the interest of the petitioners 
themselves that it should not thus re- 
Peatedly be pressed forward. I think it 
Sextremely desirable that the question 
should be sét at rest one way or another. 

(VOL, XXIL ) 
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Let the petitioners try the effect of time, 
and await the arrival of a period when 
perhaps parties may be brought nearer to 
a mutual acquiescence, and their case may 
be considered under circumstances more 
favourable to their hopes than they can 
now acquire by a restless importunity. I 
give great credit to the leading advocates 
of this measure on the other side of this 
question, who have refrained from urging 
this subject when they themselves were 
in administration ; and I hope their good 
sense and reflection will teach them to dis- 
courage it henceforward, and thereby 
shew that their conduct has not changed 
merely with their situation, and that they 
will not attempt to make this subject a 
badge of political party and a means of 
getting into power. 


Right Hon. W. Elliot.— Sir, no person 
who has not the ties of filial piety and at- 
tachment to it, can hold the University of 
Oxford in higher veneration than I do; 
nor can any one more readily subscribe to 
the opinions which my right hon. and 
learned friend has claimed for that great 
and ancient seminary, in its selection of 
its representatives. In one point of view, 
perhaps, the very Petition on the table 
may be considered as creditable to it, be- 
cause it marks the gradual conquest which 
that learned body is making over its own 
prejudices. On former occasions it has 
been unanimous: in the present instance, 
by the acknowledgment of my right hon. 
and learned friend, it has been much di- 
vided in its opinion. It has alsobeen very 
tardy with its Petition; and even with this 
delay, time has scarcely been given for the 
collection of the sentiments of the distant 
members of the University. All this is 
good. It shews the march and progress 
of truth and reason on this great cause. 
In the few observations with which I 
mean to trouble the House, on this most 
momentous topic, I must beg to be under= 
stood as disclaiming all notion of resting 
the merits of the question on any ground 
of abstract right. Religious toleration is, 
in my view of the subject, (certainly at 
lgast so far as it has reference to qualifica- 
tions for civil offices,) a matter of moral 
and political prudence. If the laws al- 
ludedl to are neceéssavy for the security of 
the state, no doubt they ought to be re- 
tained, perhaps strengthened and confirm- 
ed. But if on the contrary, the public 
safety does not démand their continuance, 
and if (as I certainly think) theit repeal 
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by ‘conducing to general harmony, can 
contribute to the public strength, then 
indubitably they ought to be rescinded. 
The policy of the measure being admit- 
ted, its justice can be no matter of dispute. 
The question, like every other question 
concerning human affairs, ought to depend 
on a comparative view of its advantages, 
or disadvantages, or rather, I should say, 
of its benefits and dangers. I lay astress 
on the word dangers, because if the dan- 
gers can be shewn to be ill founded, or 
even ifthey can be much extenuated, 
the benefits. stand out so much in the 
sight of all men, they rush in so irre- 
sistible a torrent upon our minds and un- 
derstandings, that I should have to ac- 
cuse myself of an almost wanton consump- 
tion of the time of the House, if 1 were 
much to enlarge on them. The argu- 
ments against further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, seem to range them- 
‘selves under three heads; Ist, the dangers 
to the state; 2dly, objections which are 
attempted to be drawn from the principles 
of the constitution; and, 3dly, a doubt 
which is entertained of the beneficial effi- 
cacy of the measure, in the event of its ac- 
complishment. With regard to the dan- 


gers, it may not be improper to remark, 
that some of the arguments, which used 


to be derived from that source, and which 
in many discussions on the subject have 
beeen much insisted on, seem of late to 
be abandoned. They ought not, however, 
tobe wholly lost sight of; because if 
positions which were once deemed so 
strong, are now relinquished, there is ra- 
tional encouragement for hoping that 
those which remain may not be found so 
impregnable as the adversaries of this 
cause wish them to be thought. Others 
of these dangers have, from the change of 
t, the circumstances of the world, long since 
rassed away in the judgments of ail men. 
"{ ‘he recal of a Catholic to the throne, for 
in stance, can no longer be a subject of 
fear. Noone, I presume, apprehends that 
t. be king of Sardinia is likely to be taken 
fr. om the remnant of his dominions and 
fix ed upon the throne of these realms. 
‘Thx > temporal power of the Pope also pre-~ 
sent, 3 no formidabie danger. On the con- 
trary » it has been our wish and object to 
protec ‘t it, and in its defence both the 
blood and the treasures of this country 
have b een, asI think, wisely and nobly, 
though unsuccessfully expended. But 
the spiritual authority of the Pope is still, 
it seemss, an object of apprehension, as 
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portending peril to our civil rights. . Ip 
the term spiritual authority of the Pope,] 
mean to include his alleged power of ‘dig. 
pensing with oaths, together with the 
tenet attributed to Roman Catholics of not 
keeping faith with heretics. These im. 
putations, however, it is to be remember. 
ed, have been formally and solemnly de. 
nied by six of the most eminent Roman 
Catholic universities in Europe, as well a 
by the preambles of several statutes on the 
table, which not only recognize the Ci 
tholics as good and loyal subjects, and fit 
to be trusted with much civil and military 
power, but declare the restrictive laws t 
have been inefficacious for their purpose, 
and injurious to the welfare and prosperit 
of Ireland. I must remark too, that if 
there were any foundation for such odious 
fears, the precautions relied on do not ap- 
pear to. be either very efficient or very 
logical. —The danger asserted is, that Ca 
tholics cannot be believed when they 
swear. The security insisted upon isan 
oath. But it has been alleged by some 
gentlemen who admit the sincerity. of the 
Catholics in the abjuration of such tenets, 
that it is in the nature of all religious sects 
to endeavour to promote the interests of 
their own faith; and that if the Roma 
Catholics were invested with political 
power, their aim would, of course, be 
directed to the advancement of their reli- 
gion. If, however, this argument has any 
validity, it must equally apply to the 
Protestant Dissenters, many of whom deny 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the.crown; 
and yet the disqualifying laws with regard 
to the latter description of persons, haveia 
Ireland been long since repealed. The 
objection also, as urged against further 
concessions to the Catholics, comes 100 
late ; for we have already admitted them 
to a large share of political power ;—we 
have put arms into their hands ;—we have 
capacitated them for many civil offices ;~ 
and, above all, we have given them the elec 
tive franchise. What we have reserved, 
therefore, though it is an efficacious instr 
mentof discontent, is impotént for security. 

The danger to Protestant property used 
to be another of the perils apprehended. 
The revival of antiquated titles, the mos 
absurd certainly of all the bugbears which 
have been employed to raise up terror 
in the Protestant mind: but upon this 
topic it is not necessary to dwell, as the 
objection seems to be now abandoned, 
indeed the Protestant petitions on the table 
are an irresistible refutation of it, 
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Having thus touched upon the principal 
dangers, 1 now come to that class of ob- 
sections which it has been attempted to 
draw from the principles of the constitu- 
tion. One of these is the Coronation 
Oath; but as no one has resorted to it in 
the preseat discussion, I presume I may 
consider it as relinquished, and therefore 
shall not abuse the patience of the House 
by canvassing its merits. Another argu- 
ment, that falls within this class, and to 
which much weight has been ascribed, is 
founded on the protection which the 
Church establishment receives from those 
laws which are described as fundamental. 
But surely my learned friend, and those 
who relied on this objection, did not mean 
by the term fundamental laws—laws over 
which the legislature had lost its compe- 
tence. It surely will not be maintained, 
that any legislature could for ever divest 
itself of the power of executing its proper 
functions, and render itself incapable of 
making regulations suitable to the exigen- 
cies of the interests over which it presides. 
To argue thus would be to set the Church 
above the State, in direct contradiction to 
the principles of the constitution, and to 
one main object of the policy of our an- 
cestors, Another impediment, which falls 
under this head of objections, was formerly 
urged against the measure; and though I 
have not heard it brought forward in the 
present debate, and though I am convinced 
itis an opinion that can never be enter- 
tained by more than a very few indivi- 
duals within these walls, I cannot permit 
itto pass without notice, because it is cal- 
culated to make a most mischievous im- 
pression on the people of Ireland, and be- 
cause it derives importance from the au- 
thority of the person from whom it origi- 
nated. Should the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval) upon more mature reflection 
have abandoned it, I am sure he will have 
the beneficial and becoming candour to 
avow his change of sentiment. If I should 
have the satisfaction of hearing it is to be 
numbered among the extinct and deserted 
objections, I shall most willingly leave it 
toits fate, and consign it for ever to its 
spulchre. The position to which I al- 
lude is, that the Union is a bar to the 
measure. If I should find it still perse- 
vered in, I shall, in contradiction to it, re- 
fet to the instrument of Union itself, the 

ourth article of which expressly reserves 

lo the united parliament the power of al- 

leting the oaths. I shall appeal against it 

also to the debates of that period on both 
4 
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sides of the channel, to the subsequent con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt, and of my noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh) who had so prominent 
a share in that transaction. That there 
never was any specific pledge made to 
the Catholic body I have more than once 
declared ; but that their expectations 
were excited by the language of the most 
eminent statesmen of that time in both 
parliaments, that they acted under the in- 
fluence of such expectations, and that the 
accomplishment of the measure was much 
facilitated in consequence of the impres- 
sions they had received, can be a matter 
of question with no men at all conversant 
with the history of that great arrangement. 
If therefore the Union is to be set up as an 
obstacle in the way of the Catholic claims, 
I must, in vindication of myself aswell as of 
those with whom I acted atthat period, pro- 
test against such an argument, as not only 
founded on a most erroneous view of the 
facts, but in every respect most imprudent, 
ungenerous, and unjust. And I trust that 
though the issue of this night’s discussion 
should not prove favourable to the imme- 
diate consideration of their claims, the 
Catholics will not attribute the decision of 
the House to any impression that the 
Union is an impediment to the object of 
their Petition ; but that the members ona 
division will evince to them that they may 
ultimately look with confidence to the li- 
berality of the united parliament for a par- 
ticipation of those privileges of the consti- 
tution which are still withheld from them. 
The third head of objections against the 
measure appears to be of a speculative na- 
ture. My right hon. and learned friend 
has expressed doubts whether the removal 
of the disabilities would produce the be- 
nefits expected from it. To this, 1 can only 
reply, that, if the incapacities complained 
of are admitted to be a rational ground of 
discontent, there seems a good foundation 
for inferring, that, by taking away the 
cause, we should, in a great degree, re-_ 
move the effects—“ Oh! but,’ it is said, 
“<a few of the leading members of the Ca- 
tholic body may feél an interest inthe ob- 
ject, but the mass of the Catholic popula- 
tion are perfectly indifferent to it ;”. and 
this has been a very frequent and favourite 
topic with several very leading supporters 
of Protestant monopoly. Is it, however, 
to be believed, that three fourths of the 
people of Ireland, living in the midst of 
the franchises of the British constitution, 
should not wish to participate the privi- 


leges enjoyed by the other fourth? And. 
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is it right-—is it politic—is it safe that a 
nation remarkable for talents, and growing 
daily in numbers, opulence, and power, 
should be bereft of all hope of attaining to 
stations of honour and eminence in the 
state, but through political change and re- 
volution ? 

Let us now turn our eyes to the com- 
mercial part of the community. Is it possi- 
ble that, when a person in that most respec- 
table vocation of life, has, by his industry 
and integrity, acquired wealth and a well 
merited consideration amongst his fellow 
citizens, he should not feel galled by his 
exclusion from all municipal and corpo- 
rate dignities,—from even such commer- 
cial companies as the Bank ? Let gentle- 
men look to the situation of the bar, a 
body which has every where a mighty 
sway on society, and the influence of 
which is not diminished by its distance 
from the seat of empire. I speak in the 
presence of the most eminent and distin- 
guished members of that profession. Is 
there any one amongst you who, when he 
has arrived at alt the estimation to which 
wealth, and diligence, and learning, and 
ability, can lead in professional practice, 
who would not feel disparaged and morti- 
fied at being precluded from aspiring to 
those high offices, which, though certainly 
situations of considerable labour, are sta- 
tions of dignified repose, compared with 
the hurry and bustle and fatigue of the or- 
dinary practice of the profession? But it 
is to be recollected, that these impressions 
are not confined to the members of that 
learned body : they extend to fathers, and 
sons, and uncles, and cousins, and the 
most remete connections, and are thus 
diffused throughout every class and grada- 
tion of society. This is a matter of grave 
and serious reflection ; for surely there 
never existed a period in the history 
of our country, when it more behoved us 
to draw whatever talents, virtue, and in- 
dustry could be found in the state: into a 
capacity to serve it. In the army, too, 
what is the encouragement held out to 
Catholics of fortune and education, and of 
noble families, who, after having gone 
through the drudgery of the junior ranks 
of the profession, maimed and wounded, 
perhaps, in fighting the battles of their 
country, and with their health exhausted 
by noxious climates, are condemned to 
see their juniors in the service, and per- 
sons possibly of far inferior qualifications 
and merit to themselves, pass by them to 
the supertor stations of the profession ? 


t 





There are other circumstances of absurd 
incongruity connected with this part. of 
the subject, which I will not here omit to 
recal to the recollection of the Honge, 
We profess to think it incompatible with 
the security of the constitution, that the 
crown, (though Protestant) should be ep. 
trusted with the discretion of admittia 
Catholics into the higher class of military 
appointments. Let us examine, then, our 
consistency, in such apprehensions, | Ip 
Ireland, as the law at present stands, pro. 
motion in the navy is open to Catholics 
without any restriction. The squadron 
riding at this moment io Cork harbour 
might be manned and officered by Catho. | 
lics, and might be under Catholic com. 
mand, though, by another strange ano 
maly, if those Catholics should be brought, 
by the exigencies of service, to Portsmouth, 
they would be liable to the penalties of 
the English laws. The coasts of Ireland, 
as the House well know, are full of pot 
and haveus, and present innumerable mati- 
time advantages; and if at any future pe 
riod it should be our policy to avail our 
selves of such resources, and establish dock 
yards and naval arsenals in that part of the 
United Kingdom, all that portion of ou 
strength might be placed by the crown 
under Catholic direction and controul ; yet 
it seemed to be admitted, that under this 
state of the law there was no ground for 
fear. In Ireland, also, the crown might 
have in its service, Catholic soldiers, Ua 
tholic non-commissioned officers, Catholic 
subalterns, captains, majors, lieutenant 
colonels, and colonels, There was no law 
(at least of which he was apprized) which 
compels the King to put any proportionof 
his army under the charge of a general 
His Majesty might combine his military 
forces as he chose: he might place ten 
regiments or twenty regiments together} 
and they might, in Ireland, be Catholic 
regiments; and they would be under the 
command of the senior officer, and 
senior officer might be a Catholic; and all 
this is allowed to be perfectly safe. But, 
if it were proposed, that his. Majesty 
(though we have the guard of an annual 
Mutiny Bill) should be enabled to appoisl 
that Catholic colonel to the situation of 8 
general on the staff, then fall upon us the 
terrors of Popery, the dread of the rewy 
of the flames of Smithfield, and of the rt 
novation of the tribute of St. Peter’s pentt 
Now I would appeal to the sober judg: 
ment and reflection of those who hear 6 
whether at ‘a conjuncture, in whieb thes 
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is neither vexation nor exaction, that we | pose to guard against sucha danger? By 


scruple to impose upon the people for aug- 
menting the ranks of our army, there is 
any sense or security in such regulations ? 
Whether, at least, the subject is one 
which the House can refuse to consider. 
I might likewise, I believe, venture toask, 
whether there has been any sense, or mo- 
rality, or religion, in the hateful and incen- 
diary cry of No Popery !—My right hon. 
and learned friend, and several other gen- 
tlemen, in the course of the debate, have 
dwelt much on the topic of securities, and 
particularly on the Veto. For my own 
part, [have always earnestly deprecated 
the notion of entering into preliminary 
disputes upon points which are more pro- 
perly objects of compromise than of con- 
troversy. No doubt there are, on both 


_ sides, many and strong prejudices to be 


overcome, and I ardently hope to see a 
mutual spirit of concession. Let, however, 
the House go into an enquiry: they will 
then be enabled to decide, whether any, 
and, if any, what conditions may be neces- 
sary, and whether such guards may not be 
devised ag will be satisfactery both to Pro- 
testants and Catholics. Upon such inform- 
ed judgment let them proceed to legislate. 
For myself, I have no scruple to acknow- 
ledge, that, in such an enquiry, I should 
wish to see a due regard paid to the opi- 
nions of the principal clergy of the Roman 
Catholic communion, with respect to the 
interests of that Church. I have nothing 
more at heart, than that the arrangement 
should be made in the way which would 
be best calculated to uphold the authority 
and influence of the Catholic clergy, as 
well as of the persons of rank and property 
in that communion, over the people of 
their own persuasion. Any thing that 
should shake the confidence of the Catholic 
population in their ecclesiastical teacher, 
would, in my eyes, be the most terrible of 
all evils. I am not able, in the present 
state of human affairs, to bring myself to 
tremble at the power of the Pope. Any 
danger which 1 see, is from another side. 
Aright hon, and learned civilian, (sir John 
Nicholl,) in a debate which occurred in an 
early part of the session, has expressed 
much fear, not only of the Pope, but of the 
hew philosophy, by which term, | pre- 
wume, the learned gentleman meant to de- 
scribe the adversaries of religious estab- 
lishments, who are not always very good 
tends to civil establishmenis. From the 
latter quarter I confess I am not without 
My apprehensions. But how would J pro- 





endeavouring to unite all those in affection 
who are united in the belief of the great 
principles of the Christian religion, and 
who are friendly to Christian establish- 
ments. Let the Church open wide her 
gates of toleration:—cherish religion :— 
the Catholic religion (the fact is beyond 
dispute) is the creed of the great majority 
of the Irish nation. Let us, then, improve 
the means we have. More than two cen- 
turies of experiment has shewn us the futi- 
lity of our attempts at proselytism by the 
means of restrictive laws. By our perseve- 
rance in that course, we may make bad 
Christians and bad subjects, but we shall 
not obtain one convert to the estab- 
lished Church. There is no man more 
zealously and faithfully attached to the in- 
terests of that Church than I am: I wish 
to see it great, splendid, powerful, and 
permanent; but I cannot persuade myself 
that we are supporting the Church by ren- 
dering her establishment odious to several 
millions of our fellow-subjects. We have 
allied ourselves with the Catholics of Spain 
and of Portugal: let us also form an 
alliance with our Catholic brethrenat home, 
In many points of ecclesiastical polity and 
discipline we agree with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church; and I am convinced that, 
by prudent management we might long 
ago have converted that polity and that 
discipline into an invincible rampart round 


‘the Protestant Church and the Protestant 


State, against the common enemy. 

When we attempted violently to tear 
men from the religion of their early habits 
and education, we shook to their very 
foundation all public morals, and left in 
the minds of the people a fearful chasm 
which we cannot fill with the precise ma+ 
terials with which it might be our desire 
to supply it. By the system of policy 
which we have pursued in Ireland, instead 
of supporting the established Church, we 
have been destroying and tearing to pieces 
materials which might have risen into a 
tower of strength to it in the hour of its 
peril. In stating these opinions, I beg I 
may not be understood as representing 
that the concession of the Catholic claims 
is the only measure necessary to promote 
the concord and repose of Ireland. A ju- 
dicious and well adjusted arrangement 
with regard to tithes is also a matter inti- 
mately connected with the tranquillity 
and welfare of that country. To its ac- 
complishment I am not unapprised that 
there are opposed considerabl culties 
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of detail. It involves many and compli- 
eated interests; and the execution of it 
will demand all that reserve and caution 
which ought ever to accompany measures 
in any way rowmne, | the rights of property. 
For these reasons I have always thought, 
that the proposition would be best origin- 
ated by those to whose hands the conduct 
of public affairs are entrusted. A proper 
and well regulated direction of the funds 
appropriated to education is another sub- 
ject well worthy of the attention of the le- 
gislature. These,and perhaps some other 
measures of inferior importance, are indu- 
bitably requisite for the improvement of 
the condition of the people of Ireland ; but 
the basis of all ought to be that to which 
the motion of my right hon. friend, (Mr. 
Grattan,) has called the attention of the 
House. It has been made a great topic of 
reproach against those of my friends, who 
have composed the late administration, 
that they had not introduced a subject, 
which they deemed of such prominent im- 
portance, to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, whilst they were in the service of 
his Majesty. But it should be remem- 
bered by those, who so freely deal out 
this censure, that my friends retired from 
his Majesty’s councils, because they 
would not, by a specific pledge, deprive 
themselves of the discretion of proposing 
the measure ; and, as they were immedi- 
ately succeeded by the gentlemen oppo- 
site, it was not unreasonable to infer that 
the latter were not unwilling to take such 
a pledge. My friends, it is true, would 
have forborn to agitate the question so 
long, as, in their judgment, it could have 
been deferred without absolute detriment 
to the public welfare, and I was one of 
those who advised the Catholics to abstain 
from urging their claims at that time, be 
cause I thought it more for the advantage 
of their interests, as well as of those of the 
empire, that the administration of public 
affairs should remain in the hands of per- 
sons known to be friendly to their cause, 
than that the government should be trans- 
ferred to the avowed and implacable op- 
ponents of further concessions. Surely, 
however, it cannot have escaped the at- 
tention of the House, that one great and 
prominent obstacle to the measure, which 
has arisen from the scruples of a venerable 
and religious monarch, and which ope- 
rated forcibly on the feelings both of the 
parliament and of the country, now no 
longer presents itself; and if any one can 
be foun deny, that the exigencies of 
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the empire more imperatively demand the 
consideration of the question at the pre 
sent conjuncture than at any former pe. 
riod, I shall be content with referring him 
to the impressions described in the Pro. 
testant Petitions on the table, to which are 
subscribed the names of several persons, 
who were once among the most strenuous 
assertors of the policy of the restrictive 
code. 

The present moment is peculiarly aug. 
picious for the consideration of these 
claims. The Prince, to whose custody the 
interests of the crown are now committed, 
has stood high in the affection, the conf. 
dence, and the expectations of the Irish 
people. Whatever spirit of conciliation, 
therefore, is at this time manifested, would 
have augmented efficacy by carrying with 
it the air of grace and bounty. Let us not 
lose, then, such a golden opportunity, 
That the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Per. 
ceval) has the confidence of a majority of 
this House is manifested by its votes, but 
I do sincerely believe that no simall pro- 
portion of those, who support his go 
vernment, deeply lament the cloud of pre. 
judice, which hangs over his councils on 
this subject, and darkens the future pros 
pects of the empire. In some recent in- 
stances those persons have differed from 


the right hon. gentleman, and over-ruled 


his measures. Let them on this most mo- 
mentous and critical occasion interpose 
between the minister and the crown for 
the preservation of the crown; for the 
security of the Church, which is insepara: 
ble from the safety of the State ; for en- 
suring to us the full and effective physical 
strength of the empire in that awful con 
test in which we are engaged, and on the 
issue of which depends whatever is most 
dear and valuable to us in social life, the 
honour, the glory, the rights, the liberties, 
and for what I know—the very name of 
the country. If my right hon. friend's 
motion should be negatived, its rejection 
will amount to a refusal to consider the 
question. By inquiry the House woold 
not pledge itself to any specific measure 
Those, if such there be, who may vhink 
that the penal code should. be retained, 
those who may be of opinion that part 
only of the desired relief should be afford- 
ed, are surely as much required to vole 
for a committee as those who are for col- 
cession in its full extent. Something we 
must do: some movement we must make: 
our present position, it is my clear 

firm conviction, we cannot long retail. 
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Right Honourable Charles P. Yorke.— 
Sir; not having bad an opportunity before 
now of stating my opinion upon this sub- 
ject, I take the liberty of rising now, pro- 
fessing my intention, sincerely, not to oc- 
cupy the attention of the House for any 
considerable length of time. The subject 
has been so frequently discussed, and the 
arguments om this side of the House so 
ably and eloquently urged, that 1 have 
not the vanity to think I can give any 
novel feature to the debate. And there- 
fore, what I shall say in delivering my sen- 
timents, will be merely to justify me to 
myself, with the consciousness of having 
done my duty. 

The right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last has delivered himself with a temper 
and moderation which I could have 
wished was more generally observed upon 
discussions of this subject. Certainly his 
example on this occasion is well worthy of 


















































































































































































f imitation, not merely on this question, 
t but upon every question connected with 
; Ireland: and although I have the mis- 
. fortune to differ from him» in opinion, I 
" certainly cannot but agree, that the de- 
n liberations upon this motion should be 
* such as might tend to the tranquillity and 
1s happiness of the. country: and in my 
m mind, though the assent of the House to 
od this motion would not be attended with 
0° any particular good, yet the question 
we should be considered with every feeling of 
for tenderness and forbearance towards our 
he Catholic brethren. And I confess, could 
ra I see this question in the same point of 
en: view that it has been argued on the other 
cal side of the House, I should be but too 
one happy to give my vote for it. 

the The right hon. gentleman has stated in 
nost the concluding part of his speech, that 
the which I think was not of a piece with the 
ties, greater part of it, when he supposed that 
ve of those who had the misfortune to differ 
nd’s from him were labouring under a cloud 
ction of prejudice—and when he called upon 
r the the House to get from under that cloud 
vould and interpose between the crown and mi- 
sures histers on behalf of parliament for the 
think purpose of setting this matter at rest: 
ined, how whether or not we are under such a 
part J cloud, must depend upon a consideration 
fford- of the arguments adduced by the right 
» vole hon, gentleman and those who support 
r colle this question; because that consideration 
ng we will not only decide the matter, with re- 
make: #@ ‘pect to us,—but whether they are not 
ar and themselves under a cloud, and their eyes 





@ not blinded to those dangers which 
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threaten both Church and State, when 
they would persuade you to accede to the 
demands of the petitioners. 

Now, Sir, that this is a most important 
subject there can be no doubt, but it ap- 
pears to me from the view of every part of 
the question, and from every enquiry I 
have made upon it, that we who happen to 
differ from the right hon. gentleman, may 
hope, without being denominated “ Pro- 
testant Bigots” (a term applied to those of 
the same way of thinking with myself) — 
that we may be permitted to doubt—to he- 
sitate, and to oppose a barrier where we 
doubt, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, before we depart from the funda- 
mental laws of the realm. 

I confess I was surprized last night te 
hear it stated, that the proposition now be- 
fore the House had nothing to do with the 
fundamental law of the land; and I was 
asked what the essential laws were? And 
I was also much surprized to hear, that the 
same thing had been repeated in another 
place. It has also been stated, that there 
was not one word in the Bili of Rights re- 
lative to the Catholic religion. Now, with- 
out going any farther, I must beg leave 
to read some of the Articles of the Bill of 
Rights in order to prove this assertion to 
be totally false. I admit that there is no- 
thing in that Bill about the Roman Ca- 
tholics until it comes to the enacting part, 
which is as follows : 

« And that whereas ithas been found by 
experience that it is inconsistent with the 
safety and welfare of this Protestant King- 
dom that it should be governed by any 
king or kings of the Popish faith.” And 
it then enacts that princes of that persua- 
sion shall be excluded from the crown, 
and absolves all their subjects from alle- 
giance to them. Princes and princesses 
of this kingdom were also forbidden from 
intermarrying with Papists. 

This, Sir, is what the Bill of Rights 
says. Now, Sir, can any man deny that 
it is a settled maxim of the law of this 


realm, that we, as Protestants, must be 


governed by a Protestant king, and that 
you must consider, that to dissent from this 
maxim is inconsistent with the safety and 
the happiness of this country. Another 
clause of the same Bill goes to exclude 
Papists from sitting in either House of Par- 
liament. I admit that according to the 
terms of the Act of Union, the oath there 
prescribed to be taken by members of 
parliament is liable to be hereafter altered. 





There are undoubtedly those wofds in that 
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act. But I apprehend those words were 
not necessarily introduced to enable par- 
liamentto alter the oath whenever it should 
appear necessary, for I do not go the 
length of saying, that the Act of Union 
with Ireland was a barrier to the House 
doing any thing with regard to the Roman 
Catholics when they thould think fit so to 
do: butall I contend for is, that the esta- 
blished law of the realm is, that Papistsare 
not to govern this country : and that there- 
fore the measure now brought forward, and 
the proposition suggested, must have the 
effect, if carried, of making parliament sub- 
servient to the purpose of overturning of 
the constitution, and to enable the King to 
chuse Popish ministers, 

Now, Sir, that is a most material and 
serious consideration, and it is a matter for 
the admissibility of which the onus pro- 
bandi must lie upon those who contend for 
it, or to shew that it can be adopted with 
safety. I therefore claim the right of 
doubting upon this question; because all 
I say is, that before we agree to make this 
alteration, we ought to be satisfied that 
there is no danger to the constitution in 
Church and State in making that alteration. 

Now, Sir, I must say, for one, that 
having attended to all the arguments used 
on this subject, and having anxiously con- 
sidered it myself, 1 am very far from being 
satisfied, that our system of government 
—_ to undergo this chimerical change : 
and [ think the honourable gentlemen, 
before they can induce this House to alter 
the fundamental laws of the land, must 
also bring forward much stronger argu- 
ments, and much more conclusive rea- 
soning, before they can be entitled to call 
upon those who have doubts upon the 
subject, to admit the Catholics to what 
they claim. 

Having stated thus much, I have now 
to observe, that that which I always con- 
sidered as another fundamental law in the 
act which makes the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, and that of Scotland, integral 
parts of the constitution of Great Britain; 
but by acceding to the demands now made 
by the Catholics, this would be annulled 
along with the other bulwarks of the 
state. 

There are a great many topics which 
have been at different times more or less 
adverted to, but which I wish to dismiss 
from my view in my consideration of the 
subject. .I shall content myself with ad- 
verting to some of the most prominent that 
have been brought forward on the other 


.dence of its concession. 
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side. I confess that I cannot agree with 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and others who preceded him, in their ar. 
guments upon the two questions of right 
and toleration. And first of all, I deny 
that this is a question of right: and I al 
maintain that it is noquestion of toleration, 
In the first place it is no question of right; 
because no subject of a state can be said 
to have any right that is inconsistent with 
the safety of that state; and I deny thatit 
is a question of toleration, because J hope 
in God that in the true sense of that word, 
there is no such thing known in this 
country as intolerance ; and I do solemn| 
declare, that if it can be shewn that there 
isany thing in the law with regard to the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland that prevents 
them from the decent and proper exét 
cise of their religion, I will go as far a 
any man in this country to correct it, 
But I utterly deny that this is a questionof 
toleration. The truth is, that it is merely 
a question of political power. Now, Sir, 
that that is a very serious question noiman 
will venture to deny: and that it is e- 
sential on the part of those who supportit, 
that they should satisfy us who oppose it, 
by the most cogent arguments of the 
That this is the 
question appears throughout the whole 
debate, because all the arguments for the 
measure as far as it has gone, go to that 
extent, 

Now no man living can doubt, that if 
this is done for the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland it must be done also for the Ro- 
man Catholics of England: and I mast 
say, to do them justice, that Ido not know 
any body’of Dissenters for whom I should 
be so glad to bring forward such a ques- 
tion as the Roman Catholics of England; 
because they have been the most quitt, 
the most contented, and the most loyal 
class of subjects in the kingdom. Butif 
it is fit and proper to do this for the Ro- 
man Catholics, it is quite impossible that 
it should not be done in justice for the 
other Dissenters. F 

Ido not mean to argue that question 
now: but all that I mean to say is, that the 
question is a vital question, and that if we 
consent to do away all restrictions by 
piece-meal, we at once expose ourselves 
to the greatest danger; because if you do 
that you must remove all the test laws, ai 
you must leave the Church unprotec 
from every attack, to stand upon its owl 
foundation. But having said this, I bes 
to state, that my opinion of all these las 
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js, that they are only to be justified by 
necessity. It has been said that necessity 
‘ystifies them: and if 1 can be satisfied 
that there is no necessity for the preserva- 
tion of our Protestant state, I am ready to 
give them up. 

The question is really now reduced to a 
choice of difficulties: no man can doubt 
that the difficulties and impediments on 
both sides are very great: and the true 
question is on what side the greatest diffi- 
culties and impediments lie : and I for one 
say, that the greatest difficulties, dangers, 
and impediments lie on the side of the 
Catholic Claims, and in the view that I 
have taken of them I do not feel satisfied, 
and I must, upon.that ground, negative the 
proposition for going into a Committee: 
and I think no gentleman would vote 
for going into that committee unless he 
was satisfied that something essential 
could be done in that committee, and 
that would tend to do away those diffi- 
culties and impediments. 

Now I think, for one, that by going into 
a committee, instead of diminishing the 
difficulties you would increase them. For 
as to going into a committee for the sake 
of enquiring, and for the sake of getting 
information from the Catholics themselves, 
it could be productive of no good conse- 


quence. What! would you have all the 
Roman Catholics and all the opponents of 
their claims, brought to your bar to be exa- 


mined? For you must hear both sides. 
If that was to be contended it would lead 
to endless confusion and dispute. If this 
were to be agreed to, how should the 
public business of the country be carried 
on? I say, that the danger appears to me 
to lie on the side that I have stated ; first 
of all I would state that a great difficulty 
arises from the state of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church at this time ; and upon a con- 
sideration of the political circumstd ices 
connected with the Roman Catuolic 
Church, Now, Sir, I do not mean to go 
into any discussion upon the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with reference 
to a period long since gone by, because 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church 
are pretty well known and generally un- 
derstood. And certainly I do not wish 
to go into any argument as to the diffe- 
rence of these tenets at different times. 
But what are these tenets? Now, Sir, I 
have listened with very great attention to 
many gentlemen who have spoken on this 
subject, and I confess I feel very little sa- 
tsfaction on that point : although it may 
(VOL. XXil, ) 
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be said that many circumstances respect- 
ing the tenets-of the Roman Catholic 
Church have been altered, and that many 
of the most dangerous tenets have been 
got rid of, yet there is one circumstance 
that is very remarkable, and to which I 
cannet help calling the attention of the 
House. We have heard a great deal of 
the opinions of the Catholic universities. 
It was resolved in the year 1790, that 
the opinions of these universities were fa= 
vourable to the supposition that many of 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church 
were unimportant. But I beg to ask the 
hopourable gentleman, and the right 
honourable baronet opposite me, whether 
the court of Rome or any general council 
has ever distinctly abrogated any of those 
tenets or done them away. (Sir John Cox 
Hippesley said across the table that they 
had.) I would beg to know from the hon. 
baronet, who seems so well versed in these 
points, whether there is any one article of 
the council of Trent that has ever been 
regularly abrogated on any authority by 
which the Pope and Cardinals would be 
bound? It may be true that many of 
these opinions may have become obsolete, 
and may be dormant; but who can.say 
they may not be revived? If certain cir- 
cumstances were to arise, and a Pope 
should come to the Papal see who should 
revive these doctrines, who is to prevent 
him? Then, I say, if there has been no 
regular abrogation of those tenets by the 
see of Rome, they must be considered to 
all intents and purposes, as the principles 
of the Catholic religion. I must say for 
one, that when I first came into parliament 
and this business was first brought for- 
ward, I was one of those who anticipated 
with great satisfaction the removal of 
those obstacles now complained of; and 
there was no man who felt more pleasure 
than I did, when the present lord Redes- 
dale, then attorney general, brought in a 
Bill for ameliorating the state of the Ca- 
tholics of England. But I felt still greater 
pleasure in what was intended to be done 
for the Catholics of Ireland. But I must 
say, from that time I have been more and 
more inclined to think that the opinions I 
then formed were hastily formed: and the 
moment I had any opportunity of consi-, 
dering the subject, I, for one, have been 
less inclined to ‘proceed any further in 
concession. The first circumstance that 
induced me to doubt of the propriety of 
my first opinion, was an opportunity I had 
of knowing what passed upon the subject 
3 L) 
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of that Bill which lord Redesdale brought 
in, and the controversy that arose at,that 
time between the Apostolic Vicar of the 
Catholic Church, and the Catholic com- 
mittee. Ido not know whether that con- 
troversy is in the hands of any gentleman ; 
I know that it was bought up by the di- 
rection of the committee, and in a very 
little time there were no copies to be had. 
The two letters published by the Roman 
Catholic committee were written in con- 
sequence of the letter of the Vicar Apos- 
tolic in the year 1790, on account of the 
Oath it was proposed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic committee to take, in which they 
denied altogether the temporal authority 
of the Pope in Ireland, and even his spi- 
ritual power, sub modo. Upon a reference 
to the ptoceedings of the Roman Catholics 
on that occasion, we shall see how much 
they were controuled by a foreign spiri- 
tual authority : The Oath proposed by the 
committee was founded on their own pro- 
test, in which they called themselves the 
protesting Roman Catholics, It was signed 
I believe by almost all the respectable 
Roman Catholics in this country and by a 
great many of their bishops; I think the 
name of Dr. Milner was amongst them : 
but the Apostolical Vicar, without assign- 


ing any reason, forbid the Catholics to 


take this Oath. This led to a discussion 
of considerable length, the result of which 
was an explanatory declaration from the 
Apostolic Vicar, “ That no new oath 
should be taken without consulting the 
bishops, in whom the supreme authority 
resided as governors of the Church of 
Christ and keepers of the faith.”” A con- 
troversy ensued which was considerably 
protracted, and in course of which a great 
deal of scholastic learning was displayed 
on one side, and a great deal of sound 
sense, and certainly I never in my life wit- 
nessed more true Christian piety displayed 
any where than in the two letters to which 
I have alluded. The committee were de- 
Sirous to induce their bishops, some of 
whom had refused to sign the protest, to 
agree with theni in the object they pro- 
posed, and relinquish their objections. 
The bishops refused; but the committee 
were nevertheless unanimous in framing 
the Oath, which was afterwards adopted 
by the parliament of Ireland: and here it 
is material to state the nature of that Oath, 
in order to shew the ground upon which it 
was opposed by the bishops. 

The Oath set out with disclaiming as 
impious and heretical that damnable doc- 
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trine, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope may be deposed from their domi. 
nions, and their subjects absolved from 
their allegiance. They abjure most 4. 
lemoly that opinion imputed to them, that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics; ang 
they also abjure the opinion, that any fo. 
reign prince or potentate hath or ought to 
have any temporal power in these realms, 
And further sub modo, “ that no foreign 
bishop, priest, or any other ecclesiastical 
power whatever has a right to exercise an 
spiritual authority in these realms hostile to 
the state, or that can directly or indirectly 
interrupt or interfere with the indepen. 
dence and security of the Protestant 
Church or Establishment, or the rights, 
liberties, and properties of his Majesty's 
subjects.” 

Now, Sir, the last passage was the one 
objected to by the bishops, and struck out 
of the Oath. But this was the most ma. 
terial passage to us, although thus con 
demned by the bishops. It was pretty 
material they should object to an Oath s0 
worded; and it is pretty good authority 
for those doubts now entertained with re. 
spect to the Roman Catholic ale The 
result however shewed that even the laity 
were taught to consider themselves as de- 
parting from the principles of their spi- 
ritual faith, if they abjured the authority 
of the see of Rome in this respect. 

Now, Sir, this controversy went on fora 
considerable time, and great acrimony Was 
indulged on both sides. The protesting 
Catholic committee complained most 
gtievously of the conduct of their bishops, 
who by their constant interference prevent. 
ed the success of their political objects, and 
the bishops in their turn, charged them 
with a dereliction of the principles of 
their religion, and the committee at length 
submitted and gave up this oath. In 
giving up this matter on the part of the 
protesting Catholic committee two things 
became manifest. In the first place, that 
no concession would be made by the Ca- 
tholics; and in the second, that the priests 
were more absolutely masters of theif 
flocks than they were even in France=0f 
in Italy itself. ; 

Now, Sir, in spite of all the conclusive 
reasoning in these letters to which I have 
alluded ; in spite of the condemnation 0 
the conduct of their bishops expressed by 
the Catholic committee; and in spite 0 
the conviction in their own minds of the 
propriety of what they were doing, they 
were obliged to give way to their bishops 
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and to the authority of the Pope; and Iam 


credibly informed, that in consequence of 


what took place in this letter to their 
bishops, many of the gentlemen of that 
committee expunged their names from 
that protestation, and many others of them 
dared not so much as sign their names to 
it. Now this draws me to an observation 
in reference to the Veto. No man can 
doubt that the Veto met with the appro- 
bation of the Catholic laity, when it was 
first mentioned in this House. But when 
the bishops interfered, we heard no more 
about the Veto. Why then, Sir, when we 
know and are conscious of the interference 


of the Catholic clergy upon the subject of 


the Veto, I cannot hesitate to say, that the 
Catholic religion is just as objectionable 
with a view to these concessions as ever 
it was. It may be very true that the Ca- 
tholics have a clergy of great morality 
and excellent learning: but it must be 
recollected that this clergy is the most de- 
voted of any Catholic clergy in Europe, 
tothe see of Rome. I observe that this 
question about the Papal authority is kept 
very much in the back ground by those 
who advocate this cause. It is quite ridi- 
culous, they say, that the mere allegiance 
of the Roman Catholic clergy to the Pope 
could operate to produce the consequences 
we apprehend. But is this not a matter 
of some consideration, at least? It is said 
that the present Pope has shewn a resis- 
tance to Buonaparté, and that there is no 
danger now from the Papal authority. 
Perhaps not: and for my own part I hear- 
tily wish he was liberated, and that he was 
now an independent power, because, then 
there might be much more probability of 
our coming to a satisfactory understanding 
upon the subject: but what 1 complain of 
is, that notwithstanding all that has been 
said, we never hear any thing of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of England and Ireland 
coming forward to explain what their 
Wews are with respect to the canonical 
election of the Pope, or whether or not they 
we ready to transfer allegiance to any 
new Pope however chosen. Why are 
they silent upon that subject? I do not 
mean to say that I should be satisfied with 
any thing they could propose: but at the 
same time I should be glad to hear what 
tis the Roman Catholic clergy of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland think of the 
apacy at present, when the person of the 
pe is in the hands of Buonaparte, 
When the Roman see makes a part of 
» and the greater part of the Roman 
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Catholic countries, south of the Pyrenees 
excepted, are under the power of the 
ruler of France? 

Now I am persuaded-that the gentlemen 
who speak on this question are acquainted 
with the state papers which Buonaparté 
has published on this subject; and they 
must be convinced that his intention was, 
if he could not compel the present sove- 
reign Pontiff to submit to his views, then 
to nominate a new one in his seat, who 
would be subservient to his purposes. 
This idea may perhaps be ridiculed, but I 
must say, speaking in the language of 
lord Grenville in that Letter which I pre- 
sume is his, as it was published by his au- 
thority, and in which that noble lord does 
seem to think, that it is not quite unrea- 
sonable that there should be a number of 
persons in this country, who do look with 
a certain degree of jealousy to that foreign 
command, to which the Roman Catholic 
clergy profess to submit, at a time when 
the Pope is in the hands of the bitterest 
enemy of this country. I confess I do 
not chuse, for one, that Buonaparté, hav- 
ing the controul as he now has, of the Pa- 
pal authority, and which he ultimately 
will have ; and when the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland consider their allegiance 
to be transferred to the Pope, I do not 
chuse, I say, that Buonaparté should be 
keeper of the consciences of three fourths 
of the people of Ireland. What I mean 
by that, is, that I think I have proved that 
the Pope.and the clergy have the greatest 
influence over their flock, and that F do 
not chuse that Buonaparté should be the 
nominator of a Pope of his own, and who 
would become a subservient tool of his 
views, to direct the consciences of the Ca- 
tholic subjects of his Majesty. I may be 
wrong, but that is my opinion ; and I give 
my opposition to this motion, upon a con- 
sideration of the danger that must arise 
from the influence of the Church of Rome 
under such circumstances. 

Now, Sir, in apprehending this danger, 
I am not without some authority; and I 
will beg leave, upon this subject, to read a 
passage from Mr. Locke on toleration. 
He goes much farther than I do im this 
doctrine ; because he states at once, that 
the religion of 2 foreign country has no 
right to be tolerated by the magistrates of 
another country, within that country, where 
the head of that foreign religion is under 
the protection of another prince or poten- 
tate, because the magistrate might be jus- 
tified in apprehending that the influence 
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of such authority would be used against 
his own government. 

Mr. Justice Blackstone also is another 
very great authority}upon this subject, and 
he maintains that every Popish priest upon 
taking his oath for orders, renounces his en- 
gagements and allegiance to the govern- 
ment of which he wasa subject. Now,Sir, 
there is one circumstance in the course of 
this business, which I confess surprizes 
me; 4nd it is this, that when we hear so 
much of the Roman Catholics, of whom I 
speak with all deference, being exceed- 
ingly exasperated against government, 
and so indignant against us, because they 
are not admitted to the possibility of sit- 
ting in parliament, of being commanders 
in chief of armies, of being officers of 
state, and that they consider themselves 
an oppressed people, and degraded in the 
eyes of their fellow creatures, by submit- 
ting to wear the galling chains of. thral- 
dom; yet say nothing about the slaver 
to which they are compelled to submit 
under their priests, and those priests com- 
pletely devoted to they,see of Rome. 
Now, it is surprising that men having the 
light of human reason in their minds, that 
men so feelingly alive to the value of li- 
berty, men who are complaining of their 
Protestant brethren because they refuse 
them a participation of ajl the privileges 
of the constitution :—it is surprising, I say, 
that these men never once except against 
the tyranny their priesthood exercise over 
them ;—that they submit patiently and 
quictly without murmur or complaint to 
the tyranny, not of an English or an Irish 
Pope, but of any miserable foreign mis- 
creant, French or Italian, who may chance 
to be elected Pope, no matter how, and 
submit to him without complaint: and yet 
these are the men who are so tremblingly 
alive to the pressure of these restrictions ! 

I have already admitted that these re- 
strictions are hostile and dangerous where 
the security of the state does not -require 
them: but let us see what they are.—Do 
these restrictions amount to any thing 
more than an ideal grievance, when we 
see men like these at this time of day, 
without complaint or remonstrance—with- 
out shaking off their degrading slavery, 
and remaining the vassals of such miserable 

“miscreants, absolutely without making the 
smallest struggle. Now, Sir, I do main- 
tain, that there is great danger in the pre- 
Roman = Catholic 


sent situation of the 
Church, and I say that there is. greater 
danger now in that Church when it is 
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connected with the peculiar circumstap. 
ces of the present time: But then it jg 
said, if you would concede these claims 
you would tranquillize Ireland. Now, 
Sir, that argument seems to be one taken 
up by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House in the moment of distress, and J 
have no doubt that they would have |aid 
hold of any thing floating on their minds, 
whether right or wrong, to serve their 
purpose. But that argument I contend to 
be an argument of pure intimidation, [f 
you do not give way, what will be the 
consequence ?—Why, the right hon, gen. 
tleman has even gone farther than those 
hon. gentlemen around him. He has 
spoken more distinctly than any of them, 
And he has given us reason to apprehend, 
that an immediate rebellion will be the 
consequence of our refusal. I am quite 
satisfied that it is utterly impossible for 
this country, unless they mean to give up 
the whole cf their share in the government, 
upon the ground of intimidation, to sur. 
render what the Catholics now claim; 
for you eannot stop short of any part 
without giving up the whole: because if 
you are to be intimidated in one thing, 
you will be intimidated in another: and 
if we are to be intimidated against our own 
own opinions, and with our eyes open to 
the danger that threatens our Church and 
State, it is useless for us to waste our breath 
in debate on the subject. “ But unless itis 
intended that every function of govern 
ment shall be resigned to Papists, the 
House will not listen to such‘ suggestions. 
If you allow the Roman Catholics to sit in 
this House, and to hold the different off- 
ces of the state, the next application will 
be for a Churchestablishment. . And does 
any man think that you can conciliate ot 
compromise with the ambition of men in 
so active a profession? I say if you do 
not satisfy the priests you do nothing: | 
think I have proved that the Roman Ce 
tholics are under the implicit controul aud 
authority of ‘heir priests: and to suppos 
that the priests would be satisfied with 
seeing their flocks possessed of what they 
asked, by a well-timed intimidation, that 
they themselves would be satisfied t 
remain in the humble situation whereit 
they are at present. I say if you suff 
yourselves to be intimidated in this Way, 
they will naturally resort to the same 
means, and you cannot refuse them. 

- ] would ask, then, to what extent will 
this go?—I say, that when once the priest 
are allowed to taste the sweets of temp 
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ral power, nothing will satisfy their greedy 
appetites. The first thing they will do, 
will be to root out the Protestant Church 
Establishment of Ireland, and seat them- 
selves in the places of those who now fill 
that establishment. At least they will stick 
themselves by the side of it, and insist on 
sharing the provision for that Church. 
Why then, do you suppose, that you 
can conciliate upon any such grounds as 
are now contended for? Certainly not. 
It appears to me, that by giving way upon 
this point, you will be called upon for 
further and greater concessions. If you 
open the doors of this House to the Pa- 
pists, you will speedily see a Catholic 
party in parliament. I need not say what 
would be the consequence of such an event, 
in the present situation of parties in this 
House. When once they get inside of these 
doors, we should speedily see the Catholic 
party would be pretty strong ; and I have 
not a doubt that gradually augmenting in 
strength, we should see those Protestant 
gentlemen whose ancestors manifested a 
constitutional opposition to the dangers of 
Papacy, would be amongst the first who 
would be forced out of it. Although I 
am convinced that property will always 
have its influence, yet I am not sure that 
it will be always sufficient to counterba- 
lance that sort of authority which the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy possess over their 
flocks. And it would not be presump- 
tion in me to anticipate, that many years 
would notelapse before you would have a 
Catholic instead of a Protestant parlia- 
ment.—And I say, that if the Roman Ca- 
tholics are obliged to truckle to their 
clergy in the way I have described, will 
not Catholic members be more likely to 
look to the maintenance of their own 
Churci, if they are sincere Catholics, than 
they would to the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Establishment. And it is not un- 
natural, that being a distinct body of 
men, they should act together in that body, 
and that they should carry on their opera- 
lions together. But I do not go the 
length of saying, that I never will agree 
to concede to the Catholics in any case, 
what is required. Let me see that the 
Roman Catholic religion is put upon such 
afooting within the United Kingdom, as 
to take away the apprehension of foreign 
influence, and then I shall be ready to re- 
consider this subject, because that is the 
only point to which I have objection. As 
to the difference of religious tenets, I hold 
them asnothing. As to the belief in tran- 
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substantiation and the worship of the Vir- 
gin Mary, I have nothing to do with either: 
I have no objection to sit in a British 
House of Parliament with any man who 
worships the Virgin Mary, provided he ab- 
jures the supremacy of the Pope. Let 
him do that, and I have no objection to sit 
in parliament with him, and treat him as 
hé ought to be treated. 

But, Sir, is there not something practi- 
cable upon this subject to remove our ob- 
jections? Look at the present situation of 
the Pope ; and I think there is enough to 
found an expectation or a hope that some 
event will arise to the Popedom, which 
may afford a probability of our coming to 
some arrangement uponthissubject. When- 
ever that event happens, it will be for the 
Catholic bishops of England and Ireland 
to tell us what they will do to conciliate 
our concession. But if they still consider 
their allegiance as inseparable from the 
Popedom of Rome, and that they give us 
a positive denial of what we wish, they 
know and we know how to act. But if 
they will shake offtheir yoke, and some- 
thing of their Popedom, we will then be 
able to meet them upon something like 
conclusive terms. But however, if after 
all, they are determined to have a Pope, 
in the name of God let them have an Eng- 
lish Pope or an Irish Pope, I have no 6b- 
jection that they shouid have an Irish 
Pope of their own, and I think he might 
reside at Ballyshannon, or any where else 
they please, so he be but a British subject, 
and we can then talk of the matter. But 
as long as théy continue their allegiance 
to an Italian or any foreign Pope, I shall 
decidedly set my face against their claims, 
What is to prevent them, if their doctrines 
require that they should have a head to 
their Church, from establishing a Pope in 
England or Ireland? I should have much 
less objection at this time of day toa Pope 
in England or Ireland, than to give theme 
selves up bound hand and fovt to a foreign 
priest. 
~ Under these circumstances, Sir, looking 
at all the difficulties and dangers that now 
surround the country, I should not satisfy 
my conscience if Idid not give the motion 
my most strenaous opposition. 

Mr. Brougham. Sir; In rising to sup- 
port the motion of my right hon friend 
below me (Mr. Grattan) I differ with ex- 
treme reluctance from a right hon. and 
learned judge, the representative of 


University of Oxford (sir W. Scott) for 
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whose profound learning and exalted judi- 
cial station I feel on all occasions the 
highest respect, and to whose conscientious 
motives for delivering the speech with 
which he opened this debate, a speech 
which I scarcely know whether more to 
admire or to lament, I am fully disposed 
to give implicit belief. But whatever 
may be my deference for that distinguish- 
ed judge in private or in professional life, 
my duty as a member of parliament com- 
pels me here to speak my sentiments 
frankly and unceremoniously upon this 
great question, how widely soever they 
may differ from his, and imperious!y as the 
necessity of supporting them may pre- 
scribe to me a conflict with him, which, on 
any other occasion, I should gladly de- 
cline. Such, indeed, are not exactly the 
feelings which one has in differing with 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and elaborately followed the learned judge 
though with unequal steps, nor are any 
sensations of ditlidence in the cause itself 
mixed up with the personal deference 
which it is impossible not to feel towards 
some of its opponents. For now, Sir, 
having heard all the arguments which 
could be urged by both those gentlemen 
—by the most distinguished and by the 
most zealous of all its enemies—I think I 
may take upon me to assert that it rises 
from the conflict, not merely uninjured, 
nay untouched, but more triumphantly es- 
tablished than before, this, I trust, its 
last struggle for success. Let me beseech 
the House to recollect the grounds on 
which they have anew preached up the 
doctrine of danger to the Church esta- 
blishment. Into what do they resolve 
themselves, and by what authorities are 
they maintained ? The learned judge pre- 
dicts the overthrow of the establishment 
from the ascendancy as he calls it of the 
Catholics, and reads as proof of this, an exe 
tract from some anonymous pamphlet, 
which he holds to be of Catholic autho- 
rity, and which he selects in preference to 
the undisputed documents of that body, 
because he there finds it written that if the 
Catholics are admitted to a participation in 
the benefits of the constitution, they will 
forthwith seek to overturn the Protestant 
Chorch. This is the solé ground of the 
learned judge’s fears; and from this unau- 
thenticated assertion—from this bare state- 
ment, for aught we can tell, of an enemy 
to the Romanists, assuming the guise 
Siyore. with the intention probably of 
bélng cited against them, an intention 
4 





which the learned judge has taken care 
should not be frustrated. From this foolish 
or insidious production, at the least this 
fugitive tract of an anonymous writer, | 
appeal to the records of parliament for an 
ample and triumphal defence of the Catho. 
lics—look at the solemn oaths prescribed 
by the statute—look at those declarations 
of allegiance to the constitution in Church 
and State which the laws enjoin. Re. 
member that the Catholics have never yet 
refused to bind themselves by those oaths 
and declarations ; and reflect, too, thatthe 
whole question now before us is one of 
oaths and declarations ; so that you who 
doubt the Catholics and suspect them ofan 
intention hostile to the Church establish. 
ment, and who upon those doubts and su. 
picions would found an argument for the 
necessity of the existing penal laws, that 
is to say, of tests, of disqualifying oaths 
and declarations, cannot for one instant 
object to the evidence of their loyalty to 
that establishment, which I am now ten 
dering, because that evidence is your own 
favourite one of tests by oaths and declare 
tions. Then what are the oaths now uni- 
versally taken by the Irish Catholics? 
They are the strongest that language can 
convey. I defy the wit of man to devise 
more ample pledges of attachment to the 
establishment as a political institution, 
They are couched in the very words 
which the most zealous Protestant would 
be forward to use for the purpose of dix 
playing, nay making a display of his loy- 
alty to the Church. In truth they are 
the oaths invented by yourselves, as sufi 
cient to satisfy your anxiety for the Church, 
to disarm your fears for her security, they 
are the oaths by which you intended 
obtain all the safeguards that swearing and 
declaring can give. 

Surrounded as Iam by lawyers and by 
Irishmen, (sir'S. Romilly, sir A. Piggott 
the knight of Kerry, Mr. Grattan, Mr 
Parnell, &c.) I ask the former what tesls 
more ample, more strict were ever Cols 
trived by legislators; Iappeal to the latier 
which of them has ever been refused by 
any zealot among the millions of their 
Catholic countrymen. I will read this de 
cument then from the statute book, # 
once to sweep away from the face of this 
debate all the imputations which the leat 
ed judge has collected from his twopenny 
anonymous pamphlet, in order to call the 
conduct of the Irish into question, and 
encumber this great question : 


«J, 4. B, do swear, that I do abjut 









condemn, and detest, as unchristian and 
impious, the principle that it is lawful to 
murder, destroy, or any ways injure any 
person whatsoever for or under the pre- 
tence of being a heretic ; and I do declare 
solemnly before God, that I believe, that 
no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by or 
under pretence or colour that it was done 
either for the good of the Church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever.” 

« And do declare, that I do not believe, 
that the Pope of Rome, or any other fo- 
reign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm.”’ 




































































































































at «1 do swear, that I will defend, to the 
hs utmost of my power, the settlement and 
nt arrangement of property in this country, 
" as established by the laws now in being: 
wa I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
me lemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
wie the present Church Establishment, for the 
wad purpose of substituting a Catholic Esta- 
cs! blishment in its stead; and I do solemnly 
can swear, that I will not exercise any privi- 
vist TS lege to which I am or may become en- 
the titled, to disturb and weaken the Protes- 
eri tant religion and Protestant government 
ords TM inthis kingdom. So help me God.” 
oul HE This I think, Sir, is enough ; but it is 
dir notall. Inext answer the learned judge’s 
5 loys pamphleteer, by referring to those Peti- 
y #1 I tions on the table, signed by thousands of 
sufi the most eminent of the Catholic body, 
wurch, asserting, in terms strong and affecting, 
» they TB their attachment to the constitution, and 
led to disclaiming, in language equally unquali- 
ag aud TB fed, all designs inconsistent with the per- 
fect safety of the Protestant Church. To 
nd by Ti that state they pay their taxes, though to 
ion them its offices, its distinctions, its benefits, 
n, Mh i its protection in a great measure are de- 
at tes TS nied. To that Church they pay, without 
er co Ha murmur, the tythe of all they have, 
a though to them it can by no possibility 
7 afford any spiritual succours: and be- 
do Mee in. addition to the payment of tri- 
this rf bate and tythe, they bind themselves by 
ook, hi oaths and solemn declarations, to support 
e of th both Church and State, and abjure, in the 
he leat Might of God and man, every feeling in- 
roped Consistent with the safety and interests. of 
> — th; and because every time that they 
a, petition parliament for relief from the dis- 
so abjat bilities under which their conscientious 
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them, they carefully repeat those dis- 
claimers which they are always ready to 
verify upon oath; you, therefore, tell 
them, having, it would seem, no better 
reason to give for refusing their prayers, 
that you are afraid to grant them. To 
grant them? No; but that you dare not 
even listen to them, lest they should 
seek to overthrow the Church which they 
support by their tribute, and which they 
have sworn never to injure. But their 
oaths and professions are not to be trusted, 
for they may be made in order to be 
broken: true, and so might I argue, who 
am an enemy to all such tests ; but let me 
tell the gentlemen opposite, this is pre- 
cisely that thing which they must not say ; 
for all the securities which they ever have 
thought of, are oaths and professions, and 
the only dispute at present between us is, 
whether we shall trust the safety of the 
state to such tests, or seek to establish it 
in the hearts and affections of a faithful 
and generous and grateful people. 

This fallacy lies at the root of all the argu- 
ments urged ; let me rather say, the alarms 
sounded by the right hon. gent. who spoke 
last, and bolstered up by him with extracts 
from volumes of Catholic controversy 
and correspondence. He detected other’ 
sources of danger from the concession of 
these just claims. But I would rather re- 
fer you for a statement of them to the more 
mild and guarded eloquence of the learned 
judge, whom I should fear to grapple with 
on almost any other question ; and whose 
dextrous, insinuating arguments I should 
in vain attempt to oppose by any other 
means than referring to the plain matter 
of fact, as it lies before us. This is the 
only way in which I can hope either to 
blunt the edge of his wit, or to disentangle 
the mazes of his seductive and elaborate 
sophistry ; but it is, I think, sufficient to 
do both. 

Satisfied then, that the Catholics enter- 
tain a deep-rooted hostility to the esta- 
blishment, notwithstanding their own re- 
peated and solemn declarations ; nay, con- 
vinced, as he says, that in order to act 
conscientiously they must seek by all 
means, its destruction—for the learned 
judge can form no better opinion, it should 
seem, of conscientious conduct, at least 
in a Roman Catholic, than first swear- 
ing not to do a thing, and then doing 
it; he proceeds to a topic so frequently 
urged, and so constantly refuted, that 
I should have no apology for even ad- 
verting to it, did I not remark that, with 
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some persons, it always pleases how 
often soever repeated—I mean the power 
of effecting mischief, with which you arm 
the Catholics by giving them seats in the 
legislature. It seems that a few peers of 
that persuasion being introduced into the 
other House, and a few commoners into 
this, all our securities, not only of oaths 
and tests, but of numbers—of the large 
body of Protestants, among whom that 
handful will be lost—all the safeguards 
furnished by positive Jaws, and the still 
stronger checks provided in our own pre- 
judices, or conscientious and well-founded 
opinions ; in the zeal, for instance, of the 
learned judge and his co-adjutors, will 
speedily be at an end, and the parliament, 
without delay, be converted to the Catho- 
Jic faith ; or, at any rate, to seek the over- 
throw of the Protestant Church! I should 
be ashamed, Sir, to dwell one moment 
upon such miserable nonsense as their 
heads must be filled with, who are sin- 
cerely influenced by this argument. I 
should be still less excusable in stopping 
to expose it, after the able and well-rea- 
soned speech of a noble friend of mine 
(lord Binning) who handled it last night. 
But let me only ask, if such be really the 
inextinguishable hostility of the Catholic 
body—if their grand object be, indeed, 
the destruction of the establishment, and 
if votes in parliament are the means of 
attaining it, what security have we against 
them at this very hour, fenced about with 
tests, and oaths, and declarations, which 
exclude them from seats indeed in parlia- 
ment, but leave them free to choose their 
representatives? Why, Sir, if their hatred 
of our Church is so violent that they can 
scarcely keep their hands off it, notwith- 
standing all they say and all they swear, 
if they never can meet to poll for members 
without meditating its downfall ; if where- 
soever two or three Romanists are gathered 
together the Church is in jeopardy, what, 
Task, prevents them from gratifying some- 
what at least of this spleen, by electing 
(which the law allows,) a hundred mem- 
bers, calling themselves Protestants, in- 
deed, but bound by the tenure on which 
they hold their seats, to represent faith- 
fully the Romish feelings of their consti- 
tuents, and work the overthrow of the 
establishment, the object which those con- 
stituents, it seems, have nearest at heart ? 
I will tell you, Sir, why no such thing can 
now be: the Catholics cannot return the 
whole, or even a considerable number of 
the Irish members. They are a powerful, 
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wealthy, most numerous, and highly re. 
spectable body; but the property pose 
sessed by the Protestant interest, makes it 
impossible for them to elect above a cer. 
tain part of the whole Irish representation, 
Would they be able to elect a greater 
portion of it, if they could send Catholics 
here instead of Protestants? The fancy 


is ridiculous.—But their wealth and ip. © 


fluence may increase. True, it may; I 
trust it will. I am sure it must increase 
with the beneficial effects of the laws now 
in force, and which are toleration itself, 
compared with the sanguinary code they 
succeeded. But will that influence be 
made stationary by refusing the power of 
representation to the body which you have 
allowed the privilege of election? Will 
the Catholic influence increase one degree 
less rapidly by confining them in their 
choice to certain classes of the commu- 
nity? Nay, if you keep from them the 
just and natural right of being represented, 
where they have a sufficient preponderance 
to chuse at all, by members of their own 
sect, are they the less likely to return 
men, who may indeed be Protestants, but 
will infallibly be rigid sticklers for every 
Catholic point; rigid in proportion as 
their constituents are cramped in their ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise; rigid, 
more rigid than even Catholic members 
would be, because they must supply by 
excessive zeal the defect in their title to 
be returned, and prove at every. turn that 
their Protestant creed is no bar to their 
fully representing the Romish prejudices 
of their constituents. ; 
What then is the sum and the result of 
the matter ?—Precisely this—that if there 
is the smallest ground for apprehension, 
we gain no security whatever against the 
danger, be it what it may, by sti!l with- 
holding from the Catholics the only part 
of the elective franchise which they do 
not already enjoy ; and if our fears are 
chimerical, there is of course an end of 
the argument. I can descry no way out 
of this dilemma. ‘Lhe learned judge, with 
all his practised subtilty, cannot escape 
from it. Either we may in perfect safet 
take the further step of concession, whic 
is now recommended, or. we have already 
gone many steps too far. We have done 
too much for the security of the Church, 
or we may, without the slightest danger 
to it, do something more. If our fears 
bave any foundation, if the learned judge 
alarms are not purely visionary and fan- 
tastic, then the Church is really at this 
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hour in danger. The laws of 1778, 1782, 
and 1793, those wise and humane laws as 
they have been called, I say those laws of 
strict justice and absolute necessity, the 
repeal of the code of persecution and 
blood, brought the Church into jeopardy, 
and they who affect to foresee an increase 
of danger from conceding the little that 
now remains to be given up, may exercise 
their ingenuity in explaining whence it is 
that the establishment has survived all the 
former concessions—the grand and sub- 
stantial changes I allude to—not only with- 
out a total overthrow, but without even 
the slightest perceptible shock. 

But after all, Sir, I would take leave to 
ask, are we in such speculations, taking 
the plain fact, or any thing like the fact, 
along with us? Really to hear the learned 
judge, and those who with less dexterous 
skill have enlarged upon the danger of 
Catholic votes in parliament, one is tempted 
to fancy that elections and worthy electors 
have changed their nature; and that re- 
ligious views and feelings are the only mo- 
tives which are known to bear any sway 
onthe hustings. Is it really so, Sir? Is 
religion the only ground of voting; the 
sole principle of selection in these pious 
and primitive times? What has become of 
land, and money and family ? Has the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant all of a sud- 
den lost its influence? Do customers cease 
tobe looked upon with favour by trades- 
men? Has personal kindness no sway ? 
Have long established family connections 
no longer any virtue? I speak not of any 
undue employment of authority ; I allude 


tono illegal use of wealth; all such means ‘ 


Iplace out of view; but give me leave to 
ask, whether religion has now-a-days 
triumphed over every fair and legitimate 
source of influence, and placed itself pa- 
famount, nay sole, in the minds of all 
electors? Or, if not, will the law which 
allows Catholics to sit here, suddenly abo- 
lish every other principle of election, make 
men deaf to all but religious considerations, 
amd banish from their minds every pre- 
Possession and feeling in the choice of a 
representative, except the question, what 
shis form of faith? No doubt, while your 
disqualifying statutes separate the Catholic 
from his fellow subjects, while by exclu- 
tion from the pale of the constitution, you 
draw a cirele round one part of the Irish 
People, and ordain that those shall be 
kept distinct and insulated whom a com- 
mon nature and allegiance and birth 
Meant to consolidate with the rest of the 
(VOL, XXIL) 
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mass, there may be some pretence for ap- 
prehending that the religious diversity 
which forms their distinguishing badge, 
will exert a more than ordinary, and a 
more than natural sway over their minds. 
Yet the fact shews, that no dangers have 
arisen from such propensities even under 
the present system of separation: and to 
apprehend any after that system shall 
have expired, and leaving to religious dis- 
tinctions only their natural force, shall 
have restored to all other motives their 
due preponderance, would be a ridiculous, 
if it were not also a very melancholy delu- 
sion. Iam confident it is to the full as ab- 
surd an alarm, as it would be for my hon. 
friend, the member for Yorkshire, (Mr. 
Wilberforce,) who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the episcopalian 
establishment, to be apprehensive of losing 
the support of those numerous and re- 
spectable sectarian voters, to whom his 
private worth as well as his public life, 
have rendered him dear; and by whose 
united, though various voice, he, a zealous 
member of the Anglican Church, has so 
often been placed in the enviable station 
of representing that vast county. 

The fears of the learned judge, he has 
likewise said, are all directed towards the 
Catholics. From no other sect, either 
within or without the bosom of the Church 
does he see any cause of alarm: all but 
Romanists may be safely trusted. Is it, I 
demand, Sir, from experience that such 
distinctions are deduced ? Has the Church 
History, have the most noted pages of the 
History of the State in England, taught the 
learned judge this lesson? Is hostility to 
the Establishment confined to the Catho- 
lics? Are they alone, of all sects, to be 
charged with the design of overturning it, 
because they are the only sect who bind 
themselves by multiplied solemnities to 
compass nothing against it? But have 
they in fact ever put it in jeopardy? Have 
they ever shook its foundations? Have 
they ever torn it in pieces with internal 
schisms? Have they ever, I ask, over- 
thrown it, and with it overwhelmed the 
state itself? Yet history tells us that these 
things have been done by other sects, 
And I fancy it would not be speaking very 
wide of the fact to say that in such doings, 
almost every other leading religious sect 
had a hand except the Catholics alone. 
Nay, it is thought by some, that in the 
present day there be perils more near the 
bosom of the Establishment than any 
which can be even pretended to menace 

(3 M) 
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her from the Romish faith. I have heard 
of Methodists, and of parties springing up 
within the pale of the Church, whose pro- 
ceedings excited her livelier fears for her 
safety than any which the great necessities 
of the present argument have conjured up. 
To all those quarters the learned judge 
shuts his eyes. Do I then feel apprehen- 


sions from them? Am I telling you the 


Church is in danger from the Protestant 
sects either without her circle or in it? 
No such thing. I can see no risk to her 
while the laws protect and endow her; and 
while those laws are observed, I can feel 
no. alarm from Dissenters, or Methodists, 
or any other class of the religious world. 
From universal toleration, and even liberal 
kindness to all sects, I can conceive no 
possible danger to ensue. But from an 
opposite line of conduct, from singling out 
one sect and running it down, from con- 
fining your intolerance to a single sect, 
and that afar more numerous and more 
powerful one than all the rest together, or 
from capriciously granting it certain im- 
munities, and unreasonably withholding 
others, I confess I can see probable dan- 
gers; and from no one mode of treatment 
do I conceive such dangers more likely to 
result than from the strange perversion of 
fact, and that utter blindness to all history, 
and of every day’s experience, which 
leads some men to cry out when they have 
no other ground whereupon to justify their 
conduct towards that one sect—that the 
Church is safe on all its other quarters, 
and only in danger from them. 

I must yet advert to another topic urged 
by the learned judge, because it struck 
me as novel, at least from the extent to 
which it was pressed, and the openness 
with which its principles were avowed. 
He talked of a kind of right pos- 
sessed by the members of the Protestant 
communion over the legislature-—-that a 
sort of implied condition (if I rightly un- 
derstood him,) under which they became 
attached to that communion, should not be 
broken.—This condition it seems, is that 
a man worships God in a certain way, 
under the assurance that this mode of 
faith shall secure to him certain privileges 
and (for without this addition the argu- 
ment has no sort of application,;) that 
those privileges shall not be extended to 
others of a different persuasion. Here is 
a sweeping principle with a vengeance ! 
Here is a new light indeed, let in upon us 
to shew the true foundations of religious 
belief ! Why, is it to be maintained that 
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men attach themselves to the Protestant 
faith from motives like these ? Is it, at 
rate, to be said openly, and in plain terms, 
that as we worship according to the liturgy 
of the English church, and give our ag. 
swers to the catechism of the Westminster 
assembly, for the purpose of gaining the 
immunities of the Protestant communion; 
and for the purpose of enjoying some 
thing from which others are debarred, 
therefore the government breaks faith 
with us, if, after we have entered 
those offices of religion, with such 
and spiritual views, it extends the same 
immunities to others, and leaves us with. 
cut our distinctive badges of political 
ference and favour? Really, Sir, I had al. 
ways, in the simpleness of my heart, 
fancied, that when I worshipped God, asa 
member of the English Church, I did so 
with a view to the safety of my soul, and 
from a conscientious conviction that its 
doctrines were true, and that all other 
were erroneous. I had vainly, as it now 
appears, imagined that my only motive 
for preferring this form of faith, was my 
belief that it was the scriptural one; a bes 
lief wholly involuntary on my part, and 
which I entertained because my reason 
led me to it ; not because certain political, 
secular advantages were annexed to it, or 





rather to the outward profession of it ; and 
as for supposing that any condition could 
be broken with me, by the government 


doing any one act of any kind whatsoever, 
such athought never could have entered my 
raind, because I chose that form of worship 
without any reference to temporal matters 
atall, The learned judge has indeedcasta 
new light on this subject. According to 
him, men believe and worship, as they 
strike a bargain, voluntarily on certain 
conditions precedent for valuable coms 
derations, or rather for considerations of 
no value at all, unless the gratification of 
splenetic and exclusive spirit be an objet 
of worth in Christian eyes. The: plait 
English of all this, however, is abundantly 
obvious. It is the doctrine of proselytism 
by wholesale. It is a new view of 
code of penalty and persecution. tis m 
avowal far more open and undisguis 
than has heretofore been made, and which 
we shall do well. hereafter to keep in mint, 
that the main use of the restrictive laws 
to induce, or compel men to leave theit 
own faith, but not from persuasion of it 
errors, and betake themselves to ours, 
not from conversion to its truths. ‘This, te 
genuine language of proselytism, the la 
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guage of that bigotry which we hear in the 
very same speech too, ascribed to the Ca- 
tholics as the peculiar characteristic of 
their sect, was never yet, I venture to 

ronounce, uttered more plainly by any 

omanist, mitred or cowled, who ever pro- 
mulgated his anatbemas from a council, 
or muttered the incantations of his super- 
stition in a cloister. 

From this part of his argument the 
learned judge then passed to the most trite 
of all the topics ever urged against us—-a 
topic so worn out by repetition, that not 
even his ingenuity and eloquence could 
lend it any new grace. I allude, Sir, to 
the notable distinction which is always 
taken between toleration and power, and 
founded upon a false and hollow pretence 
that the Catholics are claiming not merely 
freedom from persecution, but a share of 
privileges, and the gratification of ambi-+ 
tion. Inthe same spirit tlte right hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Yorke,) who followed 
him, asserted roundly that this is a ques- 
tion only interesting to a few Catholic 
peers and wealthy commoners, but one in 
which the body of the Irish people have 
no sort of concern. Sir, I maintain fear- 
lessly the opposite opinion. I appeal.to 
my honoutable friends around me, who 


from local connexions, from intimate ac- 


quaintance with Ireland, must needs be 
best informed of the state of her people ; 
and I call upon them to say whether any 
thing can be conceived more unfounded 
than the assertion, that the great bulk of 
the Irish people: are not affected by the 
penal laws, and feel no desire to get rid of 
those degrading restraints under which 
they now labour. But it seems all this is 
mere ambition. Good God! is it ambi+ 
tion that prompts a poor peasant or retail 
trader to wish for the power of carrying 
his goods to market toll free, or at least 
paying the same toll with his Protestant 
neighbours? Is it ambition -to desire, 
when tried for his life, the chance of equal 
justice, which arises from having a jury 
partly composed of his owmreligion? Is 
the demand of the common benefits of the 
constitution, the trial by jury so justly 
dear to Englishmen, stigmatized in the 
krish Catholics as an overweening lust of 
power? I wilh go no farther than this 
pont. 1 might enumerate many of the 
tights now denied to Catholics, and ask if 
tbe seeking dominion to desire the resto- 
vation of them ; but: will stop here, be- 
Cause when I take my stand on trial by 
xty, 1 know I. occupy an immoveable 
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ground. What then is it the Catholics 
now enjoy of this sacred English right? I 
will grant that in ordinary cases the Pro- 
testant sheriff, (for Protestant he must be,) 
may return a pannel composed fairly 
enough of Catholics and Protestants. I 
may admit that in cases where it signi- 
fies nothing how the jury is composed, it 
will be fairly selected, that where there is 
no reason to fear partiality or injustice, no 
attempt will be made to pick the pannel 
and exclude the Catholics. But I demand 
to see one instance in which there was a 
difficult or delicate question between par- 
ties of opposite sects, involving or hanging 
upon religious diversities, or political feel- 
ings connected with matters of faith, and 
the jury was fairly chosen from the two 
sects. I go further. I demand the in- 
stance of this description, in which the 
sheriff has put Catholics on the pannel. 
Why,lask, do gentlemen prize the trial by 
jary above all the other blessings of their 
free constitution? Not surely, because in 
the ordinary questions of property, twelve 
uninformed men are fitter to decide 
than a bench of learned judges. No, Sir, 
nor yet because in such common cases the 
twelve men are capable of deciding so well 
as the jadges. Bat still the method of 
trial is inestimable, for a most sufficient 
reason, because every now and then a 
question occurs, where some bias may 
exist in the judge’s mind; where his feel- 
ings may be swayed by the influence of the 
crown which appointed him; where his 
connection with the people is too slender 
to inspire him with the proper feelings; 
where the habits of his profession, or the 
prejudices of his rank may interfere with 
the full discharge of his high functions. 
Then it is—in the rare and not in the ordi- 
nary case,—that the interposition of a jury 
is thought, and rightly thought, to correct 
the supposed partialities of the judge, of to 
supply the proper feelings; and whether 
by checking or by prompting, to restore 
to the scales of even handed justice, their 
due force. Now in all such cases, that is 
to say, in the very cases for which the be- 
nefits of jury trial are calculated ; in the 
only cases, in which, according to some, 
jury trial is a reat good; in the only cases 
in which, by the admission of most rea- 
soners, this mode of administering justice 
is wholly unexceptionable; in the only 
cases, in which, by the confession of all, it 
is productive of the greatest benefits ; the 
Catholic enjoys itnot; he is tried only by 
aliens to his faith; by enemies of his order; 
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by members of the body whom this very 
distinction, and others of the same odious 
and stigmatising nature have rendered se- 
parate from, and hostile to his class; he 
enjoys not the privilege granted by our 
justice to every foreigner who transgresses 
our laws, that of being judged by persons 
tolerably impartial to his race. 

But is it mere ambition—mere love of 
power, which makes Catholics wish to 
have the doors of trading corporations 
flung open to them? Is it even aculpable 
desire of power to covet relief from the 
stigma which at present points them out as 
the only persons in the state unfit to be in- 
trusted with places of confidence and ho- 
nour? And here let me say one word of 
the elective franchise as now enjoyed by 
them. They have obtained, we are told, 
quite enough in possessing the right to 
elect; it signifies little to shew whether 
their representatives be Protestant or Ca- 
tholic. What, Sic! is it of no importance 
to the right of election, that the choice is 
hampered? Has freedom of chusing no- 
thing to do with the option of selecting 
whom you please? Is it quite the same 
thing to be told I may pitch upon any 
body I think proper without exception ; 
and to be told I must confine myself to 
one class which another points out to me? 


And what is the limitation in question? 


What is the exception? Who are they 
from amongst whom I may not chuse my 
representative? Why, exactly those of 
my own order; those who profess the 
same religion with myself! And upon 
what is this restriction founded? What is 
the reason given for not allowing me to 
look among them for my representative? 
Precisely because they are of the same 
class and religion! Good God! is this 
nothing? Is this no stigma? Is there 
nothing hateful and humbling in this? 
Sir, it is this stigma, this useless, this need- 
less, this odious stigma, which, while it im- 
prints a mark of suspicion upon the Catho- 
lics, affords no security to the Protestants ; 
but like all the other inventions of the per- 
secuting code, irritates every generous 
feeling, rouses each evil pasion, insulates 
the degraded sect, and points its animosi- 
ties against the favoured order, whom it 
Opposes at once to be hated and over- 
thrown. 

The learned judge has many fears, it 
seems, from the spiritual ascendancy of the 
Roman priesthood, including the head of 
that hierarchy ; and he has worked himself 
up to a persuasion, that were the penalties 
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repealed, we should see that over-bearin 
influence of the Papacy revived, which 
distinguished and disgraced former ages, 
But to make good his assertions, he must 
not only shew the existence of grounds of 
apprehension from that quarter; he must 
execute a still more difficult task; he 
must prove that the continuance of the 
penalties removes those grounds ; he must 
prove that the persecution which degrades 
and separates the Catholics, which throws 
them into the arms of their priests by op. 
posing and irritating them; secures the 
establishment from the power of those 
priests working through those flocks, | 
need not refer to the securities offered by 
the tests which you have imposed; the 
oaths which all the Catholics willingly, 
cheerfully take; and the declaration 
which they heartily subscribe, that “ there 
is no article of their faith which binds them 
to believe that the Pope possesses any 
temporal power, superiority, or  ascen- 
dancy, directly or indirectly, that can, in 
any way, affect their allegiance to the 
state.’ But what further security does 
the learned judge offer us? Heis for per 
petuating a system of tests and disqualifi- 
cations, which exasperates as much as it 
oppresses, but does not at all weaken or 
disarm, and which must dispose all who 
have taken these oaths to break them. An 
intimate union, he says, will still subsist 
between the Pope and the priesthood, and 
between the priests and the Irish peasan- 
try. Is there less of this union, this chain 
of influence and spiritual ascendancy a 
the present moment? The learned judge 
constantly forgets that in order to scare us 
from emancipating the Catholics, by such 
stories of danger from their hierarchy, be 
must both shew us the ground for such 
fears, and prove that by leaving matters 
as they now stand, the danger, whatever 
it may be, will vanish. 

The learned judge, after enlarging % 
ainply on the merits of the question, was 
pleased to express his no small indignation 
at the constant renewal of the discussion 
in this House ; and he called upon us 
this side to give peace to the empire, by 
suffering the subject to lie at rest for at 
indefinite period of time. This is bit 
recipe for conciliation, by which he set 
ously hopes, it seems, to lull all sects into 
tranquillity. I fear, however, Sir, 
there is another party to be consulted be 
fore this notable compromise can bt 
effected. What would he think, form 
stance, of first having the consent of 
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Catholics themselves, the petitioners now 
before the House, and whose application 
to us brings forward the present discus- 
sion? Does he not suppose that their 
assent is to the full as essential as that of 
any set of men in this House ? Why, Sir, 
no party, not parliament itself can set this 
great question at rest in any way but one, 
and that is granting the object so justly 
and rightfully, yet so respectfully de- 
manded. We may remain silent, but will 
the Catholics be satisfied with our neglect, 
and keep quiet in imitation of us? You 
may send them from your bar not merely 
unredressed, but unheard ;—you may 
fling their Petitions over your table ;— 
you may reject every proposition that is 
made by their friends, as well as every 
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n prayer urged by themselves. But how 
re are you sure that they will be quiet after 
m all? If they find his Majesty’s ministers 





year after year putting them off, under every 
change of government, under all changes 
even of the dynasty occupying the throne, 
conspiring against their claims: if, from day 
to day they hear you tell them “be quiet, 
for we cannot entertain the question now ;” 
—if they see plainly that this «* now” is to 
last indefinitely, and that in truth it means 
“we cannot hear you ever; nay, when 
the learned judge, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, unite in giving it this very 















































sist interpretation, can you imagine they will 
and be satisfied merely because you wish it, 
sane or will cease to seek relief because you 
hain refuse it to them repeatedly ? Sir, if you 








seek for quiet on this question, you must 
pursue it by a far different track ;—you 
must open your ears te their just com- 















such J plaints ;—you must look into the cause of 
y he J the evils complained of in all the preced- 
‘such ing Petitions of the Catholics, and in the 
fatters fi tepeated discussions of their claims. That 






cause stares you in the face, and you have 
No pretence left for not seeing it ;—that 
cause is the disgusting cause which has so 
long split Ireland into unnatural divisions, 











nation J setting man against man, and forcing one 
cussion (fourth part of her people to be the oppres- 
y us on J S0ts of the other three-fourths, whom it 
ire, by # Places in a state of degradation. Hence itis 
, for at ‘that you have year after year Petitions 
is bis poured in upon you;—hence it is that 
ye set they now crowd your tables—and yet we 
cts into HH @re to be told that this is the time, in the 
ir, that last crisis of the country’s fate, for refus- 
ited be mgeven to hear their prayers, and ask 
can be ourselves if we can grant them. Instead 
for in ofshuddering at the prospect before us, 
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should we persist in turning a deaf ear to 
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such righteous complaints, we are bid to 
call our Catholic fellow-subjects unrea- 
sonable, presumptuous, ambitious, for pre- 
ferring them in the language of respectful 
Petition ;—for making this last etfort to 
be admitted within the pale of the con- 
stitution. 

But how, Sir, were these men treated 
when the Union was in negociation, and 
their concurrence was asked in a measure 
allowed by all to have been impracticable 
without their co-operation? They were 
told by the noble lord (Castlereagh) then 
the organ of the administration in Ireland, 
that unless the Union were carried it was 
vain to expect their claims could be granted, 
but that as soon as their consent should be 
gained, and the measure had been carried 
which theirresistance had utterly frustrated 
the year before, the force of the govern- 
ment would be exerted in their behalf, and 
they might expect all those boons, (as 
they were termed,) but I will give them 
their true name, and call them rights, 
would be conceded. Nor was this all. 
To recommend the measure still further, 
and more firmly to bind the pledge, a 
learned person published an address tothe 
Catholics, exhorting them to support 
the Union, and holding out the same 
gladdening promises. This learned cha- 
racter appears from his tone and manner 
to have been connected with the Castle, 
and the noble lord (Castlereagh) then its 
organ. He was probably some literary 
and legal gentleman, under his im- 
mediate patronage, and employed by him 
for the promotion of his favourite scheme. 
In the prosecution of this design, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, which I now hold in 
my hand. His name is affixed to it; and, 
by rather a whimsical coincidence, it 
agrees precisely with that of the learned 
and right honourable doctor opposite, for 
it issigned “ Patrick Duigenan, LL. D.” 
I cannot, indeed, for a moment suppose 
the learned civilian to have been the ac- 
tual author after all the doctrines diame- 
trically opposite which I have so often and 
so steadily heard him deliver in this 
House, in truth no farther back than last 
night. But to return to his ingenious 
namesake, the é/éve of the noble lord and 
the Castle, he thus addresses the Irish Cae 
tholics—‘* Were you one people, the pre- 
ponderance of Protestant interest wou!d 
be so great in the United Empire, that 
the distinctions between Protestant and 
Catholic might safely be removed, all ri- 
valship would cease, and it would be no 
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by members of the body whom this very 
distinction, and others of the same odious 
and stigmatising nature have rendered se- 
parate from, and hostile to his class; he 
enjoys not the privilege granted by our 
justice to every foreigner who transgresses 
our laws, that of being judged by persons 
tolerably impartial to his race. 

But is it mere ambition—mere love of 
power, which makes Catholics wish to 
have the doors of trading corporations 
flung open to them? Is it even aculpable 
‘desire of power to covet relief from the 
stigma which at present points them out as 
the only persons in the state unfit to be in- 
trusted with places of confidence and ho- 
nour? And here let me say one word of 
the elective franchise as now enjoyed by 
them. They have obtained, we are told, 
quite enough in possessing the right to 
elect; it signifies little to shew whether 
their representatives be Protestant or Ca- 
tholic. What, Sir! is it of no importance 
to the right of election, that the choice is 
hampered? Has freedom of chusing no- 
thing to do with the option of selecting 
whom you please? Is it quite the same 
thing to be-told I may pitch upon any 
body I think proper without exception ; 
and to be told I must confine myself to 
one class which another points out to me ? 
And what is the limitation in question? 
What is the exception? Who are they 
from amongst whom I may not chuse my 
representative? Why, exactly those of 
my own order; those who profess the 
same religion with myself! And upon 
what is this restriction founded? What is 
the reason given for not allowing me to 
look among them for my representative? 
Precisely because they are of the same 
class and religion! Good God! is this 
nothing? Is this no stigma? Is there 
nothing hateful and humbling in this? 
Sir, it is this stigma, this useless, this need- 
less, this odious stigma, which, while it im- 
prints a mark of suspicion upon the Catho- 
lics, affords no security to the Protestants ; 
but like all the other inventions of the per- 
secuting code, irritates every generous 
feeling, rouses each evil pasion, insulates 
the degraded sect, and points its animosi- 
ties against the favoured order, whom it 
opposes at once to be hated and over- 
thrown. 

The learned judge has many fears, it 
seems, from the spiritual ascendancy of the 
Roman priesthood, including the head of 
thathierarchy ; and he has worked himself 
up to a persuasion, that were the penalties 
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repealed, we should see that over-bearin 
influence of the Papacy revived, which 
distinguished and disgraced former ages, 
But to make good his assertions, he must 
not only shew the existence of grounds of 
apprehension from that quarter; he must 
execute a still more difficult task; he 
must prove that the continuance of the 
penalties removes those grounds; he must 
prove that the persecution which degrades 
and separates the Catholics, which throws 
them into the arms of their priests by op. 
posing and irritating them; secures the 
establishment from the power of those 
priests working through those flocks, [| 
need not refer to the securities offered by 
the tests which you have imposed; the 
oaths which all the Catholics willingly, 
cheerfully take; and the declaration 
which they heartily subscribe, that “ there 
is no article of their faith which binds them 
to believe that the Pope possesses any 
temporal power, superiority, or ascen- 
dancy, directly or indirectly, that can, in 
any way, affect their allegiance to the 
state.’ But what further security does 
the learned judge offer us? He is for per- 
petuating a system of tests and disqualifi- 
cations, which exasperates as much as it 
oppresses, but does not at all weaken or 
disarm, and which must dispose all who 
have taken these oaths to break them. An 
intimate union, he says, will still subsist 
between the Pope and the priesthood, and 
between the priests and the Irish peasan- 
try. Is there less of this union, this chain 
of influence and spiritual ascendancy at 
the present moment? The learned judge 
constantly forgets that in order to scare us 
from emancipating the Catholics, by such 
stories of danger from their hierarchy, he 
must both shew us the ground for such 
fears, and prove that by leaving wiatters 
as they now stand, the danger, whatever 
it may be, will vanish. i 

The learned judge, after enlarging $0 
amply on the merits of the question, was 
pleased to express his no small indignation 
at the constant renewal of the discussion 
in this House ; and he called upon us on 
this side to give peace to the empire, by 
suffering the subject to lie at rest for a 
indefinite period of time. This is bis 
recipe for conciliation, by which he serl- 
ously hopes, it seems, to lull all sects into 
tranquillity. I fear, however, Sir, that 
there is another party to be consulted be» 
fore this notable compromise cal” 
effected. What would he think, for im- 
stance, of first having the consent of the 
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Catholics themselves, the petitioners now 
before the House, and whose application 
to us brings forward the present discus- 
sion? Does he not suppose that their 
assent is to the full as essential as that of 
any set of men in this House? Why, Sir, 
no party, not parliament itself can set this 

reat question at rest in any way but one, 
and that is granting the object so justly 
and rightfully, yet so respectfully de- 
manded. We may remain silent, but will 
the Catholics be satisfied with our neglect, 
and keep quiet in imitation of us? You 
may send them from your bar not merely 
unredressed, but unheard ;—you may 
fling their Petitions over your table ;— 
you may reject every proposition that is 
made by their friends, as well as every 
prayer urged by themselves. But how 
are you sure that they will be quiet after 
all? If they find his Majesty’s ministers 
yearafter year putting them off, underevery 
change of government, under all changes 
even of the dynasty occupying the throne, 
conspiring against their claims: if, from day 
to day they hear you tell them “be quiet, 
for we cannot entertain the question now ;”” 
—if they see plainly that this “* now” is to 
last indefinitely, and that in truth it means 
“we cannot hear you ever;” nay, when 
the learned judge, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, unite in giving it this very 
interpretation, can you imagine they will 
be satisfied merely because you wish it, 
or will cease to seek relief because you 
refuse it to them repeatedly ? Sir, if you 
seek for quiet on this question, you must 
pursue it by a far different track ;—you 
Must open your ears to their just com- 
plaints 3—you must look into the cause of 
the evils complained of in all ihe preced- 
ing Petitions of the Catholics, and in the 
repeated discussions of their claims. That 
cause stares you in the face, and you have 
no pretence left for not seeing it ;—that 
cause is the disgusting cause which has so 
long split Ireland into unnatural divisions, 
setting man against man, and forcing one 
fourth part of her people to be the oppres- 
sors of the other three-fourths, whom it 
places in a state of degradation. Hence itis 
‘hat you have year after year Petitions 
poured in upon you;—hence it is that 
they now crowd your tables—and yet we 
are to be told that this is the time, in the 
last crisis of the country’s fate, for refus- 
ing even to hear their prayers, and ask 
ourselves if we can grant them. Instead 
of shuddering at the prospect before us, 
should we persist in turning a deaf ear to 
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such righteous complaints, we are bid to 
call our Catholic fellow-subjects unrea- 
sonable, presumptuous, ambitious, for pre- 
ferring them in the language of respectful 
Petition ;—for making this last effort to 
be admitted within the pale of the con- 
stitution. 

But how, Sir, were these men treated 
when the Union was in negociation, and 
their concurrence was asked in a measure 
allowed by all to have been impracticable 
without their co-operation? They were 
told by the noble lord (Castlereagh) then 
the organ of the administration in Ireland, 
that unless the Union were carried it was 
vain to expect their claims could be granted, 
but that as soon as their consent should be 
gained, and the measure had been carried 
which their resistance had utterly frustrated 
the year before, the force of the govern- 
ment would be exerted in their behalf, and 
they might expect all those boons, (as 
they were termed,) but I will give them 
their true name, and call them rights, 
would be conceded. Nor was this all. 
To recommend the measure still further, 
and more firmly to bind the pledge, a 
learned person published an address tothe 
Catholics, exhorting them to support 
the Union, and holding out the same 
gladdening promises. This learned cha- 
racter appears from his tone and manner 
to have been connected with the Castle, 
and the noble lord (Castlereagh) then its 
organ. He was probably some literary 
and legal gentleman, under his im- 
mediate patronage, and employed by him 
for the promotion of his favourite scheme. 
In the prosecution of this design, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, which I now hold in 
my hand. His name is affixed to it; and, 
by rather a whimsical coincidence, it 
agrees precisely with that of the learned 
and right honourable doctor opposite, for 
it issigned “ Patrick Duigenan, LL. D.” 
I cannot, indeed, for a moment suppose 
the learned civilian to have been the ac- 
tual author after all the doctrines diame- 
trically opposite which I have so often and 
so steadily heard him deliver in this 
House, in truth no farther back than last 
night. But to return to his ingenious 
namesake, the é/éve of the noble lord and 
the Castle, he thus addresses the Irish Cae 
tholics—* Were you one people, the pre- 
ponderance of Protestant interest wou!d 
be so great in the United Empire, that 
the distinctions between Protestant and 
Catholic might safely be removed, all ri- 
valship would cease, and it would be no 
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longer necessary to disable the Romanists 
by any laws whatever.’”? Thus far the 
other doctor Duigenan, the doctor of 1800, 
with whom i have the happiness and ho- 
nour of an entire concurrence. in opinion, 
in proportion as I widely differ from the 
other luminary of that name, the right 
honourable civilian of 1812. Well, Sir, 
on the faith of such hopes, so held out, the 
Romanists did concur, and the Union was 
earried. As if these promises were in- 
sufficient, other pledges were given by 
lord Cornwallis, a man never to be named 
either upon matters of Irish interests, or in 
relation to our vast dominions in the East, 
without the deepest respect—a name dear 
to every Irishman as synonymous with 
conciliation and justice. He told the Ca- 
tholics that the ground on which Mr. Pitt 
and his colleagues had retired from power, 
was their inability to carry forward the 
question as a government measure ; and 
that feeling themselves unable to redeem 
their pledges, they had not only relin- 
quished office, but were resolved never to 
resume it, without obtaining this power of 
redemption. Mr. Pitt did return to office 
without that power. Now began that se- 
ries of Petitions which year after year 
have been presented to parliament, in a 
number and variety rapidly increasing, and 
in each succeeding year, I feel joy and 
glory in thinking, with augmented and 
augmenting success. 

Sir, various obstacles, real or pretended, 
have stood in the way of their complete 
triumph, both in the councils of the sove- 
reign, and in the great council of the na- 
tion, Among others, the religious scruples 
of the monarch were held out ostenta- 
tiously, as an insurmountable barrier, and 
they were met by acorresponding delicacy 
on the part of this House. But though I 
for one have thought that a more un- 
constitutional view could not be taken of 
any subject, though I would at any time 
sooner have cut off my right hand, than 
be a party to the surrender of the free ex- 
ercise of our duties, as' a branch of the le- 
gislature, to awaiver of our own opinions 
upon @ great national question because 
another branch, because in plain English 
the King held certain feelings: upon it; 
though I should be found the very last to 
relinquish my own epinion, and betray 
my trust, for such vile considerations as 
this, yet did feel prone under existing 
circumstances to make some little allow- 
ance for the feelings: of tenderness with 
which seme men seemed: disposed to treat 


i 





real and conscientious scruples of the sore, 
reign. But of these let us hear no more; 
their time is past and gone. Whatever 
may be, this is not the era of religious 
niceties and tender consciences : all thog 
things have vanished; or if they exis, 
they are confined to the sick imagination 
of the monarch, and afford no 1onger an 

pretence for the mockery of reason, the 
affected delicacy of feeling which som 
men have found convenient for other pur. 
poses, to interfere between Ireland and 
her rights; and to use as a covering for 
their own apostacy from their earlier 
principles. No man is now to be found 
gifted with the prodigious impudence re. 
quired to set up again, under the present 
rule, the same empty shadow whichs 
long misled us. While there was any 
ground for it, what language used the 
Irish to hear from the highest quarter? | 
speak in the presence of those who lis 
tened to the comforting story, and canat 
once stop me if I mis-state it. What wer 
those words? “ Repress your just and na- 
tural eagerness: wait,-only wait fora 
little while, and your utmost wishes shall 
be gratified. The relation of father and 
son at present, and under existing circum 
stances, makes it impossible for me to move; 
but Tam your firm friend, and when those 
obstacles shall be removed, on me you 
inay surely reckon.” Now, then, these 
obstacles areall removed. Every scruple, 
every feeling, inconsistent with the mani- 


“festation of this firm friendship, is fled and 


the Irish Catholic turns his eyes towards 
that high quarter where so many hope 
had been taught to center; where kind- 
nesses, I can scarcely say mutual kiné 
nesses, but where the remembrances of 
favours bestowed taught him to look for 
princely gratitude. Once more to his 
confusion he hears of obstacles, and feeb 
ings, and seruples. Once more he is ,told 
of those eternally existing circumstances, 
and he finds that exist they will until they 
shall have brought the existence of the 
empire to a close! Where them shall the 
Irish now look? After a series of delays 
and pretences, and impostures, after s 
fering from every changeonly new 1 
nities and less bearable disappointments 
after a long succession of oppression, en 
ing in still more intolerable slights and m 
sults, promises broken, pledges forfeited, 
assurances denied, friendships and favours 
forgotten, enemies and indignities 
iven—after the real “ early friends,” the 
friends of 1789, the warmy and steady 
8 
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hearts of Ireland have been thrown off, 
such friendships as these slighted, such 
aflections contemned, the people of that 
injured country come—they can only 
come—to you, and implore of you to re- 
member the obligations which have been 
forgotten elsewhere. I say, let them come 
before you. I say, in God’s name hear 
them, suffer them to petition; nay, re- 
joice that they still do petition, encou- 
rage them in persevering ; shew them that 
you know your duty, though some persons 
seem actually mad enough to wish they 
should forget theirs; prove to them that 
you know their value, in loyalty as well 
as in power, and that without being afraid 
of their numbers, you recollect they are 
four millions of people. Sir, I am not 
using the language of threat or intimida- 
tion, I bid you fear, not the numbers of 
the petitioners, but the justice of their 
cause. I would have you to dread doing 
injustice, and not the less to dread it, be- 
cause the victims of it will be a third part 
of your whole population. I would have 
you to pause before you lop off such a 
branch of your empire, before you palsy 
the right arm of your power; and on this 
I will say not a word more, than that the 
strength of the Catholics well deserves to 
be considered with respect, by those who 
would treat their rights with contempt. 
The learned judge concluded his speech 
with expressing a hope, in which I do 


most cordially agree, that the gentlemen | cee 
i t | fallacious in its principle, and dangerous 


on this side of the House may not use this 


great question as the badge of party, or } 


make it the stepping stone to power. But 
I must take leave to say, that the sly in- 
sinuation which he couched under that 
hope, with the aceustomed dexterity of 
his eloquence, was to say the least of it 
superfluous. My honourable friends near 
me, and my noble friends in another 
House, cannot surely be accused of having 
80 sported with the interests of their 
country by so dealing with the Catholic 
claims. Sir, it is their sincere attachment 
to this question—it is their refusal to aban- 
don it—it is their positive and repeated 
rejection of all the offers that could be 
made to seduce them with office away 
from their principles on this question ; it 
18 their determination not to make the 
Catholic cause a party badge or a ladder 
to power; it is nothing in the world but 
this that has kept them out of office, and 
still excludes them from the possession of 
it. These principles they have held fast 
through good and bad fortune, and shewn 


history and experience demonstrate 
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to an approving country, that with feel- 
ings of which I verily believe there are 
some men now in sight who cannot form 
any conception, they could relinquish the 
actual enjoyment of power, and forfeit all 
chance of regaining it, rather than betray 
as others had done before them, and as 
some were still doing before their eyes, the 
great cause of Ireland and of the empire. 

Sir, filled with the same feelings on this 
momentous subject, I deemed it my duty 
to offer myself to your notice in support of 
the vote i am prepared to give. And 
after the speech of the learned judge, 
I should not have merited the approval of 
my own conscience, if I had given that 
vote in silence. 


Mr. J. Leslie Foster*.—Sir; Many of 
the gentlemen who have spoken in this 
debate, particularly the right hon. gentle- 
man who introduced the questions and the 
hon, baronet who has entered so much at 
large into the vindication of the tenets of 
the Roman Catholics, appear to me to 
take for granted that there is in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion some general abs 
stract unvarying character, the same in all 
times and in all places, and that it is quite 
sufficient for our purpose to investigate 
that character, in order to determine whe- 
ther it is, or is not inconsistent with the 
exercise of the civil powers of our consti- 
tution. 


This mode of proceeding appears to me 


in its consequence. The eternal same- 
ness of the Roman Catholic religion, whe- 
ther urged as the boast of its friends, or as 
the taunt of its opponents, is alike desti- 
tute of foundation ;—on the contrary, alk 
at it 
is susceptible of infinite variety; that it 
means not the same thing in almost any 
two countries at the same time, nor in the 
same country at different periods of its 
history ; and, in short, that it is as much 
as man hiinself the mere creature of times 
and circumstancesslaws and institutions.— 
I speak not of its theoretical tenets, which 
a decent pride of consistency may na- 
turally preserve from alteration, but of its 
practical influence on the moral and poli- 
tical conduct of its professors, which I 
should think may be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose.—To this point.at least I 
shall confine my view, and leave their 





* From the Original Edition, printed 
for J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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_ dogmas and their councils to an undis- 
turbed and harmless repose. 

Considering Catholicism under this li- 
mitation, I would ask what it practically 
means at this moment in different parts of 
Europe?—The experience of the hon. 
baronet in its*parent country has no doubt 
convinced him of the melancholy truth, 
that there it amounts, among the upper 
ranks to a widely-extended Deism, among 
the lower to a great debasement of hu- 
man intellect, and to a very relaxed mo- 
rality in both. In Catholic France, we 
find amongst the upper ranks a deism 
more universal even than in Italy ; but 
amongst the middle as well as the lower 
classes, a liberal and enlightened piety, 
accompanied by the most perfect spirit of 
toleration. In Switzerland, (perhaps I 
should here confine myself to the Pays 
de Vaud,) it exhibits in a superior degree 
all the excellencies which it can boast in 
France, without its blemishes; and, to 
instance in a minor particular the perfect 
spirit of moderation by which it is there 
distinguished, it is a fact, (however incre 
dible it might sound in Ireland), that at 
Lausanne, a church which in the morning 
is the scene of devotion for the Protes- 
tants, serves at noon, without purification, 
for the worship of the mass. But be- 
tween the Catholics of Lausanne and the 
monks of La Trappe, or the more practi- 
cal disciples of St. Dominic, there is a 
mighty interval : within whose extensive 
limits there is, however, not a spot that 
may not appropriately be filled by the 
Catholicism of some country in some pe- 
riod.—It seems to me then quite vain to 
talk of Catholicism in the abstract.—I 
must look to facts,—and especially to its 
real practical influence in the country 
now under our consideration. 

The Catholicism of Ireland, Sir, appears 
to me widely different from any thing I 
have alluded to ;—and for it I can no more 
find a parallel amongst the varieties of 
other countries, than amongst their his- 
tories I can find a parallel for the history 
of Ireland. 

I am well aware of the tender ground 
on which I am about to tread; but I hold 
it my bounden duty to have no reserve 
upon this subject: and I shall feel the 
less anxiety in speaking of Ireland as it is, 
because whatever there is in the system 
that I should wish to see corrected, cor- 
rected I believe it yet may be; and be- 
cause I attribute it not to any eternal es- 
gence of the Roman Catholic religion, nor 
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to the fault of the people; (God forbid!) 
nor to this council or to that, but tothe 
fatal events of Irish history—bloody wan, 
alternate confiscations, penal codes, and 
periodical rebellions: and partly to the 
errors of queen Elizabeth, and partly to 
the policy of her great rival Philip; who 
agreed at least in. this, that they alike 
formed the people of Ireland to the hatred 
of the English Reformation. Elizabeth 


r associated the English sword * with the 


English Bible, and taught Ireland to detey 
them both; but Philip produced a mor 
lasting impression, and it was a measure 
of his which by its consequences stamped 
upon the Catholicism of Ireland, a chara. 
ter peculiar to itself. 

It was under his auspices, and unde 
the immediate protection of his lieutenant 
the duke of Alva, that William Allen, a 
Oxford man, founded the college of 
Douay: thither resorted in the first in. 
stance the banished Jesuits of England; 
and every one acquainted with the history 
of those times, will recollect that this 
place became the focus of the plots against 
the life and government of the queen of 
England. It happened that the succes 
sor of the duke of Alva, influenced by 
motives of which all governments, Prote- 
tant and Catholic, are fertile in examples, 
determined to overturn all.the measures 
of his predecessor, and in his zeal to cary 
this determination into effect, he forgot to 
spare even this college. The English fi 
gitives became dispersed over every pat 
of Europe, they were kindly received by 
the Catholic powers, then at enmity with 
Elizabeth ; and it was these men, undet 
these auspices, who founded most of the 





* See the “ Pacata Hibernia,” passim= 
the Diary of the Lord President daring 
the latter years of Elizabeth. This work 
exhibits the most faithful delineation of 
the manners of Ireland and the policy 
England at that day; and in theseare 
clearly to be traced the true causes of the 
subsequent rebellion in 1641, and of maty 
other events in Irish history—the tratt 
actions which it records, must be read in 
order to be conceived. But, whether the 
fury of the priests against the Lord Presi 
dent, or that of the Lord President again 
the priests was greatest, is left to the readet 
to determine. Religion was the point 
issue, the work of confiscation had scarcely 
commenced. ' 

This Work has lately been re-publishel 
in Dublin. 
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seminaries and colleges to which Ireland 
has since been indebted for the education 
of her Roman Catholic clergy. The ge- 
nuine spirit of the parent college of Douay, 
was long the distinguishing characteristic 
of these seminaries, not merely the enthu- 
siasm of Jesuits for the propagation of their 
faith, but a bitter recollection of the causes 
which had driven their founders from 
their native land, a peculiar, traditional 
and mortal hostility to the tyrannical and 
heretical establishment of the Church of 
England. But even their peculiar hatred 
to England, fell short of their still more 
peculiar devotion to the Pope, their great 
patron and protector ; their attachment to 
whom was left unchecked by any of those 
safeguards and precautions which the Ro- 
man Catholic powers have found necessary 
to multiply in the seminaries for the edu- 
cation of their own clergy; a jealousy 
which they all have felt, and to the nature 
of which I shall presently have occasion 
more particularly to refer, and which has 
long since reduced the reality of the Pope’s 
practical authority within very narrow 
limits ; a jealousy which has perhaps the 
most distinguished the states in which at 
first sight we should the least expect to 
find it, I mean the states the nearest to the 
seat of Papal power ; so that, even before 
the Italian conquests of Buonaparté, if 
called on to say in what part of Europe 
the Pope had the least of political autho- 
rity, we might have answered, amongst 
his Italian neighbours, while, if called on 
to point out the spot in which he had the 
most, we must reply, in Ireland, the ex- 
treme western limb of his spiritual em- 

ire. ; 
It was to these seminaries, founded thus 
equally in hatred of England and devo- 
tion to Rome, that Ireland was till lately 
indebted for the education of her priests. 
It was in their bosoms they were to learn 
to become the faithful subjects of the 
king of England, to imbibe hereditary 
respect for the British constitution, and 
hereditary charity for a British Protestant ; 
and after having been thus indebted to the 
bounty of foreigners and enemies for this 
salutary education, after having passed in 
a foreign land the season of life peculiarly 
formed for the reception of impressions, 
full of foreign ideas, prejudices, and attach- 
ments, and after having had their eyes 
accustomed to all the pride, and pomp, 
and glorious circumstance with which 
their religion is performed on the conti- 
nent, they were to set out on what they 
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emphatically termed their Irish Mission, 
thatis, to see theirreligion in its native land, 
not merely shorn of its honours, but, I will 
say, in times past the peculiar object of 
*‘ the oppressor’s wrong and proud man’s 
contumely,” and (if they could escape 
transportation for the crime of landing) to 
teach their flocks, groaning under penal 
laws, the virtue of resignation. 

Sir; if that was indeed the lesson which 
they did teach, they must previously have 
subdued in their own breasts every pas- 
sion, interest, prejudice, and feeling of hu- 
man nature ;—if that was indeed the les- 
son which they taught, be theirs the merit 
of it—for Philip and the parliaments of 
Ireland had alike provided for the con- 
trary. If Philip -could have looked into 
futurity, what more could his fondest 
hopes have anticipated -—Except that the 
priest should find in the peasant an igno- 
rant and a devoted pupil? And here again 
the penal code, the faithful seconder of 
his desires, provided most singularly for 
their accomplishment ; for, while it see 
cured the ignorance of the peasant, it se- 
cured no less the authority of the priest, 
presenting him as the sole instructor of 3 
people anxious to learn, arraying him 
with every character of courage and disin- 
terestedness, (which, indeed, it secured ag 
the first requisites of his mission,) and ex- 
hibiting him thus qualified to a people pe- 
culiarly disposed to value those recoms 
mendations. | 

And the consequences of this whole 
system have been such as might be exe 
pected—extraordinary devotion of the 
clergy to the Pope—extraordinary devo- 
tion of the people to the clergy :—to such 
an extent, indeed, that, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that in no country have any 
clergy ever had such unbounded power 
of disposing of the hearts and wills of 
their flocks, as have had, and still have, 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. 

But such a system as I have described 
could not goon forever. The parliament 
of Ireland determined on a change :—but 
to heal such wounds as those of Ireland, 
was a work of difficulty and delicacy, and 
we may therefore perhaps excuse them 
for their unqualified and total failure. 
Untaught by experience, they overlooked 
the true causes of the evils which they 
lamented. ‘They knew the upper ranks 
of the Catholics to be liberal and loyal, 
but they knew the great mass of the po- 
pulation, buried in ignorance and misery, 
to entertain no very great predilections 
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for the Saxon religion, or the Saxon name, 
nor even much of any very filial affection 
for that personage whom they acknow- 
ledged as the king of the Saxons. Yet this 
parliament proposed no bond between 
that king and that clergy, who could alone 
dispose of the attachments of that people: 
instead of gaining the preceptor or modi- 
fying his lessons, they simply conferred 
great favours upon the pupil; and, what 
adds to the fatality of the omission is, that 
the very measures which they then adopt- 
ed were destined at a future time to raise 
that hitherto neglected priesthood to a de- 
gree of real political power, which was 
then little if at all suspected. 

In short, the elective franchise was the 
panacea of the day—the universal reme- 
dy for every mischief; and it was accord- 
ingly conferred upon the Catholic people. 
Little was it then foreseen to what an ex- 
tent this was at a future day to subvert 
the maxim of the British constitution, of 
proportioning property and power—little 
was it foreseen how nearly resembling to 
universal suffrage was the something which 
it was to introduce, or by whom that some- 
thing was to be directed. It was said 
then, as it is said now, “ are not the land- 
lords Protestants, and will not the tenants 
vote with their landlords?” Sir, I say 
they have not done so, and in the hour of 
real trial they will not do so:—I have 
myself seen the priest at an election as- 
sure the freeholder,- that the contest was 
between God and his landlord, (I repeat 
his words) and I have seen the freeholder 
obedient to the heavenly oracle,—I have 
seen the priests lead a tenantry almost to a 
man against their landlords, And thisis the 
system which, in the fashionable language 
of the patriots of that day, was an extension 
to Ireland of the benefits of the British 
constitution :—this trampling of property 
under the feet of democracy, and sacrifice 
of both upon the altars of an unestablished 
religion ! 

Sir; when the relaxation of the penal 
code was first thought of, then was the 
happy time to have placed matters on 
another footing. Every step taken then, 
has but enhanced the difficulty now. Had 
the parliament of Ireland at that time con- 
templated the question in all its bearings, 
—had they said to the Catholics at large, 
‘* we are anxious to admit you within the 
pale of the constitution—but there are 
some practical points which we must first 
discuss with you,—there is something for 
you to modify for us, as well as something 
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| for us to concede to you;—the policy of 
our ancestors has fatally estranged you 
clergy from the state, yet placed, ike 
intending it, great influence in their hands 
—we propose to connect this body with 
the government, at least enough to disy. 
nite them from a foreign power :—we do 
not like to see them depend for subsistence | 
upon the feelings of their flocks,—we are 
ready, nay, we insist on paying them 
stipends for their maintenance :—we o}- 
ject to their foreign education, but w 
propose not merely to educate them 
home, but to secure by proper regulation 
that what is taught shall not afford occ. 
sion for any reasonable jealousy to us;~ 
we eannot permit them to continue to 
exercise a consistorial jurisdiction una 
knowledged by our laws, and opposed to 
their regulations, determining on marriage, 
and of course cn legitimacy, succession, 
and property :—they must also co-operate 
with us in dispensing a reasonable system 
of education to the lower orders of the 
people :”’—Sir, if this offer had been made, 
I feel confident it would have been then 
accepted. Ido not believe their clergy 
would then have been disposed to hes 
tate; or, if they had, I believe the um: 
versal feeling of their laity would hare 
brought them to compliance ; at tha 
time when, in the words of their first Pe 
tition, they were ‘* with hearts full of loy- 
alty, but overwhelmed with affliction and 
depressed by their calamitous and ruined 
circumstances.” 

But the Irish parliament had no such 
views. They proposed that this clergy 
should take oaths and not stipends. They 
left their hearts and affections, and habits 
and interests, exactly where they found 
them, and threw the doors of the constr 
tution open wide, just enough to admit al 
those from whom they had any thing t 
fear, but to exclude those from whom 
they had little to apprehend,—and, cot: 
ferring real power without even nominal 
satisfaction, they gave, as the worthy f 
nale of their proceeding, the power which 
they conferred into the hands of the 
Church which they neglected: allotting 
exclusion for the aristocracy, and powt 
for the mob, and oaths for the priests, al 
content for none. 

And I fear the cardinal error of thei 
preceeding was, that they rendered difi. 
cult, perhaps unattainable, the only meas 
sures by which their errors could be cot 
rected. For who is there that supp0sé 
any such arrangements could be ellec 
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now? Now, after thirty years of the in- 
creasing property and increasing power 
of the Catholics, perhaps of their increas- 
ing prejudices against us, certainly after 
thirty years of their political exacerba- 
tion. But, to draw an inference on this 
subject, we need not dwell on general 
principles. Look to their conduct on the 
Veto, a matter which for nine years they 
were ready to grant, an arrangement 
which their bishops under their hands 
consented to abide by, and which they 
refuse to concede at present: Why? Un- 
less because they are determined to con- 
cede nothing ? 

I shall here dismiss the measures of the 
Irish parliament, so far as related to the 
concession of political power. An im- 
portant branch of their policy remains for 
consideration : their remedy for the evils 
of the clergy’s foreign education. On 
this head, for thirteen years, after admit- 
ting the Catholics to all the rights of pro- 
perty, they did absolutely nothing. At 
last, in 1795, they undertook the task. 
But it was the misfortune of that time, 
that the parliament was substantially dis- 
inclined to all the details of Catholic bu- 
siness, They were indeed heartily sick 
of it, not without cause ; and this part of 
the subject might have continued to be 
neglected, if it had not been forced upon 
their attention: until, urged by clamour 
from without, and influence from within, 
they at length did that to which, perhaps, 
in their souls they were averse, and found- 
ed the college of Maynooth. 

But this idea, so happily conceived, was 
fatally marred in its execution. It really 
appears as if the parliament had too lately 
repealed the law which prohibited the 
very existence of the Catholic clergy, (and 
which had offered rewards, with conside- 
rate apportionment, 201, for every priest, 
but 50/. for the discovery of a bishop,) to 
endure the task of that detailed regulation, 
ad communication with that clergy, 
which then became necessary, in order to 
ensure the full benefits of the institution, 
and which the novelty of its establishment 
Was so peculiarly favourable for intro- 
ducing. They gave money indeed, as was 
then thought, in abundance; but it was 
With much of the policy, and perhaps with 

little of the temper of the Egyptians to 
he Israelites, who, when smarting under 

¢ calamities which they were enduring 
it having oppressed them, suddenly 
anged their plan—gave them silver and 


‘ment, and said, “ Now get ye up, and 
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go and serve your Gods, else we be all 
dead men.”’ 

The first Act indeed of 1795 provided 
that certain of the judges and law officers, 
should, in conjunction with several re- 
spectable Roman Catholics, be both trus- 
tees and visitors of the college; but even 
this was afterwards abandoned, and at the 
time of the Union, when it became the ob- 
ject of the government to conciliate the 
Catholics, a new act of parliament was 
passed, intituled, rather whimsically, “ An 
Act for the better government of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth ;” which better govern- 
ment seems to have consisted in this, that 
the judges and law officers were omitted as 
trustees altogether, and even their visito- 
rial power restrained from interfering in 
any matter of discipline or doctrine ; that 
is, as appears to me, in the principal mat- 
ters for which their visitation was likely 
to be required. Sorry I am that the go- 
vernment should have wished to conciliate 
in such a manner, and still more sorry that 
the’Catholics should have considered this 
abdication as a matter to solicit. 

It may be said, that the interference of 
a Protestant government in a Catholic col- 
lege, must be a matter of great difficulty ; 
but I must think, that this difficulty exists 
only in the abstract, and would have dis- 
appeared if carried into execution in the 
manner I shall presently allude to. 

The college of Maynooth has now sub- 
sisted for seventeen years, and I have never 
met with any person who could inform me 
of the course of studies actually pursued. 
Is this a matter of no consequence? Did 
there ever exist even a Catholic govern- 
ment who thought this a matter not neces- 
sary to superintend? A Return, indeed, 
was made a few years ago, to an Order of 
this House, of the books which form the 
basis of these studies: amongst which, I 
will candidly acknowledge, I was a little 
surprized to see the name of Locke. The 
Return, however, goes on to state, that 
after all, these books are not what is there 
read, but that the lecttires are delivered 
from manuscript courses, and a reason is 
assigned in “ the paucity of books.” 

Now I must observe, that in the old col- 
leges of France, not merely in the Irish 
seminaries, but in those destined for the 
education of their own crersy, the mode 
of instruction was entirely from written 
courses, read by the lecturers, and taken 
down by the pupils; and as it is a fact that 
some of the principal professors at May- 
_ were not only educated, but born iz 
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France, it does seem that it is at least pos- 
sible, that a natural adherence to the mode 
they were themselves accustomed to, may 
be the cause of their adhering to the same 
method in Jreland,as much as the scarcity 
of Mr, Locke’s Works. But be the cause 
what it may, it is obvious that unless we 
have these written courses, we have no- 
thing. I have already observed that most 
of the professors owe their education, and 
some their birth, to France. Surely they 
could have no objection to allow the sys- 
tem formerly adopted by the government 
of France for the purpose of securing the 
independence and immunities of the Gal- 
lican Church, to be the precedent for the 
intercourse between themselves and the 
government by which they are supported. 
The old government of France was as jea- 
lous as any Protestants, of the peculiar 
Roman doctrines relating to the authority 
of the Pope, and to some other matters ; 
these doctrines were designated by the pe- 
culiar name of the Transalpine doctrines ; 
and to keep them on the other side of the 
Alps, was the peculiar care of France ;— 
or rather, I should say, to exclude them 
from the colleges destined for the instruc- 
tion of their own clergy ; for, to enter the 
seminaries appropriated for the education 
of the Irish, they were allowed to pass the 
Alps, I suspect, as freely as they pleased. 
To keep these doctrines from the French 
colleges, a peculiar officer was appointed, 
whose business it was to superintend the 
written courses to which I have referred, 
and who was responsible for the due exe- 
cution of his censorship. In this free coun- 
try, perhaps the mere publicity of the 
courses would answer every purpose. Why 
should we not have them on the table of 
the House, and print them for our in- 
formation? 

Ihave said there is a great ignorance in 
Ireland as to the actual studies of May- 
nooth,—TI will add now, there is also a great 
curiosity upon the subject; and the cir- 
cumstance of this desire being left ungra- 
tified, allows the enemies of the institu- 
tion, amongst whom I really believe there 
are more Catholics than Protestants, to 
indulge their conjectures upon the sub- 
ject. I beg to be distinctly understood 
as not pretending to cast any blame upon 
the actual nature of their literary pursuits; 
I acknowledge entire ignorance, in com- 
mon I believe with every Protestant, on 
that subject. It is of this I complain. By 
some I have heard the studies represented, 
if not as very enlightened, at least as very 
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harmless : but others I have heard. with 


equal confidence assert, that the cours 
consists not of the logic of Mr. Locke, but 
of that logic which his writings overturned, 
curiously compounded with the theolo 
of the Jesuits, and both administered under 
the discipline of Sparta ; with the object 
that the pupils shall laboriously be taught 
to be ignorant, and that a safe and final 
asylum shall be provided in Maynooth for 
those doctrines, to which Buonaparté and 
the nineteenth century allow no other re. 
fuge in the world. 

When the question of increased grants 
shall next come under the consideration of 
the House, this subject may perhaps be 
profitably considered. Sarely, if parlia 
ment should confine its investigation to 
the mere quantity of priests necessary, 
without any reference to their quality, it 
will leave the best half of its duties unper. 
formed. 

On the whole, then, being greatly dis 
satisfied at the present footing on which 
the Roman Catholic Church stands in Ire. 
land, and being fully aware of its-prodi- 
gious influence, I can never advert to the 
prayer of the Petition, without thinking 
the whole policy of the question to be in- 
volved in this consideration. I would wish 
distinctly to be understood, as not adverting 
to their religious tenets, considered as mat- 
ters between man and his Creator ;—with 
them I have not the least concern : I look 
solely to their political situation ; a situx 
tion the mest anomalous that can be con 
ceived ;—possessed of great real power;— 
bound together into one solid mass bya 
most ingenious system of machinery ;—at- 
tuated by one mind, and totally uncon 
nected, indeed studiously dissevered from 
the state ;—much strength already in their 
hands, great objects tempting in theit 
view ;—and holding in their hands the 
great mass of that body whom it is now 
proposed to introduce as an. immediate’ 
acting power in the constitution. 

Iam far fromthinking that, individually, 
the Catholics who might be returned tosit 
in this House, would look to their clergy 
for any rule of political conduct: but! 
think I am justified, by all that is pars 
before our eyes, in saying, that it woul 
be the fate of those gentlemen to follow, 
and not to lead the impulse of the gredt 
mass of the Catholics of Ireland. And of 
that mass I do distinctly believe, that the 
moving power would be their Church, 
that Church chose to act; and I cannot 
suppose that with such means and s 











temptations, it would abstain from acting, 
without supposing the individuals who com- 
pose it to be divested of all the common 
feclings of human nature. big 

Sir ;—I am also far from believing, in- 
deed 1 have good reason for utterly disbe- 
lieving, that many of the respectable per- 
sons who now stand forward as the leaders 
or at least as the organs of the Catholic 
body, approve of the violent course of con- 
duct which they lately have pursued: but 
they feel and they know, that the whole 
of their own power and influence depend 
upon their consenting to lead in the direc- 
tion which their followers point out; and 
that if they dared to express their true 
feelings, from admired leaders, they would 
instantly become proscribed deserters, 
while the great mass would move forward 
as before. 

It has been urged with confidence that 
the example of moderation which the Ca- 
tholics have evinced under such a length 
of trials, is a sufficient earnest of the 
temperate use which they would make of 

















































































































































































di- any powers that may be conceded to 
he them: but here, Sir, considering the Ca- 
ing tholics as a political body, and allowing 
ine them every merit as individuals, I must 
vish dissent not merely from this conclusion, 
ing but even from the premises from which 
nate it is drawn. For, from the long period 
with of moderation to which we are referred, 
look Ifeel obliged by all views of sound rea- 
itu J soning to exclude from consideration, 
con J that time during which they had no power 
- to exercise, that is, from the Revolu- 
bya @& tion, till the relaxation of the penal laws. 
—at+ During all that time the political action of 
cole Me the Catholic was physically impossible. 
from i God forbid that I should be understood as 
their HB saying any thing in the defence of that 
theit # system. I trust I have already said enough 
s the Me to obtain credit from the House, for sin- 
; now # cerely reprobating its whole policy, But 
ediate MM the very reason for which I condemn it, 
namely, that the Catholics of necessity lay 

jually, {bound and prostrate under its operation, 
d tosit MB Prevents me from inferring any thing from 
clergy JB tteir quiescence as to what would have 
but ! HB been their conduct, had the pressure been 

asing removed. 1 must therefore restrain my 
would #Brlew to that portion of this time, during 
follow, MVhich any means of political action was 
e great #0 their hands; and, referring to that por- 
And of ition, what are indeed the facts which it 
that the Presents? In the year 1792, the Catholic 
irch, f MCommittee of that day thought it neces- 
cannot Mry to publish resolutions, stating, that 

xd such HF the Committee had been informed, that 
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reports had been circulated, that the ap- 
plication of the Catholics for relief ex. 
tended to total and unqualified emancipa- 
tion.” In those days, Sir, the Committee 
seem to have considered this even as an 
imputation incumbent on them to repel ; 
for they go on to state, that they « there- 
fore think it necessary to declare, that 
the whole of our late application” (I ndw 
use their own words), “ whether to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, or to men in power, or to 
private members of the legislature, nei- 
ther did nor does contain any thing more 
in substance, or in principle, than the four 
following objects: first, admission to the 
profession and practice of the law, se- 
condly, a capacity to serve as county ma- 
gistrates, third, a right to be summoned 
and to serve on grand and petit juries, 
fourth, the right of voting in counties 
only for Protestant members of parlia- 
ment ; insuch a manner, however, as that 
a Roman Catholic freeholder should not 
vote, unless he rents a farm of 20/. per 
annum in addition to his 40s. freehold, or 
else shall be in possession of a freehold of 
201. a year.” This formal act of the 
Committee was issued into the world under 
the signature of their Secretary, to unde- 
ceive the public as to those points on which 
they had taken up such erroneous impres- 
sions. Well, in the very year following, 
the Irish parliament conceded not merely 
the whole of this ultimatum of Catholic 
desire, but a vast deal more, the elective 
franchise unrestrained, and admission to 
very many Offices not here aliuded to: but 
what has been the degree of content and 
moderation, what the order and purity of 
elections, what.the mildness and constitu- 
tional language of the various organs of 
public feeling, whether aggregate or ree 
presentative, which have ever since exist- 


-ed, what the feelings between man and 


man, which Ireland has ever since exhi- 
bited, I shall not trespass on the House by 
detailing; wishing they should take the 
fact from what must be their own know- 
ledge, rather than from my statement. 
Sir, hardly were the political conces- 
sions granted until Ireland was in a flame 
from end to end, and one continued month 
of peace or security it has never known 
from that hour to the present.—And yet 
are we called on to assume as a matter so 
evident, that nothing but the most wilful 
and intolerant bigotry can prevent us from 
acknowledging, that the progress of Ca~ 
tholic content is in the direct proportion 





| of the concession of political power. 
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I know it will be said, that all this is 
easily accounted for; that the ambition of 
man is naturally progressive, and that so 
long as there is any unobtained residue 
of what is sought for, agitation will neces- 
sarily prevail. 

Well, then, Sir, I will not shrink from 
the task, however painful, of contemplating 
the career of the Catholic party when 
last they possessed in Ireland political 
power unrestrained. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House have talked much of 
the Revolution in England, have discussed 
the measures of its great founders, and the 
true nature of their views; rightly con- 
sidering it as a period wken the springs of 
human action were developed in the full- 
est manner, and particularly as a time 
when the measures taken were intimately 
connected with the subject now under our 
consideration: but I know not how it is, 
that, as if by common consent on both 
sides of the House, they have abstained 
from the smallest allusion to what was 
passing in Ireland at the same period— 
which, however, will be found, if I mis- 
take not, to abound with matter much 
‘more apt for illustration. 

In the last year of king James the 2nd, 
after a lapse of twenty-four years since 
any parliament had sat in Ireland, he 
summoned one to meet in Dublin, in his 
Own immediate presence. For obvious 
reasons, Catholicity was likely to be its 
ruling characteristic ; indeed, the Catho- 
lics naturally exerted all their energies to 
procure the returns of their friends ata 
moment so auspicious for their views ; and 
it was the curious, and to us perhaps not 
uninstructive result of their exertions, that 
the House of Commons which was return- 
ed consisted of six Protestants and about 
230 Catholics. 

Here, then, are the Catholics for the 
last time in full power. Let us now en- 
quire what measures they pursued. But, 
before entering on any view of their pro- 
ceedings, allow me to observe that this 
was no casual concourse of the dregs of 
the people, but the genuine Catholic aris- 
tocracy of Ireland.—I could easily enu- 
merate the names of its principal mem- 


bers ; but the detail might appear invi-’ 


dious, as they are generally the names of 
the families who in the same towns and 
counties (from which these members were 
respectively returned) at this day possess 
deservedly the greatest influence. In truth, 
Sir, they were not only the political but 
the natural progenitors of some of the most 
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(4 
respectable members of the present (). 
tholic Committee. Like that Committes 
they possessed the property, the inteljj, 
gence, and the spirit of the party of tha 
day; like them also, they consisted g 
persons, individually no doubt of great ry. 
Spectability and worth, but whose actioy 
as a party it remains for us to consider, 

Their first act was to repeal an Act wel 
known in Ireland by the name of the Aq 
of Settlement—of which it may be not m. 
necessary to inform the English gentl. 
men in this House, that it was an Act 
which had passed in the 14th and Jith 
years of Charles the second, confirming ty 
the various Protestant proprietors, the 
estates which, after the troubles of his h 
ther’s reign, and a long course of grant 
and forfeitures, 2 court of claims had re. 
spectively allotted to them.—Many of | 
these lands, I am ready to admit, had been 
seized by the violence and injustice ins. 
parable from civil wars, but the infinitely 
greater proportion of them had been far. 
feited by the undoubted treasons of the 
original proprietors. This Act of Settle 
ment, as appears by the Down Survey, 
constituted the title to rather more tha 
12 millions of English acres, thats, 
about two-thirds of the whole of Ireland: 
twenty seven years had then elapsed since 
the passing of the Act; and these lants 
had become the object, not merely of f 
mily settlements and incumbrances, but 
of the most extensive improvements that 
had ever been effected within the same pe 
riod in any country.—This Act was simply 
repealed by the Catholic parliament, aul 
the whole of these lands vested in his ms 
jesty for the purpose of re-delivery to the 
old Catholic proprietors, as they might 
respectively make good their titles; and 
the repeal thus summarily disposed ofall 
the property which the Pfotestants of Ire 
land had acquired during the forty-eight 
years preceding, during the last twenty 
seven of which they had been in und 
turbed and unquestioned possession. 

I am aware that I address some ge 
tlemen, who, if they spoke out up0l 
this subject, think that this parliament wa 
not much to blame for re-possessing thet 
selves, however roughly, of the estates 
their ancestors.—But, waving all argh 
ment on that point, I will only observé 
that the next act of this parliament wi 
one which cannot plead even that justife 
cation ; for this act of repeal operated # 
the seizure only of two-thirds of Ireland, 


but: in the remaining third the Protestants 
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possessed a great quantity of real proper- 
ty, acquired long prior to that period—ac- : 
quired not by forfeiture, but by purchase 

and intermarriage ; and this became the 
object of a second Act, to whichI shall 
beg now to advert. 

This second Act, Sir, enumerates a long 
list of names of Protestant nobility and 
gentry, declaring that every one of them 
are “thereby declared and adjudged trai- 
tors, convicted and attainted of high-trea- 
son, and shall suffer such pains of death, 
and penalties of forfeiture, as in cases of 
high treason are accustomed.” To enable 
the House to judge of the general nature 
of this list, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that it contained the names of sixty-two 
lay and nihe spiritual peers, above thirty 
baronets, above eighty clergymen, very 
nearly two thousand two hundred esquires, 
and many others—in all, nearly two 
thousand five hundred persons. 

In other acts of attainder which have 
been levelled against individuals of con- 
victed guilt, and on mature examination 
of proofs, the rights of remainder-men 
and reversioners have naturally been at- 
tended to ; but this Act of Attginder was 
distinguished by confiscating the fee and 
inheritance, where an estate for life was 
all the property which the persons con- 
demned had in the lands. 

And the evidence of the guilt was not 
unworthy of the rest of the proceeding. 
The Catholic Speaker, in presenting the 
Act for the royal assent, informed king 
James, in the presence of such members 
of the House of Peers as had escaped be- 
coming the objects of its enactments, that 
these persons had been found guilty (1 
wsethe words of Mr. Speaker,) «some upon 
evidence which had satisfied the House of 
(ommons, the rest on common fame.” 

A shew of mercy was indeed reserved. 
hese persons are attainted only on con- 
pition that they do not come in by the 
November then following, and take their 
tials by such juries as were in readiness 
Oreceive them: but even this shew of 
mercy afforded only a new occasion of 
justice, for it is a certain fact that lord 

osworth, the Catholic chancellor of the 
ay, kept this Act in his own possession 

iprinted and unpublished until four 
tonths after that November had elapsed ; 
nd during that whole period all that was 

own was, that there were about 2,500: 
ftsons attainted, but who they were, no 
terest could discover. 

Nor letit be imagined that in the violent 
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character of James, we may discover the 
cause and the apology for these severities. 
It was not more the true interest than the real 
wish of James to have avoided coming to 
such extremities with the Irish Protestants, 
which he well knew must destroy every hope 
that remained for him in England ; he had 
even desired his judges to assure the peo- 
ple from the bench, that he would. pre- 
serve inviolate this very Act of Settlement 
shortly previous to his being obliged to 
give his royal assent for its repeal: but in 
truth that unhappy prince was as little re- 
sponsible for the deeds of that parliament, 
as their noble leader is for any proceed- 
ings of the present Catholic committee. 

Such, Sir, are two out of many of the 
acts of this parliament ; and to what they 
might afterwards have proceeded it is not 
easy to imagine, had not their career been 
interrupted by the battle of the Boyne,— 
an event to which the least allusion, in 
this age of extended liberality, is consi- 
dered as the mark of the most bigoted in- 
tolerance in the descendants of those whom 
it thus rescued. 

I am_ well aware, in making this 
statement, I shall be severely reprobated 
for ripping up wounds which, as will be 
said, have been long since closed: but 
when we hear so much of the alleged in= 
fraction of the treaty of Limerick, as the 
true cause of ali the heart-burnings of the 
‘present day, it seems not amiss on the- 
other hand to go back to a period only~ 
two years antecedent to that time, to con- 
sider fairly together these almost contem- 
poraneous transactions, and to deny the 
justice of the historical reference of my 
hon. friend opposite, which draws the line 
of demarcation between the ancient and 
modern history of Ireland with such cu- 
rious felicity as exactly to include the 
one, and exclude the other, holding up 
the former as the fairest subject for politi- 
cal illustration, but classing the Jatter 
among those antiquated transactions, which 
none but a bigot of the darker ages 
could think of recollecting. It is not, 
however, merely for this purpose that I 
make this reference.—-I admit that a new 
repeal of the Act of Settlement is not now 
within the scope of any person. Inde- 
pendent of so many Catholics now de- 
riving their own titles under that Act, na 
thing would be so difficult, as to ascertain 
the heirs of most of the original forfeiters, 
who are now indeed in the very lowest 
ranks of society ; and if their persons were ag 
certain as they are doubtful, it is not to be 
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supposed that any party would throw the 
country into confusion for their sakes:—TI 
cannot, however, go the length of saying, 
that these scenes afford no ground of infer- 
ence at all.—Gentlemen on the other side 
rely on history for this promised modera- 
tion.—Well, here is her evidence—here 
are the political actions of the Catholic 
party at the latest, and that no remote pe- 
riod, when full action was within its 
power. It is replied, the Catholics are 
now changed.—Most willingly I admit it, 
but the degree of that change is a ques- 
tion which still remains for consideration ; 
and it is a more summary than sufficient 
method of disposing of it, at once to de- 
nounce as intolerant, and blind, and mad 
bigots, all those Protestants, who looking 
first to the transactions of 1689, next to 
the great blank that succeeded during the 
operation of the penal code, and finally 
to the fever which has subsisted ever since 
its relaxation, still hesitate to assume it is 
a matter quite self-evident, on the ground 
of historic reference alone, that the change 
alluded to is so perfect and complete, that 
the Catholics, if now admitted into full 
political power, do not retain even sufli- 
cient distinctness of views or feelings, to 
form them into a separate party in the 
state. 

For this is really now all the question 
between the two sides of the House. Con- 
vince me that the Catholics, if admitted, 
would at once amalgamate with the diffe- 
rent parties that exist, that Catholicism 
would cease to be a watch-word, that is, 
that no Catholic objects would remain for 
attainment, and I withdraw every opposi- 
tion to the instant completion of their de- 
sires. On the other hand, show me four 
millions of Protestants bound together, 
with important and tempting objects in 
their view, separate and distinct from the 
rest of their fellow countrymen, and speak- 
ing through the organ of one hundred 
members in this House, and I say the con- 
stitution is exposed to a new, an untried, 
and a great danger. 

But it is answered loudly, the Catholics 
have none such. This is indeed become 
their whole case: but again I ask, how is 
it made out? I think I have shewn that, 
history forbids their advocates to make an 
appeal to her testimony for the past: let 
us then consider future probabilities, and 
suppose the Catholics in this House to- 
morrow, their clergy being left on their 
present footing,—would not the arithme- 
tical argument apply at least as strongly 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Committee 
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against the payment of tithes to a Protes, 
tant establishment, as to any point fo 
which it is now relied on? nay, would 
it not apply even to the estates of the 
Church, quite as forcibly? Or, do you 
think that Catholics would be less apt 
apply it to these points, than their Prote, 
tant advocates to the rights of politica| 
representation? Or, supposing the (x 
tholic members in this House to be aby. 
lutely indifferent on this subject, isitin 
human nature to suppose, that their 
clergy will be of the same feeling? And, 
if their clergy choose to act on it, I hare 
already given my reasons for supposing 
that their still low voice, echoed and mag. 
nified in ascending through progresire 
ranks of their laity, would at length 
uttered in thunder by the legitimate orgam 
of their party. 
But, Sir, in truth I do not suppose thi 
this would become their first object. lls 
secure attainment would become so ini 
nitely easier by making it their second, 
For when it is so confidently asked, whe- 
ther one hundred Irish Catholics added 
the five hundred and fifty-eight Protes 
tants of British members, could ever effect 
any such Catholic object,—I wonder it 
does not occur to gentlemen, that this ar 
gument has another bearing, and thatit 
furnishes the very reason why the Cathe 
lics, when this right of representation is 
once acknowledged, must wish to getrid 
of the embarrassing restriction of sucha 
fellowship.—A repeal of the Union would 
at once effect this object. Converting: 
barren right into a profitable enjoyment, 
it would give them, not a mere eligibilily 
to office, rank, and power, but their cer 
tain, perhaps exclusive possession. This 
desire would hardly, indeed, be male 
the ostensible ground of the*proceeding; 
but, the first heavy taxes or commertii 
embarrassments would not fail to affords 
decent signal on the subject ; and fet 
the most thorough conviction, that thi 
House would then be assailed by the ¢y 
of « Repeal the Union,” uttered witht 
strength and perseverance, of which 1 
thing in the annals of petition can furm 
an example. And though it is easy tos 
that England would never assent to 
proposition, yet it is not easy to say, Wl 
a hundred determined members in © 
House, backed by the cries of millio 
might not, at a critical moment, be able tt 
effect; and if, under these auspices, 1™ 
measure should be. effected, I know ™ 
which would have most cause to rue™ 
4 
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day, the Protestants of Ireland, or the em- 
ire of Britain. 

I think, then, that any surmises as to 
the probabilities of the future furnish as 
little grounds of satisfaction, even as the 
certainty of the past. I will advert to the 
only remaining ground of inference on the 
subject; and that is, the aspect of the pre- 
sent. And now, Sir, what are the grounds 
which this affords for the consolatory be- 
lief, that the Catholics are ready to lay 
aside every feeling of distinctness, and 
amalgamate with Protestants in a com- 
munity of views and objects? What, I 
would ask, are these signs of the times 
that convey this happy information? Is 
it from their speeches, or their writings, or 
their actions, that we are to receive this 
satisfactory assurance? Easy indeed 
would it be for me, from their recent de- 
bates and publications to produce such 
testimonies as might lead a thinking man 
to form more than a doubt upon the sub- 
ject: easy indeed would it be for me to 
cite arguments upon arguments, openly 
relied on by their warmest advocates, to 
prove that all will be incomplete without 
that very Repeal of the Union, which I 
have alluded to: a consequence of the 
concession which I have observed tostartle 
some gentlemen whom I address. Nay, 
Sir, I could cite their authorities, not few 
innumber, declaring, under various modi- 
fications of expression, that connection 
with this country has been the bane of 
Ireland; and in which a termination of 
that cause of evil is not obscurely recom- 
mended. But I have trespassed too long 
already on your patience, to render such 
details admissible: I am also aware of the 
injustice of attributing to a party, the im- 
prudences of a few. Justice, on the other 
hand, compels me to observe, that it does 
lot appear from any reports of the pro- 
ceedings which I allude to, that such ex- 
pressions were received with any disappro- 
bation by the audiences to which they 
wete addressed. 

But I would ask the right hon. gentle- 
man who has proposed this question, whe- 
thet, in the very circumstance of their re- 
tractation of the once proffered Veto, we are 
hot justified in apprehending that a dis- 
inctness of political feeling. is at the bot- 

im? The objections to the concesssion 
Hust be either religious or political ; they 
‘not be religious, for their bishops, dur- 
ig nine’ years together, had under their 
mds consented to agree to it; and that 


ainot have become religiously’ wron 
VOL. XXII. ) . . 
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now, which was religiously right, when 
they so consented; and if it is political, 
what, I would ask, is that political cause of 
it, that is not in itself a distinctness of ob- 
ject on their part? 

The right honourable gentleman who 
introduced this question, says, indeed, 
that all who take my view of this question, 
are bound to vote for the enquiry. I 
must beg his pardon: an honourable 
gentleman who spoke for the first time in 
this debate, has refused to go into the 
committee, because he does not know the 
terms on which the Catholics are prepar- 
ed to treat ; Sir, I refuse it for a reason thé 
opposite to his ;—I refuse it because I do 
know their terms; they are not unavowed, 
and they are these—that they will have 
all from us, and that we shall have nought 
from them. This is the short and the 
simple basis of the proposed negociation. 
And am I, who have ventured to condemn 
the proceedings of the Irish parliament, on 
the express grounds that having much to 
require as well as much"to concede, they 
gave up most of what they had and obtain- 
ed nothing in return,—am I to be told, 
that I am bound, on the same terms, to add 
all the remainder to all that they have 
thrown away ? 

Sir, for the reasons which I have offer- 
ed,—reasons political and not religious, 
reasons defensive and not’ intolérant,—I 
vote against going into any enquiry at 
present on the subject :—and here I might 
sit down, thanking the House for their ex- 
treme indulgence ; but, as the opposérs of 
the Catholic claims are now divided into 
those who oppose concession without 
terms, and concession in toto, | beg léave 
to add a word upon that point, with the 
same freedom that I have spoken upon 
others=The Veto I cousider as an ‘idle 
bauble, not worth acceptance on the one 
side, or refusal on the other: but if the 
day should ever come, when their clergy, 
instead of trusting to the feelings of their 
flocks for a precarious subsistence ;—when 
instead of looking to a foreigner and an 
enemy for their promotion, and to Iknow 
not what professors at Maynooth for those 
undiscovered studies which they decorate 
with the title of dogmatical theology ;— 
when instead of claiming and exercising 
a distinct and illegal consistorial jurisdic- 
tion;—and, instead of lying bound in 
those Papal fetters which the other nations 
of the earth have broken, but’ which the 
policy of Ireland has hitherto contrived 
to rivet ;—instead of this their present si- 

(3 0) 
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supposed that any party would throw the 
country into contusion for their sakes:—I 
cannot, however, go the length of saying, 
that these scenes afford no ground of infer- 
ence at all.—Gentlemen on the other side 
rely on history for this promised modera- 
tion.—Well, here is her evidence—here 
are the political actions of the Catholic 
party at the latest, and that no remote pe- 
riod, when full action was within its 
power. It is replied, the Catholics are 
now changed.—Most willingly I admit it, 
but the degree of that change is a ques- 
tion which still remains for consideration ; 
and it is a more summary than sufficient 
method of disposing of it, at once to de- 
nounce as intolerant, and blind, and mad 
bigots, all those Protestants, who looking 
first to the transactions of 1689, next to 
the great blank that succeeded during the 
operation of the penal code, and finally 
to the fever which has subsisted ever since 
its relaxation, still hesitate to assume it is 
a matter quite self-evident, on the ground 
of historic reference alone, that the change 
alluded to is so perfect and complete, that 
the Catholics, if now admitted into full 
political power, do not retain even suffi- 
cient distinctness of views or feelings, to 
form them into a separate party in the 
state. 

For this is really now all the question 
between the two sides of the House. Con- 
vince me that the Catholics, if admitted, 
would at once amalgamate with the diffe- 
rent parties that exist, that Catholicism 
would cease to be a watch-word, that is, 
that no Catholic objects would remain for 
attainment, and I withdraw every opposi- 
tion to the instant completion of their de- 
sires. Onthe other hand, show me four 
millions of Protestants bound together, 
with important and tempting objects in 
their view, separate and distinct from the 
rest of their fellow countrymen, and speak- 
ing through the organ of one hundred 
members in this House, and I say the con- 
stitution is exposed to a new, an untried, 
and a great danger. 

But it is answered loudly, the Catholics 
have none such. This is indeed become 
their whole case: but again I ask, how is 
it made out? I think I have shewn that, 
history forbids their advocates to make an 
appeal to her testimony for the past: let 
us then consider future probabilities, and 
suppose the Catholics in this House to- 
morrow, their clergy being left on their 
present footing,—would not the arithme- 
tical argument apply at least as strongly 
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against the payment of tithes to a Protes. 
tant establishment, as to any point for 
which it is now relied on? nay, would 
it not apply even to the estates of the 
Church, quite as forcibly? Or, do you 
think that Catholics would be less apt to 
apply it to these points, than their Protes. 
tant advocates to the rights of political 
representation? Or, supposing the Ca. 
tholic members in this House to be abso. 
lutely indifferent on this subject, is it in 
human nature to suppose, that their 
clergy will be of the same feeling? And, 
if their clergy choose to act on it, I have 
already given my reasons for supposing 
that their still low voice, echoed and mag- 
nified in ascending through progressive 
ranks of their laity, would at length be 
uttered in thunder by the legitimate organs 
of their party. 

But, Sir, in truth I do not suppose that 
this would become their first object. Its 
secure attainment would become so infi- 
nitely easier by making it their second, 
For when it is so confidently asked, whe- 
ther one hundred Irish Catholics added to 
the five hundred and fifty-eight Protes- 
tants of British members, could ever effect 
any such Catholic object,—I wonder it 
does not occur to gentlemen, that this ar- 
gument has another bearing, and that it 
furnishes the very reason why the Catho- 
lics, when this right of representation is 
once acknowledged, must wish to get rid 
of the embarrassing restriction of sucha 
fellowship.—A repeal of the Union would 
at once effect this object. Converting 
barren right into a profitable enjoyment, 
it would give them, not a mere eligibility 
to office, rank, and power, but their cer- 
tain, perhaps exclusive possession. This 
desire would hardly, indeed, be made 
the ostensible ground of the*proceeding; 
but, the first heavy taxes or commercial 
embarrassments would not fail to affords 
decent signal on the subject ; and I feel 
the most thorough conviction, that this 
House would then be assailed by the ¢ty 
of « Repeal the Union,” uttered with # 
strength and perseverance, of which 1 
thing in the annals of petition can furnish 
an example. And though it is easy to s#] 
that England would never assent to 
proposition, yet it is not easy to say, wh#t 
a hundred determined members in thi 
House, backed by the cries of millions 
might not, at a critical moment, be able to 
effect; and if, under these auspices, tht 
measure should be. effected, I know m0 
which would have most cause to rue thi! 

4 
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day, the Protestants of Ireland, or the em- 
ire of Britain. 

I think, then, that any surmises as to 
the probabilities of the future furnish as 
little grounds of satisfaction, even as the 
certainty of the past. I will advert to the 
only remaining ground of inference on the 
subject; and that is, the aspect of the pre- 
sent. And now, Sir, what are the grounds 
which this affords for the consolatory be- 
lief, that the Catholics are ready to lay 
asidé every feeling of distinctness, and 
amalgamate with Protestants in a com- 
munity of views and objects? What, I 
would ask, are these signs of the times 
that convey this happy information? Is 
it from their speeches, or their writings, or 
their actions, that we are to receive this 
satisfactory assurance? Easy indeed 
would it be for me, from their recent de- 
bates and publications to produce such 
testimonies as might lead a thinking man 
to form more than a doubt upon the sub 
ject: easy indeed would it be for me to 
cite arguments upon arguments, openly 
relied on by their warmest advocates, to 
prove that all will be incomplete without 
that very Repeal of the Union, which I 
have alluded to: a consequence of the 
concession which I have observed to startle 
some gentlemen whom I address. Nay, 
Sir, I could cite their authorities, not few 
innumber, declaring, under various modi- 
fications of expression, that connection 
with this country has been the bane of 
Ireland; and in which a termination of 
that cause of evil is not obscurely recom- 
mended. But I have trespassed too long 
already on your patience, to render such 
details admissible: I am also aware of the 
injustice of attributing to a party, the im- 
prudences of afew. Justice, on the other 
hand, compels me to observe, that it does 
not appear from any reports of the pro- 
ceedings which I allude to, that such ex- 
pressions were received with any disappro- 
bation by the audiences to which they 
were addressed. 

But I would ask the right hon. gentle- 
man who has proposed this question, whe- 
ther, in the very circumstance of their re- 
tractation of the once proffered Veto, we are 
hot justified in‘ apprehending that'a dis- 
Unctness of political feeling is at the bot- 
tom?” The objections to the concesssion 
must be either religious or political ; they 
cannot be religious, for their bishops, dur- 
ing nine’ years together, had under their 
hands consented. to agree to it; and that 
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now, which was religiously right, when 
they so consented; and if it is political, 
what, I would ask, is that political cause of 
it, that is not in itself a distinctness of ob- 
ject on their part ? 

The right honourable gentleman who 
introduced this question, says,’ indeed, 
that all who take my view of this question, 
are bound to vote for the enquiry. I 
must beg his pardon: an honourable 
gentleman who spoke for the first time in 
this debate, has refused to go into the 
committee, because he does not know the 
terms on which the Catholics are prepar- 
ed to treat; Sir, I refuse it for a reason the 
opposite to his ;—I refuse it because I do 
know their terms; they are not unavowed, 
and they are these—that they will have 
all from us, and that we shall have nought 
from them. This is the short and the 
simple basis of the proposed negociation. 
And am I, who have ventured to condemn 
the proceedings of the Irish parliament, on 
the express grounds that having much to 
require as well as much"to concede, they 
gave up most of what they had and obtain- 
ed nothing in return,—am I to be told, 
that Iam bound, on the same terms, to add 
all the remainder to all that they have 
thrown away ? 

Sir, for the reasons which I have offer. 
ed,—reasons political and not religious, 
reasons defensive and not’ intolerant,—I 
vote against going into any enquiry at 
present on the subject :—and here I might 
sit down, thanking the House for their ex- 
treme indulgence ; but, as the opposérs of 
the Catholic claims are now divided into 
those who oppose concession without 
terms, and concession in toto, | beg leave 
to add a word upon that point, with the 
same freedom that I have spoken upon 
others—=The Veto I cousider as an ‘idle 
bauble, not worth acceptance on the one 
side, or refusal on the other: but if the 
day should ever come, when their clergy, 
instead of trusting to the feelings of their 
flocks for a precarious subsistence ;—when 
instead of looking to a foreigner and an 
enemy for their promotion, and to Iknow 
not what professors at Maynooth for those 
undiscovered studies which they decorate 
with the title of dogmatical theology ;— 
when instead of claiming and exercising 
a distinct and illegal consistorial jurisdic- 
tion;—and, instead of lying bound in 
those Papal fetters which the other nations 
of the earth have broken, but which the 
policy of Ireland has hitherto contrived 
to rivet ;—instead of this their present si- 
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tuation, they shall receive from the state 
their stipends, and from home their pro- 
motion, and from Maynooth, under pro- 
per regulations, a reasonabie system of 
Roman Catholic divinity; and abandon 
their pretensions of judicial power to the 
known tribunals of the land, and hold with 
Rome only such relations as were permit- 
ted to the Gallican Church before it was 
tainted with revolution ;—and, above all, 
if they will heartily co-operate with us in 
executing a plan stated in a Report which 
will shortly be on the table of this House, 
which, closing the labours of the Board of 
Education, proposes measures for dispell- 
ing that cloud of thick darkness which 
still overshadows the great mass of Ire- 
land’s population—then, Sir, I shall con- 
sider the Catholicism of Ireland as disarm- 
ed upon all points of reasonable apprehen- 
sion; and I shall be for conceding the 
prayer of this Petition, in the hope and 
belief, that it may be conceded with 
safety to the Protestant, and with benefit 
to the empire :—but, if without those safe- 
guards you grant the boon, I do in my 
soul believe you seal the separation of the 
British islands, or must put your trust in 
a civil war for its prevention. 

The present time forbids every hope of 
making any one such arrangement :— 
instead of that conciliatory language 
which could alone lead to its conclusion, 
—we are told of their “ numbers, their 
tenable passes, their supplies of forage,- 
and their positions apt for attack and 
defence” —add to this, a regular system 
of unlimited misrepresentation, unsparing 
personal proscription, and bold denuncia- 
tion of every individual who ventures to 
oppose them ; it being ever the first fruits 
of that liberality of sentiment, which their 
advocates arrogate so exclusively to them- 
selves, to hurl an anathema against all who 
presume to entertain an opposite opinion 
of their own,—the worst symptom of the 
worst spirit of the worst revolutions. 

They must completely change both 
their terms and their tone before we can 
treat with them at all.—That they will 
change them, is a hope which future days 
may realize, but which every appearance 
of the present threatens only to disappoint. 


Mr. Shaw of Dublin.—Sir ; under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present 
question, I rise to trespass as shortly as 

ssible upon the attention of the House.. 

find it impossible to content myself with 
a silent vote; as if I did, it is more than 
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probable my motives for that vote might 
be much misunderstood ; and least | 
should be charged with compromising m 
consistency in giving a different vote thig 
night, from that which I gave upon a fo, 
mer occasion, I am extremely anxious 
that the grounds of my vote now should 
be distinctly known. I have in the firs, 
place tu declare that my attachment tothe 
Protestant Establishment is as zealous and 
devoted now as ever it has been, and tha 
no consideration on earth could now or 
shall ever tempt me for one momentto 
compromise any one of its essential prin 
ciples ; but that as it always has been, 9 
it is now, that the security of that este 
blishment could not be hazarded without 
endangerins the security of the constitu | 
tion. 

With these sentiments impressed on my 
mind, it will not, I hope, be supposed that 
I would willingly lend my aid to any 
measure, which.could, in my conception, 
even remotely affect the security of the 
Church Establishment. 

True it is, Sir, that upon former occa 
sions, when applications similar to the pre 
sent were made to parliament, I felt my- 
self bound, under my conception of allex. 
isting circumstances, to resist them ; but 
at no time was my opposition to the Ce 
tholics inveterate, or my resistance to their 
claims unqualified. But, perhaps, | too 
hastily concluded on the former occasigns 
that the terms of security to be required, 
should have come from the Catholics 
themselves in the first instance, On 
maturer deliberation, however, I was com 
vinced, that that was not likely to be th 
case; and that the united Parliament 
ought not to legislate, as it were under the 
shackles of any agreement with any setdl 
men. It was for the wisdom of that pat 
liament and them alone, to say what wert 
the securities necessary. Is it possible 
Sir, for any man to look dispassionately t 
the state in which Ireland has been, fit 
some years back, and seriously to thioki 
for the benefit of the empire, that st 
should be allowed to remain still in th 
same situation? My anxious wish is! 
put an end to that state as speedily4 
possible, and I know no other way of de 
ing so than by giving this question a matt 
extended consideration than it has ett 
yet received ; and this, as I think, cal 
only be done by going into the com 
mittee ; for by so doing one obvious # 
vantage must result; namely, that of 
certaining in the first instance, whethé 
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those claims can be conceded, consistently 
with the principles of the constitution ? 

Whether they can or not, is not what I 
am how disposed to admit or to deny ; 
but I cannot help thinking, that such a 
proceeding is due to the importance of the 
uestion itself. I think it is due to the 
feelings of so great a portion of the British 
empire, at least not to refuse to discuss 
whether or not it can be done with safety. 
That of course must depend upon the effi- 
cacy of those measures intended to pro- 
vide against all danger: and how can the 
House judge of those before they have pre- 
sented them in an authentic parliamen- 
tary way ; and how can that be done so 
as to enable you to judge of their efficacy 
or inefficacy, without going into the 
committee ? 

I would sacrifice much to give Ireland 
that tranquillity so essential to the wel- 
fare of the empire; but in doing so, I 
would not give up one tittle that could 
have the most distant tendency to affect 
the security, permanency and integrity of 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 

I trust, Sir, that I have said enough to 
convince the House that I am strongly 
disposed as ever to look with a jealous eye 
to the security of the Church Establish- 
ment; but here, Sir, I cannot help com- 
pletely differing from the right hon. and 
learned Doctor, who spoke second in this 
debate last night (Dr. Duigenan), for I feel 
myself bound, on the contrary, to state 
that within these few years, and particu- 
larly within the last one, this question has 
received a most powerful recommenda- 
tion to the attention of parliament, in the 
support it has acquired from a very great 
portion of the Protestants of Ireland, many 
of them of the first rank and respecta- 
bility in the country ; and if any gentle- 
man acquainted with Dublin will take the 
trouble of examining the signatures to the 
Petition on the table, he will be convinced 
that am well founded in this statement. 
Imyself never saw that Petition until it 
Was presented to this House ; but I have 
since examined it, and can assure the 
House, that it is signed by many wealthy 
and respectable merchants, certainly com- 
manding a great portion of the mercan- 
tile property of the country, and it is but 
lstice to those gentlemen, to say they are 
men, who could not be influenced to sanc- 
lon any measure contrary to their real 
pinions, 

Iwish however to guard myself from 
being understood to say, that all the Pro- 


testants of Dublin are unanimous upon 
this subject, because I know many most 
respectable men who are adverse to the 
measure; and there is also a Petition 
against it from the corporation of Dublin, - 
for which I must always entertain the 
highest respect; and when I differ from 
them, I do so with the utmost reluctance. 
But under ail the circumstances of the 
case I shall vote for the motion of my 
right hon. colleague for going into the 
committee, in order to see if any thing 
further can be done for the Catholics. 

All I vote for is enquiry ; I pledge my- 
selfto nothing more; but I regret extreme- 
ly that from the view I have taken of the 
subject, I am obliged to differ from many 
hon. gentlemen and esteemed friends, for 
whose opinions I have the highest respect 
and with whom I should be most anxious 
to concur. I feel that with the majority 
I agree in principle, and that we differ 
only in the application of that principle. 
My judgment may be erroneous, but my 
motives, I can assure the House, are purely 
influenced by an anxious wish to give 
tranquillity to Ireland, and strength and 
stability to the British empire. 


i 


Colonel Dillon.—Sir; after the very 
able and eloquent manner in which the 
affirmative side of this question has been 
supported, I shall feel it necessary to tres- 
pass but_very shortly on the attention of 
the House; and in the first place, Sir, I 
can bear my testimony to the high res- 
pectability of a great portion of those 
persons whose names are signed to the 
Irish Protestant Petition in favour of their 
Catholic fellow subjects. ‘The county 
which I have the honour to represent, and 
in which the great body of property is in 
the hands of Protestants, the descendants 
of old settlers, and who have been for a 
long period considered as enemies to the 
Roman Catholic religion, was almost una- 
nimous in favour of the Catholic claims, 
and has afforded a great number of the sig- 
natures to the Petition presented to this 
House, and to another which was present 
ed to the Prince Regent. The hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. L. Foster) who has recently 
addressed you, has given in my mind a 
most extraordinary reason for not agreeing 
to the motion. He has laid great stress 
upon the bigotted doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and be has complained 
also of the mode of education adopted at 
the college of Maynooth. Now. Sir, 





these. are assertions which I can conceive 
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ought strongly to operate in favour of 
going into a Committee, where such alle- 
gations can be properly investigated. The 
hon. gentleman has also dwelt upon the 
conduct of the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
in the reign of James 2, and argued that 
the infraction of the articles of Limerick 
could only be looked on in a retaliatory 
point of view. For my own part, I can- 
not help thinking that it is to the infringe- 
ment of that treaty, which all the evils of 
Ireland are principally to be traced. For 


that infraction, so far as it related to the go- 
vernment of Ireland, placed them in a state 
of usurpation over the rights of the people. 


Sir Samuel Romilly.—Sir; on every 
question that has been brought before the 
House tending to remove the restrictions 
against the Catholics of Ireland, since I 
have had the honour of a seat in parlia- 
ment, I have always given my vote in its 
favour; but I have never till now ven- 
tured to obtrude myself upon the House, 
to state the grounds of my vote. I have 
thought it my duty on all former occa- 
sions to give way to other gentlemen, 
whose sentiments I felt it was much more 
important should be known than mine. 
Tam however desirous of stating for once 
as shortly as I can, the motives which 
have actuated me in the conduct which I 
have hitherto pursued; and I am the 
more desirous of doing it, because I am 
sensible, that upon this question more 
than upon any other which has come 
under the consideration of parliament, no 
person can take part on the side upon 
which I shall give my vote this night, 
without being liable to have his motives 
misrepresented, and his conduct treated in 
the most uncandid manner. When we 
have seen that persons of high distinction 
in the country, from no other cause than 
the part they have taken on this subject, 
have had it openly stated of them in the 
public newspapers, that they had: formally 
renounced their religion and embraced 
the Catholic faith ;—when such represen- 
tations have been made, and confidently 
given out to a credulous public, by per- 
sons who are constantly paying their 
court, in the basest and most abject man- 
ner, to those who are at the head of the go- 
yernment; when I say such stratagems are 
resorted to against persons of the highest 
distinction, and whose whole lives may 
be said to be spent in the view of the pub- 
lic, I can hardly flatter myself that one 
Comparatively so obscure as myself will 
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escape misrepresentation. I think it right 
therefore to say of myself that there are 
some of the doctrines of the Catholic reli. 
gion whichI abhor. I detest that perse. 
cuting spirit which two or three centuries 
ago, seemed to actuate the professors of 
that religious faith, much more than any 
other description of Christians, I wy 
educated from my earliest infancy with 
these impressions. I am descended from 
Protestant ancestors, who were themselygs 
the victims of persecution, and the prejy. 
dices produced on my mind by wy educa. 
tion in early jife, has required all the efforts 
of my maturer reason to shake off. Butit 
is not because my own privations or the 
sufferings of my ancestors, have had.their 
source in the Roman Catholic persecu. 
tion of a remote time, that I would con 
sent to make myself a party at'this day to 
the persecution of my fellow Christians of 
any description. 

It has been represented by a right hon, 
gentleman who has spoken lately in this 
debate, that this is not a question.of tole 
ration, Sir, I consider it to be purely a 
question of toleration, a question in ils 
consequences affecting the religious li- 
berty, not of the Catholics of Ireland 
only, but of every sect of Christians in 
this country who dissent from the doctrines 
of the Established Church, and it is be- 
cause I think that the carrying this measu 
will tend to relieve them all from the die 
abilities under which they now labour, that 
I support it. 1 trust the time is now pase 
ing by, notwithstanding the arts which 
have been lately practised, when any pat- 
ticular sect of Dissenters can be induced 
to make common cause against the Ro 
man Catholics. They cannot surely avoid 
seeing that in joining against the Catholie 
they are preparing arms against them 
selves, and that the cry in whith they at 
now invited to join against the Catholic 
will at a future time be raised again 
themselves. This, indeed, in one of the 
Petitions on the table: is hardly diss 
guised ; it is not Popery that is obnoxious 
but Religious Liberty. When it is stalel 
that this is not a question of toleratiot= 
but whether political power should # 
should not be given to certain individuals 
I would ask, can it be contended that the 
disqualification of men from holding places 
of trust is not a penalty? Can this 
contended, while we have so many acts 
parliament which punish different offencd™ 
with incapacity to hold offices. It is net 
true, however, thatthe disabilities to wale 
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the Catholics are subjected can be justified 
on the ground of any expediency of with- 
holding from them political power. Some 
situations from which they are excluded 
possess to them no political power what- 
ever. Catholics in Ireland, for example, 
who are of the same profession with my- 
self, are not permitted to hold the office of 
King’s counsel ; long as I have held that si- 
tuation, I have yet to learn what is the 
political power that belongs to it. They 
haye the privilege indeed of pre-audience 
in courts of justice—the privilege of 
leading in a cause, and addressing a jury, 
instead of being restrained to opening the 
pleadings, and examining witnesses; but 
power of any kind over any living being 
they have none; and this important pri- 
. vilege of pre-audience it seems in Ireland 
cannot be safely allowed to those whose 
religious opinions happen not to be the 
same as those of the makers of the laws. 
Can it however be truly said, that being 
disqualified from rising to the highest 
situations, to those situations to which po- 
litical power does belong, is no injustice 
done to them? What, isit no hardship to 
the Catholics of Ireland to be told, you 
may enter indeed into professions which 
are highly honourable to others, but by 
you they must be followed merely as the 


means of gaining a subsistence for your- 


selyes and your families. As to all the 
proud objects of honourable ambition ; as to 
every thing which can ennoble your labours 
in your own eyes and in the eyes of others ; 
a3 to the hope of ever rendering yourselves 
eminently useful to mankind, or gloriously 
distinguishing yourselves by services ren- 
dered your country ; as to the prospect of 
establishing a reputation which shall live 
inthe memory of a grateful posterity ; of 
becoming an example which shall be held 
up to others, and serve to kindle the vir- 
tues of a future generation, and of leaving a 
name, which when your children hear it 
pronounced they may glow with an 
honest pride and a pious exultation, as to 
all these animating hopes and prospects, 
they must by you be for ever relinquished. 
tou may toil on in the humble situa- 
tion where gain must be your only object: 
you may see honours and distinctions dis- 
tributed to those around you: but you 
must be for ever precluded from them. 
That profession which to your colleagues 
leads to the most eminent station, shall be 
to you an unhonoured though profitable 
gitade. Can it be possible that these dis- 
ictions should not operate in some de- 
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gree to humiliate and degrade man in his 
own eyes, and in the eyes of those around 
him. What was the profession of the law 
in France previous to the Revolution, com- 
pared to the same profession in our 
country ? Why, it was comparatively a 
degraded profession, and for this very rea- 
son, because it was one in which emolu- 
ment only was to be gained, and no emi- 
nent honours to be acquired in it. I would 
appeal to the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, and I see many gentlemen opposite 
who were once in the same profession, but 
now in possession of some of the highest 
offices of the state»—I would appeal to 
them—and I would appeal to you, Sir, for 
Iremember you were once in that pro- 
fession,—and, I would ask any of my 
right hon. and learned friends around me, 
whether they would have entered that 
profession, if they were obliged to enter it 
in the same way the Catholics of Ireland 
enter it? Was it as a means of getting 
money that they entered it, as a sort of live- 
lihood or trade, and not as an honourable 
path that might lead them to the high and 
distinguished offices of the state, which 
was the sole object of their ambition? Or 
I would ask, was not the ambition of their 
youth rather excited by the prospect of 
emulating the Hales, and the Holts and 
the Somers’s? Any man who has reflected 
upon the sources of human ambition, will 
find that these alone are the adequate re- 
wards of virtuous and honourable exertion. 
It is the hope of those distinctions that 
enables him to get through the disappoint- 
ments and the labours of that arduous 
profession. These are the rewards which 
he must look to as the ultimate object of 
his ambition. Would those gentlemen, I 
ask, enter the profession if it were so de- 
graded in this country ? would they have 
consented to follow it as a kind of trade, 
in which they might make the most of 
their words and their knowledge >If 
they would not consent to this, | would 
ask, how can they expect that harmony, 
peace and contentment can exist in Ire- 
land? Do they think that exclusions of 
this kind can fail to excite animosities 
and discontents? But why are the Catho- 
lics excluded from these paths of honour, 
and shut out from all offices? Because 
they have something to do with political 
power. If this is the criterion of your 
safety, you ought to carry the principle 
farther. You ought not to suffer your 
Catholic soldiers to be made corporals or 
serjeants, and still less captains or co- 
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Jonels,—you should not suffer one of them 
to be a juryman or a magistrate—because 
they all exercise political power. 

I confess that I was very much sur- 
prised at the conclusion of the speech of 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last but 
one, from the opposite side of the House, 
(Mr. Leslie Foster.) From every thing 
that fell from him, I should have con- 
cluded, that he would have voted for going 
into an enquiry. He tells us that the 
Catholic religion is not a certain and fixed 
thing, but that it has varied from time to 
time; and that it is different in one coun- 
try from what it isin another. In this I 
concur with him, and I therefore think his 
speech an extremely good answer to the 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke some time before him (Mr. Yorke), 
and who has been telling us of the general 
councils of ancient times, from which he 
has prodiced doctrines which he assumes 
must be the Roman Catholic doctrines of the 
present day, the Catholic religion being, 
as he contends, necessarily the same now 
that it ever was. Now the House must 
judge which of the two representations is 
the correct one. However, the right hon, 
gentleman says, he will never be content 
to relax the laws against the Catholics, 
until the decrees of former general coun- 


cils are rescinded by the decrees of other 


general councils. Sir, the most eminent 
book that was ever. written against the 
Protestants, was by the celebrated Bossuet, 
entitled, the History of the Variations of the 
Protestant Churches. The charge, how- 
ever, was retorted against himself, and‘ he 
was answered by a History of the Varia- 
tions of the Catholic Church, in which it 
was shewn, how the Catholic Church had 
differed from itself at different times: how 
the doctrines of one day had been rejected 
on another: and how their opinions dif- 
fered from each other at different periods. 
Happily, Sir, these variations have taken 
place, and the Catholic religion of the 
present day is as different from that Ca- 
tholic religion which is held up by the 
‘adherents of ministers, as imputable to the 
Catholics, as the dangers they talk of are 
to be little apprehended. 1 remember in 
the celebrated work of Mr. Burke on the 
French Revolution, he has well stated, that 
early in the progress of that Revolution, 
those who directed the public opinion in 
France, as some men have attempted to 
direct it in this country at this day, and 
who exposed upon the stage the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the crimes of 
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Charles 9, and the cardinal of Loraine, diq 
it not to excite in the people a detestation 
against persecution, but to inflame their 
minds to fresh outrages. Their conduct 
was exactly the same at that time as that 
of the adherents to the ministers of the 
present day ; who, when either in quarto 
volumes, or in pamphlets, or in inflamma. 
tory handbills, they publish histories of 
the inquisition, and hold up the cruelties 
of queen Mary, and the fires kindled in 
Smithfield to our view, do it not to excite 
our horror against persecution, but to 
kindle a fresh spirit of persecution, and to ' 
give it a new direction. I am far from 
imputing any such motives to the hon 
gentleman who spoke last on the opposite 
side; but I must say that a part of his 
speech, without intention, I have no doubt, 
was pretty well calculated to further the 
same object. Reverting to the history of 
former times, and to obsolete records, | do 
not think it is fair to charge the indivis 
duals, the innocent descendaits, perhaps 
of very bigoted and cruel ancestors; to 
charge them with the conduct of their 
forefathers, and to excite against thema 
spirit of resentment on account of theerrors 
of past times. I do not impute to him 
that intention; but what, I ask, could be 
better calculated to inflame and influence 
the passions against the Catholics of the 
present day, than talking to us of the 
cruelties and barbarities of 1689 and 1690, 
and of the bigotry of the Jesuits at that 
time? It is just as fair to judge of the 
present Catholics by the conduct of their 
ancestors, as it would be to judge of usat 
the present day by the intolerance that 
was evinced by the Protestants of past 
times. And certainly if we are to be con 
sidered as sitting in a judicial capacity, 
and called upon to decide a question of 
justice between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, those circumstances should be 
brought to our recollection, because they 
mould ve just as well calculated to answer 
the same object. I believe there is 10 
sect of Dissenters more innocent and ut 
offending in their doctrines and theit 
practice than the Anabaptists of the pre 
sent day: and yet bow triumphantly, 
though unfairly, might they be told of the 
bloody and violent atrocities of John of 
Leyden? Are not, then, the justice @ 
the reason of such conduct as strong in the 
one case as in the other? 

But, Sir, I was observing that the hon. 
gentleman has very much surprised me 
because he. sets out, after telling us the! 









the Catholic religion was different in one 
country from what it is in another, and 
that the Catholic religion in Ireland has 
something of a peculiar character in it, 
different from the Catholic religion in any 
other country. [Mr. Foster across the 
table signified his dissent to this assertion, } 
If I am wrong in my interpretation of 
what the hon. gentleman said, I am right 
in stating, that there are very various opi- 
nions upon the subject on the same side 
of the House. How are you to decide 
upon this matter ?—-But what are the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland ? Who knows what they are? 
Did not the hon. gentleman address the 
House as if he professed to give informa- 
tion of what those peculiarities were ?— 
[Mr. Foster. ‘ No.’?]—Then the hon. 
gentleman cannot give us information :— 
and yet he refuses us to institute an en- 
quiry uponthe subject! Icertainly thought 
that the information which the hon. gen- 
tleman gave us decided his own vote, and 
was intended to decide the votes of all 
other men conversant upon the subject. 
In the same manner it is, that he has pro- 
posed to inform us of the bad system of 
education in Maynooth college. He 
stated, that the information he had receiv- 
ed respecting the system of education 



























































































































" adopted at Maynooth, was one reason why 
he the House should decide against the pre- 
0, sent motion. [Mr. Foster. “ No.” ] Iflam 





wrong again, I can only lament my un- 
fortunate incapacity to understand the hon. 
gentleman, I must therefore only take 








eit : 
at a middle course, and suppose that the 
hat House has received that information; and 





Without forming any opinion one way or 
the other, seriously call upon the House, 















-e to enter into so fit a subject of enquiry, in 
not fe er that they may know what are the 
Pros tenets of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
be We * the present day. 
they Then the hon. gentleman says, that the 
qwet We Phesthood of Ireland possess more influ- 
5 no Mm “ce than the Catholic priethood do in 
1 on fe er countries. Perhaps they do. But 
theit fe (What, IT would ask, is it to be ascribed? 
“pre Why, it is to be ascribed to the disabilities 
antly, fe “ey are subject to; but much more to the 
of the #™ S"evous penalties under which they la- 
shan of boured not long since. Driven to despair 
e and mY Cruel enactments passed against them, 
in the they found protection only in their reli- 
gion; and to this must be ascribed the 
¢ hon. Miuence of the clergy, who ministring to 
-d me f° Comforts of their flock, and healing 
tha’ Wounded feelings, a warm affection 
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and esteem naturally ensued. There never 
was a country in which the clergy, when 
persecuted, did not obtain an influence 
over their flocks. It is natural that they 
should ; because the risks they run, and 
the hardships to which they are exposed, 
cause them to be venerated as saints and 
as martyrs. Shall we, then, after giving 
this ascendancy to the clergy by our im- 
politic and cruel acts, I am not speaking 
of the laws of this day, but those that were 
in force not many years ago—shall we, 
for this reason, continue the unjust disabi- 
lities which still remain, and thus punish 
them for that which is in-truth the work 
of our own hands? I would ask too, whe- 
ther this very assertion, that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland have an 
influence greater than is possessed by 
priests in any other parts of the world, is 
not of itself a fit subject of enquiry. 

A great deal has been said, upon this 
and former questions, respecting the dan- 
ger that there is in suffering a priesthood, 
the tenets of whose religion are hostile to 
the established religion of the state, to re- 
main even in spiritual dependance upon 
a foreign power. I cannot imagine how 
any gentleman who has the free use of 
his understanding—I do not mean it of- 
fensively. to any man,—but how any man 
who allows himself: the free use of his 
faculties, can see any such danger at pre- 
sent, Whatever danger was to be dread- 
ed formerly from Popery in Ireland, I am 
confident that there is none now. If we 
appeal to the history of past times for the 
danger that we are told to apprehend now 
from that circumstance, and take that as 
the rule by which we are to judge on the 
conduct of the Catholics at present, that 
danger never has nor ever will be removed. 
But if we wish to do justice to this question, 
we must not look to two or three centuries 
past, but to the times and circumstances 
under which we live, and judge of the 
Catholic religion as it is now preached 
and practised. Because, in the present 
time, we shall see that spiritual authority, 
which once maintained a political domi- 
nion over the whole Christian world, is 
now divested of that power and stript of 
those terrors which once excited the ap- 
prehensions and fears of every Catholic 
monarchy in Europe. 

I certainly shall not fatigue the House 
with enlarging upon the historical illus. 
trations which might be resorted to upon 
this subject. But there is one very strik- 
ing fact which took place at no very dis-" 
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tant: period of time, which may serve to 
show tlie bad policy of the course we are 
pursuing. I mean the conduct of the: 
kingof Prussia towards Silesia. Frederic 
at'first'set up some obscure and not very 
intelligible claims to that country, he then 
invaded and conquered it, and it was final- 
ly most reluctantly ceded to him by 
Austria at the peace of 1742. 

The Catholic religion was the estab- 
lished religion of the country; it might 
well be supposed disaffected to its new 
Protestant monarch ; its ancient attach- 
ment to Austria, and its local situation be- 
tween the Austrian and the Prussian do- 
minions, might well render the power of 
the Catholics formidable. The king of 
Prussia was not even acknowledged at 
this time by the Pope as king, he was 
styled at Rome only marquis of Branden- 
burgh, and yet what under all these cir- 
cumstances was the conduct of that great 
monarch towards Silesia? did he attempt 
to persecute or destroy any of his Roman 
Catholic subjects? Did he think it politic 
to shackle, or deprive them of any of those 
privileges which they had theretofore en- 
joyed? Did he destroy any Catholic uni- 
versities? Did he attempt to remove any 
Catholic judges? Or did he attempt to 
deprive any Catholic bishop of his spiri- 
tual authority? No: That magnanimous 
prince was too wise a man, and when that 
policy was advised -by some of his minis- 
ters, he rejected it with disdain, and pur- 
sued that policy which tended so much to 
add lustre and greatness to the crown he 
wore. Undoubtedly he was a man of no 
religious scruples. (Hear, hear!—Laugh 
at the ministerial side cf the House.) Cer- 
tainly, I admit that he was wholly indiffe- 
rent about religion, but is this to be con- 
sidered then as a question of religious 
difference? Will gentlemen put it on 
that footing? If they’ will own that their 
aversion to the Catholics is because they 
are of a different religion from themselves, 
if it is to their extreme orthodoxy that 
they oppose the Catholic claims, I have 
nothing to say more: but I understood 
that this was a mere question’ of policy; 
and so considering it, a more striking and 
instructive example than this canhardly be 
produced. Thesupposed danger of leaving 
political power in the hands of those who 
were of a different religion from the ‘mo- 
narch was thought so great, that it is said 
to have been proposed to Frederic, that he 
should ‘become himself a Catholic. If 
such a ‘proposal was made’ he rejected it, 





though certainly from no religious stry 
ples, and he adopted that which appeared 
a remarkable proof of true wisdom’ apd 
princely greatness. He established pub. 
lic toleration: he left them in possession 
of their universities: he left them their 
bishops: their generals were given com 
mands in his own army, and he secuted 
the affections of the people, by laying 
open to them the opportunity of holding 
places of trust in the state. By thow 
means the great Frederic, notwithstand 
ing the threatened dangers of the Papal 
see, found in the Silesian Catholics the 
most attached and well affected of all his 
subjects. 

Sir, there is a mode of conduct adopted 
on this question, which appears to me, upot 
a subject of this kind, most uncandid: and 
unjust. Is it just by looking into the 
tenets which constitute their religioy 
faith, taking them in their strictest sense, 
and then ascribing to every person’ pte 
fessing that faith, the adoption of that tenet 
and of all the most odious consequentes 
which can be inferred frony it. Should 
we think that we who are of the’ establish: 
ed religion were very candidly treated if 
we were dealt with in the same way? If 
any person looking into the articles of ot 
religion, and finding there that the Ath 
nasian creed is adopted and declared tobe 
of undoubted authority, were thence to im 
fer that every member of the Churth of 
England professes that an all merciful Gol 
has doomed to never ending tormentsall 
those who do not firmly believe what hé 
has not given them understandings clearly 
to comprehend ; and yet this is exactly # 
the Roman Catholics are dealt with by 
those who ascribe to each individual ¢ 
that faith, all that they can‘find most ob 
jectionable in the doctrines established by 
the councils of Lateran or the countil 
Trent. 

Now, Sir, often and often as this quer 
tion has been brought before parliament 
the same frivolous answer has been givel 
to the Catholics. The excuse’ has alway! 
been, and for what reason I never col 
discover, that the time was not proper 
the discussion’ of the subject. We 4 
again told that these claims ought net™ 
be entertained now. I would ask, % 
whether any man could have anticipa 
two'years ago that such an answer 'W 
have been given to the Catholics this da 
under all the consideration’ of times 
circumstances that'their claims are broug 
before parliament? The’ excase’ w™ 
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might formerly appear a plausible objéc- 
tion to the discussion, has no longer any 
foundation. Every thing conspires now 
to make the time favourable for carrying 
this question. The temper and conduct of 
the Catholics is entitled to your confidence 
and respect. We see them at this mg- 
ment submitting themselves with the ut- 
most humility to the existing law of the 
land. And notwithstanding the character 
given of them to the contrary, yielding 
their opinions to the decisions of courts of 


justice: and with all their passions and | 
prejudices roused by the apprehension of | 


some new attack upon their privileges and 
liberties, yet, submitting with all humi- 
lity, to that which was stated to them to 
be the law of the land; and yielding to 


jts consequences with deference and obe- | 


dience, under the conviction of its reason 
and justice. 

We have now those very Catholics 
who have thus submitted themselves 


calmly to the administration of the law, | 
- at the present time petitioning to be ad- 
mitted to the rights and privileges of Bri- | 
tish citizens, with humble submission to | 
your wisdom and your sense of justice. 


We have not alone the Catholics,—coming 
as humble suitors to your bar, but we 
have the Protestants of Ireland them- 
selves, whose apprehensions of danger 
have always been represented to us to be 
the great obstacle in the way of the Ca- 
tholic concessions,—-now seconding the Pe- 
tition of their Catholic brethren, and be- 
seeching you to admit them to the bene- 
fits of the constitution, as the only way 
you can give them that security which 
you profess to promise them. ) Ant 
fition to these Petitions, you have on the 
other hand—who? All the United King- 
dom remains in silence. There is not a 
single dissentient voice to the justice of 
these claims, save only the Petitions of the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the corporation of Dublin. Notwithstand- 
ing the inflammatory pamphlets and 
hand bills distributed to excite opposition, 
and to produce resistance to those claims, 
0 opposition has followed, no dissentient 
voice has been raised except those I have 
mentioned, and the voices of the honour- 
able gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. They in short are the only ob- 
Mtacles to these concessions. We have 
the former opinions and promises of the 
illustrious person now at the head of the 
yea in favour of those concessions, 

t his present ministers are against him ; 

(VOL, XXII.) 


and unless his friends are mistaken— 

(The Speaker here intimated that this was 
out of order.} 

We have it not now stated as on former 
occasions, that great scruples are enter- 
tained in the highest quarter on this sub- 
ject, which are wholly unfavourable to the 
hopes of its success :—upon this question, 
then, we have the concurrence of all per- 
sons and individuals of every description 
in the country—except only those I have 
mentioned ; and I do not despair even of 
the concurrence of many hon. gentlemen 
opposite, at least until we have the plea- 
sure of hearing some of them spe2k. The 
noble lord opposite (Castlereagh) who has 
always stated, that his reason for opposing 
the question was the unaptness of the par- 
ticular o¢casion, will, 1 make no doubt, 
support us now upon this question. 

- When we recollect all these circum- 
stances—-when we consider that the alarms 
formerly excited upon the subject of fo- 
reign influence, no longer have any 
foundation : when we see Dissenters of all 
descriptions, and eyen Protestants them- 
selves, joining in one common voice on 
this great question; and when we know 
the fatal consequences of a refusal, I 
would ask whether it is politic in the 
House “of Commons, under circumstances 
so favourable to the question as they are 
at the present moment, to tell the Roman 
Catholics that “we will not only not 
grant your claim, but we will not even 
hear any thing on this subject. We will 
not enquire whether your claims are wrong 
or rightly founded: we will not even so 
much as listen to you.”” Depend upon it 
that these people must be heard. If you 
do not hear them now they will come 
again and again: and every time they ap- 
pear at your bar, they will come with in- 
creased acquisitions of strength ; and that 
which you might give them with grace 
and condescension now—will appear to 
come hereafter from far other motives 
than a sense of justice, reason and good 
sense. 

If the right hon. gentleman thinks that 
holding such language is holding the lan- 
guage of intimidation, he is very much 
mistaken in the feelings of human nature, 
If the repetition of complaints brought 
again andagain, after having been rejected 
with contempt, is.to be called the language 
of force, I know not upon what principles 
theright hon. gentleman’s sense of political 





justice is founded. 
Sir, I think I should not discharge my 
(3 P) 
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duty as an honest man, if, reflecting on the 
tremendous dangers by which the country 
is surrounded, I did not give my vote for 
this question. 


Mr. Fuller.— Mr. Speaker, the speech 
of the hon. member was the most extra- 
ordinary I ever heard in the course of my 
life. . 1 was astonished to hear him, who 
is at the head of the Dissenters of this 
country, and who I have been informed is 
retained for them, speak in the way he 
has done. I should like toknow, however, 
from the hon. member how he came to 
swalle~ the test oath before. he came 
ar -.¥st us ?—(C-3es of Order! Order! 


‘rom the Chair, and frou: the House.) 


Sir Samuel Romilly.—Mr. Speaker ; 
whatever that hon. member can say, shall 
not rouse me to the use of any unparlia- 
mentary language. Where the hon. 
member got his information respecting me, 
I cannot possible imagine ; but who ever 
told him that I come here retained for the 
Dissenters, told him a gross falshood. As 
to my being at the head of the dissenting 
body, and my having smallowed the test 
which he mentions, the hon. gentleman, as 
he takes so much interest respecting me, 
will be glad, perhaps, to hear, that I was 
educated in the Established Church ; that 
I have always attended places of religious 
worship according to the rites of the Es- 
tablished Church; and that I do not recol- 
lect that I have ever been even out of cu- 
riosity in a Dissenting meeting house. 

Mr. Fuller—I am much obliged to the 
hon. and learned baronet for his explana- 
tion; and I cannot but compliment him 
on the extraordinary feeling which he has 
shewn on this occasion. 


Mr. William Smith—Sir; at this late 
hour I shall detain the House but for 
a very few minutes, for not being myself 
a member of the Established Church, I 
can scarcely expect to be heard on this 
question without some distrust. 

My hon. and learned friend whohas just 
sat down, has told the House that he never 
to his knowledge attended public worship 
nor even entered the doors of a Dissenters’ 
meeting house. Now, Sir, F am_ not 
ashamed to say that Iam in the constant 
habit of attending divine service in a 
house of that description, and I must in- 
form the hon. gentleman over the way, 
Mr. Fuller) for his comfort, that I stand 

ere without having “ swallowed” any 
a 
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test, or taken any oath repugnant to my 
conscience. I am, Sir, one of the fey 
Dissenters not precluded by scruples tg 
certain oaths from entering within they 
walls; but, Sir, although there are no im. 
pediments thrown in my way from e. 
tering here such as preclude the Roma 
Catholics, yet I am equally preclude 
with them under my religious sentiment, 
from holding any office of trust or emoly. 
ment under the state. For although thog 
sentiments do not render me ineligible tp 
a seat in parliament, yet I cannot avoid 
thinking that a strange anomaly in th 
law, which while it renders a man eligible 
to a seat ‘this House, and to aid inthe 
making laws for the government of th 
realm, yet declare him unfit to sity 
a magistrate in administering those lanj 
even in the case of a turnpike road, or 
acting as an exciseman. Such, however, 
Sir, is my case and that of all those wh 
think religiously with me; and thereforein 
pleading the cause of the Roman Catholics 
I am contending also for my own. 

“Nam tua res agitur paries cum proximy 

ardet.” ' 

Sir, I believe there is no man inthis 
House whose religious opinions differ more 
widely from those of the Roman Catholic 
than mine: but I feel that no just reason 
why they should on that account be pre 
cluded from enjoying the same civil rights 
and privileges under the same government 
with myself, to the support of which they 
as equally and as loyally contributed, 
and in the maintenance and security of 
which they must be equally interested. 

Sir, the vexatious and injurious nature 
of these incapacities have been justly, 
and I think not too forcibly stated by my 
hon. and learned friend. They are prt 
cisely of the same nature with those it- 
flicted for certain crimes to which the law 
nas affixed the character of infamy. They 
are privations of civil rights enjoyed by 
other subjects: obstacles to advancement 
in every honourable profession, and thei 
natural tendency is to depress those ot 
whom they operate below the rank which 
their talents and characters would, othet- 
wise, entitle them to enjoy. I ask, Sif, 
is this not an evil, and a most serious me! 
And if inflicted by the will of others 
on account merely of ditfering in religious 
opinions from themselves, is it not a pl 
nishment for professing those opinions? 

Now, Sir, it is well known that the Jan 
does not consider non-conformity a crime 


Ithas been expressly so laid down by %] 
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lord Mansfield, in his memorable Argu- 
ment on the Sheriffs’ Case in the House of 
Lords; and I ask then, is it not absurd 
and unjust in the extreme to inflict punish- 
ment where no crime is even alleged ? 
Js it possible for men so treated to banish 
from their minds the sense of oppression ? 
But to be gravely told by persons under 
none of those inconveniencies, and enjoy- 
ing alltheir own civil rights in their fullest 
extent, that these exclusions and this 
stigma are not punishments in reality be- 
cause they are not so called in law, I 
cannot but consider as adding a bitter in- 
sult to a most severe injury. And, Sir, 
with this feeling in myself, I am naturally 
led to suppose that the Catholics are 
equally alive to the injustice. As to the 
immediate question, I think that the true 
and even the safest line of argument is to 
take it up on the high ground of right, nor 
am I afraid at any time so to defend it; 
but I will for the present decline that 
course, both because in this debate it has 
been argued on political expediency alone, 
and because I fear that even should I be 
successful in convincing the understand- 
ings of gentlemen on the abstract right, I 
should fail of gaining their votes. 

It seems to me that the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Yorke) has stated a good lo- 
gical argument. It is true, that in theory, 
some danger might be apprehended from 
a foreign spiritual head, acting through 
the medium of priests attached exclusively 
to its interests, on a population possessed 
ofa large share of political power. And 
it may be said, that the duty and obliga- 
tion of obedience to this spiritual chief 
is indissoluble, and in many cases, para- 
mount to all others. —But surely the reply 
is obvious and easy; such dangers are all 
comparative; they were compounded of 
the force acting, and the subject or mate- 
rial on which it operated: and therefore, 
though the Papal connection should conti- 
hue to exist after the concession of every 
civil and political right, it does not 
at all follow that the danger would by 
those concessions be increased: because, 
if by such just and liberal treatment, dis- 
contents were allayed, and men’s affec- 
lions gained, the whole mass would be less 
susceptible of any undue influence; and 
though possessed of greater power, would 
be far less the just object of suspicion or 
alarm. But though, for these reasons, I 
am extremely desirous of going into the 
committee, I will not disguise my opinion, 
hor adyise those to enter on the enquiry 





who are determined to grant no more than 
merely the removal of the remaining dis- 
abilities. I, for one, am convinced that 
the Catholics had a strict right to much 
more, and never can be, perhaps never 
ought to be satisfied till they obtain it: If, 
when our eyes are opened to the percep- 
tion of what is just, we are afraid of acting 
up to our convictions, it would be better 
not to permit the light to enter. One hon. 
gentleman has referred much to history, 
from which in my opinion, he would have 
done more wisely to have abstained, be- 
cause thatreciprocation of injuries which for 
centuries formed almost the only connec- 
tion between England and Ireland was an 
invidious topic, more calculated to irritate 
than to allay animosity,—nor would I my- 
self have touched on it, only with a view 
to rebut the false inferences which have 
been drawn from a partial view of the sub- 
ject. 

In our Union with Scotland we treated 
with her as an equal; finding the people in 
possession of an established form of wor- 
ship and attached to it, we enquired not 
into its truth or its conformity to our own; 
but, satisfied that it was the religion of 
the majority, we solemnly confirmed it in 
possession. Ireland on the other hand, 
after long and bitter contentions, we had 
by force subdued ; and her treatment was 
that of a conquered province. The vast 
majority of her population we found Ca- 
tholics ; and contrary to all right and jus- 
tice—contrary to all sound policy, since 
England had become Protestant, we not 
only subverted the establishment of the 
Irish majority, but erected our own on its 
ruins, using it and its revenues, not for the 
only legitimate purpose of any establish- 
ment, the promotion of morality and vir- 
tue, the instruction of the people, and the 
support of religious worship, according to 
that form which best satisfies the majority, 
on which ground alone a whole nation can 
justly be called on to contribute; but 
compelling all to pay for the convenience 
of a few, applying the contributions to the 
maintenance of an hierarchy repugnant to 
the feelings of the country, and whose 
chief use is, that of a political engine to 
uphold and strengthen the civil power of 
the conquerors. Is this the way to ap- 
pease discontents—to eradicate old pre- 
judices—to reconcile differences—to ex- 
tirpate foreign attachments? The Church 
of England worship indeed has now been 
so long established there, and is so inter- 
woven with the rights of property and the 
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frame of the government, that its subver- 
sion, in favour of any other, cannot now 
fora moment be contemplated : but sure- 
ly the liberal, the just, the obvious policy 
would be to attach the Catholic clergy, 
and through them their people, to the 
Protestant government, by taking thein 
openly and directly under its agromtorace 
and applying part of the Church revenues 
to their decent and comfortable mainte- 
nance. Thus would the laity feel that a 
portion at least of those revenues was 
equitably directed, and the clergy having 
at home a natural object of their respect 
and affection, would speedily lose thoze 
regards towards any foreign head which 
could reasonably excite apprehension or 
jealousy in their civil Superiors. On 
these principles we acted in Canada, not 
then surmising that even Frenchmen might 
not be indulged in a partial establishment 
of their religion, without endangering 
their allegiance; but conceiving on the 
other hand, that to free them from all irk- 
some and unnecessary restraints was the 
best mode to secure it; ‘and when have 
we heard of any disturbances occasioned 
by the Pope in Canada? Why then should 
we not extend measures equally kind and 
paternal to Ireland, or why fear that there 
only, generosity and justice would fail to 
produce their uniform effects on the human 
heart? 

There are many other points on which 
I could with pleasure have enlarged, but 
the subject has been so amply and ably 
discussed on the present as well as on for- 
mer occasions, by the highest talents in 
this assembly, that I will occupy no more 
of your time, but conclude by expressing 
my firm conviction, that the question is 
now no longer, whether the thing should 
be done, but when? Whether you should 
immediately secure the affections of our 
fellow subjects and guarantee the public 
safety, by yielding to the call of policy 
and justice ; or, by indecision and delay, 
prolong the season of disunion and danger, 
with the certainty of, a perhaps too late, 
repentance. 


Mr. Herbert of Kerry.—Though as an 
advocate for the equalization of the Catho- 
lics in every political right with their fel- 
low subjects, I must feel highly gratified 
in general by the turn this debate has 
taken, there have been expressions in the 
warmth of discussion I could have wished 


omitted. Much censure and some hard 
terms have been bestowed on the opposers 
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of the meastiré. I could have wished oy 
efforts had been confined to shewing thi 
fallacy of their apprehensions of dang, 
and that fears of the sulsversion of the cox 
stitutiofi in either Church or State, wer 
in the highest degree groundless, idle, ang 
even ridiculous. To such feats, however, dp 
I alone believe we owe the opposition a 
this moment shewn to the measure. Whei 
I look round and see the numbers tinférti: 
nately opposed to us ; when I considet how 
the chataetel of nuimbers of them stand ig 
every one’s estimation, it is in vail ta 
charge the opposition we meet with to the 
spirit of bigotry, persecution, ot patiy, 
Many hard words have been bestowed oj 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer. I owe it to candout and jt 
tice to say, that from the time he bécaine 
minister, he has risen in the estimation of 
the public. Fér one, however, deeply! 
lament his too powerful opposition to wliat 
1 think a most advantageous measute. 

I believe that opposition to arisé frott 
the purest and fairest motives ; I willadd 
I believe in common with most, if hot ill 
our opposers, if we could convince then 
their fears were groundless, they would 
cease their opposition. To remove thet 
fears should then be our main object; and 
I could have wished that even a still larget 
share of the shining abilities evinced in 
this debate, had been bestowed on this 
point, instead of abusing, however justly, 
laws now obsolete and abolished, and 
those, who still support the remnant of 
that wretched code orice law. The penal 
code being at one time law, I allow thé 
onus probandi of advantage of a repeal lay 
on those who proposed that repeal. They 
did succeed in obtaining a repeal of much 
the greater part. We can, I think, shew 
no dangers are likely to accrue from the 
repeal of the whole. To this should the 
real well-wishers of the measure bend their 
force. The benefits arising from such a 
measure, as tending to promote the peace 
and harmony of the empire, no one de 
nies. The dangers real or imaginary are 
urged by its opposers as so great, as to 0c 
casion a probable preponderance of evil, 
It is fair to ask, what are these dangers; 
are they serious dangers, or are they I 
surmountable: and are the two religiois 
at complete variance? I, for one, believe 
in truth, the difference not great: ! 
during the progress of the Reformatiol, 
and for some time after, whilst the Catho- 
lics might hope to regain the immens 
property their Church had lost, and tht 
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other side feared for their acquisitions : 
that the differences between the old and 
new Chirclies should be held to be irte- 
coticilable is iiatural, but now when the 
fears of the resuinption of the abbey lands, 
and the temporal power of the Pope are 
mere bugbears, that it should not be seen 
(one or two dogmas excepted) that the 
Established Church differs but little from 
its patent, is to me surprizing. I believe, 
should the distiictions nade by law be- 
tween them, be taken away, we should 
shortly wonder how we could so warmly 
differ on such, in fact, slight religious dif- 
ferences. In fact, it is my firm opinion, 
but for thé disabilities imposed on the Ca- 
tholics, thére would be ho tore fear from 
Catholicism to the Established Church 
than from any other sects I will add, if 
the Church lay aside old prejudices they 
might perceive other dangérs, and per- 
haps less remote than from the parent re- 
ligion. For one convert made: from the 
Church by the Catholics twenty are lost 
by the assiduity of others: and Iam con- 
vinced were the Established Church even 
now attacked and seriously in danger, the 
Catholics would, as heretofore, be found 
rather amongst its allies and defenders, 
than amongst its enemies. So strongly do 
I believe this to be fact, that I always re- 
gret the opportunity lost not long since, 
when, by the impious madness of the de- 
mocratical rulers of France, revealed reli- 
gion itself was attacked through the Ca- 
tholics, and whilst we were literally guard- 
ing from danger the head of their Church, 
it was not tried whether it was hot prac- 
ticable by the means of a general council, 
to have closed a schism which has given 
cause of triumph to the enemies of Chris- 
tianity ; and which might once more have 
ended in the harmony and union of the 
whole Christian Charch, now so unfortu- 
nately split and divided. But supposing 
an union of the parent and reformed reli- 
gions at present, to be impracticable ; as 
an union of governments has taken place 
between the two islands, I urge there is now 
no one solid argument or reasonable ap- 
prebension of danger, that can be fairly 
urged against giving their share of politi- 
cal power to the Catholics, Scotland is 
an example that on aa union’s taking place 
—Sir, I perceive the impatience of the 
House for the question, and I will detain 
them but a very short'time, omitting going 
into any detail. To extricate Ireland from 
the peculiar sitaation in which she stood, 
lour-lifths of her population Catholics, and 





perhaps an equal majority of the talents 
acquired by learning, and of personal and 
real property Protestant, was one main 
reason with me for wishing an union be- 
tween the two islands. I look on the 
Union as even the palladium of Ireland, 
because I conceive whilst in their own par- 
liament the borouglis remained in the hands 
they were, an equality of rights would 
never have been carried, nor would a king 
of England ever have given consent to the 
equalization of the Catholics, before an 
union, had it even been consented to in 
Ireland; and the worst of civil and reli. 
gious wars would probably have taken 
place, Ithink itthe palladium of Ireland, 
because an union having taken place, 
every solid, nay even plausible argument, 
against giving their share of power to the 
Catholics, has fallen to the ground, and 
sooner or later, (and now I think soon, if 
they mar not the prospect) they will ob- 
tain their proportion. I will not enlarge, 
Sir; this was in effect promised them : it 
is a debt of honour, and should be paid. I 
know, now, this promise is often denied, 
and we are called on to produce it: I must 
admit our opposers may with Shylock 
plead, “it is not inthe bond.” Ido not 
see the clause in the bond. If, Sir, per- 
sons high in power were silent, their deri- 
vitives were not so; and gentlemen in ge- 
neral deceived themselves, or deceived 
others. It was by myself, in common 
with numbers, held out to our tenantry, to 
our neighbours and friends, that as all 
plausible arguments against giving their 
share of power to the Catholics, would 
be taken away by an union, the first op- 
portunity’ would be taken of discussing 
the matter in the imperial parliament ; 
and of uniting all hands and hearts in 
the safety of the empire. We have 
lately, and but lately, united hands, in 
some degree, by the measure of the 
interchauge of the militias. We want 
but the present measure, I trust, to in- 
térchange hearts; and ‘whatever may be 
the fate of this question for the moment, if 
the measure is pursued with calmness, and 
without marring it or mixing it with party 
basinéss, it will ultimately, and that I 
think at ito remote period, prevail. 

As ‘a real friend to the measure, I dee 
precate the involving this great question 
in disputes oh subordinate and collateral 
points. I much fear we have lost ground 
in the opinion of many persons, by being 
unfortunately engaged in disputés with the 
governinent of the coutitry on modes of 
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petitioning, and on which, as far as yet ap- 
pears, the law is said to be against us. This 
dispute brought on much irritation, and 
the main question, though, in fact, not con- 
cerned, has I fear suffered; for I believe 
if it were not for the unfortunate starting 
of what is called the Veto, and for the 
starting of this equally unfortunate dispute 
about the right of petitioning by delegates, 
we might now have carried our question. 
I perceive the impatience of the House, I 
will only allude to one fact, as brought 
forward by the right hon. and learned doc- 
tor, I mean his denial of the numbers of 
the Catholics, and indeed even of the great 
population of Ireland. I can assert, I have 
reason from observations of my own, and 
those of a most ingenious man who was 
engaged in writing the history of our 
country, but who is unfortunately now no 
more, that the numbers, when the return is 
made by the new Bill, will be found to be 
even more than ever supposed. At all 
events it is a fact, that not less than 350,000 
men have, inthe army, navy, and militia, 
supported io the war the cause of the em- 
pire. How they have supported it, the 
annals of the country, and even the Reports 
of Thanks of the House will prove. I will 


not detain the House from the question. 
Every motive of justice, honour, and gra- 


titude, call for the adoption of the mea- 
sure ;—so thinking, it must have, of course, 
my support. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Sir ; 
it is with great reluctance I rise to address 
the House, but I can assure gentlemen 
that I shall endeavour to trouble them 
with as few observations, as I think the na- 
ture of the question and the state of the 
case will permit me to do. . 

Sir, Iam sure the House must indeed 
feel extremely fatigued with the repetition 
of arguments they have so often heard on 
this question ; and I feel, that there is so 
little novelty init, that I cannot flatter my- 
self with the hope of laying before them any 
new view of the subject; and certainly, did 
I not apprehend, that I should be suspect- 
ed of having withdrawn myself from the 
proposition, which I think it is so neces- 
sary to maintain, I should have permitted 
the question to go to a division without a 
single observation. Before | proceed to 
the observations, which occur to my mind 
upon the subject, I should wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that any opinion which 
1 may express, tending to evince a belief 
in my mind, that the present is not the 
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proper time that the claims of the (,, 
tholics should be conceded, implies no de. 
claration that I do not in my own min 
anticipate the possibility, (though I do not 
by any means at present conceive the pro. 
bability,) that circumstances may never be 
so materially altered as to induce me tore. 
view the question in a different light, But 
I do not myself anticipate that the circum. 
stances will be such as to induce met 
view it in a different aspect from what I dy 
at present ; however,I am desirous (if any 
new circumstance should arise, tending to 
alter such a conclusion), that the opinion 
which Iam now expressing, will be consi. 
dered as not involving the opinion of any 
other individual with whom I am cop. 
nected in political life; but that I am 
only expressing the opinion of myself; 
and that upon the question now, at the 
moment we are discussing it; at the same 
time, stating that it is the unanimous opi. 
nion of all those with whom I am connected, 
that the present is not the moment in 
which any further concessions ought to be 
made to the Roman Catholics. I beg 
leave to state this, in some measure in con 
sequence of what we have heard stated in 
the course of this night, of pledges that 
have been broken,—of faith that has been 
violated,—and of hopes that have been ex- 
cited only to be mocked with disappomt- 
ment:—because this is the course said to 
have been taken on this question. 

Sir, I really felt considerable doubt 
whether I ought not at the time we heard 
insinuations of that description thrown 
out, to have put it to the sense of the 
House, whether they were allusions and 
expressions, which could with any degree 
of propriety be admitted into the debate, 
This was the course I should have adopted, 
had I not doubted again, whether I could 
conclude with certainty, that those insinua 
tions or observations were meant to be con 
nected with any conduct of mine; or whe- 
ther they were not united with thespeakers 
themselves. I cannot conceive indeed, that 
because of the conduct pursued by the Irish 
parliament in 1789, during the agitation 
of the Regency question, or of the manne 
in which that conduct was received, aly 
thing like a pledge on the part of any i 
dividual in this House, as to the conce 
sion of the Catholic Claims, was given ot 
implied, or that the conduct of any indi 
vidual in this House, either at that time 0 
since that time, can be considered as 4 
pledge. If it wasso thought to be intent 
ed, I cannot conceive any thing more wt 











founded, in fact, as far as it goes, or more 
unconstitutional than the opinion that must 
be involved in that statement. With re- 
gard to the idea that any thing being done, 
or that could be done by the parliament of 
Ireland in 1789, could impose anv obliga- 
tion on any body on their behalf—that is 
an idea founded upon a gross miscalcula- 
tion, and utterly inconsistent with that 
fact: for in 1789, whatever could be done 
by the Irish parliament, could not be said 
to be done by or for the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland.—For in 1789, there was no Ca- 
tholic parliamentary interest, or influence 
in the Irish parliament: because in the 
year 1792, the Petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics was rejected by the Commons of 
Ireland, there being not more than twenty- 
five members who'voted for it. So that in 
point of fact, nothing ‘could be more incon- 
sistent, supposing at thet time and be- 
tween that and the present, any persons 
surrounding the illustrious personage to 
be called to the throne had collected the 
opinions of that illustrious personage, as to 
the justice or expediency of granting those 
Claims, is itto be inferred from hence, 
that he had involved himself in any 
pledge from which he could not conscien- 
tiously recede? Will gentlemen say that 
the Prince, before he comes to the throne, 
shallhave any pledge elicited or extorted 
from him, which at a different period 
under different circumstances, and diffe- , 
rent views, he is so obliged to fulfil? — 
And is any attempt to recede from that 
supposed pledge to be considered as a 
breach of faith? Is the constitutional 
doctrine of the hon. gentlemen apposite ? 
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git BE Do they mean to maintain that sucha 
pate, doctrine is constitutional? I should like 
ia toknow from those constitutional lawyers 
00 






over the way, whether they will inform 
who was the confidential adviser of such a 
pledge? I should like to know who was 
the constitutional adviser, that recom- 
mended this violation of the constitution ? 
Is it possible for any man who has any 
knowledge of the constitution—that can 
feel a sentiment of this description, or that 
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anne BE is impressed with any feeling of respect, 
|, a0) J for the high constitutional authorities upon 
ny . this subject, to maintain this proposition’as 
one 





one that can be deemed fit to act upon ?— 
Tam therefore surprised to find, that a sen- 
iment of this sort should be expressed by 
in hon. and learned gentleman, whose 


talents always take a distinguished part in 
this House, 
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In proceeding, Sir, to consider the sub- 
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ject immediately before the House, I realty 
do not know how I can expect to be at- 
tended to; for it has been so often dis- 
cussed, that every topic of argument upon 
it seems to be exhausted. 

It is however, of importance to the 
House, that they should consider pre- 
cisely the nature of the question before 
them. What are the petitions, and what 
the object of the petitioners are. We 
are all agreed that there is nothing in 
the power of parliament to concede, 
that the petitioners are not disposed to~ 
consider as their right to ask. But the 
pure question before us is not quite so well 
understood I apprehend, as one could wish, 
because I have not heard either from the 
right hon. gentleman who made the present 
motion, or from any individual who sup- 
ported it, one word yet as to what will be 
the duty of the committee called for. In- 
deed I hardly know, from the obscure 
terms in which the right hon. gentleman 
has enveloped the proposition before us, 
whether it is his intention that this subject 
should be referred to 2 committee of the 
whole House, or whether to a select com- 
mittee.—I have not yet heard it distinctly 
stated by any one who is acquainted with 
this subject, whether it is a select coni- 
mittee, or a committee of the whole House 
that ismeant. The language in which the 
motion was couched, at the time it was 
made, did certainly lead to an impression 
on my mind that it was to be a select com- 
mittee, because I understood it in these 
words, “ that a committee be appointed.”” 
For certainly those words would imply, 
that a separate or select committee was 
intended. Now I wish, if I might be per- 
mitted, to ask the question of the right 
hon. gentleman whether I am right in this 
conjecture ? 


Mr. Grattan.—The right hon. genile- 
man is informed that it may be matter for 
subsequent consideration, whether it is to 
be a select committee, or a committee of 
the House at large. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—The 
right hon. gentleman seems not yet to have 
formed any opinion of his own upon the 
subject, as to what his course will be: and 
the House must surely feel some surprise 
that a proposition of so much importance 
is not only to be put to them in the manner 
and under the circumstances that I have de- 
scribed, without knowing whether we are to 
go into a select or a general committee; 
but that it is not decided in the minds even 
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of those by whom the measure is proposed, 
what that measure is tobe. And yet, is 
jt not a matter of very great and serious 
importance, on a discussion of such a sub- 
ject, that we should know what the actual 
course of the House is to be f=eThe hon. 
gentleman seemed to think that a select 
committee would be the proper mode of 
proceeding. If that be their view of the 
subject, I would ask, Sir, is it possible that 
upon this great question which involves so 
many important considerations, we are to 
refer to a select committee—to delegate 
to a few individuals of this House, an en- 
quiry into the laws relating to Roman Ca- 
tholics?——-That we are to be content with 
the report of a select committee, and with 
the opinion they may give, as to what 
ought to be done with regard to those 
laws ? 


Mr. Grattan.—In the first wording of 
my motion, I thought, in calling for a select 
committee, I was complying with the 
rules and orders of the House. Upon fur- 
ther consideration, however, I find that the 
motion should be for a committee of the 
whole House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Sir, I 
rather think that I might venture to say, 
that the time is not yet come, in which 


the House can with any degree of pro- 
priety adopt the resolution now proposed. 

It is however to be understood now, that 
we are to go into a committee of the 
whole House ; and I have no difficulty in 
stating that, in my opinion, that is in every 
respect more desirable, than to refer a 
question of this description to a select com- 
mittee, as if it were a matter of a private 
nature. If we are to have a committee at 
all, it must certainly be a committee of 
the whole House. But is that all we want 
to know? ‘Are we not to know what we 
have to do when we go into that commit- 
tee? Are we not to be told what duties 
we shall have to perform? Are we to exa- 
Mine witnesses at the bar, to ascertain 
what are the opinions—what the doctrines 
and what the peculiar tenets of the ‘Ca- 
stholic religion?—Because some .of the 
gentlemen have talked of that, a right 
chon. gentleman.who has spoken in the de- 
bate, seemed to me to think that we were 
to have witnesses at the bar. What! to 
call to ,your bar witnesses to depose their 
own evidence in their own cause !—To 
call to your bar witnesses to shew us what 
are the notions and sentiments entertained 
cby the. Roman Catholic clergy and laity ! 
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Are we to have their opinions declared ty 
atthe bar of this House? And whatiy 
Protestant opinion, clergy and laity, aly 
is ?—Now, is that the sort of thing pt 
posed by any hon. gentleman for th 
adoption of the House? Or, if that be ng 
it, what is it?—Really I wish that th 
who are so eager to vote for this Comm. 
tee, and who state that we haye only tog, 
quire, will be good enough to tell m 
what are to be its labours? Every man 
that side says, “ Sir, all you have to do4 
to enquire.” Every one on that sideof 
the House would vote for a committee, hy 
they would not condescend to tell us, why 
we are to do when we get into the cop 
mittee. Because I will maintain, that jf 
all we have to propose in that committe, 
when our labours are united, is a new ly 
to abrogate all the old ones, respeciiy 
Catholic disabilities, there is no necy 
sity to resolve into a committee for thy 
purpose at all; because if it is the sensegf 
the House that the restrictive laws agains 
Catholics should be repealed, it is pe 
fectly competent for any hon. gentlemm 
to move—that all those laws be at ong 
repealed by Bill; and therefore I say, tha 
this is a proceeding which will have effer 
on many minds, certainly of an apparenily 
powerful nature; because the vote tha 
most hon. gentlemen will give this nigh 
will be a blind vote, as they do not knor 
what it is they are going to do. Theyd 
not know the precise and definite object 
which they are aiming.—This obscutly, 
indeed, will haveone good effect, in pr: 
curing many votes for that commie, 
which would probably be witbheld ifal 
were clear and distinct. Of this] amps 
suaded, that if they would tell us for wid 
this committee is to be appointed, thy 
would find very great difficulty in pi 
curing any support. I do not meal 
say that it is not very good parliamental 
tactics, for it serves to catch votes lim 
would otherwise be lost. But whelbs 
on a grave question of this sort, vj 
which you cannot vote for this first qu 
tion, without necessarily pledging yt 
selves,to go much farther beyond whatt 
advocates of this cause are entitled 1) 
whether, I say, this is a fair mode of i 
ceeding, it is for the House to judge. ? 
for my own part, I say itis not fair by 
House, nor the friends of the Catt! 
question in the House, to induce them} 
adopt the motion upon such a,prinel 
The House, I am persuaded, rnust feel, 
those who agree to give their votes!) 
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" motion in its present terms, who vote that 
» Me acommittee be appointed upon these Pe- 
1» HE titions, will not all of them be supposed to 
" be of opinion that there ought to be, at 
le Mae this moment, some relief afforded to the 
«2 Roman Catholics. But that such will be 
ME the inference drawn from their votes, no 
i: Ha man can doubt ; and a very fair inference 
a. fe it certainly is to be so drawn. 

ut, Are those gentlemen who intend to 
‘a Me vote for this committee, prepared to say 
5 MEE that concession should be granted without 
of Mee terms and without conditions’—Are they 
bit Me prepared to give the Roman Catholics so 
ut ae false an impression of what the sentiments 
un fae of this House are, as to lead them to a be- 
ti Mn lief that a majority of this House are of 
tet, fe opinion, that any relief could be given to 
lg Mae them without any terms or condition? For 
tiy J that, in fact, will be the supposition drawn 
0% fae from their vote, without enquiry or pre- 
tht fe vious discussion, all in the same night. 
wife Will gentlemen lead them into a misre- 
ait fe presentation that something is to be done 
per fe for them, without discussion—without 
my [ae terms or conditions, and if not the whole 
one fee of the prayer of their Petition, at least 
tha Hie apart? Now I would ask is that the situa- 
eflec fe tion into which gentlemen are to be led 
eoly fe Who wish to conciliate the population of. 
that HM Ireland ?—Is it fair or is it candid that they 
night fe should beso dealt with ? 

know Now with regard to the important ques- 





tion itself, nemely, the question of the 
prayer of the Roman Catholics, in the dis- 
cussion of it, the House seems to be pretty 
well united in their feeling that their 
prayer cannot be granted, without con- 
ditions, without guards, and without se- 
curities of some sort. This question, Sir, 
can either be only a religious question, or 
tpolitical one. The latter to be consider- 
tdas.a question of right or expediency. 
As to its being a religious question, I do 
not think any one will urge it in that 
point of view. The question has not been 
submitted to us in such a shape as to en- 
litle us to look at it in that form. I mean 
isto the distinctions or differences that 
there may be between the religious opi- 
ons of the Protestant and the Roman 
atholic. 1 do not attempt to follow those 
uistinctions, because I do not consider 
em to be consistently any part of our 
tlideration ; I shall therefore leave it al- 
ogether out of my view. I shall then 
msider it as a mere question of policy 
id expediency. — 

Inthe first place I deny strongly that 
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Saquestion of right; and I think that 


[962 
in this denial, most of those who have ar- 
gued upon the subject, either on former 
nights or this, concur. It has, however, 
been urged, on the other side, in a great 
measure, as a question of right : but though 
they do it, I must think, that great part 
of their argument is ill founded, unless 
they assume that there is a great deal of 
right at the bottom of the question. If 
they mean to represent that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are in a state of 
slavery, and ground down by tyranny un- 
der the present system of laws, one oer 
then consider it as a question of right wit 
reference to the law of nature. How 
they can come to the conclusion without 
considering this subject,—without refer- 
ence to the institutions of civilized society 
as a question in the nature of a right, seems 
to me avery difficult matter; for if it is a 
question of right, it is founded upon that 
to which all men have justly a claim in 
civilsociety. If the question came in that 
form, no nian can doubt the necessity of 
enquiry into it, or can doubt the justice of 
extending relief to the parties aggrieved. 
The question in that shape would be clear 
and comprehensible. But I utterly deny 
the proposition here contended for, the 
Catholics have no positive and natural 
right to that which has no existence but in 
a state of society ; that cannot be an ob 
ject of natural right which is purely the 
creature of society. Such for instance as 
offices of state, emoluments, and distine- 
tions, and other social institutions which 
spring from the foundation of society. 
These can never be matters of inherent 
right; and no man can have any original 
or primitive claim upon them. These are 
benefits and ad vantages which must of ne- 
cessity, be distributed according to the 
views of the institution that creates them. 
They can be only received by the mem- 
bers of society, according to the terms and 
forms which the law makes it necessary 
for them to conform to; and therefore, in 
that point of view, it is undeniable, that 
the Catholics of Ireland have no ground 
to demand as right, that which is the ob- 
ject of the present government to refuse to 
concede. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke lately, 
on the other side of the House, seemed to 
think that there was some question of right 
attending the subject. He conceived that 
where there wasa majority of the popula- 
tion of any country excluded from power 
by reason of their religious tenets or other 
disabilities, they were entitled, by virtas 

(3 Q) 
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of that majority, to power, in preference 
to the minority. I really do not know 
what he meant to infer from this argu- 
ment, whether he meant that the majority 
was intitled to toleration of their religious 
opinions, merely, I know not. But if he 
meant to go the length of contending that 
they were entitled to situations of power 
in the constitution of the country for the 
same reason; I completely deny and de- 
precate his argument. Is it possible that 
the right hon. gentleman can contend 
that, because the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land form the majority of the population, 
that they have a right of admission to all 
offices of state. ~What connexion or pa- 
rallel is there between the one and the 
other? If there is any thing that arises 
from their opinions to render it impossible 
with safety and security to the others, to 
entrust them with the power they demand, 
Icannot conceive upon what principle of 
right or equity they can claim a power 
which must gothe length of depriving the 
minority of their right. I think, there- 


fore, that they are not entitled to the pos- 
session of that trust upon the argument the 
hon. gentleman has adduced, is, in my 
mind, an undeniable proposition: and, I 
think the hon. gentleman’s idea will 
hardly be adopted by the House: 


But, 
Sir, the question now, as I have stated it, 
remains to be considered as a question of 
policy and expediency, and the fair ques- 
tion is, whether there does appear rational 
ground of danger in conceding what the 
Catholics demand? I shall consider this 
matter a little in detail: and in the first 
place, it appears to me to be very natural 
in those who live under an establishment 
which, till now, has always been called 
and always thought, a Protestant one, to 
feel a little jealousy of a proposition which 
tends to remove all those securities, and 
all those protections, which our ancestors 
have thought necessary to guard that 
Protestant establishment. We have been 
told, indeed, by an honourable gentleman, 
in the course of argument, that he con- 
sidered, that it is not now a Protestant 
establishment ; for it ceased to be such in 
the year 1793, when the law passed in 
that year, had given some political power 
to the Roman Catholics, and that, there- 
fore, we were no longer to consider our- 
selves as existing under a Protestant con- 
stitution. But this is an argument which 
Iam utterly unable to comprehend or to 
follow. If we were to admit it, we must 
at this moment doubt, whether our esta- 
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blishment is Protestant—whether this js, 
Protestant House of Commons—whethe 
we have a Protestant monarch on the 
throne—and whether, in short, the whol 
system in Church and State is to be con 
sidered any longer as Protestant Now, 
Sir, if the proposition, that we still remain 
a Protestant establishment, cannot be 
controverted, and feeling myself a pretty 
sound conviction upon that subject, I can. 
not but feel a great deal of jealousy ata 
proposition which goes to admit the Rp. 
man Catholics to a participation in th 
constitution, contrary to law,—contra 
to, those securities which the wisdom of 
our ancestors provided,—contrary to the 
spirit of the original foundation of ou 
state. ‘Therefore it is not unreasonable iy 
us to expect from the gentlemen who argu 
this question, some proofs to convince w 
that there is no danger in the concession 
they would induce us to grant. 

When we talk of the danger that may 
be apprehended from this measure, they 
tell us, “ it is your business to enquire 
what the danger is,’—lI agree to that; 
and the bare statement of the case is su 
ficient, I trust, for our purpose, and to the 
complete discharge of our duty. Weare 
now a Protestant House of Commons 
we have a Protestant Establishment,—ve 
must have a Protestant King,—we have a 
present, Protestant prelates,—and the 
proposition is, that we are to admit the 
Roman Catholics immediately to an equil 
participation in all the advantages we em 
joy.—contrary to what has been the lw 
of the constitution for ages, and contrary 
to those provisions, which, forthe security 
of the constitution, our ancestors hart 
provided. Here, then, in my appreher 
sion, is the danger which the gentlemen 
at the opposite side call upon us to shew 
as attendant upon the measure of Cathols 
Emancipation at the present moment, — 

Sir, the onus then, in my opinion, lies 
upon those who want the alteration, 
prove, that the alteration might take plat 
without danger. That there is some da 
ger, even the avowed supporters of i 
measure are ready to allow; and,’ 
is rather extraordinary, those very 4 
prehensions come from a quarter that of 
would have least expected. Hower! 
coming from the quarter they do, 
come with the greatest weight and ! 
thority ; and the more so as they 
espoused by all those who support 
question. 

The opinions to which I allude, # 
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contained in the Letter of lord Grenville 
published two years ago ; and what those 
opinions are, we all know: for he has 
published them to the whole world. In 
that work, the noble lord has specifically 
stated, there should be some arrangements 
and securities provided for the constitution 
before the Roman Catholics could be ad- 
mitted into the possession of power. This 
is his pledged opinion to the world, we all 
know ; and we also know that there were 
many sound advocates of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who at that time felt it to be an 
object of great importance, that that se- 
curity should be given on the part of those 
claimants. I do not mean to say, that 
the noble lord has altered his opinion; 
for, from all that I can collect, he still 
maintains the same conditions and the 
same terms, to make it safe to grant these 
concessions. And yet, Sir, these are the 
same persons who call upon us to tell 
them where the danger lies? Do they 
not themselves, in admitting the necessity 
of securities, admit the existence of dan- 
gers? When they tell us that it is neces- 
sary to require terms, is it not a manifest 
estimation that there is danger, unless we 
secure our society by adequate con- 
ditions and terms? 

The right hon. gentleman who has fa- 


voured us with his sentiments upon this 
subject, has told us what his principles are 
upon this question, in that short, spirited, 
and eloquent manner which the House 


could not but admire. He has declared 
his approval of this proposition upon these 
ptinciples—that there should be a total 
absence of foreign influence, and that then 
there should be no political restraint. 
Now, Sir, the most remarkable disqualifi- 
cation under which the Roman Catholic 
isalleged to labour, consists in this very 
reign influence: and upon that point 
the whole question turns. But the right 
hon, gentleman seems to have contented 
himself in answering this proposition, by 
telling us « that in the circumstances of 
the Pope being now in the possession of 
lhe French emperor, there was no great 
dmger from foreign influence.’ Now, 
St, I think quite the contrary: and I 
hink if the case was put on the reasonable 
upposition, that France through the me-. 
lum of her vassal, the Pope, would have 
appointment of all priests in the Ca- 
iolic Church, there wouid be very strong 

‘on to anticipate danger from such a 
ule of things; because we are not to 
mget, that although the present Pope 
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may have resisted the influence of France, 
we are not to be equally easy with respect 
to the integrity of his successor; and, 
certainly, I, for one, would. most strongly 
contend against the proposition for suffer- 
ing the Roman Catholics of Ireland to re- 
ceive their opinions and instructions from 
a priesthood so appointed. Are we, then, 
to apprehend no danger from this view of 
the subject? I do not mean to say, nor do 
I mean to suppose, that the right hon. 
gentleman means to propose concession to 
the Catholics without securities: indeed I 
am very sure, the right hon. gentleman 
himself, would not wish to yield to the 
prayer of the Roman Catholics without 
some terms and conditions being proposed. 
But, I trust it will not be imputed to me 
that I am unreasonable, when J require of 
those who are themselves against unlimited 
concession, and who think that it cannot 
be done without conditions accompanying 
it,——that we should require, I say, of them 
what these conditions are, what they may 
be, and upon what grounds we shall mu- 
tually stand? Nothing, I think, can be 
more reasonable,. before we are called 
upon to go into a committee. What are 
we told, however ?—*« That if those terms 
be examined—if those securities be inves- 
tigated—if those guards be deliberately 
viewed and ascertained, the Roman Catho- 
lics will be offended !” 

Why then, Sir, if the proposed conces- 
sions are to be hurried through the House 
without examination ; if we are to have 
no opportunity of calmly deliberating 
upon the subject, they had better be re- 
served till the third reading of the Bill, 
and then tacked to it by way of riders, 
to prevent those unpleasant but fair ob- 
servations which must arise upon them. 

Now, it is for the House te consider, 
whether they will listen to such an unrea- 
sonable proposition as this; and whether 
they can attend to the prayer of the peti- 
tioners under such circumstances. It is 
not possible that the House can suppose, 
that those who really think that this mea- 
sure ought to be granted, and think, at 
the same time, as they say they do, that 
it must be connected with terms and con- 
ditions, that they are not satisfied in their 
own minds what they should propose. In 
fact, Sir, no other conclusion can be drawn 
from the mysterious silence of gentlemen 
respecting the nature and operation of 
these securities, but this—they know they 
have nothing to propose that will either 
be accepted by the Roman Catholics, or 

4 
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which will be endured by the Protestants. 
They must know that this ‘is the case. 
Have not those hon. gentlemen, who have 
already lent themselves to this question, 
done so entirely upon the supposition that 
something would be proposed ? Have they 
not said, “ as far as this goes we will vote 
for this question. in expectation of having 
these restrictions on secure grounds?” 
Has not the hon. member for the city of 
Dublin stated, that the reason of his giving 
his vote now, and his formerly withhold- 
ing it, was because he was now in hopes 
of hearing what those conditions are? If 
geutlemen have any conditions to propose, 
let them name them. But if they have 
not, it is not a fair proceeding by parlia- 
ment—by the Roman Catholics—by this 
House—and by the Protestants. The 
fact is, that because they mean nothing, 
they mention nothing. They have no 
safeguards to propose, and therefore they 
are silent. It is because those gentlemen 
opposite have not formed in their own 
minds any distinct opinion of what it is 
they would propose, or what they would 
pledge themselves to, that they are thus 
silent. All they say is, that this measure 
would have the effect of conciliating the 
Roman Catholics, for which alone, it is 
said, they bring forward this motion. 
Now, they have tried their hands once or 
twice with this view, but they have failed. 
Does any body believe, when lord Gren- 
ville says at the time of his communica- 
tion with Mr. Pitt, and during the num- 
ber of years that were occupied in the 
consideration of this subject, and the ar- 
rangement of the securities that, in his 
wisdom, seemed to be best, that the Veto 
was what he thought would be the most 
successful ? Was it not the Veto that we 
were to have, and that we were told was 
to conciliate the Roman Catholics? It is 
said, we might have had the Veto, (lord 
Grenville’s long deliberated measure,) had 
we not rejected it, but that we cannot 
have it now. We rejected it! Good 
heaven! Sir, gentlemen who assert that, 
must have only heard their own speeches. 
They never could have attended to any 
thing that passed, either in or out of this 
House, upon the subject, Has it not*been 
rejected by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves? By those very gentlemen on whose 
behalf the present motion is made. By 
those very priests and bishops who are 
petitioning at your bar. Has not the 
agent of the Catholic bishops and the Ca- 
tholic people, Dr. Milner, told you, in 
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terms not to be misunderstood, that he 
would rather suffer martyrdom than co, 
cede the Veto? Has he not told you thy 
it is a measure hateful to every Catholic} 
Does he not tell you that he meant t 
concede nothing of the kind? Does by 
not tell you that the proposition of lor 
Grenville was a thing, which above jj 
others, no Roman Catholic could at aj 
consent to? He has told you this, di. 
tinetly and unequivocally in his letters; 
and yet we are told that it is we who hare 
rejected the Veto! Perhaps I shall bea, 
swered that Dr. Milner is no longer ep, 
titled-to credit: but be it recollected, 
that he was thought by them to be worthy 
of the highest credit, only a very few 
years ago, and is as much entitled to cre. 
dit now as- he was then. But then, Sip, 
it will be said, perhaps, that he acted bes 
yond his authority, and without the sane 
tion of those who employed him : thathe 
put himself in a situation in which he had 
no authority to act, and had stept beyond 
his instructions. Why certainly the next 
thing would be, if he had done %, 
for those who employed him, to dismiss 
him with reprobation. But so far from 
that, they have thanked him for bis inde: 
pendent and conscientious conduct, in 4 
public solemn resolution. They thank 
Dr. Milner for the manner in which he 
conducted himself; and so far from those 
bishops who sent him over as their dele 
gate and representative, to express the 
sentiments of the Roman Catholics; so 
far were they from expressing any disaps 
probation of his conduet, that they thank. 
ed him publicly for the renunciation of 
the Veto, in their own and his own behalf. 
Besides this, the Roman Catholic bishops 
communicate this to the meeting of Re 
man Catholics in Dublin, (lord Freneh in 
the chair,) upon which that meeting enter 
into resolutions, declaring that they cam 
not consent to accede to the Veto, ex 
plained ander the circumstances it Was} 
and every description of Roman Catholics 
in Iveland joins in declining to accept 
the Veto, in the manner in which it was 
proposed. é 
Now, Sir, after we hear bishop Milne 
thanked for the zeal and judgment with 
which he discharged his office ; and this, 
too, after the renunciation of the Veto; 
and that renunciation afterwards publicly 
recognized, it is not a little bard to charg? 
us with rejecting that measure. : 
But, Sir, the hon. gentlemen opposlé 
have another reason why the Veto 
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been rejected. It is supposed to be so re- 
jected, because the person who has now 
the honour of addressing you, happens to 
be minister ; and that the Veto would be 
conceded had I not been in that situation. 
Why, Sir, would the bare circumstance 
of my being the minister, induce Dr. Mil- 
ner to suffer martyrdom rather than ac- 
cede to the Veto? It is absurd, therefore, 
to maintain that the Catholics of Ireland 
did not peremptorily refuse this inter- 
ference of the crown, in the nomination of 
their bishops. 

This question, therefore, Sir, is only to 
be considered as a question of policy and 
expediency—and no other. But if it 
were to be argued upon matters of faith 
in religion, I think there is nothing so 
bigoted in my character as to induce me 
to dispute with the Roman Catholics in the 
administration of their doctrinal tenets. 

But, Sir, no man can doubt that there is 
as complete a Roman Catholic feeling in 
the expression of the Catholics of Jreland 
as ever there was, They are still as 


staunch as ever in the maintenance of 
their tenets, which is manifest in their de- 
termination, that they will not admit this 
interference on the part of the executive 
government in the nomination of their 
bishops. I do not wish to extend my re- 


marks upon this branch of the subject. 
But I cannot help alluding to it as I pass 
along. It is to be regretted, that this 
proposition has failed of meeting their ap- 
probation ; and I am only remarking this 
to shew that this was the result of many 
years laborious cogitation and reflection 
on the part of the noble lord who suggest- 
ed it, when he proposed it as the best 
measure that could be adopted; but when 
we find that that which was thought the 
best turns out to be the most obnoxious to 
the Catholics; that it has been received as 
an over heavy piece of intolerance on our 
part, and that the proposal of it would be 
Just as violent to their consciences, as the 
cath of supremacy itself. Why then, 
what reason have we to suppose that these 
gentlemen who dread concession without 
restriction, and propose that something 
should be done to prevent the bad conse- 
quences of having a domestic enemy in 
the heart of our country. What reason, 
1 say, is there, after this rejection, for be- 
living that any thing they could now 
Propose, would be received by the Ca- 
tholics with less hostility ? 

We have the experience before our 
‘yes of their determination to oppose 
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every thing which has the appearance of 
invading, in the smallest degree, their 
religious opinions. There is as little pros- 
pect, therefore, of conciliation on the part 
of the Catholics as there ever was, in the 
most bigoted period of their history. 
We are utterly precluded by this obvious 
reason, from entertaining any hope of 
giving way on their part; and yet, in 
this state of the argument, those who tell 
us that they will vote for the committee, 
will not, Tsay, vote for Catholic conces- 
sions, unless accompanied by sufficient 
terms and conditions. Why, Sir, then, 
they know not what. they mean to do, or 
what they expect to be done, when they 
go into the committee. What is it that is 
meant by so doing? But then I shall be 
told “ we are not come to that yet. It is 
only a committee of enquiry ; and’ in all 
events there can be no harm in enquir- 
ing.” But, Sir, we must have a look at 
the object into which we are to enquire: 
and if you cannot see any rational pro« 
position which you can make the ground- 
work of your enquiry, the mischief you 
will do will be incalculable. By this 
course of conduct, you are raising false 
expectations which must inevitably be 
disappointed ; and, instead of producing 
conciliation, you wil] inflame and aggra- 
vate every sore feeling in the minds of the 
Roman Catholics, 

Sir, in whatever I have said on this 
subject before, when it has come under 
discussion, I have never, upon any oc~ 
casion, founded any part of my op- 
position or resistance, to any measure 
proposed for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, with reference to any one of their 
religious doctrines, This I never have 
done. I have always taken it up upon 
quite different ground: but I muSt say, 
that if they have renounced all their ob- 
noxious doctrines, and all their tenets to 
which so much objection is made in this 
country, they do not, in my hambie opi- 
nion, act very wisely, or very prudently, 
in respect thereof. We see the bishops ia 
Ireland repeatedly holding synods. Why 
do they not, in some synodal meeting, 
publicly renounce all those doctrines that 
are offensive in the apprehensions of 
many persons? We are told they con- 
sulted the most celebrated of their univer- 
sities. Sir, I must confess I see very little 
in these communications. What do they 
establish ? little or nothing. I will 


ask why do not the Roman Catholic bi- 


shops,instead of consulting the universities 
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of France and other countries, where the 

persons concerned in them are entirely 

directed by French influence—why do 

they not, I say, go to the fountain head at 

once? Why do they not go to the Pope 

himself, and get from him a recognition 

of abjuration from all those offensive doc- 

trines? But I say, that for one, before 

you go a single step farther at the present 

moment, you should be given to under- 

stand, that the Roman Catholics are not 

bound by these general councils which 

have been quoted by my right hon. and 

learned friend behind me, (Dr. Duige- 

nan.) 

Sir, in the course of the speech of the 

hon. baronet, (sir J. C. Hippesley,) last 

night, he desired us to refer to a work en- 

tituled, “ Tractatus de Ecclesia’”’ for some- 

thing that would highly instruct and gra- 

tify all who read it. Sir, 1 have got a 

Tractatus de Ecclesia, not indeed the ex- 

act one mentioned by the hon. baronet, 

but a Tractatus, published by the printer of 
Maynooth college and by their authority, 
under the direction of M. De La Hogue, 

the professor of theology at Maynooth ; 

and certainly it may be considered as one 
of the class books of that college: on my 
part, I introduce this book for the purpose 
of shewing that they teach the youth of 
that institution, at this hour, the same ob- 
noxious tenets. The proposition to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House, 
is their instructions upon the subject of 
the general councils. It contains instruc- 
tions for the youth educated there ; and 
it tells them, among other things, “ that 
councils are infallible.” There is no sort 
of reservation whatever; they are taught 
to believe implicitly in the infallibility of 
all those councils. We must understand 
that the whole of the councils are not 
specified in the book; but the most pro- 
minent points and doctrines of the fourth 
councils of Lateran and of Trent, are col- 
lected together and inculcated on the most 
doctrinal tenets, without any exception 
whatever, of the Roman Church. This, 
Sir, contains the tenets received by the 
Irish and Gallican Churches. It does not 
contain merely matters of faith, but also 
of discipline, and inculcates the doctrine 
to which I object, namely, the infallibility 
of those councils. I agree with the hon. 
baronet, that it is not right or just, in a 
true spirit of toleration, to fix your opinion 
and your interpretation upon the articles 
of faith of any Church; but all I say is, 
that if the Roman Catholic theologians of 
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Maynooth do really ‘renounce these ob. 
noxious doctrines, of the fourth Lateran 
council, and do not abide by these general 
councils of Trent, and if that is really their 
sentiment, I say it is not quite fair, nor 
just by the youth who are entrusted to 
their education, to tell them, that the de. 
crees of all these councils are infallible; 
to tell them, that those of this last council 
are to be the manual of their education, 
I say, therefore, this appears to me to 
leave no reasonable doubt, in this point of 
view, that they have given up none of 
those obnoxious doctrines. What a dif. 
ferent argument there would have been on 
this subject in favour of the Catholics, if 
the hon. baronet could have produced a 
book, in which these councils are con- 
tained, and in which the obnoxious parts 
could have been pointed out for the bene- 
fit of the students, that they might know 
how to avoid: those doctrines which were 
to be considered by their masters as ob- 
jectionable parts, and to which they should 
pay no attention. But no, Sir; we have 
the most objectionable parts picked out, 
and made the earliest food for the young 
mind, and the learned theologian then 
tells them that, “ Itaque maximo inpulio 
illud concilium habere debent omnes cle- 
rici, cum ratione Dogmatum sit oclute 
omnium precedentium synodorum com- 
pendium, et ratione disciplinze merito dici 
posset manuale sacerdotum vel eorum qui 
sacerdoti sunt initiandi.” 

Sir, thatthe right hon. gentleman, who 
makes this motion, and that the noble 
lord to whom he referred, conceived that 
there was a reasonable influence belong- 
ing to priests, over their flocks in Ireland, 
is fully made out and clearly shewn by 
what they have referred to—but, for my 
own part, Ido not wish that the House, 10 
estimating this point, should be referred 
to old times—to monkish ages—to periods 
when papal supremacy was at its height 
I would therefore, with permission of the 
House, rather refer to a very modern pub- 
lication, than take advantage of the field 
of argument, which former times opened 
to me, to lay before the House my view 
of this question: but with regard to the 
influence of the Pope, I wish that the 
House should be apprised of what were 
the sentiments in the recent publication 
of Dr. O’Connor, a person very well known 
by many gentlemen in this House. He 
has stated his opinion with regard to the 
influence of the Irish church on the peo 
ple, and given much other important 10 
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formation upon that subject. The House 
will permit me to trouble them, though I 
am fearful it will be very tedious, with 
some extracts upon this subject. I will 
refer the House in the first instance, to 
page 95, which begins with letters, after 
an historical address upon the subject of 
the fears of people, with respect to foreign 
influence. [Here the right hon. gentleman 
read several extracts from the pamphlet of 
Doctor O’Connor, in which the reverend 
author had given some free comments, 
upon the influence of the Pope as still in- 
culcated by the college of Maynooth, and 
with respect also to the spiritual and tem- 
poral power of the Catholic clergy. The 
right hon. gentleman next referred the 
House to page 114 of the same book, par- 
ticularly calling their attention to the oath 
of allegiance taken by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy to the papal authority, upon 
which point the reverend doctor had also 
delivered some few opinions.] Now, Sir, 
this Doctor O’Connor has sustained a vigo- 
rous controversy with some of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland ; and, for. his 
conduct in which, I understand, he has 
been excommunicated for this identical 
publication. This, I am told, but whether 
it is true is really more than I can under- 
take to say. 

Now, Sir, however, from all this, I hope 
the House will see that there is in this 
spiritual power of the priesthood, some 
temporal power ;_ that there is the power 
of excommunication there is no longer any 
doubt; that the power is exercised there 
isalso no -doubt, because there are two 
instances of it in the hands of gentlemen ; 
and no man can have any doubt of the 
extremely mischievous extent to which 
this power may be carried. We have 
known if we had any doubt of the exis- 
tence of it, that juries have given consi- 
derable damages against priests for the 
exercise of this power of excommunica- 
tion. I do apprehend, therefore, that it 
is impossible to say, that there is not a 
temporal power connected with the spiri- 
tual; and that they are so extremely 
mixt, and so intimately biended with each 
other, that it is impossible to separate 
them. No man, I trust, will accuse us of 
being jealous with reason, when we have 
such authority to justify our jealousies. 
Ifthe Catholic bishops are to be appointed 
by the Pope, without any controul what- 
ever from government, it is not easy to 
te to what extent they may become dan- 
serous agents in the hands of the enemy. 
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This proposition does appear to me to be 
sufficiently established by the illustration 
I have ventured to give from the books to 
which I have alluded. 

With respect, Sir, to the proposition it- 
self relative to the Veto, I am much mis- 
informed, if even it was carried, that it 
would be productive of those advantages 
promised by its advocates, in restorin 
peace and tranquillity to Ireland. 
would beg to refer the House to another 
book which, in my opinion, is strongly il- 
lustrative of that religion. I allude, Sir, 
to a pamphlet published in London by a 
Mr. Keogh upon this very subject of the 
Veto; and I wish particularly to call the 
attention of the House to a comment of 
his upon the Letter of lord Grenville, which 
I trust, will shew to the House, that my 
apprehension upon this subject is at least 
not unfounded. The following is the pas- 
sage Ialludeto. [Here he read the passage, 
tending to shew that in the opinion of Mr. 
Keogh it was an absurd notion of the peo- 
ple of England to entertain the idea, that 
the measure of Veto would be productive 
of the increased security its advocates 
seemed to hold out, and that, in fact, it 
would only produce a temporary tranquil- 
lity in Ireland.}] This is the opinion, Sir, 
of Mr. Keogh; and I would wish to ask 
whether—even if the Veto is likely to af- 
ford a temporary tranquillity to Ireland, a 
lasting conciliation could be effected if 
you are not prepared to go much farther. 
What is the argument that I have always 
heard upon this subject? “If,” say the 
advocates of Catholic emancipation, “ you 
mean to act rationally upon the subject, 
your object must be to conciliate Ireland.” 
If, however, in our zeal for emancipation, 
we are to overlook every thing except the 
Roman Catholics; if we are to have no 
regard to the Protestant establishment, or 
any regard to Protestant property; if we 
see no necessity for maintaining a Protes- 
tant constitution, why then let us establish 
the Roman Catholic religion atonce; let us 
put their bishops into our sees and bishop- 
rics without any controul whatever; let 
us put their priests into our rectories and 
church livings, and admit their peers into 
the House of Lords, and then, perhaps, for 
any thing I know, you may have a chance 
of conciliating the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. But in my conscience, I verily 
believe, according to the arguments we 
have this night heard, they would not 
even be satisfied then; they would not, I 
am persuaded, stop short, until they had 
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the complete constitution to themselves. 
It would not be reasonable to expect that 
they would stop short there. 

1 cannot agree in the proposition that 
we might immediately go forward or back- 
ward, as the circumstances of the case may 
require. Whatever we do, we must do 
deliberately and without fluctuation in 
our opinions, The example of 1793 
teaches us, that to concede is only to pro- 
voke fresh demand. But I cannot agree 
in the argument “ that to be consistent in 
our reasoning, if the concession of 1793 
was right, we must go farther.” It might 
happen that we had done more than was 
right or prudent for us to do in 1793; but 
there is no reason in the proposition that 
because we did something in 1793, whe- 
ther right or wrong, that we must go on 
and do a greatdeal more. I would ask, 
gentlemen, is there nothing in expediency ? 
Is there nothing that may make further 


concession inconsistent with the security | 


of the state, or that may excite an appre- 
hension of danger for its safety? “ But,” 
say they, “ in order to be consistent with 
the principle you set out on, you must go 
on farther, and you must concede to them 
every thing.” Now, if we wish to judge of 
the disposition of the Catholicsto be content- 
ed with any thing that meay be don for 


them, we must look to the effect of the 
concessions that have been already made 


tothem. In 1792, so low was the Catho- 
lic influence in parliament, that there 
were no more than twenty-five votes in fa- 
vour of their Petition; but in 1793, the 
government of England, acting upon the 
advice of the government of dent, it 
was agreed, that something should be done 
for the Catholics. The Roman Catholics 
never having asked any thing to the ex- 
tent that was at that time conceded to 
them, it was naturally supposed that 
every thing that should be given over 
and above their hopes or expectations 
would be received asa boon. It was 
thought that by giving something more 
than was demanded, or something more 
than they expected, or had a right 
to ask, you would conciliate their affec- 
tions and make them contented and happy. 
But, Sir, when you find that this experi- 
ment has been tried and has failed; that 
instead of producing conciliation, affection, 
and contentment, those very concessions 
are now employed as an argument for ex- 
torting more. When you find that the 
franchise of election at one time is said to 
be the immediate means of restoring tran- 
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quillity and contentment, and that b 
giving that, we should gratify all their 
views and hopes of ambition; and that 
they would at least be conciliated and 
contented ; and when an hon. gentleman 
contends, that they have a right to an esta. 
blishment of their own, because they have 
the majority on their side. [Mr. William 
Smith, “ that is not my argument.”} But 
does the hon. gentleman expect that when 
you give them the means of attaining the 
highest professional honours they will be 
contented? 

Does he think that, having that majority 
of the population of Ireland on their side, 
that they will be content without an esta. 
blishment? The very situations which 
you would open to them by the further 
concessions now demanded, would be re. 
ceived from you by an acknowledgment 
that you gave them no more than their 
right. And does the hon. gentleman con. 
ceive that with such a persuasion in their 
minds, they would not be disposed to con 
sider that all places and appointments 
kept from them were situations of which 
they had been deprived by us? Thereis 
not a bishopric or a bishop’s see in the 
kingdom, for which we should not have a 
rival Roman Catholic candidate for a share 
in the emoluments, because they would 
naturally conceive that they were as much 
entitled to receive them as the Protestant 
hierarchy of this realm. As 

Then, do you suppose, that they would 
be content with any thing short of a full 
and complete participation in all the ad- 
vantages of the British constitution both in 
Church and State ? Under these obvious 
considerations, it is therefore really vaia 
to imagine that youcan conciliate the Re 
man Catholics without absolutely changing 
and displacing the proprietors of all church 
preferments and livings in Ireland of their 
interests in the establishment. I really 
and conscientiously feel that, with any 
thing short of this, they will not be com 
tented ; and I will go farther in this argu 
ment, for according to the Roman Cathe 
lic religion, the commandments of which 
must be kept sacred with the persons 
that persuasion, the eighth commandment 
of that Church says, “ That the tythes 
shall be paid only to their lawful mims 
ters.’ Therefore, Sir, under these circum 
stances, and according to the argument 0 
majority, that Church ought to be prove 
ded for ; and it is preposterous to suppos 
that any thing short of that will satisfy 
them. ini ates 
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The hon. gefitleman opposite seems to 
think, that you cannot but provide for the 
Church of Ireland without a breach of the 
Actof Union: and when a right hon. gen- 
tlemai calls upon me to renounce an 
opinions I gave formerly that do not stan 
in the way of the Union, except as it de- 
stroys the Church of Ireland, I do con- 
tend that the robbing of the Protestant 
Church of its tythes would be a complete 
breach of that article of the Union, for the 
result of the proposition now made, and 
the consequences of what is now demanded 
would undoubtedly go to the extent of 
violating the articles of Union. An hon. 
gentleman thinks that they would be con- 
tented with mere concessions to the laity. 
Now, Sir, from past experience, and from 
considerations of human nature, but more 
particularly of the tenets of their persna- 
sion, I think I am warranted in denying 
that proposition. If the principle of far- 
ther concession is at all admitted, the con- 
sequence must be that you must go to 
the extent of this reasoning, and even- 
tually to the extent of the concessions i 
have stated. I have already stated, Sir, 
that I conceived the House to be a little 
wanting in knowledge of the Roman Ca- 
tholic dispesition, if théy think that the 
power that has been already given to them, 


and which it is now proposed further to 
extend, will produce either conciliation or 


contentment. I know not whether the 
House is awaré of the fact ; but there are 
seven or eight counties of Ireland, in which 
the Catholics have been agreeing to Re- 
solutions respecting the manner in which 
they will confer their votes upon their re- 
Presentatives in parliament. Those Ro- 
man Catholics have come to a resolution of 
this effect : at least it is the substance and 
spirit of the resolution— that they will 
not vote for any member of parliament 
who shall be disposed to support any go- 
vernment that will not admit them to the 
benefits of the constitution, which théy 
conceive to be their right, as British sub- 


jects.” Now, I wish to know, whether 


gentlemen consider that as a proof of Ro- 
man Catholic forbearance? Is it not an 
additional fact that those Hen will stop at 
nto boundary, but will proceed to the ut- 
most extent that their ambition may in- 
Cline them to ? You have here these men 
determining to exercise their elective fran- 
chise in a way which certainly bespeaks 
no great degree of conciliating humility. 
ey have determined by a sofémn reso- 
lution to which they have bound them- 
(VOL. XXIL ) 
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selves, not to return any member to par- 
liament who will not grant what they re- 
quire. Do gentlenien then imagine, that 
if Catholics have the power of sending to 
parliament any whom they like, whether 
a Protestant or a Roman Catholic, that the 
Protestant landlord will be retarned in 
preference to a Roman Catholic ? Do they 
believe that they will have no interest in 
using evéry exertion to support a member 
of their own persuasion? This circum- 
stance shews that such would be their feel- 
ing. Why then, Sir, when they get into 
parliament, will not the next and natural 
step be, that they will not vote for any 
man who will not insist upon having @ 
Catholic establishment? Can we then, 
Sir, be justly charged with unreasonable 
jealousy and suspicion, when we see such 
resolutions as these passed by the Roman 
Catholics? If Protestants were to enter 
into resolutions not to vote for any mem- 
ber of parliament who would support Ca- 
tholic claims, what then would be said of 
us? Théy would find no terms of re- 
proach too strong to mark such conduct. 
Then, Sir, I would ask, is this the way of 
obtaining conciliation ? Is this the temper 
that is likely to produce any conciliaticn 
between the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
and the Protestants of this country ? Isay, 
itis directly the reverse. 

I very much doubt the policy of the 
right hon. gentleman in alluding to the 
Petition of the petitioners on the table, es- 
pecially under the circumstances in which 
they have been obtained, and drawing 
from the number of them in favour of Ca« 
tholic claims, and the paucity of those 
against them, an inference indicative of 
thé present favourable opinion of the Bri- 
tish public towards the Catholics of Ire- 
land. I deny the soundness of that rea- 
soning. Is it to be inferred, because there 
aré not any counter petitions on your 
table, that therefore the Protestants of 
England are desirous of seeing the Peti- 
tion of the Catholics granted ? So far from 
that being the case, that, in my opinion, 
if half the pains were taken to procure 
counter petitions that were taken to pro= 
cure Petitions in favour of Catholic claims, 
you would have your table loaded with 
such Petitions. It is my opinion that the 
Protestants both of England and Scotland 
are by no méans disposed to concede the 
Catholic claims; and if they have not 
manifested any spirit of open hostility to- 
wards the Catholics, it is hardly fair by 
them to imply from their siletice, thas 

(3 R) 
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they are convinced of the justice of the 
Catholic claims; because, I am persuaded, 
that if the experiment was tried, you would 
soon find that silence breaking into one 
general voice of opposition. 

It has been charged in the course of this 
debate, that to prevent the effect of the 
Catholic Petitions, only one counter peti- 
tion has been presented from all Ireland, 
and that from the corporation of Dublin, 
procured by the influence of the Irish go- 
vernment. It is true, that there is but 
one counter petition from Ireland, and that 
from Dublin; and it may therefore be 
supposed that the Protestants of Ireland, 
in general, have very much altered their 
sentiments upon this subject; but J can- 
not consent to consider that the absence 
of Petitions from them against the Catho- 
lic claims is a manifest proof of their ap- 
probation. I think, therefore, the allusion 
to the Irish government upon this subject 
is hardly candid ; because, I do not hesi- 
ftate to say, that if any exertions had been 
made on the part of the Irish government, 
if they had been desirous of calling forth 
the sense of the Protestants of Ireland upon 
the subject, they would have found no 
great difficulty of shewing that Catholic 
claims are by no means so popular as some 
gentlemen from Ireland would contend. 
But I am persuaded that the House, in its 
justice, will think directly the contrary of 
this proposition, and. that they will think 
that the exertions of government, what- 
ever they have been, have been made ra- 
ther to silence and keep down in that coun- 
try every proceeding that might have an 
unfair influence on the decision of the Ca- 
tholic Petitions. What the opinions of 
the Protestants of Ireland may be, I have 
no means of knowing, but by communica- 
tions with the gentlemen of that country ; 
and from them I learn that it is contrary 
to the truth that there is any thing like a 
general feeling among the Protestants of 
that country in favour of these Petitions. 
It is true that it has been represented to 
me on the part of those gentlemen: that 
there is not an universal hostility to the 
Catholics. That this Petition in their fa- 
vour, which is called the. Protestant Peti- 
tion, is respectably signed, I have no 
doubt. Bat, on the other hand, I am con- 
vinced, that there are a vast number of re- 
spectable persons of property who enter- 
tain their objections to it amongst the 
Protestants of Ireland, there are many, and 
many who are not disposed to give their 
consent to this subject. 
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But, Sir, what I conceive to be the great 
and leading ground of opposition to: this 
question, and which ‘influences me jn 
speaking of this proceeding, is the danger 
which I conceive must attend concession, 
Not, however, by any violence, not by 
any act of force, not by any rebellion, nor 
by any clamour which might be appre. 
hended as a consequence; but the dap. 
ger I apprehend is that of giving to the 
Roman Catholics additional political power, 
which would raise in their minds the am. 
bitious desire of converting the establish. 
ment of Ireland into an establishment of 
their own. That isthe great ground upon 
which I oppose the question ; and when it 
is proposed as an inducement for me to 
consent to it, that it would produce. the 
effect of conciliating all parties in the 
country, I confess I am not so sanguine in 
my estimation of the subject. I cannot 
give my consent to it upon the clearest 
conviction, that concession would havea 
quite contrary effect. 1 am_ persuaded 
that if there could be any thing more 
likely than another to excite religious ani- 
mosity, to bring the situation of Ireland 
to a state of disaffection and discontent, 
it would be to bring the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics much nearer together in 
political power. To give to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland equal privileges with 
the Protestants, would be, at once, to es 
tablish a preponderance of Catholic inte- 
rest in that country, which would not fail 
of destroying the foundations of Protestant 
security. 

My learned friend, (Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly,) has talked of Silesia as an example 
for our imitation in respect to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. He says that the 
Roman Catholics of that province were 
confirmed by Frederick in, the enjoyment 
of their constitutional privileges. But the 
parallel in this case does not at all hold. 
The province of Silesia was entirely a Ro- 
man Catholic province. There were no 
two conflicting establishments and differ- 
ent religions in that province ; and beside 
their numbers being infinitely less, in com: 
parison to the religion of the state, there 
was no danger in leaving them without any 
disabilities, to enjoy the privileges of theit 
peculiar establishment. But if you were 
to do the same by Ireland, under the 
present circumstances of the times, and in 
the same manner, you would manifestly 
endanger the security of those who are 
in the minority. It might have been done 
in the earliest times of the, conatitution; 
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when that country was wholly Catholic ; 
but since the Revolution there has been 
nothing like a preponderance on tbe part 
of the Protestants, which could enable 
them to give the Roman Catholics any 
thing without fear of danger to themselves. 
The case therefore of Ireland is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Silesia. If you were 
to admit these claims in the present situa- 
tion of Ireland, do you suppose that they 
would not, (being the more powerful 
party,) lay claim to that property now in 
the possessors of the Protestants, upon the 
ground of their being the original native 
possessors of the soil? I submit, there- 
fore, that the case of my hon. and learned 
friend has no sort of reference to the pre- 
sent one. The principle to which I have 
been last alluding, is the one upon which 
I feel it my duty to oppose the motion. 
There is one argument urged on this oc- 
casion to whichI decidedly object. Imean 
the argument which says “ that if you do 
not grant me this now, you will never do 
it.” My opposition, however, is founded 
entirely upon present circumstances. I 
do not say, that because emancipation is 
not granted now, that therefore it never 
will, Ithink there are strong reasons for 
a contrary opinion. Jt appears to me 


from these very papers that lie on your 


table, that there is a great movement in 
the Catholic mind itself. Who can pre- 
dict to what that movement may lead? I 
know not what changes may take place 
in the present circumstances of the Catho- 
lic question. They may discard the 
power of the Pope altogether. I know 
not what effect might be produced by that. 
They may do much to induce me to alter 
my opinion; but I must see what these 
facts are that would justify that alteration 
before I can decide. I must wait to see 
what these effects will be before I can 
talk upon the subject. But when it is 
stated that it is impossible ever to con- 
cede, and that this exclusion is to go on 
for all eternity, I utterly deny the justice 
of the assertion. Icannot conceive, when 
Treflect upon the learning and talents of 
the people of Ireland, that no change will 
ever take place in their opinions upon this 
subject, of themselves, which may induce 
me to consent to it. I look forward to 
the time when that change may take 
— not, however, that it will be ef- 
ected by any force or heat of party feel- 
ing, nor the violence of power, but by 
learning, by knowledge, and increased 
liberality of feeling and spirit ; and when 
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I see what learning, what knowledge, and 
power of mind these people have shewn 
in exerting themselves on this great ques- 
tion, Iam persuaded, that if this talent 
and that mind be fully and fairly applied 
to the examination of the question be- 
tween us, that there are great hopes to be 
entertained, that in this state of the world 
there may be an alteration of great effect 
upon their minds. 

Is there any thing bigoted or intolerant 
in this? Certainly, it implies a sanguine 
judgment in me, and certainly, to my 
mind, it does appear that on a fair, ra- 
tional, and candid examination of the doc= 
trines of the Protestant religion, that reli-’ 
gion is to be preferred by a rational mind 
to the Roman Catholic. 1 do therefore 
repeat, that I do expect, that I do look 
forward with confidence, indeed, I have 
no manner of doubt that a considerable 
change in a very short time will be effect- 
ed in the Roman Catholic mind of Ire- 
land ; and I cannot conceive but that the 
state of the world is extremely favourable 
to the change. I cannot conceive that all 
those revolutions that have passed, that 
are still passing; that have been shaking 
—and are still shaking and disturbing the 
Roman Catholic religious establishments 
of Europe, will be productive of no effect 
upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland. I 
will not believe that the removal of the 
Pope from his temporal power will have 
no effect. I think it will have the effect 
of opening their ‘eyes, and awakening 
their understandings to the examination 
of.a question of so much vital importance 
to their’interests and the interests of the 
British empire. I-think the manner in 
which they have gone on for some time 
past, is but the harbinger of that revolu- 
tion in their minds, which, I trust, will 
speedily take place. Out of these cir- 
cumstances, I think it would be reasonable 
for the House to look speedily for an 
event which would lead to the determi- 
nate conciliation of this question upon 
terms consistent with the safety and solid - 
happiness of the British empire. I think 
no man ought to despair of what may be 
the effect upon the Roman Catholic mind 
in Ireland. But till I see what the effect 
of these revolutions is upon that mind, I 
cannot form any conclusive judgment 
upon the subject. I cannot, however, but 
express a hope that there is a great open 
ing in the Catholic mind; but whether 
that is so or not, considesing this subject 
conscientiously, with a view to the secu- 
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rity of the constitutional establishments of 
this country and of Ireland, I cannot, 
under the present circumstances, vote for 
this question. It does not appear to me, 
that while the Roman Catholics continue 
to entertain a foreign influence in a man- 
ner distinctly from ourselves, and profess- 
ing areligion claiming possession of all 
the ecclesiastical property of Ireland ; it 
does appear to me, I say, a proposition 
pregnant with danger to our establishment, 
and to meet which no sufficient argument 
has yet been offered, or that could induce 
me to relinquish any one of those con- 
scientious grounds upon which I am _hos- 
tile to the Catholic claims. 

I have endeavoured to abstain from 
every thing that could be calculated to 
excite irritation; and I have given my 
Opinion with as little animosity as I trust 
any man with my sentiments can be found 
to deliver himself upon such a subject; 
and I hope that no man will suffer himself 
to give way to more warmth of feeling 
than it shall appear that I have done. I 
am not actuated by the least feeling of 
hostility in my mind towards the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. It is unquestionably a 
most painful situation for the person who 
has to conduct the measures of govern- 
ment, to perform public duties which he 
knows must necessarily give pain to any 
description of his Majesty’s subjects. I can 
assure the House that I do not harbour the 
slightest feeling of hostility against them. 
But the person who has the honour to {be 
at the head of the government, cannot but 
experience a painful reflection that his 
views and opinions as an individual must 
be against the wishes of any numerous 
class of his fellow subjects, on a great state 
question like the present. I may be sup- 
posed to be influenced or affected by feel- 
ings of personal hostility. For my own 
part I feel none. There is no act of cha- 
rity or kindness that I would not be glad 
to confer, most unfeignedly, upon a Ro- 
man Catholic as soon as a Protestant. I 
have no sort of feeling of hostility what. 
ever towards them. This is sincerely the 
language of my heart. But 1 do most 
powerfully and strongly feel, that at the 
present moment, it would not be safe to 
confer more political power upon the Ca- 
tholics; because in conferring more, you 
would only increase and raise their ex- 
pectations of obtaining still further con- 
cessions ; and I cannot help thinking that 
the reasoning and arguments of those hon. 
gentlemen who have advocated their 


Mr. 
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cause, have led them to expect conces. 
sions which could not be granted, and to 
excite expectations which have no suffi. 
cient reason on their side to support them, 

Sir, ifwe were to accede to what is now 
demanded, I should next expect seriously, 
in a few years, when the subject had been 
more matured, to hear it proposed, that the 
Irish bishops of the establishment having 
first generously made over for the main- 
tenance of the Irish Catholic clergy, one 
half their ecclesiastical property, were 
ready to make further proposals, with a 
view to that purpose, and for establish. 
ing them in a manner suitable to their 
rank and consequence, and submitting such 
a plan for his Majesty’s approbation, 

When this is done, and not before, we 
shall have some chance of creating a 
change of mind capable of bringing about 
this happy reconciliation. 

Under all my views of this question, 
Sir, after having given it the coolest con- 
sideration in my power, and looked atit 
in every point of yiew, and without 
warmth, it is not too much to say, that] 
should dread the effect of further conces- 
sion, would be tending to raise the expec: 
tations of the Roman Catholics, and with- 
out tending to conciliate, we should only 
raise to disappoint.—I must therefore yote 
against this question. 


Mr. Whitbread.—Sir ; notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, I feel it impossible 
to give my vote upon this question with- 
out making a few observations on some 
of the extraordinary arguments which we 
have heard from our opponents, in resist 
ance to the mation of my right hon. frjend; 
and therefore I claim the indulgence of 
the House, promising to trespass upp 
their attention as briefly as possible. 

Sir, I hail the approaching triumph of 
the Catholics of Ireland. The speech 
which we have just heard from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is most satisfactory 
for them. He who has bitherto carriel 
the blazing torch of intolerance, seems I 
clined that at least the flame shall burn 
more lambently. He, even he, does not 
despair that the time may come swhen the 
Catholics may enjoy “ the consummation 
so devoutly to be wished.” But, dit, 
the right hon. gentleman has charged my 
right in. friend, who brought forw 
the present motion, with having chang 
his original ground, in mowing for a come 
mittee to enquire into the state of the laws 
imposing civil disabilities.on the Catholics 
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instead of coming forward with a direct 
motion to grant their claims ; and this by 
way of manceuvre, ad captandum, in order 
to obtain greater support to the cause 
of which he is the great advocate. Surely 
the right hon. gentleman must know, that 
this is the only mode of proceeding which 
the forms of the House will allow my right 
hon. friend to pursue. It is impossible for 
him‘to make any proposition involving a 
change in matters of religion, without 
moving in the first instance to refer the 
consideration of the subject to a commit- 
tee of the whole House. The right hon. 
gentleman, with all bis influence and au- 
thority, had he been placed in a situation 
similar to that of my right hon. friend, 
must haye adopted a similar course. Sir, 
the right bon. gentleman has said a great 
deal on the subject of introducing into our 
debates the mame of the sovereign. I 
am well aware that it is not consistent 
with parliamentary order to use the King’s 
name in the debates of this House. I 
admit the rule to be perfectly constitu- 
tional. But, has not the right hon. gentle- 
man himself frequently violated this rule, 
more especially when the present.subject 
has been under discussion? Has he not 
frequently opposed to the claims of the 
Catholic petitioners the scruples of his 
Majesty as the principal barrier to all 
consideration of those claims with any 
hope of success? But he now deprecates 
any.such introduction; and he tells us that 
to use the name of the Prince Regent, the 
immediate representative of the king, is 
equally inadmissible, because it is equally 
caiculated to influence the deliberations of 
parliament, 

Sir, it may not be parliamentary to 
mention the name of the Prince Regent, 
but surely there can be nothing unparlia- 
mentary or improper in referring to the 
declared opinions of the Prince of Wales. 
Of the opinions of the Prince Regent, we 
can certainly know nothing in this House. 
We can form no judgment of that opinion, 
except by what we know of the sentiments 
of those whom his Royal Highness has 
chosen as his ministers. But who does 
not know the hopes and expectations that 
were held out to the Catholics by the 
Prince of Wales? To him they looked as 
to the polar star of their wishes. The day 
of his accession to the sovereign authority 
they contemplated as the auspicious era of 
their entire hberation from the remaining 
links of those galling chains, under which 
they had. groaned through s0 Many years 
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of sorrow and degradation. No one can 
doubt that when this era arrived, the ex- 
pectation of the Catholics was justly raised 
to the highest pitch. Unhappily, nothing 
but the most bitter disappointinent has fol- 
lowed, a disappointment without ground 
or justification. 

The Catholics had a right to cherish the 
hopes which they entertaimed. The opi- 
nions of the Prince of Wales towards them 
had been not only not concealed or dis- 
guised, but they had ever been ostenta- 
tiously displayed, It would have been an 
affront to his Royal Highness not to have 
known that he was the protector of the 
Irish Catholics and the favourer of their 
claims. His sentiments had been too fre- 
quently recorded to be mistaken. Besides, 
there were so many concurrent circum- 
stances to render it easy for him to carry 
his professed wishes into execution. The 
prejudice which had so long and so gene- 
rally existed against concessions to the 
Catholics had been so nearly dissipated. 
The almost unanimous acquiescence of the 
Protestant community in these claims had 
been made so manifest—the active benevo- 
lence of several ecclesiastics of the Protes- 
tant Church, had produced an impression so 
favourable to the Catholics—the petitions 
from the Dissenters of all denominations, 
which I had the honour to present, spoke 
so strongly in their cause—the acknow- 
ledged tranquillity of Ireland afforded an 
apportunity so advantageous for this act of 
grace—and the critical situation of the 
empire at large called so loudly for it—that 
the Catholics are not liable to the charge of 
having indulged too fond a hope on the oc- 
casion. In this hope they were confirmed 
by the knowledge, that, they had in their fa- 
vour the opinion of all the persons worthy 
to be dignified with the appellation of the 
statesmen in the country, with the excep- 
tion of two. Alas! these two, by some 
unaccountable fatality, have been selected 
as the ministers of the Regent. At ihis 
time the council is presided over, and the 
treasury administered by the only two 
men who could have been found to fill 
those sitvations, and to vote against the 
motion of my right hon. friend! Is it. won- 
derful that those whe have any feeling for 
the honour, for the character, for the fu- 
ture fame of the heir apparent, should 
deeply regret that in the discharge of the 
high functions which he is now called on 
to exercise, he should have placed him- 
self in the hands of men who have avowed 
themselves to be the strongest opponents 
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of the promises and declarations of the 
Prince of Wales, and the just hopes and 
expectations of the Catholics of Ireland? 
In vain do we seek for the cause of the 
choice which his Royal Highness has 
thought proper tomake. Were'these per- 
sons the early friends of his Royal High- 
ness’s political life? By no means. -Have 
they been the participators of his convivial 
retirement? Until very recently they 
have been strangers to him. Have they 
conciliated his Royal Highness’s afiection 
or esteem? On the contrary, it is said that 
one of them has endured the severe re- 
proach of his Royal Highness for the man- 
ner in which, by his conduct towards him, 
both in public and in private, he has sen- 
sibly wounded his dignity ; and has not 
the other been always supposed to be any 
thing rather than a favourite with’ his 
Royal Highness? Yet into such hands has 
his Royal Highness consigned the govern- 
ment of this country ; a government the 
«whole influence of which is now exerted 
against any concession to the Irish Catho- 
lics. If, therefore, the result of my right 
‘hon. friend’s motion should be unpropi- 
tious to the Catholics, let them not despair. 
They must be aware on what their fate 
depends. For many years their attempts 


at emancipation have been obstructed by 


the person administering the high func- 
tions of government. Thus, and thus only 
are they obstructed still. All the other 
difficulties which were in the way of con- 
cession, have been conquered: this alone 
remains. From the crown—and from the 
crown alone, proceed the obstacles. The 
Regent has but to will, and the thing is 
done—he has but to will, and he will again 
be the idol of Ireland—he has but to wait, 
and the time will be for ever gone! Such 
is the actual state of the case. The re- 
corded vote of the other House of Parlia- 
ment proclaims it. The vote of this House 
to-night will I have no doubt confirm it, 
for who can suppose the influence of the 
crown not to extend so far as to decide 
the opinion of half the number, of which 
tle majorities of both Houses are com- 
posed? It is fit that Ireland should know 
this: it is fit that the Catholics should feel 
that their fate is in the hands of the sove- 
reign power. If the Catholics, in igno- 
rance of the strange events which have 
occurred within the last two months, had 
asked, who held the sovereign power, the 
answer would have been “ Ecce quod op- 
tanti.” The Prince of Wales—the protector 
of the Catholics—the encourager of their 
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hopes, the defender of their claims.” This 
joyful intelligence would have excited in 
their breasts an enthusiasm approachin 
to madness. They would have been all 
confidence, all 


rapture,—all delight; 
Strange reverse ! 


how astonished, how 


overpowered would they have felt, had » 


they suddenly been told, that from the 
very source of all their hope, proceeded 
the sad assurance of their disappointment! 
And at what a moment do the ministers 
whom the Regent employs give him ‘this 
pernicious counsel, which may ‘shake'the 
very foundations of his father’s throne! 
At a moment when the country withiniy 
agitated by ‘discontents, the result of ithe 


total stagnation of commerce'and manu. 


factures ;—at a moment when’ an enor. 
mously expensive contest rages without, 
of the termination of which these ministers 
themselves admit that not a ray of hope is 
visible—at-a moment when a new war ap- 
pears on the eve of breaking out, the pro. 
clamation of it having been already issued 
by the Regent’s declaration fron White. 
hall ;—at a moment when the maritime 
force of our enemy is increasing to a scale 
which we have formerly been told could 
be the result only of peace ;—at a moment 
when the apprehension of approaching 
scarcity over-spreads the land ;~—Gracious 
God! Sir, at such an awful moment do we 
find, from the speech of the right hon, 
gentleman and from the speeches of those 
by whom he is supported, that the affairs 
of this country are placed in the hands of 
men, who, simply on the ground ofa 
difference in religious faith, advise the 
Regent, by the rejection of their just claims, 
to hazard the revolt of four millions of his 
subjects, after the repeated’ proofs which 
they have given of fidelity and affection 
for his person. They shut their eyesto 
the situation ofthe country, but they open 
them wide to some paltry publications 
which have fallen in their way, and affect 
to justify their own conduct by quoting 
extracts of pamphlets (read scrap by scrap, 
and without the context) as if they spoke 
the language of the Catholics of Ireland; 
in order to throw an odium upon that loyal 


| and respectable body. They set at naught 


all the declarations, all the oaths, and all 
the other irrefragable proofs that stand in 
evidence of their, unshaken loyalty, 2 

undeviating attachment to the constith 
tion! And then, Sir, who are the authors 
of these books and pamphlets on which 80 
much stress has been laid? Several 0 
them are anonymous, One of them ® 
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written by a Mr. Keogh, a young man 
heated by the ardour of youth, perhaps 
irritated by personal disappointments, but 
certainly not representing, and not accre- 
dited by the Catholic body. And yet 
this is one’ of the authentic documents on 
which we are called upon to form our 
estimate of Catholic principles, and to re- 
ject all enquiry on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic pretensions ! Sir, when the right 
honourable gentleman comes to talk of 
petitions, he never directs your attention 
to the north or to the south. He takes 
care never to advert to the petitions from 
the Protestant landed interest of every 
province of Ireland in favour of the claims 
of their Catholic brethren. He takes 
care never to advert to what is equally 
strong with any Petition ;—the total and 
acquiescent silence of every Protestant cor- 
poration and community in the United 
Empire, (with the exception indeed of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the corporation of Dublia, respecting 
all whose Petitions I shall say something 
by and bye.) You are told thatthe great 
body of the Protestants of Great Britainare 
alarmed, and are decidedly averse from 
all further concessions to the Catholics. 
In support of these sentiments and to shew 
the foundation of these fears, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer takes out of his 
pocket a book, from which he reads to you 
opinions and tenets which he says have 
been formerly entertained, and held at 
some Catholic college; and he adds to 
these a number of extracts derived from a 
controversial pamphlet written by a Ca- 
tholic clergyman—a Dr. O'Connor, neither 
acknowledged by nor connected with any 
Catholic authority civil or ecclesiastic, and 
for which work 1 understand the reverend 
author is at this very moment, under the 
censure of his superiors. “Such, Sir, are the 
grave authorities upon which we are to be 
dissuaded from going into any enquiry into 
the Catholic claims. Still, however, as if to 
goad those whom you have made despe- 
rate to actual madness, you mock the Ca- 
tholics by telling them it is not quite impos- 
sible the time may arrive for the conside- 
ration of their claims. The right hon. 
gentleman tells you, that when the Catho- 
lics desert the Pope—that is, when the Ca- 
tholics cease to be Catholics,—then, and 
then only, shall their claims be entertain- 
ed. Why, Sir, if the Catholics, deserting 
the see of Rome, were to abandon all sub- 
Mission to. the.spiritual authority of the 


Pope, they would be gathered among the 
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number of Protestants, and there would 
end all necessity for discussing the subject 
now before us. Another right hon. gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Yorke,) says, that in the year 
1791, he was of opinion some indulgences 
ought to be granted to the Catholics, but 
that he has since changed his mind, and 
that he will not now consent to any conces- 
sions to them until they agree to choose 
an Irish Pope. The House will judge of 
the probability of such an event; and_will 
thereby estimate the degree of decorum 
with which the subject is treated by this 
right hon, member of the administration ; 
the determination taken by the right hon. 
gentleman is of the same complexion as 
that taken by his colleagues on another 
branch of their policy,—they risk the com- 
mercia! ruin of their country, rather than 
repeal the Orders in Council before Buo- 
naparté shall, after their formula, have 
revoked his Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
The right hon. gentleman has endeavoured 
again to excite our fears, and to persuade 
the: House, there.is great danger to be ap- 
prehended from the Irish Catholics, because 
the present Pope is in the power of Buo- 
naparté. But how is the power of Buona- 
parté over the Pope exercised ? Thus,— 
Buonaparté detains his body in prison, be- 
cause he cannot subdue his mind, and ren- 
der him subservient to his will. Can the 
right hon. gentleman persuade the House 
that the Irish Catholics are dangerous, be- 
cause the spiritual head of their Church 
prefers the strictest confinement to .the 
prostitution of his spiritual power to the 
commands of his gaoler! This is what 
the right hon. gentleman calls “ having 
the Pope in his power ;” and it is on this 
ground he declares the venerable Pontiff 
to be dangerous, when he is suffering a 
spiritual martyrdom to prove, he will not 
make his spiritual power the instrument of 
the political purposes of the emperor of 
France. The right bon. gentleman has 
happily added, that even if there weré no 
danger to be apprehended from the in- 
fluence of the present Pope; who could ane 
swer for the conduct of his successor? Sir, 
in order to dissipate all the terrors of this 
bugbear, I refer you to the solemn decla- 
ration of the Irish Catholic bishops pub- 
lished in 1810, in the following words :—~ 
«« That ifthe present Pope shall die in pri- 
son, or under the controul or coercion of 
the ruler of France, they will never ac- 
knowledge any other Pope, unless he be 
canonically elected according to the rules 
of the Roman Catholic Church, free and 
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independant of all foreign controul.”— 
This, Sir, is Ithink a sufficient answer to the 
question of the right bon. gentleman. ‘The 
right hon. genitléman néxt talked ofeléctions 
in Ireland, and of the influence which the 
Catholics threaten they will exert, not to 
have returned any Irish members to the 
next parliament but such as are friéndly to 
their claims. Sir, this is the very game 
played by the ministers themselves on no 
very rémote occasion. They propagated 
the cry of « No Popery,” and endeavoured 
to persuade the elective body not to return 
any representative friendly to the Catholic 
cause ; thé principle is not new, —can they 
quarrel with its application, warranted 
as it is by their example? The trath, 
however, is, that ministers feel exceed- 
ingly sore because the Catholics in one or 
two counties of Ireland have at their pub- 
lic meetings resolved not only not to vote 
for any candidate who will not pledge him- 
self to support the Catholic claims; but 
also not to vote in sapport of any adminis- 
tration, of which the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer shall be a component 
part, because they know him to be the bar, 
and the only bar, to the removal of their 
disabilities. Really, Sir, if such a Reso- 
lution had been adopted by the Catholic 
constituency in every county in Ireland, 
(and the transaction is stated to have oc- 
curred only in a few of the counties) it 
could not be matter of surprize, or blame, 
that the Catholics had resolved to use the 
sole political influence in their power 
exclusively in favour of their friends, 
and in hostility to their avowed and 
determined enemies? Is it wonderful, 
after the promises they have received, 
and the confident expéctations they have 
been taught to entertain in the event of 
the Prince of Wales coming to the first 
office in the state, that undér the se- 
vere disappointment of those sanguitie 
hopes, the Catholics should thus mark 
their feélings towards that person whom his 
Royal Highness has selected as his prime 
minister and who now stands forward as the 
only obstacle to their wishes? (A cry of 
“No, no”—from the Treasury benchés.) 
Is thete any man who heats me, that can 
doubt, that if that right hon. gentleman 
would only hold up his finger, the motion 
for 4 committeé would bé cartied this 
night? Oh!! Iam sure that if the votes 
on the division were examined, it will be 
seen who they are that will form the ma- 
jority against this question—the situations 





they hold, and the expectations they ei- 
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tertain, will sufficiently evince whéthe - 
their repugnance to énter into the con: 
sideration of the claims of the Catholics; - 
the pure result of unbiassed judgment, and 
honest conviction. Sir, I repeat; that his 
royal highness the Prince Regent hay 
chosen for his prime minister the may 
who is the principal bar to the wishes of 
the Catholics. 

Sir, the right hon. gentleman tells us, 
that he sees a great movement in the Cy. 
tholic mind, which at some future period 
may render it Jess unadvisable to admii 
them to the enjoyment of political power, 
Iask him where he now finds that back: 
wardness of mind and talent in the Irish 
Catholic any more than in the Irish 
Protestant community, which unfits the 
Catholics at this very moment from filling 
with honour to themselves and advantage 
to the state, any of those high officest 
which they aspire? In what situation of 
life have their intellectual powers, by 
comparison with those of their opponents 
and oppressors, beén proved so inferior as 
to warrant their exclusion from all situa- 
tions of great trust and confidence? Sir, 
while I am on this part of the subject, | 
wish to advert to what fell from an hon, 
and learned gentleman, (Mr. Owen,) last 
night,—I wish to call the recollection of 
the House for a few moments to the strain 
of the 


“ 


high born Hoel’s harp.” 

That hon. and learned gentleman,—I 
am sorry I do not now see him in his 
place, told you that there was a moral in- 
capacity in the lower orders of the people 
of Ireland, to rise to those important of- 
fices to which the Catholics aspire. Sir, ! 
cannot boast with that hon. and learned 
gentleman of descent from an_ illustrious 
ancestry ; but, Sir, were he here, I should 
be glad to ask him, whether we were to 
attribute thé choice speech with which he 
favoured us last night, to the effect of su 
perior bitth, or to native intellect?! 
should be glad he would prove to me the 
mioral incapacity of any class of his Majer 
ty’s subjects to fill any situations to which 
natural talent and great acquirements may 
raisé them,—independent of the advel 
titious circumstances of high birth, and it 
lastrious progenitors. Argument thete 
éan bé none on this subject. There my 
be assertion, but however strong it isu 
Wairantable, unfounded, and contradic 
by all history. I was astonished to heat 
stich a declaration from the lips of a ma 
of thé ability, éducation and liberal pre 

8 
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fession of the hon. gentleman. Born and 
living under the happy constitution of this 
country, of which it is the characteristic 
distinction, that any man, however hum- 
ble in origin, may by the exertion of his 
talents and the display of his virtues rise 
to the highest offices of the state. Does 
the hon, and learned gentleman draw his 
cenclusion from general observation, or 
from the observation of the Irish character 
alone? If from general observation it is 
entirely false. Poets have sung and his- 
torians have recorded his refutation. If 
we turn over the annals of our own coun- 
try we see the names of Cromwell, Wol- 
sey and others of former times; men of 
the lowest extraction, bat raised to emi- 
nence by the force of their extraordinary 
talents. If we advert to recent periods, 
who that reflects on the extensive litera- 
ry acquirements of that inimitable genius 
the late professor Porson, to whom even a 
Parr could deign to concede the prize of 
scholarship, will venture to maintain that 
by birth, however obscure, a man can be 
incapacitated from reaching the heights 
of fame! How beautifully does Gray 
contradict the assertion of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, when in pondering 
over the records of the dead, he states 
the probability that opportunity alone had 
been wanting to have enabled many of the 
lowly villagers to obtain in their time mo- 
numents in the temple of fame, 

“Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 

breast, 
“The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 


“Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


Sir, it is our boast that to England the 
assertion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man will not apply.—It is my boast that to 

gland the assertion of the hon. and 
learned gentleman will not apply. To 

those who live under a free government it is 
inapplicable, unhappily thé case is the re- 
verse in despotic countries. We have seen 
a terrible example of this in our own times 
~we have seen in a neighbouring nation 
the dreadful effects of the efforts of those 
who were compelled to break their bonds, 
before they could shew their powers, and 
we have witnessed the convulsions that 
were the consequences of their original 
exclusion from a participation in the pri- 
vileges of their countrymen. But, perhaps, 
the hon. and Jearned gentleman may pro- 
test against its being considered that his 
“ertion was general; he may wish to 
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confine it to Ireland and to Irishmen. 
What, Sir, have Irishmen even of the low- 
est order no talent? Is not talent indige- 
nous to the soil of Ireland? Is not Irish 
talent proverbial? Does not talent flou- 
rish with the shamrock in every vale and 
on every mountain, in every field and 
mead of that delightful country? _Iremem- 
ber in the early discussions upon the Slave 
Trade it was said that negroes had not 
the same intellect as Europeans, and there- 
fore ought to be enslaved; but little did I 
expect to hear it asserted that Irishmen 
had not the same intellect as Britons, and 
therefore ought to be restrained. 


God’s Image disinherited of Day 

Here plunged in mines, forget a sun was made, 
Thére beings deathless as their haughty lord 
Arehammered to the galling oar for life, 

And plough the winter wave, and reap despair! 


Such is the doom which the hon. and 
learned gentleman would pronounce upon 
the lower class of the people of Ireland, 
such the seed he would compel them to 
sow, and such the harvest he would com- 
pel them to reap. Sir, in our conduct to 
the Irish Catholics, there is something 
very like insanity. We profess to be 
afraid of them. We dare not admit them 
to our fleets and armies. We cannot trust 
them as counsellors or commanders, But 
our practice is in palpable contradiction to 
our affected alarm. The ranks of that 
army now led so gloriously by an illustri- 
ous chief, who if he has yet failed in alto- 
gether securing the peninsula from the 
possession of the enemy, has failed only 
because such an achievement seems im- 
practicable. The ships of that navy 
which triumphs every where over the 
fleets of the foe, is yet from unavoidable 
causes unable to prevent the silent and 
gradual, but not less certain growth of his 
maritime strength—those ranks and those 
ships are filled with Irish Catholics. At 
the instant I am speaking is not this Great 
Britain overspread witb the Irish Catholics 
in consequence of the interchange legaliy 
effected by the proposition of these minis« 
ters themselves of the militias of the two 
countries? Are not our naval arsenals gar- 
risoned by Irish Catholics? Are not your 
prisoners of war guarded by Irish Catho- 
lics? Are not then Irish Catholics fighting 
your enemies abroad, and fulfilling at home 
the various trusts which you have so justly 
reposed in them? It cannot then be true 
that you are under any real apprehensions 
a the Catholics. On the contrary 
(35) 
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their loyalty is so tried that you dare ill 
use them, and yet confide in them. 

Sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has told us that the Irish Catholics have 
free liberty for their own mode of worship, 
which is all they ought to have. I deny 
the fact. Inythe army, the Irish Catho- 
lic soldier in Ireland may worship God ac- 
cording to the forms of his own religion, 
but the instant he transfers his services to 
Great Britain—for your defence—he tor- 
feits that privilege, and becomes ob- 
noxious to the penalties of the law. 

When the Bill for the interchange of 
the militias of the two countries, was in 
its progress through this House, and a 


clause was proposed to exempt the Irish [ 


Catholic militiaman from the operation of 
the penalties attached in this country to 
the exercise of his religion, that clause 
was resisted ; and we were told that the 
purpose would be answered by an order 
issued from the Horse Guards, to dispense 


with the observance of the law in this re- 


spect; so that the Irish Catholic soldier 
or officer in England, enjoys the exercise 
of his religion as a matter of indulgent 
regulation, revocable at pleasure, aad not 
as a matter of undoubted legal right. It 
has been said, Sir, that this question has 
been so often before debated, that nothing 
new has been advanced during the whole 
discussion. This cannot be asserted by 
those who heard the powerful speech 
made by a noble lord on the other side of 
the House (lord Binning) in support of 
the motion of my right hon. friend. Can 
it be made by those who heard the able 
refutation which proceeded from my no- 
bie friend behind me (lord Milton) of the 
arguments of the learned and right hon, 
gentleman (Dr. Duigenan) who spoke 
early in the debate? In the van of the 
anti-Catholics once more appeared that 
learned doctor. His substitute, (Sir J. 
Nicholl) seems glad to have escaped, and 
to have withdrawn his viearious back from 
the chance of a second chastisement from 
a right hon. gentlemanon the lower bench 
{Mr. Canning). The learned doctor was 
received, like a general returning to the 
head of his brigade, with the loudest ac- 
clamations of his troops. He repeated his 
old assertions. He produced his old effect. 
How gratifying did the speech of the 
fearned doctor appear to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer! How he hung upon 
his accents! How delightful, Sir, it would 
have been to the Regent to have heard 
the learned doctor speaking, and his prime 
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uttered, applauding himself too, and ex, 
ulting in his choice of a privy counsello, 
for his sovereign! But I will leave thy 
learned doctor to travel hoodwinked round 
and round the same circle of absurdity, ig 
which for so many years he has beey 
moving, and I will proceed to the mor 
pleasing task of enquiring whether, among 
the defects in point of novelty, of which 
the supporters of the Catholic cause are 
accused, is to be enumerated the speech 
of my young and hon. friend behind me 
(Mr. Vernon) whose able exertions in 
support of that cause, if equalled withia 
these walls, has rarely, indeed, been su. 
assed. His:speech has done him immon 
tal honour: if he proceeds in his parlia 
mentary career as he has begun it, he 
must soon obtain a decided preponderance 
in this House. How will the gratefal 
hearts of the people of Ireland rejoice to 
find so powerful, so animated a defender 
—in the son of the archbishop of Yorke 
in a man who must be thoroughly inform. 
ed on the subject, and who would never 
utter a sentiment of injurious tendency 
towards that establishment, over which his 
venerable father presides—under whose 
careful eye he has been educated—from 
whom his principles have been derived. 
Have there then been no novelties in this 
debate? But, Sir, there is another striking 
novelty in the debate of this night, forthe 
noble lord opposite to me (lord Castle 
reagh) has not yet spoken. That noble 
lord on one occasion declared, that he would 
never return to place unless to carry the 
question of Catholic emancipation. The 
noble lord, however, did return to place 
when he knew he could not carry the 
question of Catholic emancipation. Though 
we had the benefit of his speech for us on 
a former occasion, we were deprived of 
his vote on the plea of scruples existing 
in the royal mind. Those scruples ar 
now out of the question; and I ask the 
noble lord why he has remained sileat 
during the present discussion? I will try 
to: provoke the noble lord to speak.—The 
noble lord has said that he never would 
return to place and power, unless he could 
carry the question of the Catholic claims; 
but the noble lord has thrice accept 
place and power, with his pledge unre 
deemed ; and lastly, he has taken office 
in an administration under the guidance 
of a right hon. gentleman who has de 
clared himself inexorably hostile to thow 
claims; in one part of his speech, indeed, 
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he told us, that he spoke only his own 
sentiments, yet, before he finished, affirmed 
that he and his colleagues were unanimous 
on the question, and that the very Union 
between the two countries caused by the 
influence of the Catholics, on the convic- 
tion expressed or strongly implied of their 
approaching emancipation, would be an 
eternal barrier against conceding it. I 
ask the noble lord if he accedes to that 
statement of unanimity ? Does the noble 
lord conceive it to be consistent with his 
former declarations, to make one of an ad- 
ministration who are thus unanimous 
against a measure, the hope of which he 
formerly held out as the indispensable 
means of carrying the Union ?—Sir, the 
noble lord is well known to Ireland, and Ire- 
land is well known to him. At the period of 
the Union, when the marquis Cornwallis 
presided the government of that country, 
the noble lord was the minister for Ire- 
land; and it has been repeatedly al- 
leged, in support of the Catholic cause, 
and never denied, that the express 
condition on which the Catholics con- 
sented to the Union, (and it could not 
have been effected without their consent), 
was that their claims should be considered. 

This it was said could not be done in the 
parliament of Ireland, but it was promised 
that it should be one of the first proposi- 
tions brought forward in the united par- 
liament, after the Union should be com- 
plete. The noble lord was the man 
through whom this agreement was nego- 
ciated with the leaders of the Catholic 
body. The noble lord knew that Mr. 
Pitt was decidedly favourable to Catholic 
emancipation, and, if 1 am not misinform- 
ed, he drew up a plan for carrying this 
great object into effect. 

_After the measure of the Union was car- 
tied, however, new and unexpected ob- 
‘stacles arose ; but so conscious were Mr. 
Pitt and his noble colleague of the pledge 
which they had given to the Catholics, 
that, finding they were prevented from 
submitting the question to parliament as a 
government measure, they retired from 
‘ofice, to which they declared they never 
would return, unless they should be em- 
powered to redeem it. Now, I ask, and I 
hope to hear from the noble lord, why he 
has relinquished this condition, and why 

¢ has again leagued himself with an ad- 
ministration which, according to the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, is una- 
himous in resisting the Catholic claims? 
One part of the noble lord’s plan, (to 
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which I have before alluded,) for preserv- 
ing tranquillity in Ireland after the Union, 
was, as I understand, to provide for the 
Catholic priesthood. And now, twelve 
years after the Union has been effected, 
we are told by the colleagues of the noble 
lord, “ If you provide further for the edu- 
cation and maintenance of the,Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, you, in fact, transfer 
the establishment of the Protestant Church 
to the Catholics.” Sir, may 1 be per- 
mitted to call to the recollection of the 
House, the period at which the honourable 
pledges, which I have mentioned, were 
originally plighted to the Catholics of 
Ireland? It was in the year 1798, when 
a rebellion existed in that country. The 
noble lord has repeatedly assured us, in 
this House, that that rebellion was not a 
Catholic rebellion. The learned Doctor, 
one of the noble lord’s associates, in op- 
posing my right hon. friend’s motion, as- 
sures us, on the contrary, not only that 
that rebellion was a Catholic rebellion, 
but that every other rebellion that ever 
took place in Ireland has been a Catholic 
rebellion. Leaving these high authorities 
to reconcile this mutual contradiction as 
they can, I may be permitted to hope, 
that the learned Doctor will allow, that 
Ireland is not exclusively the portion of 
the empire in which rebellions have oc- 
curred ; and, at least, the rebellion of 
Scotland, in 1745, was not a rebellion of 
Irish Catholics, nor was it aided by them. 
They took no advantage of the perilous 
state of the country. 

Sir, the noble lord has told us hereto- 
fore, that he saw the different cabals of 
Ireland in a flame, without knowing who 
might be the victims; and that he was 
persuaded the Union was the enly mea- 
sure to put an end to the mischief. He 
bought the parliament of Ireland with the 
spoils of the people of Ireland, their re- 
presentation was merged in this House ; 
but-the noble lord says, he gave no spe- 
cific promise to the Catholics, further than 
that their claims would have a fairer op- 
portunity of being considered in the Bri- 
tish parliament if they supported him in 
carrying the Union. Why, Sir, if the 
proposition had been understood by the 
Catholics in this limited sense, is it pro- 
bable they would have lent their influence 
to carry a measure which annihilated for 
ever the independence of their country, 
merely for the chance of having their 
claims considered, without any pledge 
that their grievances should be removed? 
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Whatever it might be, the pledge given to 
the Catholics was so strong as to raise in 
them the greatest hopes—hopes in which 
they now find themselves so cruelly dis- 
appointed. I hope, Sir, we shall hear 
from the noble lord some explanation of 
this paradox., I know there are men in 

this country who stand pledged to the 
support of the Catholic claims (though 
certainly not on the same grounds as the 
noble lord) who, if they possessed the 
same facility as the noble lord in aban- 
doning their principles and their promises, 
might have commanded office and power. 
Their refusal has raised them justly high 
in the estimation and confidence of their 
country ; and when we consider the criti- 
cal situation of this empire, both abroad 
and at home, we have every reason to 
- lament, that the direction of our affairs is 
not reposed in the hands of men favoura- 
ble to the adoption of a measure, on the 
success of which, in my firm conviction, 
depends our security, if not our existence. 
As to the Catholics, 1 hope and believe 
they will persevere in the dutiful and loyal 
conduct which they have hitherto ob- 
served ; trusting to the ultimate justice 
and liberality of parliament for that redress 
of their grievances which it is still to be 
hoped is at no very great distance. They 
see that the sentiments of their liberal 
Protestant countrymen are decidedly with 
them. They see that the more their 
claims are discussed in this House, the 
more their cause gains ground with every 
enlightened and unprejudiced man within 
and without these walls; and they will 
excuse me, if I suggest to them the wis- 
dom and policy of not suffering their zea- 
lous but imprudent friends to cast in their 
way impediments not essential to their 
religious tenets. 

Among the numerous Petitions on your 
table, Sir, the only ones against the Ca- 
tholic Claims, are those of the two Uni- 
versities, and that of the Protestant corpo- 
ration of Dublin. With respect to the 
first, I must beg pardon, for declaring 
that in my opinion, they appear on the 
face of them, to have been obtained only 
by the manceuvres of a small faction, 
trying to. gain ministerial favour. As to 
the Petition from Cambridge, the meeting 
from which it proceeded was not conven- 
ed until late on the Saturday. The Sun- 
day was employed in a clandestine canvas 
for votes, and the Petition was carried on 
the Monday, by a majority of only five 
votes. Sir, there is a passage in this Peti- 
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tion bears internal evidence of the haste 
with which the whole was drawn. | The 
Catholics may console themselves in the 
disgrace reflected upon their opponents 
by the nonsense they have uttered, [f 
there be any member of the learned body 
who signed the Petition, who can interpret 
the passage 1 shall quote, he will deserve 
the distinction of a new professor’s chair, 
The passage is as follows: “ And that 
“ the power of the Pope, though for vari. 
“ous reasons lessened in the public opi. 
“‘nion, is notwithstanding now more 
dangerous to us than ever, being itself 
“ brought under the controul of a foreign, 
“and our most inveterate enemy; and 
“that the petitioners as members of a 
« Protestant University are confirmed in 
‘«‘ their apprehensions of a foreign influ. 
“ence, from the tendency which it is re. 
* ported appears among some of the Ro 
“man Catholic petitioners for the Billto 
“wards affecting the King’s supremacy 
“in the Church.” 

Now let any man alive—lct all the 
Cantabrigians inthis House come forward; 
and, if they can, expiain these words to ; 
those to whom they are addressed: and 
yet those few members who convoked the 
meeting and framed the Petition, are 
pleased to call it the Petition of that 
learned University.—The Petition from 
the University of Oxford stands in some: 
what a similar predicament. For of the 
thousand members belonging to that Uni- 
versity, not more than one hundred at 
tended the meeting at which the Petr 
tion was proposed; and in the minority 
upon the division respecting it, were the 
vice chancellor, the two proctors, and 
several heads of houses.—I am sorry, Sir, 
to detain the House, but I feel it necessary 
to trespass upon them with a very few 
more observations. The right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a 
sured us, that the Protestant mind of Eng- 
land is decidedly hostile to the Cathole 
Claims. I should be glad to know where 
he discovered that fact? The right ho 
nourable gentleman resides and has long 
resided in the metropolis. He is well 
acquainted with London and Westminster, 
He is not without partizans or influence 
in either. And yet the Protestant corp 
ration of London have voted an addressio 
the Prince Regent, not only in favour a 
the Catholic Claims, but praying for the 
removal of that. right honourable. gentle- 
man and his colleagues from office, pri 
cipally on account of their resistance " 
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those claims. I ask from what Protestant 
corporation or community in Great Bri- 
tain (except those which I have already 
mentioned) has there been a single ad- 
dress. or petition against the Catholics, 
although petitions have poured in from 
every quarter, and now load the table of 
the House against sume of the favourite 
measures of the right honourable gentle- 
man; and although the approach of this 
discussion. was (to use words which have 
frequently been quoted) “ as notorious as 
the sun at noon day.” But, it is said 
“the corporation of Dublin has petitioned 
against the Catholic Claims.” I have in 
my hand an account which I am assured 
is correct, of the proceedings of that cor- 
poration on the very day when the Peti- 
tion was signed. It was theday appoint- 
ed for the election of sherifis for the 
coming year; and I find that among 
the loyal and orderly Protestant cor- 
poration, a test was proposed, by a Mr. 
Giffard, to be put to the candidates for 
the shrievalty. ‘This test was, whether they 
would support the Protestant establish- 
ment by firmly resisting the admission of 
Catholics to the freedom of the corporation 
of Dublin, even though the legislature 
should relax the severity of the existing 
laws. 1 find a Mr. Warner, one of the 
candidates for the office of sheriff, weak 
enough to accept this test, and to promise 
to resist the admission of Catholics into 
the corporation, even to refuse swearing 
them in, contrary to the provisions of any 
law which may hereafter be enacted. 
Mr. Warner is returned. The circum- 
stance is passed over by the worshipful 
board of aldermen. It occurs within the 
cognizance of his Majesty’s government, 
close to the residence of the viceroy ; 
yet, neither the right hon, Secretary: for 
Ireland, nor the King’s Attorney General, 
nor tne Chief Justice of the court of King’s 
bench, feel it necessary to take any notice 
oi such a proceeding in that Protestant 
corporation, always boasting of its loyalty 
and its attachment to the laws. Nor is 
the declaration of a predetermination to 
resist the law deemed any disqualification 
ofa man for the office of sheriff, whose 
duty it is, (upon oath) to support the law, 
and among whose functions be it observed 
is the very important one of selecting the 
jutors who are to sit in judgment upon the 
lwes and properties of his Catholic fellow 


} citizens, But, Sir, had a similar proceed- 


ing occurred in a Catholic assembly, the 
case would have been quite altered. We 
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should then have had the alarm sounded 
from every quarter. What is the next 
step taken by this loyal and liberal Pro- 
testant corporation? A gallant officer, 
and an Irishman,—a major O’Donoghoe, 
who had been fighting the battles of his 
country on the peninsula,,and who had 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
defence of Tarifa, where colonel Skerret 
commanded, under whom the gallant 
mejor was second in command, returns to 
his country covered ‘with honourable 
wounds. An achievement of such inpor- 
tance in the estimation of ministers, and 
the country at the time, that the loss of 
Valencia sunk in oblivion before it. In 
this assembly it was proposed to compli- 
ment their brave countryman with a vote 
of thanks and the freedom of the corpora- 
tion, accompanied with the present of a 
sword. But just as the vote is about to 
pass with acclamation, a question is put by 
Mr. Giffard, “‘ whether major O’Donoghoe 
was a Protestant ?”? Not whether he had 
fought bravely —Not whether he had 
bled in the cause of his country—but 
what were his religious tenets! « Don’t 
tell me of his gallantry,” exclaims this 
Mr. Giffard, “ I was born a Protestant; I 
had a Protestant nurse, I sucked Protestant. 
ism in with the first breath I drew, I was 
brought up in the Protestant faith, these 
principles I have always professed—the 
principles of the thirty nine articles—the 
principles of Luther, Cranmer and Locke, 
nay, of the immortal Shakespeare.” Sir, 
Mr. Plymley himself could not have pour- 
trayed the character of Mr. Giffard, and in 
him have personified the whole class of 
which he is the representative, in terms 
more satirically Judicrous than those in 
which this gentleman has pourtrayed him- 
self. 1 have often thought that all the 
traits of character given by the immortal 
genius whose name Mr. Giffard has so 
woefully prostituted were simple tran- 
scripts of what the poet had seen or heard, 
not invented or even exaggerated. - Mr. 
Giffard has confirmed me in those notions. 
Had any inattentive observer of nature 
read such a scene inaplay of Shakespeare, 
he would have said the poet was extravas 
vagant. Here you have Mr. Giffard him- 
self, It is beyond the power of human 
ingenuity tomake any representation more 
extravagant than the original. But mark 
the proceedings of the court! Thanks 
were voted to major O’ Donoghoe, “ thanks 
enough you may have,” says Mr. Giffard, 
“ but bare thanks—no Protestant honours 
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for Catholic wounds.’”’? The sword was also 
voted. “ Return with it,” says Mr. Gif- 
fard “to your regiment, wield it against 
the foes of your country, gain new victo- 
ries and shed .fresh blood in our cause, 
but never indulge the hope, whatever mi- 
litary glory you may acquire, to have the 
honour of your freedom in our Protestant 
corporation.”” The freedom of the corpo- 
ration was actually refused-to this gallant 
soldier. And this, Sir, is the enlightened 
Protestant corporation of Dublin, to whose 
single Petition against the just claims of 
four millions of the gallant and loyal peo- 
ple of Ireland you are required to pay 
more deference than. to all the other 
Petitions of the people of Ireland, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic. It may be 
said, that the Irish government hati no- 
thing to do with the proceedings which I 
have described. But do not ministers know 
that this Mr. Giffard is the bosom friend 
of the learned and right honourable Doc- 
tor—that he is connected with the Irish 
government? Have they set their faces 
against such proceedings? If not, is it not 
fair to conclude that they approve and 
adopt them? It is objected to us, that if 
these concessions shall be granted to the 
Catholics, all the disabilities under which 
the Protestant Dissenters Jabour must be 
repealed ! God forbid they should not !! 
I have had the honour of presenting nu- 
merous Petitions to this House, signed by 
thousands of respectable and enlightened 
men of all denominations of Christians, 
praying for full liberty of conscience. I 
earnestly hope their prayer will be grant- 
ed; and that each making common cause 
.wita the other in this truly glorious 
struggle, it will be successful to the de- 
struction of all the shackles which have 
been forged, and all the temptations to 
act in contradiction to the dictates of con- 
science which have been thereby created, 
to controul or to warp the mind of man 
in the performance of his most sacred du- 
ties. Sir, notwithstanding the miserable 
efforts of rancour and intolerance, I would 
say to the Irish Catholics, “ Persevere in 
your moderate and dutiful Petitions to par- 
liament ; do not despair of the ultimate 
success of your cause. Have confidence 
in those who have always stood by you. 
See, there is no defection. See, all the ho- 
nours which the crown can bestow are 
refused for your sake. See, your friends 
and supporters are bereft of power, be- 
cause they are yourfriends and supporters. 
See, the decorations of honour lie unac- 
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cepted in the sovereign’s closet, pledges 
of fidelity towards you, symbols of | 
admonition to him—all serene and glo- 
rious within, see Moira’s breast without 
a star, ‘ Eo magis ornatus quia non or 
natus.”. See the encreasing spirit of libe. 
rality towards -you among religionists of 
all descriptions, among churchmen, among 
dissenters. Visit not upon the universities 
the sins of the intriguing few of their 
bodies. Read the Cambridge Petition, 
See. the haste with which it was drawn, in 
the nonsense it contains. Hear the story 
of Oxford, and judge if her Petition speaks 
the voice of all her sons. Look in this 
House to the unshackled strength of the 
right hon. member for Hastings (Mr, 
,Canning) exerted in your behalf ; lookat 
the brilliant efforts of the noble member for 
Callington, (lord Binning) of the son of one 
of the highest dignitaries of our church, 
of the nobte member for Yorkshire, (lord 
Milton) all exerted in your behalf; see 
by whom such men are opposed ; see the 
balance in the hands of the crown, con- 
fide in your father and your friend,—be 
patient—be firm—be moderate—and your 
cause is gained.” 


Lord Castlereagh,—Sir, I would not wil- 
lingly trouble the House with any obser- 
vations of mine on this question, nor should 
I have opened my lips to night, if the cir. 
cumstances of my private life in Ireland, 
had not become matter of observation 
touching this subject, on the part of the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, 

With respect to the vote I shall give 
to night, my right hon. friend (Mr. Per 
ceval) has truly stated, that the cabinet 
are unanimous in their opinion, that the 
question of concession to the Catholics 
could not now be conveniently agitated, 
nor any enquiry gone into upon the sub- 
ject of the legal disabilities of his Majesty's 
Catholic subjects in Ireland, with the hope 
of coming to any ultimate and satisfactory 
arrangement. 

I apprehend I may save a great deal of 
the time of the House; for, the reasons 
upon which my vote was founded agains 
the proposition made in the early partd 
the session, apply, with very slight shade 
of difference indeed, to that which is now 
under consideration. ' 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last hi 
stated, that my right hon. friend is the only 
bar between the Roman Catholics and the 
concession of their claims. I deny tht 





fact. ‘Sir, the greatest obstacle, and th 
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greatest bar, to the attainment of their 
wishes, has been their own injudicious 
mode of prosecuting their claims—and 
the injudicious manner they are sup- 
ported by their advocates; and I do 
protest in the face of the country, and 
the face of the House, against that injudi- 
cious and dangerous mode of throwing a 
sort of blame on the government of the 
country, which gentlemen on the other side 
have adopted. I do also protest against 
that unconstitutional theme of blame, so 
industriously cast upon the illustrious per- 
son now exercising the sovereign power of 
the state, upon the supposition that pledges 
and hopes. were given to the Catholics at the 
period when that illustrious individual was 
a private but disencumbered person. All 
I can say is, that if such hopes and expec- 
tations were raised in Ireland, it was 
owing to the rash indiscretion and impro- 
per conduct of those, through whom 
such communications were made, and 
which now forms one of the insuperable 
bars to the concession of Catholic demands. 
But I have no hesitation in saying, that 
looking at the present state of the country, 
of Ireland and Great Britain—looking at 
the principles that the Catholics urge in 
favour of their. own objects—considering 
that they have thought it expedient to put 
their claims upon no other footing, than 
that which their experience should have 
taught them, would. not be acceded to; 
namely, a reluctance to give those securi- 
ties they are called upon to give against 
the danger of concession ; I do say, that 
although the crown is entitled to adopt its 
own sentiments, yet as far as I can exercise 
an opinion, I think that his Royal High- 
hess would have exercised a most unsound 
discretion if he had authorised any of his 
ministers to accede to the wishes of the 
Catholics upon the ground they have been 
urged. I think he would have risked the 
public tranquillity of the empire, ata period 
when the exertions of the empire are most 
hecessary to enable it to struggle with the 
difficulties which surround it. I do not 
believe a government even so authorised 
could have carried this question under the 
Impressions that have been made upon the 
public mind by the imprudent. conduct of 
the Catholics themselves ; and I say that 
the agitation of this question now would 
have risked, more’than any other step, the 
interests of the Catholics themselves ; for, 

never can believe that the Catholics can 
derive any advantage from these conces- 
sions, unless they unite with them, by their 
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own conduct, the affection and interest of the 
people of England, which they know they 
cannot do, unless they come into the consti- 
tution upon other princip!es of religion, than 
those upon which their claims were here- 
tofore supported :—and in that view of the 
subject I do again say, it is as little for their 
interest, as for the interest ofthe Protestants 
of Great Britain, that their claims upon par-~ 
liament should now beagitated. I do there- 
fore apprehend that the attempt to carry 
the question by this mode of proceeding, 
and that too at a period, and under circum- 
stances so embarrassing to the government 
of the country, comes under that class of 
conduct, which no person of sense in the 
country can contemplate without sensations 
of surprise and regret. And I do think it 
is as injurious to the character and feelings 
as it is unconstitutional, in respect of the 
dignity and rank of the illustrious indivi- 
dual alluded to, to bring forward this al- 
Jegation in such amanner, that it cannot be 
met and refuted, and at a time, and ina 
situation when that illustrious personage 
cannot have any opportunity of stating 
the circumstances under which those opi- 
nions imputed to him were formed and 
delivered. 

Now Sir, with respect to the question 
immediately before the House, I do not 
think it is a fair mode of bringing forward 
the Catholic claims; and I perfectly agree 
with my right hon. friend, that it is call- 
ing upon the House to give a blind vote— 
to deceive the Catholics and to commit 
themselves. 

The hon. gentleman says, that the rules 
of the House prescribe that no question of 
this important nature shall be enquired 
into, but in a Committee of the whole 
House. It is very true that no measure of 
this importance can be otherwise dealt 
with; but I say, the House is not to go 
into a committee without knowing before 
hand to what its enquiries are to be di- 
rected. Ina question of this magnitude, 
which involves the most vital principles of 
the constitution, it is fit that we should not 
be left in the dark with respect to gentle- 
men’s intentions. We are called upon to 
go into a committee, not to consider of 
any measure propounded to us, but to go 
into a committee to enquire and examine 
into—what? Nothing that I can yet un- 
derstand as a subject fit for the enquiry of 
acommittee of the whole House. What 
is the question? That the House should 
go into a committee to take into conside- 


ration the penal laws of Ireland, as they 
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affect the Roman Catholics, Now I say, 
that in a committee of the whole House, 
the right hon. gentleman, if he expects to 
receive any information which he cannot 
get without going into a committee, he 
must have deceived himself very much in 
his views of this subject, and on the argu- 
ments by which he could hope to induce 
the House to enter into the consideration 
of those measures, in respect,of which his 
own and other gentlemen’s feelings seem 
to have been so painfully excited. Sup- 
pose the argument of the hon. gentleman 
over the way (Mr. Whitbread) was true, 
still I apprehend it does not strictly apply 
to this case. Suppose a Bill was now be- 
fore parliament, the principles of which 
were to be examined in a committee, and 
though the disclosure of the minute cir- 
cumstances under which it was presented 
may be made, in that stage of its passage 
through the House, still the House would 
not entertain the motion for leave to bring 
in the Bill, unless sufficient grounds and 
the general outline of the amending mea- 
sure were stated. I call upon the House 
therefore to avoid the absurdity into which 
a concurrence in this motion would inevi- 
tably lead them; and I charge the authors 
of this measure with a design to entrap 
the House into a step which must lead to 
confusion and terminate in the disappoint- 
ment of all parties; and I do maintain 
that all those persons who vote for this 
question, do give a blind vote to a compre- 
hensive and most important measure, under 
an implied engagement to support this 
question throughout, upon no fair or sound 
view of it. ‘This is certainly a very con- 
venient mode of collecting all the strength 
and favour of the House, in behalf of the 
Catholics, by agreeing in one vote :—but, 
after this fair caution, I trust the House 
will avoid the consequences that will fol- 
low, if they are led to yo into a com- 
mittee. 

Now, I apprehend, the ground upon 
which persons who hold the same opinion 
that I hold, rest, is this, that it is impos- 
sible, under the consideration of the pre- 
sent temper of this country, and still more 
with a view to the disposition of the Ca- 
tholics themselves, to entertain this ques- 
tion with any hopes of final conciliation 
between both parties. Because, I lament 
to say, that those dispositions which exist- 
ed in the Catholic mind in the year 1800, 
are not to be found at the present moment. 
I-was a friend to this measure at that 
time, because I was satisfied that the Ca- 


‘pletely different views. 





tholics were disposed to take up that meq 
sure upon liberal grounds, and to conten 
themselves with closing with the gover. 
ment, upon principles not inimical to the 
Church or State. If the Catholics haye | 
withdrawn their pledges upon that subject; 
I would be glad to know upon what prig. 
ciple of fair reasoning (I would even ap 
peal to themselves) do they accuse us of 
neglect and indifference to their claims, 
when they come to parliament under com 
pletely different circumstances, and com 
Because that 
makes the whole difference in the conside 
ration of their claims; for the whole ques 
tion is, whether it is advisable, safe, o 
expedient to make these concessions. | 
lament this circumstance deeply, because 
it is calculated to produce an impression 
on the minds of the Catholics that may be 
permanently disadvantageous to their 
claims, after the Catholics are awakened 
from their own delusion. It is one of the 
circumstances I never ceased to Jament, 
that it was brought forward at the period 
of the Union only to lead to disappoint 
ment on both sides. If it could have been 
then satisfactorily effected, it would hare 
been a most desirable object. Certainly 
at that time there was a temper on both 
sides of the question which gave great fa | 
cilities to its execution, but which facilities 
have been defeated since by unfortunate 
circumstances on both sides. 

Really I cannot understand upon what 
principles the Catholics (even for their 
own Credit) do come to parliament again, 
Will it be stated that they have consciet 


‘tious scruples against adopting that which 


all Catholic governments, in all Catholic 
countries, have adopted, upon the princi 
ple of self security? Will they refuse 
do that which, if they were subjects of a 
Catholic state, they would be compelled 
by law to do, before they could be admit 
ted to the privileges of citizens? Is it aot 
a notorious circumstance that the Catho- 
lics of Ireland allow themselves to be 
blind to their own interest? Is it not 
very well known, that they refuse to admit 
their consciences to an arrangement which 
other Catholic countries have adopted? It 
is material, therefore, in the view the 
House takes of this question, to considet 
that the Catholics are now calling for the 
accomplishment of their views, to all a 
pearance, unconditionally. They are call 
ing upon the legislature to be admi 

within its walls, without restraint. © Thef 


ate calling upon us to admit them witha 
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the pale of the constitution, while, at the 
same time, they are refusing to give us 
those securities which are necessary to the 
existence of our establishment in Church 
and State. : 

Now there is a very broad distinction 
between the Protestant and the Catholic 
Church. The Protestant Church is a par- 
liament Church. Every branch of the 
established Church of this country is regu- 
lated by law. Its discipline, its govern- 
ment in every part of it, is regulated b 
parliament. Now what do the Catholics 
require of you? They call upon you to 
allow them to become members of the le- 
gislature, and to legislate in the concerns, 
and in the ecclesiastical government of the 
Church of this country : They, as Roman 
Catholics, require of you to be the arbiters 
and legislators in matters relating to the 
Protestant religion, a religion, to which 
they are professedly, by their own tenets, 
hostile. Do you think then that after 
having admitted the Catholic laity to the 
legislature, that the Catholic clergy will 
remain perfectly quiescent and inactive? 
Do you think that influence which is now 
sowidely diffused amongst their flocks, will 
suddenly cease, at a moment when that in- 
fluence may be exerted with the greatest 
effect in furthering their own ambitious 


views? This is not putting the case by 
any means in an extravagant point of 
view; and yet these persons refuse to give 
you any security, or even to condescend 
to mention to you upon what terms they 
will receive so equal a participation in the 


benefits of the constitution. There is no 
responsive feeling on the part of the Ca- 
tholics on this subject : and, did they wish 
that their reconciliation should be found- 
ed upon a permanent unchangeable and 
fixed basis, they would find no hesitation 
in adopting a regulation which at the same 
| time that it did not connect them with the 
crown of these realms, would not separate 
them from it. That is the sole object 
which those who.at present oppose Catho- 
lic claims aim at, and that is the true and 
the only principle of objection they urge 
against their claims. 

Sir, no sentiment that I ever entertained 
upon this subject, no opinion that Mr. Pitt 
entertained upon the subject, and no 
grounds upon which I have ever opposed 
the Catholic claims can justify any man in 
imputing to me that I am inconsistent, in 
refusing to the Catholics those claims 
Upon the principles on which they now 


demand them. Itis m conscientious opi- 
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nion that concession to the Catholics would 
be.a measure of great advantage to the 
empire, if it can be connected with proper 
securities to the established Church; and if 
guarded with that degree of restriction 
that may meet with concurrence on the 
part of the Protestants, so as to render 
conciliation and harmony amongst. all par- 
ties a primary object. My opinion never 
went the length of.stating that thismeasure | 
should be forced by parliament on the em- 
pire; and I know that Mr. Pitt’s opinion 
was, that it never should be ‘slg upon 
the country ; but considering it as an ad- 
visable and advantageous measure under 
proper regulations, he did profess himself 
ready and willing to give it his support. 
Under these circumstances, without de- 
taining the House at any greater length, 
I think I am not chargeable with any in- 
consistency in giving the vote I give this 
night against the agitation of this question 5 
and I have no hesitation in asserting that I 
give the same vote that I have always 
given on the Catholic question upon the 
same principle. 

These are the sentiments I have always 
stated, whether in or out of parliament, 
upon this important subject: and I wish 
that the hon. gentlemen on the other side 
of the House could justly lay claim to the 
same consistency on all occasions, in their 
votes, and it is not too much to say that 
on occasions of thiskind, gentlemen’s own 
convénience is consulted in preference to 
that of the welfare and happiness of the 
country: I repeat again, Sir, that I shall 
vote against this motion. 


Right Hon. George Ponsonby. Sir; I 
do not mean to detain the House long, but 
in consequence of something which fell 
from the noble lord, it is necessary I should 
for a few moments request your indul- 

ence, 

The noble lord has said that it has been 
most unfairly and unconstitutionally urged 
in support of this question, that promises 
were held out to the Roman Catholics on 
the authority of a person of the highest 
consideration in this country, at a former 
period, and that the promulgation of such 
promises to the Catholics of Ireland was 
owing to the rash indiscretion and impro- 
per conduct of those to whom such a fa- 
vourable disposition was communicated. 
How does he know? Was he consulted? 
Was any communication made to him? 
I tell the noble lord that assertion is 
false. I tell him and the House that the 

(3 T) 
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communication was made in obedience to 
commands from that high quarter to those 
who made it.—I say this in the face of 
England. I tell the noble lord again that 
wherever he has received his information 
it is without truth. The noble lord was 
unconsulted and unacquainted with the 
facts. 

I say that the noble duke lately at the 
head of the Irish government, as well as 
myself, did receive commands—not mere- 
ly permission—but the actual commands 
from the illustrious personage alluded to, to 
make the communication, that such were 
the intentions of that great personage in 
respect to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and that he would never forsake their in- 
terests. 

I do not presune to aecuse that great 
personage of any inconsistency or impro- 
priety if he chuses to change his opinion 
or make choice of his ministers as he has 
done. But I never will sit silent and hear 
uncontradicted the assertion, that it was 
owing to the indiscretion of those who 
made that communication that it was made 
to the Catholics. 

I have spoken so often upon this subject, 
and my sentiments upon it. are so well 
known, that I feel it quite unnecessary at 
this late hour, to trouble the House with 
repeating them: but I was most anxious 
to correct the mis-statement of the noble 
lord, and set the opinion of the House 
right upon the point. 

He has told the House it was settled at 
the time of the Union tbat nothing further 
was ever to be granted to the Catholics 
but upon certain conditions, to be com- 
plied with on their parts, and that his vote 
on this subject has always been guided by 
this consideration. And yet the noble 
lord, with all his friendship for the Catho- 
lics, will not vouchsafe to communicate to 
the House any one of the conditions upon 
which he would agree to concede their 
claims. 

The noble lord says, the people of 
England are not prepared to make up 
their minds to those concessions. I ask, 
then, were they prepared twelve years 
ago; when those concessions were pro- 
posed as the very ground and condition of 
conciliating the support of the Catholics 
to carry the Union? 

The noble lord says, the general sense 
of the Protestants of Ireland is not favour- 
able to the measure. Does the noble lord 
think, then, that they were more favour- 
able to it at the Union, when he proposed 
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it to the Catholics as part of the compact 
on which he was to carry that measure; 
or will he assert that there ever was an 
period at which the Protestants of Ireland 
were so favourable to it as they are at this 
moment. Sir, I promised the House 
that I should not trespass long on their at. 
tention, and I will keep my promise, 


Lord Castlereagh. Sir, I deny that what 
I said, was, that those who made the com. 
munication in Ireland acted unconstity. 
tionally; I said, they might have acted 
hastily and indiscreetly, and without any 
authority; mot that they actually had 
done so. But I do hold, that it is uncon 
stitutional to make allusions to the conduct 
or opinions of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, previous to his accession to the 
sovereign power of this country, with a 
view to call in question any conduct he 
might think fit to adopt, after his virtual 
accession to the throne. I stand by this 


principle, and I shall abide by it; and 
now I trust the right hon. gentleman will 
feel the necessity of some explanation on 


pleased 


the manner in which he Kas been 
to use the word ¢ false.’ 


Mr. Ponsonby. The noble lord seems to 
me, with great submission, to have altered 
very much in his explanation what he said 
at first.—(A cry of No, no.) 


The Speaker then said, that the words of 
the right hon. gentleman certainly called 
for explaration. 


Mr. Ponsonby. 1 use the word false in 
its parliamentary sense, not offensively a 
to the noble lord’s personal veracity. But 
however I will now repeat what I said be 
fore, that the assertion of rash indiscretion, 
and improper conduct in those who made 
the communication to the Catholics, is u» 
true, come it from what quarter it may. 


Lord Castlereagh. 1 am satisfied with 
the explanation of the right hon. gentle 
man, that the words he used were not pet 
sonally applied to me, otherwise than int 
parliamentary way. 


Mr. Canning. Mr. Speaker ; after the 
interruption that has been given to the 
course of this debate, and still more aftet 
the extraordinary misrepresentations which 
we have heard of the nature of the motion 
before us, I feel it necessary to recall the 
attention of the House to the real: terms 
the question in your hand: and with that 
view, Sir, I beg that you will be # 
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od as to take the trouble of reading it to 
the House. (Here the question was read.) 
I did flatter myself, Sir, that I had retained 
a pretty accurate impression on my mind 
of the proposition originally moved by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan); and 
I find, I was not mistaken. But with that 
impression, I confess I have been at some 
loss to understand many of the arguments 
that have been recently advanced in op 
sition to the motion: and I was therefore 
desirous to refresh the recollection of the 
House, as well as my own, before I should 
venture to animadvert upon those argu- 
ments, as I shall have occasion to do in 
stating the grounds of my vote this night. 

The motion, as the House will now per- 
ceive, is not one which calls upon them, as 
it has been represented to do, for unlimited 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. It is 
not one that would commit us to any 
concessions at all; or which recommends 
any course of proceeding, inconsistent with 
the obtaining from those in whose favour 
we may be disposed to make any con- 
cessions, whatever pledges or securities 
we may think proper to exact in return 
for them. 

It rests upon much higher principles ; 
it is to be argued on much wider and more 
general grounds, than those who have re- 
cently taken part against it in this debate, 
seem to apprehend. 

The question which it proposes is nei- 
ther more nor less than whether, in‘a state 
of this country unexampled in point of dif- 
ficulty and danger,—(difficulty and dan- 
ger, however, which I desire always to be 
understood as professing my entire and 
conscientious conviction that the country 
has ample means and resources for meet- 
ing and overcoming,)—whether, in a state 
of the world, which is not only without 
example in any former period,—but for 
which all former periods present rather 
contrasts than comparisons; whether when 
all regions of the earth have undergone 
changes, the most fundamental both in 
their internal government, and in their 
external policy and relations ; when that 
spiritual authority which was formerly 
the controul and terror of Christendom,— 
the controul of the Catholic and the terror 
of the Protestant powers,—has fallen into 
abeyance, if not extinction; and when 
every state, whether Catholic or Protestant, 

‘need of all its force and population to 
fesist the overwhelming ambition of 
France : whether, in this state of things, 
with a great portion of our population still 


labouring under laws which were made in 
other times, and against other dangers, and 
the removal of which might unite with 
firmer concord al! classes of the commu- 
nity ; whether we will, I say, under all these 
circumstances, consent to take into our con- 
sideration the state of those laws, and to 
enquire into the possibility of extending 
the full benefits of the constitution to a 
complaining, but a brave and loyal portion 
of our peepie. 

Such being the nature of the question 
of this night, 1 own I was not a little 
surprized at the statement of the noble 
lord (lord Castlereagh) who spoke last 
but one, that the present question was pre-" 
cisely the same as that whieh had been 
already decided by the House in the early 
part of the present session. The question 
decided on the occasion to which the 
noble lord refers was this; whether the 
House of Commons should entertain a mo- 
tion for considering the state of Ireland, 
founded upon the then recent transactions 
between the Irish government and the 
Catholics ; a motion which embraced, to be 
sure, by natural inference and implication, 
the state of the Catholics themselves; but 
the main and practical. object of which 
was to censure the conduct of the Irish.go- 
vernment. I appeal to the recollection of 
those who witnessed that debate, and to the 
speeches of all who spoke in it, but with 
still more confidence I refer to what were, 
and were stated by me to be, the grounds 
of my own vote on that occasion, for the 
correctness of this statement: I gave 
my vote against that motion, not merely 
because it could not, according to my 
apprehension, be attended with any be- 
nefit to the Catholics at the time and 
wnder the circumstances in which it was 
brought forward; but distinctly because 
; it involved a condemnation of the conduct 
of the government of Ireland in respect to 
the transaction under review, which I 
thought entirely unjust.—-With what pres 
tence of reason can we be told that the 
great question of to night is specifi- 
cally the same question, or one only differ- 
ing a little in its form ?—But even if the 
former question had been disembarrassed, 
(which it was not,) of any thing relating 
to the conduct of the Irish government, it 
could not be divested of that which con- 
cerned the conduct of the Catholics them- 
selves. They were accused of having 
acted in defiance of the law: and the 
question whether they had done so or not 
was at that moment ina train of judicial 
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investigation. Upon this ground many 
votes were given on that night: and upon 
this ground, if Iam not much mistaken, 
the noble lord himself mainly and justly 
insisted. 

But was there no other still more mark- 
ed discrimination, in the circumstances 
of the time, at which the former motion 
was brought forward ?—The administra- 
tion was not then formed. Hopes 
(from what causes arising it is not for 
me to say, because I know nothing of 
them ; but) hopes were certainly cherished 
as well among the Catholics themselves, as 
among those who wish the Catholic ques- 
tion settled for the general harmony and 
tranquillity of the empire, that in the new 
administration, however composed, there 
would be a disposition fairly to consider 
that question, and to see at least if it 
might not be safely setat rest. While these 
hopes prevailed, I among others who 
thought that the question could be most 
safely discussed, and would be best settled, 
if brought forward by the recommendation 
of the crown, felt an invincible repug- 
nance to precipitating the agitation of it. 
I am still of opinion, that it would be 
for the happiness of the empire and for 
the security of the government, that 
such should be the course of the proceed- 
ing. And if the government had avowed 
their determination to entertain the con- 
sideration of this question, and hereafter 
themselves to recommend it to the con- 
sideration of parliament, most willingly 
would I vote with them this night against 
going inte a committee, in which I rea- 
dily admit that we cannot expect to be 
able to examine the subject with the same 
advantage as if the executive government 
had previously prepared and adjusted its 
details. 

But what hope is there now of any such 
conduct on the part of the administration, 
framed, as it is, on the basis of resistance 
to all consideration of this. question? 
None.—We have therefore no resource 
but to consider it in this House. 

But what, (says my right hon. friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) is to be 
the object of that committee?—what the 
matter of their deliberations? What? 
why the state of the laws, inflicting 
penalties or civil incapacities on his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. Why, 
Sir, if any member of this House were to 


stand up and tell you of any great distress ' 
or complaint prevailing in any branch of | 


the manufactures of the country: if it 
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were merely stated to you that there exig, 
ed various clashing and contradictory 
provisions in the laws of England and Ir. 
land, upon subjects much less vital anj 
important than those which are involved 
in the present question; would not the 
appointment of a committee to - inquire 
into these allegations be a natural an 
harmless suggestion? If it were merely 
stated, that there was one law which jp. 
flicted penalties upon the Irish soldie 
when serving in this country, while by 
another the interchange of Irish and 
English regiments between England and 
Ireland is encouraged; would it be 
thought unreasonable to propose a com 
mittee to revise a system so apparently in. 
congruous and inequitable ? 

Iwill not at the present moment set about 
proving, that the laws respecting the Ca 
tholics are not exactly in the state the most 
consonant to justice and sound policy: | 
will only say that it must be by a miracle 
if they are so; if laws enacted on the spur 
of so many different occasions,—in the 
heat of civil violence,—on the suppression 
of bloody rebellions,—laws dictated some- 
times by fear, and sometimes by resent 
ment (neither of them very wise and pro 
vident and temperate principles of legisl« 
tion); if laws, I say, so originating, ands 
accumulated upon one another without 
system, without order, without connec 
tion, and of which almost as soon asthe 
enactment was completed, the repeal: ha 
been begun ;—wonderful indeed, and u- 
accountable would it be, if laws of which 
such is the character, and such the bis 
tory, did indeed constitute a code fit tobe 
preserved without alteration or revision 
Yet this is what is contended for by those 
who oppose the present motion. It is fi 
that Catholics in Ireland, who enter into 
the army, should, as soon as they set foot 
on the shores of this country, become sub 
ject to the severest pains and penalties of 
law ;—it is fit that Catholics should vole 
for members of parliament jn Ireland, but 
not here; it is fit that they should be 
electors, but not representatives, colonels 


but not generals, lawyers but not judges, 


magistrates but not ministers :—all thisis 
right and proper ; —the lines of demarke 
tion in all these instances has been mos 
prudently and happily drawn! This is the 
wisdom of our ancestors! In all these 
anomalies there is nothing to correct; ™ 
all these differences there is nothing #0 
reconcile. Our ancestors, it seems, h 

the whole subject before them at ot 
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view; and devised a system best calculated 
for all the circumstances of the case.—A 
system, however, which, be it remem- 
pered, they were building up from the 
Revolution to the present reign; and 
which in the present reign, we or our more 
immediate ancestors have been busily, 
and, I suppose, sacrilegiously employed 
in pulling down. 

This then is my answer to the ques- 
tion, “If we should go into this com- 
mittee, what will you do in it?” Such 
a committee is the necessary preliminary 
towards entering upon the considera- 
tion of the present state of the laws affect- 
ing the Catholics. By the forms of this 
House, such an inquiry must originate in 
acommittee of the whole House. This 
motion, is, therefore, the first step to what- 
ever ulterior course you may agree upon. 
My right hon. friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) says, “ Why do you not 
bring in a Bill, which would embrace the 
whole question without waiting for the en- 
quiry of a Committee?’’ First, Sir, to ori- 
ginate such a Bill we must, as I have 
said, have such a committee as is now 
moved for. But, secondly ;—without pre- 
suming to answer for any other gentle- 
man,—for myself I confess, that there 
are many points upon which I should 
wish for information before I could vote 
for any Bill, Gentlemen talk of the 
penal laws as if they were something 
as well known as the Bill of Rights, or 
any other statute fundamental to the con- 
stitation. How many of them, I should 
be glad to know, when they use these 
terms, have a clear idea of their meaning ? 
How many ever read a word in any one of 
them? We all know indeed that there is 
a system of laws which has been. growing 
up for a century or two, and which has 
constantly excited discontent and dissatis- 
faction amongst the people of Ireland. 
Gentlemen say very confidently, these 
laws do not press: hard upon the people. 
I ask, what does not press hard ?—The 

| answer of nine out of ten would be, “ I do 
not know very precisely.” Then, I say, 
go into the committee and inquire: in- 
quire what the system is which you think 
it still wise and necessary to continue ; 
inquire whether any and what part of that 
system was built upon foundations which 
time and change have swept away; whe- 
ther it has been upon the whole, or in part, 
advantageous or detrimental to Ireland; 
Whether this or that law has in fact pro- 


duced the benefits intended by the legis- } 
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lature; whether what has been taken 
away by subsequent repeal from the 
mass of incongruous statutes, has been 
well and wisely selected; or whether 
having been chipped and broken away 
by bits, without plan or proportion, it 
may not have left the remainder of the 
mass,—which, when whole, might have 
been regular and equable in its pressure, 
—to press with angular acuteness and with 
partial pain upon some particular parts of 
the community ? 

For, Sir, never let it be forgotten,—it is 
the main point of the argument for inquiry, 
—that these laws are not one uniform 
and consistent and permanentcode. They 
have never remained for twenty years to- 
gether in the same state. They were 
built up during a period of about 70 years, 
(counting only from the Revolution, the 
favourite date with those who admire the 
Popery code,) and during a succeeding pe- 
riod of about 40 years they have begun 
to be. pulled down. Singular ‘indeed 
would it be if a structure raised, and 
added to at so many successive times, and 
then gradually dismantled and demolish- 
ed, till the course of its demolition was 
stopped by some unlooked for external 
accident,—should happen, at the precise 
moment when that accident occurred, to be 
precisely in the state in which it was most 
convenient and comfortable as a habita- 
tion! This would be indeed a piece of sin. 
gular good fortune:—and this is an exact 
image of the history of the penal code, as 
received by those who contend that all is 
exactly as it should be; that the wisdom 
of our ancestors had to be sure enacted 
somewhat more than enough; but that 
we, their posterity, have retrenched from 
their enactments precisely what was su- 
perfluous, and must be careful to retrench 
no more. 

Gentlemen seem to fancy that they de- 
rive great advantage to their arguments in 
favour of the Popery code, by tracing 
its origin to king William. It is true its 
foundations were laid in Ireland, during 
his reign; and that having to secure a 
disputed title against a divided allegiance, 
against treason and rebellion, measures 
of severity might be justified under such 
circumstances, by a necessity which how- 
ever that justification cannot survive. But 
his successor, queen Anne, (of pious me- 
mory) is entitled to the greater part of 
the glory (whatever it may be) to be de- 
faved from these wise acts of legislation: 
in portioning out the fame and credit 
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of which, I am sorry to say, that the reigns 
of the first two princes of the House of 
Brunswick, George the First and Second, 
must come in for their share. Happily for 
the interests and prosperity of the nation, 
the gracious monarch who now sits on the 
throne of these realms, determined rather 
to set than to follow an example, by com- 
mencing the destruction of that system, 
which the wisdom of his predecessors had 
been employed in perfecting, for the per- 
secution or depression of certain classes of 
their subjects. 

‘Sach has been the progress of these pe- 
nal laws, tracing them back no farther 
than the Revolution. But again I ask, 
what are they now? what have they been 
in their flourishing times ? in those times, 
when matured to their full perfection, they 
exhibited the most complete and satisfac- 
tory specimen of this boasted wisdom of our 
ancestors ?—Those ofour ancestors, indeed, 
if not actually wise, must at least have had 
no common share of that gravity, which 
is usually counted the companion and 
characteristic of wisdom, who could look 
each other in the face when they pro- 
posed, “ That any Protestant who shall 
offer a Papist 5/, for a horse (no matter 
how great the intrinsic value of the ani- 
mal) shall have it.” They must have had 
much of that temper and coolness, which 
are the guards as well as the fruits of wis- 
dom, when they proposed to set an inter- 
dict upon the legitimate population of the 
country, by hanging the Catholic priest 
whoshould marry a Protestant with a Ca- 
tholic, whether he knew the fact of the 
Protestantism of one of the parties or not. 
Is not a system composed of laws like 
these a proper subject for revision? But I 


~ gaderstand the murmurs which I hear 


around me. These statutes are not now 
both of them upon the statute book, 
Granted : one of them is repealed, and the 
other is not; guess which it is that we 
have got rid of, and which is still in force. 
I fancy I puzzle some gentlemen who 
shewed signs of incredulity just now. I 
will set them at ease. Why, the horse.is 
saved to the Catholic for his daily exer- 
cise: but the priest is still liable to be 
hanged for marrying him amiss. 

What I wish, Sir, is that the real na- 
ture and state of laws such as these should 
be reviewed, a wish surely not unrea- 
sonable ;—that a committee of this House 
should candidly enquire whether those 
laws, so wisely enacted in formet days, 
might not be quite as wisely repealed in 


Mr. 
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these ;—that they should take an enlarged 
view of this system of partial legislation com 
that some opinion should be formed, whe 
ther it be proper, and if proper for what 
reason, that in Ireland Roman Catholics 
should be eligible to commissions in the 
army under a certain degree of rank, 
but that when the law, or their voluntary 
zeal transfers their services with their re. 
giments into this country, they should be 
liable by the laws whieh meet them here 
to forfeiture and penalty ;—whether it be 
fit that their exemption from such penal. 
ties should depend on the forbearance of 
informers, or on military regulations from 
the War Office ;—whether it be fit,:and for 
what reason, that the Catholic of this coun- 
try should be unrepresented in parliament, 
while the Catholics of Ireland return half the 
county members of that kingdom to this 
House. To what does this motion pledge 
you, except to enquire into these strange 
anomalies, to ascertain among these con- 

flicting and irreconcilable enactments, 
which it may be right to give up, and 
which to maintain? But this, I suppose 
is contended to be unnecessary. ‘ Ignoran- 
‘ tia legis neminem excusat,’ is a maxim 
of the law: and as therefore all the 
laws that are in existence, are supposed to 
be known tothe subject, what occasion 
can there be for a committee of this House, 
to enquire into the state of the laws of 
Ireland? I answer, that your every day's 
practice gives countenance to this pro- 
ceeding. Do you not almost every year 
appeint a committee to enquire into 
the expiring laws of the country? Yet 
every man is bound to know what laws 
are expiring and what unexpired. Some 
years ago, a great ferment was excited by 
some inconveniencies and disputes arising 
from the state of the woollen manufactures 
of this country. It was proposed that the 
various laws respecting that manufacture, 
many of them obsolete and _ inconsistent 
with each other, should be referred toa 
committee, which committee were to fe- 
port upon them to the House: a commit- 
tee was appointed; their report enume 
rated the several laws, and suggested the 
repeal of some, the modification of others, 
and pointed out those which they thought 
necessary to be retained. This very ses 
sion, in consequence of the horrible mur- 
ders. perpetrated in the metropolis shortly 
before the meeting of parliament, a com 
mittee has been appointed to enquire into 
the state of the laws by which the police 
of the metropolis is regulated, and to cole 
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sider the means of establishing a more 
effective Nightly Watch. Yet the laws 
upon this subject are, in theory, perfectly 
well known. Why then, Sir, what pretext 
can there be made for opposing a similar 
proceeding upon a subject which affects not 
one branch of manufacturing industry 
only, but the prosperity of a people ; not 
the security of the metropolis, but that of 
the whole empire ? 

At the same time, it would be unfair 
to the House and to the country, not to 
say that certainly I would not vote for 
going into inquiry, as to the propriety 
or impropriety of the penal laws, unless 
I felt an anxious desire to ameliorate 
the system, and fairly to meet, and I should 
hope, happily to overcome the difficul- 
ties with which it is not to be denied that 
this great question appears to be sur- 
rounded. Great as those difficulties may 
appear, I think with an hon. gentleman 
who spoke some time ago, that we may 
at least congratulate ourselves upon a 
more promising approximation to that 
temper, and those views, which may be 
most favourable to their removal, than for 
some time past we could venture to antici- 
pate, considering the insuperable nature 
of some of the obstacles which stood in the 
way. Much as I rejoice, however, in the 
hope, expressed by some gentlemen, that 
atime may come when that happy concilia- 
tion between Catholics and Protestants shall 
be effected ; and glad as I should be to con- 
cur in any measure that could tend to pro- 
duce that desirable consummation, I con- 
fess, nevertheless, that 1 was hardly pre- 
pared for my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Yorke’s) suggestions, nor do I very clearly 
collect the intention of them. Whether 
it be the conversion of the Pope himself, 
that he thinks might be effected; or whe- 
ther he only expects that the Irish Catho- 
lic should be induced to forego his spi- 
ritual allegiance to the Pontificate; .or 
whether I am to understand him as ad- 
hering to his last idea, that of appointing an 
Trish Pope, for whom he went so far as to 
oint out a suitable place of residence in 
reland, I do not exactly understand. He 
suggested, I think, Ballyshannon as a pro- 
per site for the new Vatican: and to that 
spot I certainly can have no objection. I 
have no doubt also that he has in contem- 
Plation a liberal plan of establishment for 
the new Pontiff, the details of which we 
must look for on some future occasion. 
My objection at first sight to such a pro- 
Position is only that it is more than I de- 
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sire ; it is too Catholic for me; itis of that 
class of Catholicism which the right hon. 
and learned Doctor behind me (Dr. Duige- 
nan) would call ‘ ultramontane ;’? more 
papistical than the Papists themselves. 
The Pope at Ballyshannon would be a 
concession beyond what the most sanguine 
of the petitioners have ventured to require, 
But when this concession is to be preceded 
by the condition of the Pope’s conversion, 
I very much fear, that this grave and ge- 
nerous suggestion of my right hon. friend, 
may be considered by the Catholics as 
postponing to an almost indefinite dis- 
tance, the period of time and the state 
of circumstances, under which, inmy right 
hon. friend’s view, concession would be 
safe or politic. 

I confess, Sir, that I feel myself very 
incompetent to follow my right hon. friend 
into these, and the like speculations upon 
popish tenets and popish discipline. I 
rather think that the farther we go into re- 
ligious disquisitions upon this subject, the 
more we shall puzzle ourselves, and the 
farther we shall be from any rational deci- 
sion. I would desire no better warning 
against such a course of argument than is 
to be gathered from the speeches of the 
right hon. and learned doctor, to whom I 
have already referred (Dr. Duigenan), and 
a right hon. gentleman near me, member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Leslie 
Foster), who in undertaking to give the 
House information upon the nature of the 
Catholic religion, have taken views of that 
religion so opposite to each other, that 
which may be right, which wrong, I do not 
pretend to decide; but of this I am sure, 
that no change in the Catholic tenets 
could be expected to satisfy both those 
learned and right hon. gentlemen. The 
right honourable and learned doctor be- 
hind me tells you, that the Catholic reli- 
gion never changes: that it is now ex- 
actly what it always was, and ever must 
be; having endured through all past ages 
with perfect uniformity, and to endure un- 
alterable through all future time. On the 
other hand, the right hon. gentleman-on 
the floor tells you with equal confidence, 
that the Catholic religion is in a perpetual 
fluctuation and change; that its charac- 
teristic is variation; that so far from be- 
ing permanent and fixed, through ages 
past and to come, it is never weary of 
adopting new forms and appearances ; 
shaping itself to new circumstances, and 
taking the colour of new times. Now I 
confess myself quite at a loss to know 
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how it is expected of the Catholics to 
satisfy at once the learned doctor, and 
the right hon. member for the University 
of Dublin: both deeply read on this diffi- 
cult and abstruse subject, and their joint 
evidence amounting tothis; that a certain 
permanent fluctuation and mutable fixed- 
ness, is the indubitable characteristic of the 
Roman Catholic religion; and is . that 
quality of which it must divest itself, be- 
fore its professors can be put upon the 
footing of their fellow-subjects in civil 
privileges, and political freedom. Se- 
riously, what is it then that we expect of 
the Catholics? Let us state it plainly, 
so that they may understand our meaning. 
How can we pretend with any justice to 
charge the Catholics with refusing to re- 
move our objections to their religion, and 
withholding the securities which we think 
indispensable to make concession safe, 
while we cannot agree amongst ourselves 
in our allegations against their faith, but 
perplex them with charges thus vague and 
contradictory ; and while we have our- 
selves no remedy to suggest for all the 
dangers which we affect to foresee or ap- 
prehend, but the installation of a Pope at 
Ballyshannon ? ' 

Another hon. gentleman has said, with 
great candour and truth,—that whatever 
may be the changes of the Catholic religion 
—if the state of parties in this House do 
not also materially change, the object of 
the present motion can never be effected. 
This is undoubtedly correct; and in this 
argument it is, that we find the most in- 
surmountable barrier to the gratification of 
the Catholics. For even if the Catholics 
had the means, on fair examination, of re- 
moving all the rational scruples of their 
opponents on the ground of their religious 
tenets, 1am afraid they could not easily 
discover the means of removing the pre- 
judices of party. It would not be suffi- 
cient to satisfy such prejudices that the 
Roman Catholics should renounce and 
abjure all the offensive tenets of their 
ancestors. Any extravagant doctrine, 
however obsolete, that can be raked 
up from the musty records of forgotten 
controversy, is still produced in these de- 
bates, as confidently and peremptorily as 
if it came fresh from the pen of contro- 
versialists and polemical disputants of the 
present day. Would our own reformed 
Church endure a similar test? Would 
it be fair that it should now be made 
answerable for the tenets of all its mem- 
bers?—QOne leading imputation against 
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the Roman Catholic Church, for jn. 
stance, is, that they withhold from their 
laity the perusal of the Holy Scrip. 
tures; which it has always been cop. 
sidered as a fundamental principle of the 
reformed Church to throw open for the 
whole Christian world. Yet I could at this 
moment read to the House, from a contro. 
versial pamphlet published in this learned 
and enlightened day by a reverend digni. 
tary of the Established Church, a passage 
which, had I not known from whence jt 
proceeded, I might have taken to be that 
very popish doctrine so loudly condemned 
by our reformed persuasion. The danger 
of circulating the Bible, alone, amongst 
the lower classes of the community, is 
most vehemently argued in a pamphlet 
known to have been written (as I have said) 
by a most learned and eminent dignitary 
of the Established Church; the orthodoxy 
of whose principles no man can impeach, 
Had that doctrine been inculcated ina Ro- 
man Catholic publication,—the doctrine 
that the word of God should not go forth 
to the world, unaccompanied by the com. 
mentaries of man—and had ‘that publica. 
tion been this night in the hands of any of 
my right hon. friends who oppose this 
question, what declamations should we not 
have heard in the course of the debate, 
upon the slavish intolerance, the bigotted 
ignorance, and the tyrannical superstition 
of the Romish Church! Do not let me be 
supposed a defender of the tenets of that 
Church, or represented as undervaluing 
the purity, the simplicity, the sanctity 
of our own. No such thing. But I do 
wish to guard the House against unfair 
representations of the doctrines of ano- 
ther Church, with which we cannot be 
otherwise than partially acquaint by 
shewing you in how very false a light 
the doctrines even of our own Church 
might be viewed, if the caprices of indi 
vidual fancy, or the violences of contro 
versial zéa!, were to be admitted as evi- 
dence of those doctrines. ; 
Turning then from the speculative 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, to 
the consideration of.the political effects of 
that religion upon the conduct of its pro» 
fessors (which is the real point at ee 
it has been argued by the right hon. an 
learned doctor and others, that it is quite 
impossible for Roman Catholics in any 
country to be sincerely loyal subjects t0 
a Protestant state. Whenever they have 
been admitted to power under Protestant 
governments it is asserted they have als 
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ways endeavoured to subvert them :—and, 
onthe other hand, whenever they have 
held the ascendant they have always 
been hard masters to Protestant subjects. 
I will not undertake to maintain the to- 
Jerant spirit of the Roman Catholic reli- 

ion in countries where it has been the es- 
tablished religion, and has had the power 
of the state in its hands. That is not, and 
God forbid it should be, the question 
which we are now discussing. The ques- 
tion is, whether the further relaxations 
which are desired—amounting undoubted- 
ly to the admission of all individuals pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion in this 
empire, to equal political franchises, 
equal civil capacities with their fellow 
subjects, would tend, in any the remotest 
degree, to subvert the Protestant establish- 
ment, and to establish the Roman Catho- 
lic religion as the dominant religion of the 
state. If this proposition can be made out 
by those who oppose the relaxations, they 
have gained their cause. 1 will not waste a 
word onthe controversy whether the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, if so established, 
would, or would not, be an intolerant re- 
ligion; would or would not exercise a 
mercilesstyranny over the consciences and 
the persons of its Protestant subjects. That 
must never be put to hazard. And my ef- 
forts, for one, in the cause of my Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects, are at an end, if the 
overthrow ofthe Established Church can be 
shown to be the necessary or natural con- 
sequence of their success. But my dif- 
ference with those who use this argument 
liesin this: that I cannot see the least 
ground of alarm for that danger which has 
been apprehended from the proposed con- 
cessions. I think it has not been shewn 
in debate, I think it is not to be deduced 
from history, that the Catholic subjects of 
a Protestant state have always been tur- 
bulent and aspiring and dangerous sub- 
jects. The Christianchurch was for ages 
unconnected with the civil power under 
Which it lived, and yet exemplary in its 
obedience to that power. Such is emi- 
nently the tendency of the doctrines of 
Christianity. To shew that there is some- 
thing in the peculiar doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, or in those of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church, which would 
change this general tendency, is the task 
of those who undertake the opposite ar- 
gument: and even when they have shewn 
this, it will be incumbent upon them fur- 
ther to prove that the Popery laws as they 
Now stand, are precisely calculated to 
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meet the apprehended evil; that up to 
the point to which we have gone, the re- 
laxations have been harmless; but that 
bevond this point concession is surrender. 

Bat the priesthood, it is said, have an 
unbounded influence over the laity, and 
some of the priesthood hold opinions ini- 
mical to the state. If that be the case, 
what can be more plain, than that by the 
course which we now take in excluding 
the Catholic laity from those benefits 
to which they claim to be admitted under 
the civil constitution, in common with the 
rest of their fellow subjects, we unite the 
clergy and the laity together in one com- 
mon cause, and leave the passions of the 
laity to be worked upon by that influence 
which you so much apprehend ?—Grant 
to the laity those privileges from which 
the clergy are necessarily excluded, and 
I appeal to the common sense of this 
House, whether this be not the best chance 
of counteracting the dangers of clerical 
controul. Not thatI admit, however, this 
indiscriminate imputation upon a class of 
subjects, whose morality and loyalty, I be- 
lieve, cannot be justly questioned: Ido not 
admit the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land to be disaffected. But I contend that, 
supposing the imputation to be just, the 
surest way of withdrawing the laity from 
their influence is to put them in possession 
of their fair share in the rights, privileges 
and immunities of their country; and 
then to call upon them to perform the 
same duties in support of the same com- 
mon advantages with the rest of their 
countrymen. Disaffection is rarely con- 
tagious, except when it meets with dis- 
content. 

Such, Sir, are the opinions which I have 
held upon this subject ever since I have 
been capable of forming an opinion upon 
it. I take no shame to myself for that, up 
to this period, I have not found an oppor- 
tunity of declaring and acting upon them. 
I take no shame to myself for having on 
other occasions resisted the enquiry which 
I now recommend. I did so, on a view, 
a just view I think, I am sure an honest 
and well intentioned view, of public duty. 
While there existed in the breast of the 
sovereign an insurmountable obstacle to 
the entertainment of this question, an ob- 
stacle not of opinion, but of conscience; the 
only alternative left to a public man, who 
held the opinions which I profess to 
have holden on the question, was, either 
to push those opinions into action, at all 
the hazard to which such a course would 
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be liable—at the hazard of one calamity 
too dreadful to be contemplated without 
awe and terror (a calamity under the af- 
fliction of which we are now actually suf- 
fering, and to which therefore | may 
now without impropriety allude)—or 
manfully to interpose between the con- 
science of the sovereign and the agitation 
of this question, at whatever risk of un- 
popularity or of misconstruction. This 
latter was the course which | thought 
it my duty to adopt. I persevered 
in it, under many taunts in this House, 
perhaps under some obloquy out of doors. 
But these taunts and that obloquy I pa- 
tiently endured: and had it pleased Hea- 
ven to spare to us still the blessing of that 
reign, the untimely and calamitous eclipse 
of which we are now deploring, 1 would 
still have endured all manner of reproach 
rather than bave let in vpon the mind of 
an aged and venerable sovereign that 
overwhelming anxiety which the agita- 
tion of this question would have occasion- 
ed. Nor is there in this determination 
any thing for which I have to apologize, 
as inconsistent with the strictest theory 
or ordinary practice of the constitution. 
By the theory of the constitution, the so- 
vereign is armed with a power of inter- 
posing his negative upon any measure 
which he conscientiously disapproves. 
In the practice of the constitution this 
power has been actively employed as late- 
ly as in the reign of king William. Had 
parliament adopted and pressed the Ca- 
tholic claims to the last stage, in the last 
stage they might, and probably would, 
have been met by this extreme resistance. 
What advantage, therefore, in the trial? 
"What danger in the conflict! Better was 
it surely to prevent an extremity, the re- 
sults of which might have been such as 
those who were most interested in the 
question would themselves have been the 
foremost to deprecate. The Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland are a loyal people; 
and they share with all their country- 
men the qualities of generosity of 
heart, and warmth of feeling, and deep 
sensibility to kindness. They cannot, 
therefore, but acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to a sovereign, whose reign, a con- 
trast therein to that of his predecessors, 
has been one continued series of conces- 
sions and relaxations in their favour: and 
if those concessions and relaxations had 
arrived at a point beyond which not the 
policy but the conscience of the monarch 
would not suffer him to go--they would 
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surely have respected in him those 
rights of conscience which they claim for 
themselves; they would have contented] 
postponed the completion of their wishesto 
a period, that in the course of human 
events could not be distant; and would 
have looked for the inheritance of what 
remained to be given to them, not with 
the impatience of an alien heir-at-law, but 
with the filial fondness and humility, with 
that patient and unmurmuring expectation 
with which a pious and affectionate soy 
anticipates, yet deprecates the inevitable 
succession to his aged parent.—Such, | 
am confident, would have been the feel. 
ings of the Irish Catholics, could the ob. 
stacle which opposed the earlier entertain. 
ment of their claims properly have been 
explained to them :—and such, now that 
the melancholy circumstances of the pre- 
sent time have removed that obstacle, is 
the explanation which I feel no difficulty 
in giving of the opposition which I and 
others have hitherto made to a question 
which we are now anxious to promote. 
Most unfortunate indeed it was that the 
existence of this obstacle had not been as 
certained, when at the period of the Union 
hopes were held out to the Catholics of 
the consideration of their claims in an 
united parliament. That any promises 
were made I do not believe, that hopes 
were held out, I know not of my own 
knowledge. But hopes at least were con 
ceived and not discouraged: and very 
confident I am that Mr. Pitt himself en- 
tertained a most sincere and earnest de- 
sire to couple the arrangement of this 
question with the great measure of the 
Union. I remember, as if it were but yee 
terday, the disappointment and concem 
which he expressed to me when he re 
ceived a letter from lord Cornwallis 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, conveying 
to him the information, that although the 
Union could be carried, the arrangement 
of the Catholic question could not be pte- 
viously attempted in the Irish parliament 
with any hope of success. Knowing 4 
I do how anxiously he had laboured 
to effect that great settlement, and how 
important he thought it to the peat 
and strength of the United Kingdom, ! 
never could bring myself to suppose, 
some persons appear to do, that he meatt 
only to practise delusion both upon Ire 
land, and upon England; that he had 
never seriously considered the question of 
securities, and had in fact none to propos 
—Such I understand has been the la 
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uage used in some other place, and by 
persons calling themselves his friends. 
We-read of a nobleman in queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, who desired that it might be 
engraven on his tomb, as-his proudest epi- 
taph, that he was ¢ the friend of sir Philip 
Sydney’; but I do not find that lord 
Brooke at the same time represented sir 
Philip Sydney as an empty pretender, a 
vain-glorious boaster, a deliberate de- 
ceiver of his country. 
' Sir; in reviewing the whole of this 
important question, in considering the 
grounds upon which the claim of our 
Catholic fellow subjects to be admit- 
ted to a participation of the rights and 
liberties of Britons, has been argued, I 
think it may be fairly affirmed, that the 
burden of the proof lies with those who 
contend for the indefinite continuance 
of exclusion. My right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has desired 
you to look to the examples of other 
countries, for warning against the evils of 
papal power. An hon. and learned gentle- 
man has justly answered, that it is not a 
question of Popery, or No Popery, that 
we have to decide; not a question of the 
comparative excellence of doctrines, or 
church discipline; but a question as to the 
os of a Protestant government towards 
opish subjects: and he has instanced the 
province of Silesia, oeded by Austria to 
Frederick the Great, who finding the as- 
cendant religion of the country Catholic, 
left that religion as he found it; nor did 
any subsequent conduct of his Catholic 
Silesian subjects give him cause to regret 
that policy. The conduct of this coun- 
try towards Canada is an example which 
touches us more nearly. We did not feel 
it necessary, when Canada became by 
conquest a British province, to proscribe 
the old Catholic religion of the country, 
and dismiss Catholics from all places 
of trust. The two religions mix in of- 
fice, in arms, in the legislature together : 
and will any man say that Canada has 
proved less loyal or less safe on that ac- 
count to this day ?—Another example oc- 
curs in the history of the first partition of 
Poland. That country was divided in an- 
cient times into a variety of religious sects, 
all participating indifferently in the of- 
ces of state; some time about the year 
1736, the Roman Catholic being the pre- 
dominant religion as compared with any 
other particular sect, though by no means 
0 numerous as the others collectively, 
ad succeeded in establishing an ascen- 
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dancy for themselves, and excluding all 
others from power or employments. The 
leading powers of Europe, solicited by the 
Dissidents (as they were called) interposed 
and remonstrated in their favour. Who 
were the foremost in this interposition ? 
This country had a minister in Poland, Mr. 
Wroughton, who was ordered to represent 
to the then dominant sect the impro- 
priety as well as the hardship of this ex- 
clusion of their fellow subjects, on account 
of their religious tenets, from political of- 
fice. Sir, the manner in which this re- 
monstrance on our part was then met by 
the Polish government, is a lesson to our- 
selves and to other nations. ‘The dominant 
party stated the example of England 
against herself; and said, England, of all 
countries, has no right to remonstrate, she 
whose Catholic subjects are, on account of 
their religion, excluded from all power, 
and keptin a state of subjection. Such was 
the answer of the government: and even 
the Dissidents in whose behalf we inter- 
fered, instead of vindicating England from 
the charge so justly urged against her, had 
only to say, that it was hard to turn the 
example of England against them; since 
they, it was well known, were never con- 
quered by their fellow subjects, whereas 
the English treated the Irish Catholics as 
they treated them, because the Irish were 
a conquered people. 

Sir, it is as useful sometimes to look to 
the opinion of foreign countries upon the 
policy of your own, as it is to compare 
the policy of other countries with it. In 
the instance which I have just stated, we 
may perhaps learn a double lesson: first 
to doubt the justice of a conduct, which 
afforded to one party a justification of 
oppression, and could be defended by 
another, only on the odious plea of force ; 
and secondly, to consider whether the li- 
beral and generous policy, which we re- 
commended to the dominant party in Po- 
land, might not be wisely and advanta- 
geously applied by ourselves at home. If 
Iam answered, that the dominant power 
in- Poland at the time was the Catholic, 
and that it is the nature of Catholicism, 
wherever it can gain the ascendant, so to 
use its power ;—I haveonly to reply, that 
if we cannot prevent the Catholic govern- 
ment of other nations from using their as- 
cendancy to oppress and to persecute their 
Protestant subjects, I am anxious that 
they should at least not have our example 
to plead in their excuse. I have farther 
to remark, that this oppression of the Dis 
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sidents was the first cause of that interfe- 
rence of foreign powers in the aflairs of 
Poland, which led finally to the dismem- 
berment and partition of that kingdom. 
The history of Ireland surely does not 
encourage a perseverance in a system, the 
absurdity and impolicy of which are recog- 
nised in the preamble of every act of par- 
liament that has passed in the course of 
his present Majesty’s reign for amelio- 
rating the situation of the Roman Catho- 
lics. The efficacy of that system of se- 
verity, of which we now propose to repeal 
the remnant, has been not imperfectly 
tried. It was weli enough contrived for 
its purpose ; if a purpose so unnatural as 
that of depressing and extinguishing a 
whole people could be successful. It met 
the Roman Catholic at his birth with 
penal enactments, which precluded his re- 
gular succession to the patrimony of his 
ancestors; dividing that patrimony in 
gavel kind amongst the junior branches of 
his family, on condition of the abandon- 
ment of their religion, to the exclusion of 
the legitimate heir. It proceeded to the 


extirpation of his religion and morals—by 
precluding the Roman Catholic priests 
from education at home, and driving them 
for instruction to the charitable institutions 
of foreign and hostile states; and when 


after such foreign education they pre- 
sumed to return home, and to administer 
spiritual instruction to their flock, prose- 
cuting them as criminals and outlaws, 
setting a price upon their heads, and 
hunting them down like wild beasts. It 
forbade the acquisition of landed pro- 
perty to the Catholics; and studiously 
restricted their commercial industry ; it 
sowed dissension and distrust in fami- 
lies, and marked them for distrust and 
contempt among their fellow citizens. 
But it would revolt the feelings of this 
House were I to recite in detail the cata- 
logue of those cruel and disgraceful sta- 
tutes, in the framing of which a perverse in- 
genuity seems to have been employed to 
find out means for exterminating every 
germ of individual happiness, and every 
moral and social principle of the human 
heart. Such was the system to which we 
gave a trial. Happily it failed, and we 
have come back from this barbarous sys- 
tem, to one of good policy, of humanity. 
We have acknowledged the erroneous se- 
verity of our ancestors, by the successive 
repeal of much the greater part of the 
code which pressed upon our Catholic fel- 
low subjects. We have done this: and 
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have we any reason to repent of it? Ha, 
not the growth of Irish prosperity kept 
pace with that of Catholic happiness and 
freedom ¢ 

I am willing to agree with you, that 
we have gone so far, that we ought not 
to proceed farther without such  secy. 
rities as may be reasonably required, and 
as are necessary to the preservation of ou 
own Protestant establishments. What are 
those securities? That is a question 
which inquiry and consideration alone can 
enable us to answer: and for the purpose 
of ascertaining that important and indis. 
pensable point, am I desirous that the pres 
sent motion should not be rejected... The 


right hon. and learned gentleman (Dr, 


Duigenan,) who seems to have been lef 
to sustain alone the brunt of this argy. 
ment, has told us, that the wealth and 
numbers of the Catholics in Ireland are 
vehemently over-rated by their adyo- 
cates: he affirms that the whole popu. 
lation of the country does not amount to 
more than 3,500,000, instead of 5,000,000, 
as so repeatedly and confidently stated 
by others; and he says, that the pro- 
portion of Catholics to Protestants, is not 
more than two-and-a-half to one—instead 
of being nine to one as affirmed by their 
advocates: and the right hon. and learned 
gentleman supports his assertion, by ave- 
rages which he says he has taken from 
two parishes in a Protestant province, and 
by the returns of the hearth-money col- 
lectors in Ireland about 50 years ago 
It may be observed in passing, that the 
learned doctor’s assertion upon this pointap- 
pears to refute his argument upon another. 
For, if it be true that the Catholic population 
of Ireland be in point of numbers so little 
superior to that of the Protestants, then the 
danger of conceding their present claims, 
which is supposed to be proportioned to 
the physical power which the Catholic 
could employ to subvert the Protestant 
establishment in church and state, dim 
nishes in the same ratio, The learned 
doctor, indeed, does not carry his under 
valuation of the numbers of the Catholic 
quite so far as Louis XIV. did that of his 
Protestant subjects ; in many of the lated 
decrees of that monarch on the matter 0 
religion, it was assumed that there wert 
no Protestants in France. Now, the 
right hon. and learned gentleman dos 
not assert that there are absolutely ™ 
Catholics in Ireland: but he avers tht 
the whole of that persuasion of peop 
do not possess one fiftieth of the | ed 
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and not above one tenth of the mer- 
cantile property of the country. Here 
again the learned doctor s facts are 
strongly at variance with his arguments. 
You have on your table, in favour of those 

claims, and in direct contradiction to the 
" Jearned doctor’s statement of the Protes- 
tant sentiment of Ireland, the petitions of a 
large proportion of the Protestants of that 
country. The learned doctor has told you 
that those petitions of the Protestant popu- 
lation are merely signed by tradesmen and 
shop-keepers, whose signatures were ob- 
tained by the apprehensions that if their 
names were refused, they would be desert- 
ed by their Roman Catholic customers.— 
Now if it be true that the Catholics bear 
so trifling a proportion as stated to their 
Protestant fellow-subjects in number, and 
possess among them only one fiftieth of the 
landed and not one tenth of the other pro- 
perty of the country, I should be curious 
to know how the threat of withdrawing 
their custom from Protestant tradesmen 
could induce the latter to sign a petition 
in favour of the Catholics ; a petition which 
their Protestant customers, possessing nine 
tenths of the money and forty-nine fiftieths 
of the land, consider (according to the 
learned doctor) as tending to the subver 
sion of their property and religion. I 
cannot help thinking that the Protestant 
tradesmen of Ireland have either very dif- 
ferent views of the merits of the Catholic 
cause, or very different notions of the im- 
portance of the Catholic population, from 
those which the right hon. and learned 
gentleman would induce us to adopt as the 
tules of our conduct. 

Asto the councils of Constance, of Basil, 
of Trent, and others, upon the expressions 
of whose decrees the learned doctor would 
have the House form their judgment of the 
Catholics of this day, it should be recol- 
lected that the first and second of those 
councils were held before the Reformation; 
and consequently are indicative not of the 
opinions of Catholics, as contradistinguish- 
ed to Protestants, but of the general dark- 
ness and bigotry of the age. As to the 
council of Trent, it would indeed be hard 
that the Catholics of these times should be 
made answerable for the errors of centuries 
soremote. But whatever be the doctrines 
that are held tobe dangerous, and supposed 
to be: still in force, all that can be said 
3s, that whenever the legislature shall make 
up their minds to entertain the question of 
Catholic concession seriously, it will be 
for them: then to couple the boon with 
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such restrictions and qualifications, and to 
accompany it with such provisions, as they 
think necessary for our own security. 
Enact what youthinkright: and then leave 
to the Catholics to accept or refuse what 
you offer on the conditions which you an- 
nex to it. If they accept (which they 
will) the work is done. If otherwise, you 
have the consolation to reflect that you have 
done yourduty by them. Whatever may 
be the result, you will have nothing to 
reproach to yourselves. Go as far as you 
can with safety to the establishments. Do 
not exact from them terms that are unne- 
cessary: but be rigorous in imposing such 
conditions as shall free you from all real, I 
had almost said, all imaginary danger. Do 
this, and I am persyaded your conduct will 
meet with the approbation and concur- 
rence of this country ; whilst on the other 
hand you will unite the whole heart and 
soul of the people of Ireland, in common 
feeling with the interests and the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

In addition to the arguments and the 
authority of the learned doctor, and in 
contradiction to the Petitions of the Catho- 
lics and Protestants of Ireland in general, 
an honourable member has reminded us 
that the corporation of Dublin are averse 
to the measure, as appears by their Peti- 
tion on the table. But whatever respect 
I may be inclined to entertain for the city 
of Dublin, in its corporate capacity, I 
should hope this House will find little dis- 
position, to yield on this occasion, to the 
influence of a municipal body, who on the 
recent and signal occasion alluded to just 
now by an hon. member on the other 
side of the House, suffered their own con- 
duct towards a gallant officer of their 
country to be marked by religious anti- 
pathy and political intolerance.—The 
conduct of the corporation of Dublin in 
that instance appears to me to exhibit in 
miniature, the complete character of the 
whole system recommended by the op- 
posers of this question, with respect to that 
unfortunate country. You allow them to 
spend their blood in the common cause, 
but you will not allow them to participate 
in your rights and privileges. You give 
them the sword, but withhold their freedom. 
Such, it seems, is now the policy of the 
corporation of Dublin,—such has formerly 
been the policy pursued by the British go- 
vernment in that country—a policy, of 
which I now earnestly recommend, and 
anxiously anticipate, the abandonment. 

There are two, and only two other Pe- 
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titions; from quarters, to be sure, of 
the greatest weight, and entitled to the 
utmost deference and respect—the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. With 
respect to the Cambridge Petition, I 
know nothing but what I gather from 
reading it. I know nothing of the man- 
ner in which it was procured; and cannot 
judge as to the degree in which it may be 
supposed to speak the sense of the Uni- 
versity. But so far as I can understand 
the Petition itself, I really think that-in 
agreeing to the motion now before the 
House, we should not be going against 
the prayer of this Petition: nay rather 
that by so doing, we should, in fact, com- 
ply with it. The learned authors of that 
Petition have acted under a mistake as to 
a matter of fact, which I suppose, must 
have proceeded from imperfect information. 
They apprehend that we are about to do 
that, which I trust we have no intention 
of doing,—notwithstanding that my right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer so earnestly recommends it—to pre- 
cipitate the measure of concession to the 
Roman Catholics by a Bill, before any 
inquiry by a committee or otherwise has 
been instituted upon it. This indeed my 
right hon. friend, and others, who are 
enemies to the measure of Catholic con- 
cession, have frequently recommended. 
The University of Cambridge probably 
had heard of this recommendation, and 
mistook the policy of the enemies of the 
measure for the intention of its friends. 
But they have been misled. This part 
therefore, and it is by far the most essen- 
tial part of their Petition, applies to fears 
which have no existence: and I am 
happy to think that in declining to pro- 
ceed by Bill, at my right hon. friend’s 
suggestion, we have the countenance and 
authority of so learned and respectable 
a body. There are some passages in 
their Petition, however, wise no doubt 
in themselves, and conveying with ma- 
thematical accuracy to the initiated the 
grounds of their expressed apprehen- 
sions; but which I humbly confess that, 
—as we of Oxford are not so strict and 
scientific in our deductions,—I entirely 
lose my logic in endeavouring to under- 
stand. They have discovered by some 
peculiar process, that the power of the 
Pope has become more redoubtable in 
proportion as he has been deprived of 
all dominion and influence in Eu- 
rope. When he was in the full pleni- 
tude of power, and possessed an influ- 











ence that extended over Christendom, 
we had, it seems, less to fear from him, 
and from his authority over the Catholic, 
of Ireland, than now that he is a Prisoner, 
in poverty and in chains! The fact ma 
be so: but I humbly submit that it is not 
so self-evident a fact, but that even the 
most learned University might have con. 
descended to exhibit the chain of reasoy. 
ing by which it connected their premises 
with their conclusion: but Iam willing to 
admit the fact, though I do not compre. 
hend it. With another passage I beg leave 
to express my entire concurrence. It js 
that in which they state, or appear to in 
tend to state, that even in papal times the 
constitution of this country was sufficient. 
ly guarded against papal encroachments 
by antient laws;—the laws, I presume 
they mean, of Provisors and Preemunite, 
It was so: and this is, as the University 
wisely suggests, a matter of infinite im 
portance in considering the subject now 
before us. Upon the whole then, the 
Petition of the University of Cambridge 
appears to me highly favourable to the 
motion before the House. It sane 
tions the form of our proceedings by infe- 
rence, if not in direct terms; since it de. 
precates a proceeding by Bill, which 
was the only alternative :—it suggests the 
possibility, the facility rather, of provid. 
ing for the safety of our establishments, 
by reminding us that in former times we 
were safe even under Roman Catholic 
sovereigns against the Roman Catholic 
power :—and finally, by declaring the 
Pope to be at this moment in the most for« 
midable state in which he can possibly 
be, it enables us to judge what is the ut 
most degree of danger to be apprehended 
from him; and puts to shame the exagge 
rated fears of those who would lead us to 
tremble at we know not what, that is 
to take place we know not when, and to 
be brought about we know not how. We 
have the authority of the University of 
Cambridge for believing that the danger 
from the Pope is at this moment at Ils 
height: and surely we all feel that a 
this moment it is not very formidable. 

As to the Petition of the University of 
Oxford, I must in the first place declare, 
in contradiction to assertions and insinua 
tions which I have heard both on this, and 
on the former night of the debate, that 
upon authority the most respectable al 
indisputable, I am enabled to deny that 
there was any unfair practice made us 
of to obtain this Petition either by * 
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fluence, or by surprise. Due notice was 
given of the intention to bring forward. 
A more than usually ample discussion 
took place upon it. A large majority 
concurred in voting it. And the Petition 
must be considered as containing as genuine 
an expression of the sense of that venerable 
body, as any public act of theirs that ever 
was framed. Sir, for the sense of the 
University of Oxford, thus deliberately 
expressed, I shall always entertain a 
filial reverence. I shall be always happy 
to conform my public conduct to it, when 
a strong and conscientious impulse of 
public duty does not carry me another 
way. I respect and applaud the natural 
and just anxiety for the established con- 
stitution in Church and State which the 
University of Oxford cherishes with cha- 
racteristic fidelity, and which she inspires 
(and long may she inspire!) into the 
youth committed to her charge. This 
sentiment is eminently displayed in the 
Petition now upon our table: but it 1s 
displayed with a moderation and good 
sense, equal to its zeal and fervency ; and 
ina manner which, while it entitles the 
prayer of the Petition itself to greater, 
and more respectful attention, leaves 
those who are the most anxious to testify 
that attention, at liberty, without suspicion 
of disrespect, to differ as to the mode 
which is pointed out in the Petition, for 
securing the object which we must all 
equally have in view. 

I observe with pleasure the judicious 
and considerate qualification which the 
words “ in our judgment” (or words to that 
effect) give to the proposition laid down in 
the Petition, that the present laws against 
the Roman Catholics are not more than 
suilicient for securing our present happy 
Constitution. This proposition is, as it 
ought to be, stated as matter of opinion. 
It is no disrespect to those who hold that 
opinion to say that as such it may be 
liable to be varied by a more accurate 
knowledge than they may at present hap- 
pen to possess, of the actual state of the 
laws, the sufliciency or excess of which is 
in question, and judging from the degree 
of knowledge which people in general 
possess, which I myself possessed, or found 
others possessing, of the state of these laws 
(before the agitation of the present ques- 
tion made them matter of particular in- 
quiry) I impute nothing disparaging to the 
tesident members of the University of 
Oxford, whoge ordinary researches and 
habits of life do not lead them to a very 
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careful examination of the statute-book, 
when I suppose that they, in common 
with others, may have something to learn 
from such an exposition of the penal code 
as might be gathered from the labours of 
the committee which the right hon, gen- 
tleman has proposed.—1 may even venture 
to entertain a strong belief that, when 
such an exposition shall have been made, 
the University of Oxford cannot persist in 
the opinion, expressed or implied in their 
Petition, that the present state of the penal 
code is precisely that in which it ought to 
remain. 

I do not feel therefore that I am con- 
travening the spirit of their Petition, in 
suggesting to them the expediency of ob- 
taining a more minute acquaintance with 
the code to which it refers, before they 
form a final and decisive judgment upon it. 
I do not pretend to disguise that, though 
there are many points of alteration or re- 
peal in which I verily think it probable 
that after due examination their opinion 
might not differ materially from mine, 
yet that there may after all be a difference 
as to the extent to which repeal or al- 
teration should be carried. ‘This is pos- 
sible; but with much greater confidence 
can | say that as to. the object of their 
Petition, I am heartily agreed with them ; 
that whenever we approach the confines 
of real danger to the establishments of the 
country, I shall be as little inclined to go 
forward, and as determined to resist en- 
croachment, asthey. I certainly do think, 
however, that securities may be provided 
against all the dangers which they appear 
to apprehend. This, however, is a con- 
sideration for a future stage of the business. 
At present, the question that we have to 
decide is preliminary to settlement; it 
is for the means of correct information. 

In giving my vote for a committee to 
ascertain the state of the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, I do so in the per- 
suasion that the time is come when that 
subject must be taken into consideration ; 
when we can no longer turn away from 
it, or dispose of it upon grounds distinct 
from the subject itself;—when the ob- 
stacles which have hitherto disinclined us 
from looking at it being removed, we 
must fairly make up our minds to take 
some step towards putting ourselves in a 
situation to come to a final decision upon 
it. And whatever be the authorities which 
are opposed to that decision, I cannot 
suffer them to deter me‘ from a vote this 
night, in which, had Mr. Pitt been now 
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happily living, I entertain a most sincere 
conviction that Mr. Pitt would this night 
have concurred. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley (amidst the general 
cry of Question, question.)—Sir, I rise 
only for one moment, to ask a question of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ponsonby), whether at the time he made 
his communication to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, he was himself lord chancellor of 
Ireland, and the duke of Bedford lord 
lieutenart. 


Mr. Ponsonby. I was at the time lord 
chancellor of Ireland, and the noble duke 
lord lieutenant. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley. Then, Sir, I can 
only say, that under those circumstances, 
such a communication was, in my opinion, 
to say the best of it, a piece of high indis- 
cretion. But, however, convinced as I am 
of the necessity of going into the proposed 
enquiry without delay, I shall give my vote 
for the motion. 


Mr. Grattan waved his right of reply- 
ing, observing, that the right hon. gentle- 
man who had lately sat down, (Mr. Can- 
ning) had so ably, and so eloquently an- 
swered every argument against the mo- 
tion, that he should hurt the cause, was he 
to add another word to his eloquent oration. 

The Question being loudly called for, 
the House divided, when there appeared, 
Ayes 215; Noes 300. Majority against 
going into a committee on the Catholic 
Claims, 85.—Adjourned at half-past six, 
Saturday morning. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. Brooke, lord 

Adair, R. Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Althorpe, vise. Buske, W. 

Anson, G. Butler, hon. J. 
Antonie, W. L. Byng, G. 

Astley, sir J. Bradshaw, hon. A, C, 
Aubrey, sir J. Burdett, sir F, 
Barham, J. F. Bourne, W. S. 
Bligh, T. Campbell, lord J. 
Bernard, Scrop e Cavendish, lord G. 
Bennet, R. H. A. Cavendish, H. 
Bennet, hon. H. Chaloner, R. 
Bouverie, hon. B, Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Bagenal, W. Canning, G. 
Binning, lord Calcraft, T. 
Blachford, B. P. Caivert, N. 
Bewicke, C. Craig, J. 
Biddulph, R. M. Clonmell, earl 
Brand, hon. T. Cowper, hon. L. S. 
Brougham, H. Cockerell, sir C, 
Browne, A. Cocks, J. 
Bunbury, sir C. Coke, T. W. 
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Coke, E. 
Colbourne, N. W. R. 
Combe, H. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Dillon, hon. H. A. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon, L. 
Dundas, hon. C. L. 
Eden, hon. G. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Evelyn, L. 
Fellowes, hon. N, 
Ferguson, R. C, 
Fitzgerald, A. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fitzroy, lord W. 
Foley, J. 
Folkes, sir M. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Forbes, visc. 
Frankland, W. 
French, A. 
Freemantle, W. (Tel- 
ler) 
Gell, P. 
Giles, D. 
Goddard, J. 
Grant, C. 
Gordon, W. 
Gower, earl 
Gower, lord G. L. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Grant, G. M. 
Grey, hon. W. B. 
Greenhill, R. 
Greenfell, P. 
Guise, sir W. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Halsey, Jos. 
Hamilton, sir H. 
Hanbury, W. 
Herbert, hon. W. 
Hibbert, G. 
Hippisley, sir J. C. 
Horner, F. 
Howard, Henry 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howarth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, W. H. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Huskisson, W. 
Hurst, R. 
Hussey, T. 
Hobhouse, B. 
Herbert, H. A, 
Hamilton, H. 
Jekyll, J. 
Joliffe, H. 
Kensington, lord 
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Knight, Robt. 
Knox, hon. T, 
Lambton, R. 
Langton, col. 
Leach, J. 
Lemon, C, 
Lemon, J. 
Latouche, J, 
Latouche, R. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Longman, G, 
Lyttleton, hon. W, 
Macdonald, J. 
Maddocks, W. A, 
Markhan, J. 
Martin, H. 
Martin, R. 
Mahon, hon. 8. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Matthew, hon. M. 
Meade, hon. J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Mildmay, sir H, 
Mills, Wm. 
Milton, vise. 
Montgomery, sit H. 
Moore, P. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Mosley, sir O. 
Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Myers, T. 
Nugent, lord 
Newport, rt. hon. sit 
John 
Neville, hon. R. 
North, D. 
O’Brien, sir E. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Odell, W. 
Oglander, sir W. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
Paget, hon. E, 
Paget, hon, C. 
Palmer, C. 
Peirse, H. 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Pelham, hon. G. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Prendergast, 
Pochin, C. 
Ponsonby, rt. h. Geo 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Parnell, H. 
Power, R. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, R. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Pym, F. 
Cais, hon. Windham 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir 8. 
2 
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St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Salusbury, sir R. 
Savage, I’. 
Saville, A. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sharpe, R. 

Shaw, R 


Sheridan, right hon. 


Richard Briusley 
Shipley, W. 
Simpson, hon. J. 
Sinclair, G 
Smith, G. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, Wm. 
Speirs, A. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, B. 
Tavistock, marquis 


Vote of Thanks to the Earl of Wellington, &c. 


Taylor, W. 
Temple, earl 
Templetown, visc. 
Thornton, H. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Tighe, William 


Townshend, lord J. 


Tracey, C. H. 
Trench, col. 
Vernon, G. V. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Warrender, sir G, 
Western, C.C. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, O. 


Winnington, sir T. 


Wrottesley, H. 
Wynn, C. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
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French merchant, was it to be supposed 
that he would not still continue the system ? 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the right 
hon. Vice President of the Board of 
Trade had publicly contradicted the use of 
the expression which had been attributed 
to him, and which had been mentioned by 
the noble lord. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the public contradiction of the right hon. 
gentleman, amounted only to this, that he 
had been hardly dealt with, with respect 
to the expression attributed to him, but 
not to a denial of the expressjon itself. 


Inrormations Ex-Orricio.] Lord Hol- 
land adverted to the motion he formerly 
made relative to Informations Ex Officio, 
and stated his object now to be, to present 
a Bill or Bills to the House relative to this 


extraordinary and anomalous mode of 
proceeding. He was not, however, fully 
prepared, and he therefore merely now 
mentioned the subject, that he might not 
be thought to be acting unfairly if he intro- 
duced his intended measure at a very short 
notice. 


The following: gentlemen paired off in 
favour of Mr. Grattan’s Motion. 

Hamilton, lord A. 

Miller, sir T. 

Russell, lord W. 


Baring, sir T. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Campbell, G. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 27. Vote or THanks To THE Eart or WeEt- 
Orpers 1N Councit.} The Earl of | Lincton, &c. ror THE CapTurE oF Bapa- 
Derby presented a Petition from the mer- | 50z.] The Earl of Liverpool rose, pursuant 
chants, traders, &c. of Liverpool, against | to notice, to move the Thanks of the 
the Orders in Council. His lordship stated, | House to the Earl of Wellington, and those 
that 6,000 signatures were attached to the | divisions of the army which were concern- 
Petition, and observed, that he was au- | ed in the capture of Badajoz. In calling 
thorised by the deputation from whom he | their lordships’ attention to this gallant ex- 
received the Petition, to state, that they did ploit, it was hardly necessary for him to 
not conceive that the Declaration recently | observe, that the operation combined in 
issued by his Majesty’s government would | itself the two circumstances which had al- 
have the effect of at all relieving the dis- | ways been considered as constituting the 
tresses which the petitioners suffered incon- | best title to the honour of their lordships’ 
sequence of the operation of the Orders in | thanks,—first, the importance of the ob- 
Council. ject, and next the magnitude of the effort, 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the | and the obstinacy of the resistance en- 
table. countered. If they looked at the military 
The Earl of Lauderdale adverting to the | history of Badajoz in this as well asin 
object of the Petition, observed, that the | former wars in the peninsula, they would 
right hon. gentleman who was the Vice | find, that situated on the southwest frontier 
President of the Board of Trade, (Mr. | of Spain, this fortress had always been re- 
Rose,) had in a conference with a deputa- | garded as an object of primary impor- 
tion of manufacturers upon the subject | tance. In former wars it had stood many 
stated, that England and France were like | severe sieges; and it was somewhat singu- 
two persons with their heads in two pails | lar, that the efforts then made to reduce 
of water, and the trial must be which | it had never been successful. Inthe year 
could stand drowning the longer. The | 1658, when the struggle for Portuguese 
Declaration issued by ministers made the | independence took place, this fortress was 
continuance of this system depend upon | deemed an important object for the Portu- 
the pleasure of Buonaparté, and if he guese, and it was accordingly attacked 
thought he saw the English merchant was | with vigour. The Portuguese were more 
more in danger of drowning than the | than four months in prosecuting the siegs 
(VOL, XXII) (3 X) 
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—they lost half their army,—and, after 
all, the attempt proved unavailing, and the 
enterprise was ahandoned. In the war of 
1705, generally known by the name of 
the Succession War, Badajoz was besieged 
by the English, Dutch, and Portuguese 
troops, under the command of an ancestor 
of a noble lord whom he had in his eye. 
A most gallant effort was made on that oc- 
casion ; and had it not been for particular 
circumstances, it would in all probability 
have been successful: but in 14 days from 
the opening of the trenches, the attempt 
was unavoidably given up as hopeless. In 
the course of the present war in the penin- 
sula, also, Badajoz had been considered as 
an object of the greatest military impor- 
tance: Their lordships might remember, 
that in the early part of the last year, the 
place was attacked by the French under 
the command of marshal Soult. They 
broke ground on the 3d of Feb. and met 
with a most gallant resistance on the part 
of the governor, and the troops under his 
command. The resistance would, in all 
probability, have been effectual, or the 
capture of the place would have at least 
been so long delayed, as to have contri- 
buted essentially to ultimate success in the 
contest, had not the governor most unfor- 
tunately died early in the month of March ; 
and whether from the misconduct of his 
successor, or from some more serious 
cause, on the 11th.of March the fortress 
capitulated. But even here it was to be 
obseryed, that the French under the able 
experienced leader whom he had mention- 
ed, had not made themselves masters of 
the place till after a siege of 36 days. At 
a subsequent period, their lordships knew 
Badajoz had been attacked by lord Wel- 
lington when the French collected their 
troops from all quarters of the peninsula. 
Their northern army, which they called 
the army of Portugal, the southern army, 
the troops employed in the eastern parts of 
the peninsula, and detachments from the 
garrison of Madrid, all assembled to force 
the allied army to raise the siege, or risk a 
general battle for the protection of its ope- 
rations. With such a force advancing 
against him, lord Wellington did not feel 
it prudent to continue the siege and give 
battle to the enemy at the same time ; and 
therefore with the greatest judgment and 
propriety resolved to abandon the place. 
The siege could not then have been re- 
newed till the month of June, a season of 
the year when, from the unhealthiness of 
that part of the country, the operations 
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could not have been carried on Withoy 
great loss. 

In the present year, after the cap} 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, lord Wellington 4, 
termined with the first opportunity to qj 
rect his efforts against Badajoz. Jt wy 
fairly to be contemplated, that the Freng 
would do every thing in their power 
obstruct these sieges; and, therefore, ; 
was an object of the utmost importance 
get possession of the fortresses, in as shor 
a time as possible from the commencemey 
of the operations. Their lordships had q) 
ready had an opportunity of expres 
their opinion upon the siege of Cindy 
Rodrigo. That place had been tak 
with a rapidity altogether unparalleled, 
and utterly astonishing even to the en. 
my, whose commander had calcula 
that he would have been in time enough 
for its relief, if he arrived there at a period, 
which turned out to be nine or ten di 
subsequent to the date of its capture. Th 
exertions made in the siege of Badaju 
were not less extraordinary than thow 
which distinguished the attacks upin 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Their lordships bad 
seen the proofs of the strenuous resistance 
made on that occasion,—of the difficulties 
encountered in the course of the siege; bu, 
notwithstanding every opposition, in lf 
days from the opening of the trenches, the 
place was in the possession of the Britis 
army. In looking at the circumstances 
attending this noble effurt, it was imposi- 
ble for any heart not to feel a glow ofa. 
miration at the skill and decision of th 
commander, and the gallantry of theo 
ficers and troops. The conduct of gene 
ral Picton had inspired a confidence in 
the army, and exhibited an example of 
science and bravery which had been su 
passed by no other officer. His exertion 
in the attack on the 6th could not faillo 
excite the most lively feelings of admire 
tion. It appeared that three practicable 
breaches had been made, that the eneny, 
had expected the attack to be made by 
these breaches, and had employed evelj 
imaginable means for effectual resistant 
That resistance, (he had this from an ey 
witness,) was one of the most formidable 
efforts that had perhaps ever been malt 
in any war. Their lordships, inded 
might judge of the nature of that efiot, 
when they considered its effect upi 
troops certainly not liable to be deterred 
by difficulties in the execution of any bt 
zardous enterprize, whatever might be 
obstacles to be surmounted. On theo 
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hand general Picton, and on the other ge- 
neral Walker, however, had succeeded by 
escalade, at the extremities of the place. 
It was impossible to contemplate without 
admiration, the conduct of the latter at- 
tack, which was only designed as a feint at 
first, to be turned into a real attack after- 
wards, if circumstances should allow. 
That division had got into the fortress by 
escalade, where there was no breach, and 
in the face of a strong bastion. It was 
impossible to contemplate this occurrence 
without feeling it due to general Walker 
to say,—and a higher praise could not well 
be bestowed—that his conduct had sus- 
tained the reputation which he had ac- 
quired on former occasions. He hoped 
he would live to give his country the be- 
nefit of those farther services which he had 
proved himself so capable of rendering. 
This was the officer who had distinguished 
himself so highly at the battle of Vimiera, 
where he commanded the 50th regiment, 
and manceuvred it in such a manner as 
to defeat the efforts of a body of the ene- 
my five times the number of his own 
troops. So conspicuous had been his me- 
rit on that occasion, that the French ge- 
neral who was then taken, without know- 
ing who general Walker was, earnestly 
desired to be introduced to him, stating 
that he had done what he had never seen 
done before in any battle. He thought it 
due to general Walker to advert to this 
circumstance, and he had only farther to 
say, that the vigour, promptitude, and 
spirit, which this excellent officer had dis- 
played at Vimiera, were at least equalled 
by his conduct in the attack of Badajoz. 
It would be in vain to attempt to particu- 
larize the conduct of other officers where 
all had so eminently distinguished them- 
selves. The public dispatches must have 
apprised their lordships of the gallant con- 
duct of generals Colville, Kempt, Bowes, 
and the other officers concerned in this gal- 
lant enterprize. There was one circum- 
stance, however, which he must not omit to 
Mention, as it was worthy of particular 
observation. It happened, that, owing to 
the indisposition of some other officers, the 
command of a most important division of 
the troops, the light division, fell upon a 
young officer, not above the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. This was colonel Barnard, 
whose conduct had been spoken of with 
the admiration which it deserved. He 
wasinduced by several considerations, to 
advert to this circumstance. He men- 
Woned it because he had the honour to 
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know this gallant officer, and was proud 
that he had had an opportunity of so 
highly distinguishing himself. But he 
mentioned it, chiefly with another and 
more important view,—that of calling 
their lordships’ attention to the race of 
young officers, that were rising under the 
auspices and command of the distinguish- 
ed leader of the combined armies. Here 
was a body of officers forming under lord 
Wellington, which would constitute a 
shield of strength, such as had, perhaps, 
never before existed in any other country, 
or, indeed, in this, on any former occasion. 
Having said thus much of the gallant ex- 
ploit for which he called for their lord- 
ships’ thanks, and of the merits of those 
concerned in it, he felt it impossible not 
to touch on the loss which our army had 
sustained. On that subject, there could 
be but one feeling in the House, and in the 
country at large. But he hoped the 
friends and relatives of those who so glo- 
riously fell, would derive consolation from 
the fame of the illustrious dead ; from the 
reflection that they had performed the 
most eminent service to their country, and 
that if they had fallen, they fell not in 
vain. They had died in a glorious cause, 
under a commander, who was regarded 
by the army with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, and in the discharge of a duty 
the most essential for promoting the far- 
ther success of the war. In looking at this 
part of the subject as a parliament and a 
nation, they must have observed, that 
there was no point of lord Wellington’s 
conduct more remarkable than his anxiety 
on all occasions to spare the lives of the 
men under his command as much as possi- 
ble. He had had an opportunity of know- 
ing more fully than most others, that it 
was the ruling principle of his conduct, 
never to endeavour to gain by a battle 
that which he could gain without it. This 
was a proper principle on all occasions, 
and under all circumstances ; but more 
particularly with regard to this country. 
Their lordships had seen how persever- 
ingly lord Wellington had acted on this 
principle in the operations at Torres Ve- 
dras. His language, then, was this—“ I 
have an opportunity of attacking the ene- 
my with a full confidence of success; but 
1 think I can accomplish my purpose 
without it, and therefore I shall not expose 
the lives of my men to unnecessary ha- 
zard.””? Qn other occasions lord Weiling- 
ton had acted on the same principle. The 
attainment of the present object had been, 
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indeed, attended with great loss to the 
British army; but it ought to be recol- 
lected, that nothing was more to be 
avoided than a protracted operation ; and 
even with a view to the preservation of 
the lives of the soldiers, as well as to the 
ultimate success of the war, the attack 
upon Badajoz ought to be considered 
as a most judicious enterprize. The 
loss ought to be compared with the 
magnitude of the object; and in this view 
it would be found to be less in the present 
instance, than in many operations at the 
most distinguished period of our military 
history. If their lordships would look 
at the operations under the duke of 
Marlborough, they would find that at the 
siege of Lisle, the allied armies had lost 
12,000 men; at the siege of Douay, 
8,000; atthe siege of Aire, 7,000; and at 
the siege of Toulon, where they failed, 
13,000 men. The loss in an attack such 
as that on Badajoz, might indeed be se- 
vere ; but, however much to be regretted, 
it must be regarded as in all pro- 
bability less than that of a protracted siege. 
There was one other point to which he 
was desirous of calling their lordships’ at- 
tention before he concluded. Their lord- 
ships must have observed with peculiar 
satisfaction, that the military operations of 
this country had, within these few years, 
assumed, an entirely new character. This 
he said, without by any means under- 
valuing its efforts in former wars; but 
such was now the state of the world, that 
in addition to strength and resources, a 
nation, in order to be secure, must com- 
bine with that strength all the advantages 
of art and science. The operation now 
under consideration could not fail to sug- 
gest the remarks which he had just made. 
On all occasions, indeed, British troops 
had shewn the most distinguished and pre- 
eminent valour in the field, but in the 
course of the last century, they had been 
but little accustomed to the science of at- 
tack upon fortified places. If they had 
still been defective in that species of war- 
fare therefore, we ought not to have been 
disheartened,—we ought to have known 
that our soldiers would from experience 
acquire this art if essentially necessary ; 
but we had the satisfaction to find from the 
attacks upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajez, 
that if our troops were the best in Europe 
in the field, which he supposed none 
would dispute with us, they were also not 
Jess formidable in attacks upon fortified 
places. It was well —_ what resist- 





ance these places were capable of makiny 
and had made against other forces; an 


it was known, also, that before the British 
army under lord Wellington, Ciudad Rp. 
drigo had fallen in eleven days, and Bada. 
joz in twenty. All this must afford pecs 
liar satisfaction to those who looked y 
the course of the war in the peninsula x 
affording the best hopes of ultimate suc. 
cess in the contest. They must feel the 
high importance of this operation: and 
even to those who doubted or thought dif 
ferently, if any now did so, it must appear 
a great advantage. They could not but see 
what strength it afforded for the defence of 
the country, if the battle were to be 
fought on our own ground, in the discipling 
and skill which must be acquired in the 
course of these operations, by such a Bri. 
tish army, under such a Jeader. He con 
cluded by moving the Thanks of the House 
to the general, the officers, and troops, in 
the usual manner. 

Lord Holland obseryed, that he had al. 
ways acknowledged the great talents and 
services of lord Wellington; and on the 
present occasion, he could not help de. 
claring his concurrence with the noble &. 
cretary in his praises of that distinguished 
military character, to whose high merits 
he was happy to bear his warmest testi 
mony. He was one of those who had con- 
sidered all the hope we had of ultimately 
succeeding in driving the enemy from the 
peninsula, as resting upon the skill and 
activity of lord Wellington; and_ thet 
hope was certainly much increased by the 
operation for which their lordships were 
called upon to vote their thanks. Inn 
operation of the war, in his opinion, bai 
the skill, judgment, and decision of lord 
Wellington been more marked, both aso 


mode and time of action, than in this. He | 
felt, and all must feel the afflicting los 


with which it had been attended; bit 
though the loss in actions of this kind was 
more apparent, it was not usually grealet 
than the losses suffered in protracted 


sieges. When they looked at the mori | 


effects of the attainment of this great ob- 
ject, they would probably counterbalance 
the loss, severe as it had been. He took 


it for granted that it was necessary either 


to storm the place, to abandon it, ort 

an action with Soult. The time, then, Ws 
exactly that in which it was most desirable 
for the British that the place should be a 
tacked. With regard to the hopes of ul 
timate success, it had always been his prt. 
ciple not to mix political speculation 
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that kind with motions of this nature. He 
would adhere to that system now. But 
this, however, he might say, that it was 
clear the French, from their having a great 
deal to do in other quarters, or for some rea- 
son or other—had not been able to make 
those exertions in the peninsula for the at- 
tainment of their object, which they had 
usually made in other parts of the world. 
That was certainly a ground of hope ; and 
if the new government of Spain would act 
with the energy necessary to secure dis- 
cipline and obedience at home, and adopt 
the policy of cordial trust in their allies, 
and of conciliation towards America, and 
by these means place such great resources 
in the hands of such a distinguished mili- 
tary character as Jord Wellington, the ex- 
pectation of saving the peninsula might 
yet be realized. We, too, perhaps, had 
our prejudices to conquer, and our exer- 
tions to make; but certainly the best that 
could be done to bring the contest to a fa- 
vourable conclusion might be expected 
from the talents and skill of lord Welling- 
ton, and the eminent valour and exertions 
of the army under his command, 
heartily concurred in the motion. 

The several motions were then made, 
and agreed to unanimously. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 27. 


PETITIONS FROM THE WooLLEN Manv- 
FACTURERS OF GLOUCESTER—Suip Own- 
ERS OF SUNDERLAND—Rope MAKEks OF 
Lonpon—Atso From Lancaster, W1- 
GAN, STOCKPORT, CLITHEROE, AND Ru. 
THERGLEN, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
THE East-Inp1a Company’s Cuarter.] A 
Petition of the woollen manufacturers of 
the county of Gloucester, and other per- 
sons interested in the woollen trade, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners humbly beg 
leave to represent to the House, that by 
various charters granted from time to time 
to the East India Company, the peti- 
tioners have for a long series of years been 
restricted from carrying on trade with a 
large portion of the globe, whereby the 
petitioners have been deprived of those 
privileges which they humbly presume to 
be the common birthright of all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, under such regulations as 
the policy of this country may require : 
and the petitioners further beg leave hum- 
bly to state to the House, that they cannot 
but regard’ all monopoly as highly in- 
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jurious te the general interests of the 
country at large, and as tending greatly 
to discourage and depress that spirit and 
industry which are indispensable to the 
prosperity of their manufactures ; and that 
the petitioners therefore have deemed it 
advisable to appeal to the House, in the 
humble but confident hope, that it will 
consider the protection of the rights of his 
Majesty’s subjects to a free trade to all 
parts of the British empire, and other 
countries in amity with this kingdom, as 
amongst the first and most important ob- 
jects of legislative regulation ; and pray- 
ing the House to take the subject of the 
renewal of the Charter to the East India 
Company into its most serious considera- 
tion, and to adopt such measures for abo- 
lishing the present monopoly, and for 
opening a free trade to all parts of the 
British Empire, and other countries in 
amity with this kingdom, as the wisdom 
and justice of parliament may deem most 
expedient.” 


A Petition of the ship owners, merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the port of Sun- 
derland, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners, although willing — 
at all times to make every sacrifice for the 
honour of their country, cannot help stating 
to the House, the depressed and deplorable 
state of the shipping and manufactures of 
this kingdom ; and that the monopoly of 
the East India Company, however expe- 
dient or necessary, at the grantof their pre= 
sent Charter, is as the petitioners humbly 
conceive, in the present state of commerce 
and of the world no longer so, and it is 
moreover inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples which are universally admitted to 
be essential to the prosperity of com- 
merce ; and that the petitioners, while 
they lament the confined and fettered state 
of the trade of this island from politieal 
circumstances, humbly conceive the abo- 
lition of the East India monopoly will open 
an extensive market for British manufac- 
tures, render the kingdom less dependant 
upon an intercourse with the continent of 
Europe, and revive the declining interest 
of the shipping of this kingdom, an interest 
which it is the imperious duty of every 
Briton at this particular crisis to support ; 
and that in no view of the subject can 
there be a reason why the East India 
Company should be allowed a monopoly, 
because if they can carry on the trade to 
greater advantage than individuals they 
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will have nothing to fear from the com- 
petition of individuals, aud if they cannot 
so carry it on they ought not to be suffered 
to uphold their monopoly to the injury of 
their country; and that the petitioners 
forbear to enlarge upon the decrease of 
the trade of the East India Company, not- 
withstanding the great increase of their 
territorial possessions, they forbear also to 
enlarge upon the increase which has taken 
place in the trade carried on by foreign 
individuals, who have ingrossed into their 
hands so great a proportion of the whole 
commerce of the East; knowing, as the 
petitioners do, that all these facts are be- 
fore the House, and not doubting that they 
will give to them that deliberate considera- 
tion which their great importance de- 
mands: and that the petitioners look up 
with confidence to the House as their re- 
presentatives and natural protectors; and 
do indulge a most confident hope, that the 
House will not suffer their serious and 
weighty interests to be carried to any 
partial considerations ; and praying, that 
the House will adopt the necessary mea- 
sures for the total abolition of the com- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany at the expiration of their present 
Charter, but, in the event of the House 
seeing reasons to continue, in some de- 
gree, a commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company, the petitioners do then 
most earnestly implore, that they will not 
suffer it to deprive British subjects of any 
privileges which are allowed to neutral 
nations, and that the Charter may be made 
subject to such modifications and additions 
as may best promote the interest of ship- 
png and manufactures of the United 

ingdom, leaving open to the capital, the 
enterprize, and industry of British mer- 
chants, all the is!ands of the Indian ocean, 
together with such parts of the continents 
of Asia and Africa as to the House may 
seem expedient.” 


A Petition of several rope makers resi- 
dent in the port of London, was also pre- 
sented and read; setting forth. 

«« That the petitioners have erected, at a 
very considerable expence, large and ex- 
tensive maiufactories for ropes and cord- 
age within the port of London, and that 
they employ therein numerous industri- 
ous individuals, who altogether depend 
on the trade of the petitioners for the sub- 
sistence of themselves and families; and 
that the outfit of British-built ships for the 
service of the East India Company, and 
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the intervening supplies of ropes and con, 
age to such ships during their respeciiy 
charters, have hitherto constituted a ye 

considerable proportion of the trade ¢ 
the petitioners; and that they view, with 
great anxiety, the system which has bey 
introduced by the Kast India Company 
not only of employing in their regular 
and private trade Indian built ships, bute 
their open encouragement of them for th 
general trade of this country; and thy 
the petitioners are apprehensive that, jp 
case India built ships are allowed to 
employed in the trade of this county, 
the same will prove ruinous to them and 
to the numerous individuals who are de 
pendent on them, and also injurious to the 
state, it being well known that, in time of 
war, his Majesty’s navy is largely suppl 
ed with ropes and cordage from the pris 
vate manufactories, the artisans therein 
employed cannot therefore be kept up a 
the said port without constant employment, 
which the building and equipment of ships 
in the river Thames for the service of the 
East India Company have hitherto afford. 
ed ; and that the petitioners do not pre 
sume to enumerate to the House the vari 
ous national and private evils, which will 
inevitably result from a continuance ofthis 
system, which must affect the vital inte 
rests of the state, and tend rapidly to ren 
der precarious the permanency of th 
naval power of the country, besides is 
injurious effect in that point of view, the 
diversion of so much capital from Grea 
Britain will be seriously detrimental 
its prosperity, and be the means of raising 
a naval power in the East, which may a 
no distant period of time become a source 
of annoyance to the mother country, 
which so improvidently admitted its est 
blishment; and that the petitioners hare 
recently learnt, with great surprize, that, 
in addition to the India built ships in the 
service of the Kast India Company, they 
have been admitted to British registry 
here, and that several of them are now 
employed in the general carrying trate 
of Great Britain: many of these ships, 
is understood, have had certificates of tt 
gistry granted to them in this country, 
some on the certificates from the builders 
or other persons in India, and others from 
having obtained certificates of regis) 
there, but by what authority in either case 
the ‘same have been allowed, the ptr 
tioners have not been able to ascertald, 
for they are informed, that the provision 
of the register acts do not invest the Com 
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pany’s officers in India with any such au- 
thority, but that the same can only be 
granted by the officers of his Majesty's 
customs, who are specially designated by 
the acts referred to for that purpose ; and 
that the petitioners are afraid, unless the 
House shall condescend to interfere, and 
to check a system so prejudicial to the 
maritime interests of Great Britain, that 
the petitioners, in common with all others 
who are dependent on the building and 
equipment of British built ships, mustin a 
very few years, and especially on the re- 
turn of peace, abandon their establish- 
ments altogether, as they will not possess 
the means of maintaining their present 
extensive manufactories, and consequently 
they will become incapable of rendering 
any assistance to the public service on 
future emergencies when the exigences of 
the state may require it; under these cir- 
cumstances the petitioners most humbl 
pray, that in future East India built ships 
may be prohibited by statute from being 
admitted to registry and to the privileges 
of British built ships.” 


A Petition of the merchants, ship own- 
ers, tradesmen, and other inhabitants of 
the town of Lancaster, was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave to re- 
present to the House, that, by various 
charters granted to the East India Com- 
pany, for a long series of years, an exclu- 
sive right has been exercised of carrying 
on the trade to the extensive possessions 
in that quarter of the globe ; and that the 
petitioners, having assembled together at 
ageneral meeting, have resolved to ap- 
peal for redress to the House, humb! 
praying, that the Charter to the East India 
Company may not be renewed, and that 
the petitioners may be permitted to enjoy 
a free trade in common with all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and praying the House 
to adopt such measures for abolishing the 
commercial monopoly of the East India 


penny, as to them may seem most ex- 
pedient. 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, bur- 
fesses, and inhabitants of the borough of 

igan, in the county of Lancaster, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the power and prosperity of the 
British empire depend eminently on the 
extent of its commerce, and that it is the 
birthright of every British subject to share 
in that commerce to the full extent of his 
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industry and capital, under such regula- 
tions as the legislature may impose equally 
on all adventurers; and that all monopo- 
lies, as national measures, are highly im- 
politic, tending only to the aggrandize- 
ment of a few individuals, the obstruction 
of commerce, and the depression of pub- 
lic spirit and general enterprize ; and that 
the depressed state of the commerce and 
manufactures of this empire, the embar- 
rassments of the merchant and tradesman, 
and the calamitous condition of the la- 
bouring poor, call imperiously upon the 
legislature, and all public men, to adopt 
the most effectual means, consistently with 
the national honour, for their relief; and 
that, as a most important measure of this 
nature, the petitioners humbly conceive 
that the commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company should be totally discon- 
tinued at the termination of their present 
Charter, and that a free trade to every 
country in amity with this empire should 
be open to all his Majesty’s subjects; and 
that the reasoning adduced to shew the 
expediency of maintaining the chartered 
privileges of the East India Company, 
either with respect to China, or any other 
of the countries to which they extend, as 
well as the confining of the trade with 
those countries to the port of London, in 
the humble opinion of the petitioners, 
proceeds from narrow and partial views, 
and has been demonstrated fallacious by 
arguments which are incontrovertible ; 
and that it appears to the petitioners, that 
a free and unrestricted trade to India 
would revive the manufactures of this 
country, extend its commerce, and alle- 
viate the evils which press so heavily on a 
large portion of the community ; and 
praying, that the House will adopt such 
measures, as to their patriotism and wis- 
dom may seem best, for the abolition of 
the exclusive commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company, and for the general 
diffusion of Indian commerce to every part 
of this empire.” 


‘A Petition of the merchants, manufac- 
turers and other inhabitants of the town of 
Stockport, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

“That it appears to the petitioners 
that, however beneficial or even necessary 
it may have been, in the infancy of the 
commerce of this country, to grant a mo- 
nopoly of the trade to the East, it cannot 
now be compatible with the national inte- 
rests, and ought therefore to cease entirely 
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will have nothing to fear from the com- 
petition of individuals, and if they cannot 
so carry it on they ought not to be suffered 
to uphold their monopoly to the injury of 
their country; and that the petitioners 
forbear to enlarge upon the decrease of 
the trade of the East India Company, not- 
withstanding the great increase of their 
territorial possessions, they forbear also to 
enlarge upon the increase which has taken 
place in the trade carried on by foreign 
individuals, who have ingrossed into their 
hands so great a proportion of the whole 
commerce of the East; knowing, as the 
petitioners do, that all these facts are be- 
fore the House, and not doubting that they 
will give to them that deliberate considera- 
tion which their great importance de- 
mands: and that the petitioners look up 
with confidence to the House as their re- 
presentatives and natural protectors; and 
do indulge a most confident hope, that the 
House will not suffer their serious and 
weighty interests to be carried to any 
partial considerations ; and praying, that 
the House will adopt the necessary mea- 
sures for the total abolition of the com- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany at the expiration of their present 
Charter, but, in the event of the House 
seeing reasons to continue, in some de- 
gree, a commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company, the. petitioners do then 
most earnestly implore, that they will not 
suffer it to deprive British subjects of any 
privileges which are allowed to neutral 
nations, and that the Charter may bemade 
subject to such modifications and additions 
as may best promote the interest of ship- 
ping and manufactures of the United 

ingdom, leaving open to the capital, the 
enterprize, and industry of British mer- 
chants, all the is!ands of the Indian ocean, 
together with such parts of the continents 
of Asia and Africa as to the House may 
seem expedient.” 


A Petition of several rope makers resi- 
dent in the port of London, was also pre- 
sented and read; setting forth. 

‘« That the petitioners have erected, at a 
very considerable expence, large and ex- 
tensive manufactories for ropes and cord- 
age within the port of London, and that 
they employ therein numerous industri- 
ous individuals, who altogether depend 
on the trade of the petitioners for the sub- 
sistence of themselves and families; and 
that the outfit of British-built ships for the 
service of the East India Company, and 
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the intervening supplies of ropes and cord. 
age to such ships during their respective 
charters, have hitherto constituted a ve 
considerable proportion of the trade of 
the petitioners; and that they view, with 
great anxiety, the system which has been 
introduced by the East India Company, 
not only of employing in their regular 
and private trade Indian built ships, but of 
their open encouragement of them for the 
general trade of this country; and that 
the petitioners are apprehensive that, in 
case India built ships are allowed to be 
employed in the trade of this country, 
the same will prove ruinous to them and 
to the numerous individuals who are de. 
pendent on them, and also injurious to the 
state, it being well known that, in time of 
war, his Majesty’s navy is largely suppli- 
ed with ropes and cordage from the pri- 
vate manufactories, the artisans therein 
employed cannot therefore be kept up at 
the said port without constant employment, 
which the building and equipment of ships 
in the river Thames for the service of the 
East India Company have hitherto afford. 
ed ; and that the petitioners do not pre- 
sume to enumerate to the House the vari- 
ous national and private evils, which will 
inevitably result from a continuance of this 
system, which must affect the vital inte- 
rests of the state, and tend rapidly to ren- 
der precarious the permanency of the 
naval power of the country, besides its 
injurious effect in that point of view, the 
diversion of so much capital from Great 
Britain will be seriously detrimental to 
its prosperity, and be the means of raising 
a naval power in the East, which may at 
no distant period of time become a source 
of annoyance to the mother country, 
which so improvidently admitted its esta- 
blishment ; and that the petitioners have 
recently learnt, with great surprize, that, 
in addition to the India built ships in the 
service of the Kast India Company, they 
have been admitted to British registry 
here, and that several of them are now 
employed in the general carrying trade 
of Great Britain: many of these ships, it 
is understood, have had certificates of re- 
gistry granted to them in this country, 
some on the certificates from the builders 
or other persons in India, and others from 
having obtained certificates of registry 
there, but by what authority in either case 
the same have been allowed, the pet 
tioners have not been able to ascertail, 
for they are informed, that the provisions 
of the register acts do not invest the Com: 
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any’s officers in India with any such au- 
thority, but that the same can only be 
granted by the officers of his. Majesty’s 
customs, who are specially designated by 
the acts referred to for that purpose ; and 
that the petitioners are afraid, unless the 
House shall condescend to interfere, and 
to check a system so prejudicial to the 
maritime interests uf Great Britain, that 
the petitioners, in common with all others 
who are dependent on the building and 
equipment of British built ships, mustin a 
very few years, and especially on the re- 
turn of peace, abandon their establish- 
ments altogether, as they will not possess 
the means of maintaining their present 
extensive manufactories, and consequently 
they will become incapable of rendering 
any assistance to the public service on 
future emergencies when the exigences of 
the state may require it; under these cir- 
cumstances the petitioners most humbly 
pray, that in future East India built ships 
may be prohibited by statute from being 
admitted to registry and to the privileges 
of British built ships.” 


A Petition of the merchants, ship own- 
ers, tradesmen, and other inhabitants of 
the town of Lancaster, was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave to re- 
present to the House, that, by various 
charters granted to the East India Com- 
pany, for a long series of years, an exclu- 
sive right has been exercised of carrying 
on the trade to the extensive possessions 
in that quarter of the globe ; and that the 
petitioners, having assembled together at 
a general meeting, have resolved to ap- 
peal for redress to the House, humbly 
praying, that the Charter to the East India 

ompany may not be renewed, and that 
the petitioners may be permitted to enjoy 
a free trade in common with all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and praying the House 
to adopt such measures for abolishing the 
commercial monopoly of the East India 


aay as to them may seem most ex- 
pedient. 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, bur- 
fesses, and inhabitants of the borough of 

igan, in the county of Lancaster, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the power and prosperity of the 
British empire depend eminently on the 
extent of its commerce, and that it is the 
birthright of every British subject to share 
in that commerce to the full extent of his 





industry and capital, under such regula- 
tions as the legislature may impose equally 
on all adventurers; and that all monopo- 
lies, as national measures, are highly im- 
politic, tending only to the aggrandize- 
ment of a few individuals, the obstruction 
of commerce, and the depression of pub- 
lic spirit and general enterprize ; and that 
the depressed state of the commerce and 
manufactures of this empire, the embar- 
rassments of the merchant and tradesman, 
and the calamitous condition of the la- 
bouring poor, call imperiously upon the 
legislature, and all public men, to adopt 
the most effectual means, consistently with 
the national honour, for their relief; and 
that, as a most important measure of this 
nature, the petitioners humbly conceive 
that the commercial monopoly of the East 
India Company should be totally discon- 
tinued at the termination of their present 
Charter, and that a free trade to every 
country in amity with this empire should 
be open to all his Majesty’s subjects; and 
that the reasoning adduced to shew the 
expediency of maintaining the chartered 
privileges of the East India Company, 
either with respect to China, or any other 
of the countries to which they extend, as 
well as the confining of the trade with 
those countries to the port of London, in 
the humble opinion of the petitioners, 
proceeds from narrow and partial views, 
and has been demonstrated fallacious by 
arguments which are incontrovertible ; 
and that it appears to the petitioners, that 
a free and unrestricted trade to India 
would revive the manufactures of this 
country, extend its commerce, and alle- 
viate the evils which press so heavily on a 
large portion of the community ; and 
praying, that the House will adopt such 
measures, as to their patriotism and wis- 
dom may seem best, for the abolition of 
the exclusive commercial monopoly of the 
Fast India Company, and for the general 
diffusion of Indian commerce to every part 
of this empire.” 


‘A Petition of the merchants, manufac- 
turers and other inhabitants of the town of 
Stockport, was also preseated and read ; 
setting forth, 

“That it appears to the petitioners 
that, however beneficial or even necessary 
it may have been, in the infancy of the 
commerce of this country, to grant a mo- 
nopoly of the trade to the East, it cannot 
now be compatible with the national inte- 
rests, and ought therefore to cease entirely 
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at the termination of the present Charter of 
the East India Company ; andthatif, upon 
general principles, it would be unwise and 
inexpedient to renew this monopoly, it is 
more especially so in the present restricted 
state of the foreign trade of the nation, 
which even the return of peace cannot be 
expected to restore to its wonted freedom ; 
and that, should the legislature, in its wis- 
dom, see fit to throw open the commerce 
of the East, its liberal intentions will be, 
in a great measure, frustrated, should there 
be left to the India Company any direc- 
tion of, or controul over, the private trade ; 
and that, to confine the importations to 
the port of London, and to compel the pri- 
vate trader to sell at the Company’s sales, 
will equally frustrate these intentions, in 
as far as the petitioners and others of his 
Majesty’s subjects, similarly situated, are 
concerned; for, not to mention the addi- 
tional expence and delay thereby occa- 
sioned, they will be prevented from im- 
porting, for their own use, the cotton wool, 
indigo, and other raw materials of the East, 
which would be their chief inducement to 
and advantage from engaging in the trade ; 
and that, to confine the importations to one 
place, merely for the convenience of col- 
lecting the duties, is a ruinous policy, in- 
jurious to the revenue itself, which must 
ultimately suffer far more from the limited 
imports of a trade thus shackled than it can 
possibly gain by any difference in the fa- 
cility of collection; and praying, that the 
House will refuse its sanction to the pro- 
jongation of the monopoly of the East 
India Company beyond the term of their 
existing Charter, or to any controul by 
them over the private trade to the East, or 
to limiting to one port the privilege of im- 
porting from thence; and should the 
House, in its wisdom, deem it expedient 
to grant pecuniary aid to the said Com- 
pany, or the continuation of any of their 
exclusive privileges, the petitioners further 
pray, that such grants may be on condi- 
tion of their immediately opening the trade 
of the East generally to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, that the earliest possible relief may 
be thereby afforded to the trade and ma- 
nufactures of this nation in the present 
most pressing exigency.” 


A Petition of the bailiffs, burgesses and 
other inhabitants of the borough of Clithe- 
roe in Lancashire, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners consider all their 
fellow subjects as having a right to a free 
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trade with all parts of the British emp; 


and other countries in amity with thi! 
kingdom, subject only to such general re | 


gulations of trade as the policy of tj 
country may require, or as may be necg, 
sary for maintaining the relations of these 
realms with foreign states, and securing 
government those revenues which may 
necessary for its support; and that ih 

conceive, that the great object of all |. 
gislative regulation in the commercial cq, 
cerns of the country is the protectiong 
this equal right in the subject, and th 
further extension of an honourable, jus, 
and legitimate commerce; and that ther. 
fore all monopolies which exclude the m 
neral body of the people from trading wit 
other countries are in derogation of th 
birthright of the subject, and counterad 
the chief purpose which they ought » 
have in view; and the petitioners humbly 
suggest, that, on the expiration of th 
East India Company’s present grant, the 
full and absolute trade to India, to Chin, 
and other Eastern shores and seas, revers, 
as their undoubted birthright and inbe 
ritance, to the subjects of these realm, 
under such salutary laws for regulating 
and protecting their commerce as thele 
gislature, in its wisdom, may deem necer 
sary; and that the petitioners further be 
leave to observe, that the monopoly of the 
East India Company is prejudicial to the 
general interests of the country at large 
discourages that commercial spirit, an 
cools that ardour of génerous and libenl 
competition which, from the nature aul 


local situation of these islands, are indi | 


pensable to their prosperity, and upon 
which their security at this moment eset 
tially depends; and that upon thes 
grounds the petitioners unite with thet 
fellow subjects in petitioning the Hou 
for the abolition of the commercial me 
nopoly of the East India Company # 
speedily and effectually as, in its united 
wisdom, may be judged most expedient 


A Petition of the magistrates and com 
mon council of the burgh of Rutherglen, 
in the county of Lanark, was also presen 
and read ; setting forth, eee 

« ‘That, amongst the many evils which 
a war of nineteen years duration has pr 
duced, none have more sensibly affecte! 
that part of the country than the preset! 
depressed state of commerce and manufac 
tures, owing to which the misery amongs 
the lower classes of the community is ve 
great, many being without employmeth 
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and others, by the utmost exertions of in- 
dusiry, unable to procure a sufficiency of 
food; and that, under these circumstances 
so afflictive, the petitioners humbly con- 
ceive, that opening the trade to Hindos- 
tan and China, to the enterprize of the 
whole people of the United Kingdom, 
might tend to relieve or alleviate these 
distresses ; and praying the House not to 
grant any exclusive privilege to the Kast 
India or any other Company to trade to 
Hindostan or China.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM THE SHIP OWNERS OF 
SUNDERLAND RESPECTING THE ORDERS IN 
Councit.} A Petition of the ship owners 
of the port of Sunderland, was preseated 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners cannot but view, 
with serious apprehension, the system of 
granting licences to bring wood into this 
country in foreign bottoms continued, a 
system manifestly tending to the injury of 
British shipping, and directly affecting the 
trade to our colonies in North America, 
the only trade at present open to the peti- 
tioners, the political situation of this king- 
dom precluding any intercourse with the 
Baltic, or any foreign port in the north of 
Europe; and that, whilst the petitioners 
are determined to bear every burthen, 
and to make every sacrifice, rather than 
compromise the security or honour of 
their country, they cannot but feel it their 
duty humbly to state to the House, that, 
in almost every port of this kingdom, they 
see the flags of the northern states dis- 
played in proud commercial prosperity, 
when the British flag in their ports is no 
where to be seen; the inevitable conse- 
quence of which must be, amongst others, 
arapid improvement in a foreign race of 
seamen, who before were almost unac- 
quainted with nautical affairs, a circum- 
stance, when looked at in a political point 
of view, of most alarming importance ; 
and that the petitioners, though alive to 
the measures recently enacted by the le- 
gislature, of imposing a double duty on 
all'timber brought into this country (ex- 
cept from any British colony, plantation, 
or settlement in Africa or America) still 
beg leave humbly to express, that foreign 
vessels, owing to their being so cheaply 
navigated, and their voyages so short, can 
with this double duty attached to their 
Cargoes, import wood into this country, 
and sell it for a less sum than it is possible 
for the British ship owner to do from 
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America; and to verify this assertion, the 
petitioners beg leave to state that since last 
August, the time when this double duty took 
place, foreign vessels laden with timber, 
notwithstanding the subsequent regulation 
compelling them, before they import a 
cargo to export one of a specific value, have 
and are still continuing to crowd into this 
kingdom : and that it is with great sensa- 
tions of regret the petitioners feel com- 
pelled to state to the House, that the coal 
trade has been in a depressed state these 
twelve months, and has now become alto- 
gether ruinous, owing principally to an,in- 
flux of vessels seeking employment there- 
in, that heretofore were otherwise en- 
gaged : and that, although the petitioners 
feel sensible of the peculiarly fettered si- 
tuation of the trade of this kingdom, they 
humbly beg leave to represent to the 
House, that a continuance in the system 
of granting licences to foreign vessels to 
import wood into this country mustspeedily 
tend to the complete ruin of the shipping; 
and- praying, that the House will be 
pleased to appoint a committee to take 
into consideration the infraction of the 
British navigation laws, the result of whose 
deliberations, they trust, will prove the 
necessity of ceasing to grant licences to 
foreign vessels to import wood into this 
country, or otherwise to grant the peti- 
tioners such relief as to the House shall 
seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition From LivERPOOL RESPECTING 
THE Orpers 1N Councit.] General Gas- 
coyne said, that he was instructed by his 
Constituents to present to the House a Pe~ 
tition, signed by 6,560 most respectable 
individuals of the town of Liverpool, -who 
in the space of only four days, had stepped 
forward to affix their signatures, for the 
purpose of praying the repeal of the Or- 
ders in Council as the cause of the com- 
mercial distress which affected not that 
place merely, but the country in general. 
The majority of the persons whose names 
now appeared at the foot of the Petition, 
were those who had signed a Petition 
against the Orders in Council when those 
measures first originated, and had then 
foretold the calamities which the trade of 
Liverpool had since suffered from the ef- 
fects of those Orders, and from the closing 
of the ports of America. The melancholy 
statement of the actual condition of Livers 
pool, which was inserted in the, Petition, 
was unwillingly obtruded upon the feel- 
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ings of the House, in consequence of the 
contradiction given upon this subject to 
the information which an hon. member 
(Mr. Creevey) had deemed it right to af- 
ford. Upon the general question he would 
now say nothing, but merely move that 
the Petition be brought up.—The ques- 
tion having been put, 

Mr. Creevey referred to the 6,560 wit- 
nesses who in this Petition bore ample 
testimony of the perfect truth of the asser- 
tions he had made regarding the real mi- 
series of the inbabitants of Liverpool. 

General Tarleton observed, that the ac- 
counts he had obtained, and which he had 
communicated to parliament on a former 
occasion, in opposition to the allegations 
of the hon. gentleman, were derived from 
the most respectable authority. 

Mr. Wharton bore witness to the de- 
ference due to the quarter to which the 
hon. general was indebted for his intelli- 
gence, and stated that he had himself re- 
ccived letters corroborating the facts for- 
merly brought before the House. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners are compelled, 
by the most urgent necessity, to lay their 
distresses and their grievances before the 
House; and that the general depression 
of the commerce and manufactures of the 
country has been particularly felt by the 
town and port of Liverpool; that the 
trade has rapidly declined; and that the 
more laborious part of the inhabitants, con- 
sisting of shipwrights, ropemakers, -sail- 
makers, carpenters, porters, carters, and 
labourers, with their numerous families, 
are reduced to a state of unexampled suf- 
fering and distress; and that the peti- 
tioners have heard, with surprize and in- 
dignation, that statements have been made 
tending to keep the House, and the coun- 
try at large, in ignorance of the real state 
of that populous town, and denying facts 
which are but too grievously notorious to 
every inhabitant of the place ; and that it 
is not true, as the petitioners understand it 
has been publicly represented, that there 
were not more than from 3,000 to 4,000 
persons whose necessities entitled them to 
support and assistance from a public sub- 
scription of the inhabitants, entered into 
for that purpose; and that it is not true 
that not a single shipwright is out of em- 
ploy in Liverpool], who is willing to work ; 


and that the fact is, that the distresses of 


the labouring part of the community and 
their families haying rendered relief indis- 
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pensably necessary, a public subscriptin 
was entered into for that object in th 
month of December last, by which neatly 
16,000 persons were in one week relieved: 
and that the petitioners compute th 
number of persons so receiving relief j 
have been at least one-sixth part of th 
present population of the town; and thy 
the falshood of the assertion, that there j 
no want of employ for those who are wi, 
ling to work, is apparent through th 
whole town of Liverpool, amidst all is 
docks, on all its quays, and in every stre¢, 
where numbers of industrious mechani 
many of whom are free burgesses of th 
town, are seen without employment, whilt 
others are compelled by their necessitig 
to solicit in the vicinity of the town fe 
charitable aid; and that, in addition 
the want of employ, the distressed sitts. 
tion of the town is aggravated by th 
present high and rapidly increasing price 
of all the necessaries of life, from which 
evils, if some relief cannot be obtained, 
by the speedy interference of the Hous, 
the petitioners cannot but apprehend the 
most alarming and fatal consequences; 
and that it appears to the petitioners tobe 
as impious as it is unjust, to attribute the 
distresses which affect the country princi 
pally to the dispensations of Providence, 
as to the productions of the soil, or to any 
other cause which the interference of the 
House, in conjunction with the othe 
branches of the legislature, may not ins 
great degree remove; and that the peli 
tioners have heard, with real alarm, thata 
high and confidential servant of the crom 
did, in the presence of his Majesty’s Cha» 
cellor of the Exchequer, and of a respec 
able deputation from the inhabitants of 
large manvfacturing town, lately malt 
use of language which appears to the pt 
titioners, from the time and occasion ot 
which it was introduced, to develope th 
views and intentions of ministers mot 
decisively than thousands of state papes 
and public documents; and shews thit 
they are prepared to risk the very exit 
ence of the country on the further pros: 
cution of measures which have already 
reduced it to its present unexampled stat 
of suffering ; and that the petitioners ca 
not but avow to the House, their mo 
solemn conyiction that the distressesof the 
country are primarily occasioned by ## 
present ruinous and long protracted wa 
by the sacrifice of the manufacturing 

commercial interests of the country " 
war, measures injurious only to oursel¥eh 
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thereby destroying and drying up the 


very sources of revenue, and, in pare | 


ticular, by the Orders in Council affect- 
ing in their operation our trade with neu- 
tral states ; ‘ 
these Orders are more particularly felt in 
the port of Liverpool, where, during the 
year 1807, being immediately prior to the 
operation of the Orders in Council, 489 
American vessels, independently of other 
neutral ships, were cleared out, and where, 
in the course of six months, in the year 
1809, when the effect of such Orders was 
understood to be suspended by negocia- 
tion, 336 American vessels were cleared 
out, which ships were laden almost entire- 
ly with British manufactures, having af- 
forded in their outfit profitable employ- 
ment to great numbers of merchants, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers of 
the town of Liverpool; and that, in con- 
sequence of the Orders in Council of No- 
vember, 1807, continued in certain of their 
provisions by another Order in Council of 
the 26th of April, 1809, the shipments from 
neutral states to that port are become very 
inconsiderable; and that, in particular, 
the merchants of the American states, 
being by local regulations of their own 
government prevented, during the con- 
tinuance of the Orders in Council, from 
importing, in return for their cargoes, the 
manufactures of this country, are com- 
pelled to draw bills of exchange for the 
proceeds of their shipments, which bills 
have been for some months last past at a 
discount in the United Statesof 15 to 20 per 
cent., and are now nearly unsaleable at any 
price; a circumstance felt at the present 
time with particular pressure by this 
country, from its enhancing the price and 
greatly diminishing the quantity of grain 
and flour imported from America; and 
that, whilst the direct effect of the Orders 
in Council has been to diminish and injure 
the revenues, commerce, and manufactures 
of these kingdoms, they have also com- 
pelled neutrals to rely upon their own 
efforts for those articles which were before 
supplied by this country, and notoriously 
to establish manufactories of various kinds, 
which must eventually lead to an exclu- 
sion of British manufactures, and thereby 
render permanent those evils which are at 
present experienced ; and that the peti- 
tionerscannot but contemplate with the most 
pointed sentiments of disapprobation, the 
system of a licensed trade with the enemy, 
by which a power of dispensing with the 
laws is vested in the minister for the time 


Council. 


and that the consequences of | 
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being, and has been exercised, as the pee 
titioners humbly apprehend, to a most dan- 
gerous and alarming extent: that the di- 
rect and immediate effect of such-measures 
is the increase of the naval power of our 
enemies, the transferring the commerce of 
this country to hostile and foreign traders, 
and the encouragement of crimes which 
destroy all confidence amongst civilized 
states, and which, when limited in their 
effects to these realms, are punished with 
the most exemplary severity ; the peti- 
tioners therefore most humbly, but confi- 
dently, call upon the House to vindicate 
the national character, and to mark with 
due reprobation a system of intercourse 
involving the breach of all moral obliga- 
tion, highly dangerous to the ultimate 
safety of the country, and supported by 
perjury, forgery, and fraud; and that the 
petitioners humbly conceive that these and 
many other evils would be done away by 
withdrawing the Orders in Council, that 
such a measure, by restoring a free inter- 
course between this country and neutral 
states, would'relieve the nation in general, 
and the town of Liverpool in particular, 
from great and increasing distress, would 
open and restore to our manufacturers the 
most valuable markets which our country 
ever possessed, would encourage the ship- 


-ments and importation of grain and flour, 


now so indispensably necessary to the 
supply of these islands, would again afford 
employment to the laborious part of the 
community, and would, as the petitioners 
are fully convinced, be found a speedy 
and substantial remedy for a great part of 
our present evils, and a security against 
those much greater calamities which ap~ 
pear to be rapidly approaching, and which 
the petitioners cannot contemplate without 
sentiments too alarming to be expressed ; 
and praying, that the House will take this 
subject into their immediate considera- 
tion, and will afford the petitioners such 
relief as the House may in its wisdom 
thnk fit.” 

Mr. Rose said, that he felt it incumbent 
upon him to give the most positive con- 
tradiction to one paragraph in the Peti- 
tion which referred immediately to him- 
self, and which was founded on the 
grossest misrepresentation. It referred to 
a meeting between him and a committee 
of gentlemen from Birmingham, at which 
his right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was present, and the member 
for the county of Warwick. Instead of 
using any language which could lead 
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the gentlemen to think that ministers were 


insensible to the distresses represented to’ 


them, he appealed to all who had been 
present if the whole of the conversation 
did not show that government gave full 
credit to the statement made ; and he (Mr. 
Rose) expressly allowed, that the iron ma- 
nufactories of Birmingham were peculiarly 
injured by the existing obstruction of 
trade with the United States ; and deeply 
lamented that nothing could be done for 
their relief. He denied in the most posi- 
tive manner, that any thing passed which 
could be construed into an insensibility 
on his part, and he appealed to any mem- 
ber that heard him, whether throughout 
his public life, his conduct had not been 
governed by an extreme anxiety, if pos- 
sible, to alleviate distresses whenever they 
Were represented to him. He referred 
with the utmost confidence to his right 
hon. friend, to state whether a single word 
had been uttered by him which could af- 
ford the slightest foundation for the ex- 
pressions employed by the petitioners. 
If he had conducted himself as was repre- 
sented, he should think that he was un- 
worthy of filling any office in the public 
service for the remainder of his existence. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the question was 
not whether the right hon. gent. was in- 
sensible to the miseries presented to his 
view, but whether he had employed the 
unfortunate expression referred to. He 
did not understand that the fact was de- 


nied that the right hon. gentleman had 
said that the two countries were in the si- 
tuation of two men whose heads were in a 
bucket of water, and the struggle was, 
which of the two could remain longer in 


that situation without suffocation. This 
kind of metaphorical language might suf- 
ficiently express the nature of the mercan- 
tile contest produced by the Orders in 
Council, but it was rather unfortunate 
when addressed to those whose heads were 
under water, and suffering all the pains of 
strangulation. ; 
Mr. Rose.-~I assert again that I have no 
recollection of having used such an ex- 
pression, and I am certain that it was not 
addressed to any of the gentlemen who 
waited upon me. I do not undertake to 
deny it positively; it might have been 
said by me. All I can undertake to state 
positively is, that no such phrase was used 
by me to the deputation generally ; but 
whether I said it to any individual I will 
not pretend todetermine. I deny too that 
if I used it, it proceeded from any want 
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of feeling on my part for the distrey, 
complained of. 

Lord Stanley said, that a few days afig,. 
wards he met some of the gentlemen of ty 


deputation, who repeated to him the wo 


referred to in the Petition, and certainly 
was considered by them as shewing; 
great degree of insensibility on the py; 
of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. J. W. Ward remarked, that thee. 
pression had been repeated to himby, 
member of the House a day or two aq 
it had been used. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on th 
table. 


Petition rrom LIVERPOOL RESPEEMY 
PEACE, AND CERTAIN EXPRESSIONS Mam 
use or By Mr. Rose.} Mr. Brough 
said, he held in his hand another Petition 
from a number of the inhabitants of Live. 
pool, who had signed it in the course ¢ 
one hour; and had it not been necessary 
to send it off, in order that it might accom 
pany the preceding Petition, it would ban 
received a much greater number of sigu- 
tures. The memorial of the present peti 
tioners was not so much against the Orden 
in Council, as applicable to the expression 
which they had heard ascribed to the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, (a laugh); aud 
which, however ridiculous they might ap 
pear to some gentlemen, were yet calet 
lated to produce any other sensations bi 
those of levity and laughter in the mind 
of those to whom they were addresed 
The petitioners, feeling the multiplied dit 
tresses of their situation, had heard wit 
regret and astonishment, the figuratir 
language of the right hon. gentleman; 
from which they drew, at least, this con 
clusion, that the commercial measuresdl 
ministers were not to be relinquished in 
the smallest degree. The right hon. get 
tleman had disclaimed his having tee 
the deputation with any thing like lemity; 
and he fully believed him, for he wa 
convinced that neither that right bon 
gentleman nor the Chancellor of the Et 
chequer, nor the hon. and learned gentle. 
man, not now in his place, (Mr. Stephen) 
who might be considered as the father d 
the Orders in Cotncil, had now in thett 
minds any feelings of levity or ridicule @ 
this subject, but rather those of a vr 
contrary description. The object of 
present petitioners, however, was simp 
to express, not that the expressions of ; 
right hon. gentleman conveyed insolt 
insensibility, but merely that they ex¢ 
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in theic minds the most melancholy ap- 

rehensions, and destroyed all hope of any 
modification of the Orders in Council. 
They had imagined, that when so many 
memorials had been presented to minis- 
ters, some modification, at least, of those 
measures would have been made; but 
now, instead of these expectations being 
ratified, they were to understand that this 
country was finally committed to a contest 
with the enemy, which of them should 
bear privations the longer. The peti- 
tioners also proceeded to observe with pain 
and sorrow, that many persons in this 
country were possessed of sinecures and 
pensions to a large amount,—men who 
had fattened on the war which had re- 
duced them to distress. They contrasted 
the situation of these pensioners with their 
own deplorable condition, and prayed 
that these sinecures and pensions might be 
abolished altogether, and their produce 
applied to carrying on the war. This 
sort of language might be called indeli- 
cate; but then the House should observe, 
that they were dealing with hungry 
men, who were very little removed from 
a starving situation. But whatever might 
be thought of some parts of this Petition, 
there was one conclusion which could not 
fail to strike every man,—namely, that 
the number of the Petitions which the 
House had received afforded a melancholy 
proof of the extent of the distresses, and 
the pressure under which the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests iaboured. 
Some of them were against the East India 


*monopoly ; others against the Orders in 


Council; and a third class, like the pre- 
sent, against the Orders, and also against 
Sinecure Places and Pensions. From all 
this he concluded, that the pressure on the 
various parts of the country was great, 
and almost intolerable. It was his opi- 
nion, however, that the petitioners would 
derive at least the most speedy relief from 
laying the axe to the commercial decrees 
of ministers. 

_ On the question being put, that the Pe- 
tition be brought up, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repro- 
bated the discussion of a question now 
Which might be fully debated at its proper 
time to-morrow. This at least was neither 
a usual nor a convenient way of dispatching 
the business of parliament. He felt him- 
self called upon to say afew words with 
regard to the expression so much talked 
of, which was said to have dropped from 
his right hon, friend. He never was more 
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surprized than when he heard that an in. 
jutious impression had been left upon the 
minds of some individuals present at the 
interview, for the deputation from Bir- 
mingham appeared perfectly satisfied with 
the reception afforded them. Taxing his 
own memory he had not the least trace of 
such a phrase as had been so often al- 
luded to, although it might have been ut» 
tered out of his hearing, or indeed if ut- 
tered within his hearing, he might not 
have noticed it. He positively denied 
that it could justify any such mischievous 
impression as that to which it had been 
distorted. It had been employed to ex- 
asperate the public mind, for the purpose 
of producing mischief; and he was sorry 
to see that gentlemen in that House thus 
gave countenance to such disgraceful at- 
tempts. It was exciting a still more out- 
rageous spirit in those who were now em- 
ploying themselves throughout the country 
in destroying all kinds of machinery, 
That was indeed laying the axe to the 
root, and abolishing the very means of 
future prosperity to the country, by which 
the pressure now complained of might be 
alleviated. Such sentiments as had just 
been listened to encouraged and promoted 
the feeling which produced these dismal 
scenes of devastation. He did not mean 
to make any charge upon gentlemen, 
whose duty it was to present Petitions put 
into their hands, but he would appeal to 
every man present at the interview al- 
luded to (excepting the individual who 
had originated the statement) whether any 
thing passed wbich could be perverted 
into an expression of unkindness, harsh- 
ness, or insensibility on the part of minis- 
ters. Whatever might have been the par- 
ticular words employed, he would not 
take upon himself to determine, but he 
would bear positive testimony that in his 
right hon. friend’s mind there was ne 
feeling which could justify the distor- 
tion of phrase which had been attributed to 
him. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the most 
convenient mode would be for the right 
hon. gentleman to state what he really did 
say. It undoubtedly was fair that the 
right hon, gentleman should have an op- 
portunity of explaining the construction 
he put upon the words said to have been 
employed. At present the sense applied 
to the metaphor seemed to be that which 
it bore, without any perversion. It must 
be admitted, that it conveyed no very 
pleasant idea to the minds of the petitions 
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ers, when they were told that they were 
like a man with his head in a bucket of 
water. 

Mr. Rose repeated, that he had not the 
most faint remembrance of having em- 
ployed the language attributed to him. 
All he could say was, that in his mind 
there was nothing at all disrespectful to 
the gentlemen, or unfeeling to the indivi- 
duals they represented. He was sorry not 
to see the hon. member for Warwickshire 
in his place, who would be able to state 
his recollection of the transaction. He 
was happy that the the present opportu- 
nity had been afforded him of disclaiming 
that which had been most unjustly attri- 
buted to him, viz. an insensibility to the 
complaints that had been urged. He 
thought the case of the manufacturers of 
Birmingham entitled to peculiar atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the figure 
of speech in which the right hon. gentle- 
man had indulged, and which remained un- 
contradicted, had created a most melan- 
choly impression. 

Mr. Baring felt convinced that the ex- 
pressions had been used; but from the 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman 
received those who waited upon him on 
business, he was convinced that there was 
no intention to insult or offend. He ex- 
pressed his hope that the grievous com- 
plaints of the numerous petitioners, who 
had resorted to the House for redress, 
would be most seriously considered. 

Mr, Lyttelton suggested, that if the right 
hon. gentleman could ngt deny the pre- 
cise expression, at least he could disclaim 
the policy which might be supposed to 
dictate it. 

Lord Milton objected to the words, as 
containing a comment on the system go- 
vernment intended to pursue with regard 
to the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Rose observed, that to-morrow 
would be the more fit time for the expla- 
nation required. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have been credibly 
informed, and do believe that the right 
hon. George Rose did lately, in a confer- 
ence between his Majesty’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and certain master manu- 
facturers of the town of Birmingham, 
compare the situation of the people of Eng- 
land and France to that of two men hold- 
ing their heads in a vessel of water, and 
trying which can longest endure the pain 


Defaulters Names called over, &c. 
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of suffocation; and that the petitions, 
cannot, without great alarm, hear of hi, 
type or comparison as_ illustrating th 
ellects of a war which his Majesty’s yj, 
nisters have from time to time promise 

to terminate, by the subjugation and p. 
straint of France ; and that, though the 
above-mentioned comparison too apj 
typifies the condition of the petitioners, ql 
whose means of livelihood are alarming| 
curtailed by the events of war, and by the 
process of taxation, and many of whog 
are reduced to the extreme of want, itis 
by no means applicable to the right ho, 
George Rose, and divers others similar) 
circumstanced, who, by the emolumeni 
of the offices which they hold under gy. 
vernment, and the possession of conside, 
able pensions and salaries of sinecur 
places, are much at their ease in the 
midst of public calamity ; and praying th 
House to pass a Bill for appropriating, 
during the future continuance of the wa, 
the salaries of all sinecure offices, and all 
unmerited and extravagant pensions, tp 
public purposes, which Bill, the petitioners 
humbly conceive, by tending in a degree 
to equalize the pressure of the times, vill 
at once tranquillize the general feeling, 
and accelerate to this country the acqu, 
sition of the blessings of peace.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Derauttens’ NAMES CALLED OVER=AND 
A MEMBEK ORDERED INTO Custopy.] The 
order of the day for attendance of the 
several members who had not appeared to 
the Call of the House being read, the 
names of several members were ‘called 
over, who answered in their places, and 
were excused. On the name of the right 
hon, William Fitzgerald being called, be 
did not appear, and the Speaker enquired 
whether any member had been requested 
to answer for the right hon. member's a 
sence, 

Mr. Pole said, that he believed the right 
hon. member was in Ireland. 

Genéral Mathew said, that he did not# 
all doubt but that the right hon. gentle 
man was in Ireland, where, during lt 
discussion of the late important questial 
he ought not to have been. He exp 
his hope, that the House would not exci# 
the absence of the right hon. gentlema 

Mr. Ellison thought the hon. geo 
might have been a little more lenient 
his observations. 

General Mathew did not understand wl) 
the right hon. gentleman should bir 
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been allowed to fight shy of the Catholic 
question. Notwithstanding what had been 

said by the hon. gentleman opposite, he 
still hoped the right hon. member would 
not be excused. 

Sir W. W. Wynn did not see there was 
even a pretence jaid before the House for 
the absence of the right hon. member. 
He should move, That he be taken into 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 

Mr. Pole rose again and said, he was 
absolutely certain that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would have been in his place had 
he not met with some unforeseen accident. 
However, he confessed that he had re- 
ceived no letter from the right hon. mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Eden urged the propriety of the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Ward deprecated the harshness 
with which the gentlemen opposite seemed 
to wish to have the right hon. member 
treated. He should move an amendment 
to the motion, That the right hon. gentle- 
man be ordered to attend in his -place on 
this day se’nnight. 

Mr. Herbert opposed the amendment. 
The right hon. member had appeared in 

. his place almost every day until the ap- 
proach of the Catholic question. 

Mr. Brand expected that the right hon. 


gentleman opposite, who had moved the 
call of the House, would have been the 
first to move the right hon. member into 


custody. As to the amendment, there 
was not the least doubt but that the right 
hon. member would be in his place on 
that day se’nnight. He was one of the 
lords of the Treasury, and materially con- 
nected with Ireland; and he certainly 
knew not why the presence of such a 
member should not have been enforced 
on the important question lately under 
consideration. If the House had the least 
regard for its dignity, it must order the 
right hon. member into custody. 

The Speaker then put the question, and 
as the House was about to divide, Mr. 
Ward withdrew his amendment, and the 


original motion was carried in the aflirma- 
tive, 


Vote or Taanxs To THE Eart or WEL- 
LINGTON, &c. FoR THE CaprTure oF Ba- 
Dasoz.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Tose to move the Thanks of the House to 
the earl of Wellington, and the army under 
lis command 

Lord Milton spoke to order; he wished 
to know from the chair, whether this was 


Vote of Thanks to the Earl of Wellington, &¢. 
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not a day in which orders took precedence 
of notices ? 

The Speaker said, that questions of 
thanks to our fleets or armies always were 
allowed to take precedence of every other 
business. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
spoke to the following effect:— Sir, from 
the opportunity which on former occa 
sions I have had of collecting the senti- 
ments of the House on the course of pro- 
ceeding with respect to questions similar 
to that which I am about to submit to 
their consideration, I agree with you, Sir, 
that the House will always be disposed to 
give to them an undoubted priority. It 
gratifies me, however, to be enabled to 
assure the noble lord, that in my view of 
the present subject, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to detain the House at any 
considerable length ; anticipating as I do, 
the unanimous concurrence of all who 
hear ‘me, in the motion with which I shall 
have the honour to conclude. Sir, I have 
so frequently, during the short period of 
the last eighteen months, had the happi- 
ness to submit to this House a motion simi- 
lar to the present, that I am justified, from 
my experience on those occasions, in con- 
fidently expecting that not a single dis- 
senting voice will be raised against my 
present proposition. We may differ in 
opinion, Sir, on the general question of the 
manner in which the war on the peninsula 
has been conducted ; we may even differ 
in opinion on the probable effect of the 
late or of any other splendid achievement 
of our brave troops—but it is impossible 
that we should differ in opinion on the 
able conduct of our general, and on the 
gallantry of our officers and men, with 
reference to the recent occurrrence, in 
which these qualities have been so suc- 
cessfully and so gloriously exhibited.— 
The House will recollect that at no great 
distance of time antecedent to the late 
distinguished achievement, the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo took place. Immediately 
after that capture, lord Wellington me- 
ditated the direction of his forces towards 
that fortress, the acquisition of which it is 
now our object to acknowledge. The ar- 
rangements for that purpose were made 
with great expedition by the noble and 
gallant lord during the time that he kept 
his head-quarters; and so completely 
were the enemy deceived by the celerity 
and the secrecy of those arrangements, that 
they were evidently unapprized of the in- 
tended movement until it was too late for 
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them to entertain any hope that they might 
be able to collect a force adequate to 
the defeat of the object which the British 
army had in view. As soon as his pre- 
parations were complete, lord Wellington 
proceeded to Badajoz. He arrived at 
Elvas onthe 11th of March. On the 16th 
he invested Badajoz. On the 17th he 
broke ground, and pushed forward his 
operations with all the rapidity which the 
utmost exertions of the officers and sol- 
diers of his brave army enabled him to 
do. The House are in possession of the 
details immediately subsequent, from the 
pen of the noble and gallant officer him- 
self; and I am sure that any attempt of 
mine to re-state them, will but tend to 
weaken the effect which they are calcu- 
lated to produce. It appears, however, 
that the fire from the second parallel open- 
ed on the 3lst of March; and that prac- 
ticable breaches having been effected in 
two of the bastions of the fortress, on the 
6th, at night, lord Wellington gave orders 
to proceed to the storm. The plan on 


that occasion was, that lieutenant general 
Picton should attack the castle by esca- 
lade with the 3d division—that major Wil- 
son, with a guard from the 4th division, 
should attack the ravelin of St. Roque ; 
and that the hon. major general Colville 


at the head of the 4th division, and the 
light division under lieutenant colonel 
Barnard, should: attack the breaches in 
the bastions. Lieutenant general Leith, 
with the left brigade of the division under 
major general Walker, was to make a 
false attack upon two of the out-works. 
This feigned attack was not expected to 
take effect, but directions were given to 
turn it into a real attack, if circumstances 
should prove favourable. At ten o’clock 
at night, the attack commenced. The 
exertions of the troops on that occasion 
were never exceeded. They had to con- 
tend against an able general, who com- 
manded a powerful garrison, not exhaust- 
ed by the casualties and privations of a 
long siege, bat capable of making a de- 
termined resistance to their assailants, and 
prepared by every means to give to that 
resistance the best chance) of success. 
The conflict continued for above two 
hours, during which period the enemy re- 


sisted with a gallantry which it is due to | 


them to say, was as glorious as that of 
their assailants. It is undoubtedly true, 
that the assailants were exposed to infi- 
nitely greater danger ; but we owe it to 
the enemy -to acknowledge that they de- 





fended themselves with the Utmost spit 
and determination, and in such a manny 


as to produce no inconsiderable effeg, 


While this dreadful conflict was going oy 
in the breaches, general Picton succeede 
in his escalade, and established himself jy 
the castle. Major Wilson carried the rm 
velin of St. Roque. Major-general Lei 
pushed forward major-general Walker 
brigade, which converting the feigned ing 
a real attack, and aided by the 38th te. 
ment, and the 15th Portuguese regimen, 
forced the barrier on the road of Oliveng, 
and escaladed the bastion of St. Vicenie 
Our troops being thus established in the 


castle, which commands all the works 


the town, and the 4th light division being 
formed again for the attack of the breaches 
all resistance ceased, and at daylight 
next morning, an unconditional surrender 
took place, Sir, in calling the attentionof 
the House to these gallant and distinguisb: 
ed exploits, it is impossible for me noth 
advert to the loss which our brave ary 
sustained. The House must be awar, 
however, that in the attack by stormd 
such a fortress as Badajoz, the loss mut 
certainly be severe. The House mut 
also be aware, how important it was 
lose no time in the achievement of the 
object. If we consider the advance d 
Soult, with a view to attempt the reli 
of Badajoz, we may easily conceive, thi 


had the assault been delayed, in order | 


render the breaches more practicable 
much heavier loss might have been s 
tained by the double effort that woull 
then have been necessary to repel the at 
vancing army on the one hand, andi 


reduce the fortress on the other. Si] 
shall forbear from dwelling, with particn 


lar distinction, on the names of any-0f tht 
gallant officers who acquitted themselra 


so nobly in this most brilliant affair, be 


cause they are so numerous, the instance 
of heroic gallantry were so general (# 
indeed, the list of casualties but too sufi 
ciently testifies), that it would be in vit 
for me to attempt to do justice toall, 
Iam unwilling, by omitting any, to exput 
myself tothe charge of invidiousness. 
conceive that the House must be fill 
impressed with the importance 0 
operation. What the ultimate result 
be, it is impossible accurately to pr idly 
but there is every reason to believe! 
the British movement towards Badd% 
attracting the notice of marshal 
gave to the Spaniards in the: m 
Spain, the means of approaching 5¢ 
8 
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and there can be little doubt but to this 
circumstance, general Ballasteros is in- 
debted for the opportunity of marching 
into Seville, in consequence of the desti- 
tute state of defence into which it neces- 
sarily fell. J repeat, Sir, that it is impos- 
sible to anticipate the consequences of all 
these proceedings, but I feel justified in 
avguring most favourably from them, and 
in cherishing the expectation that they 
will be productive in the south of Spain 
of events in the highest degree auspicious 
to the commoncause. The House and the 
country will, I trust, find some consola- 
tion for the severe loss which this glorious 
acquisition has occasioned, in the impor- 
tanteffect which it is calculated to produce 
on the character, and probable result, of 
the awful contest in which we are en- 
gaged. It is but just that we should ex- 
press the gratitude which we feel to those 
by whom such great national advantages 
have been obtained ; and I therefore move 
you, Sir, in the first instance, “ That the 
Thanks of this House be given to general 
the earl of Wellington, for the great abi- 
lity and military skill manifested by him 
in the recent siege of Badajoz, by which 
that important fortress has we wrested 
from the possession of the enemy.” 

The question being put from the chair, 

Lord Milton rose to set himself right 
with the House. When he got up before, 
his intention was by no means to oppose 
the vote of thanks. , 

General Tarleton was of opinion that this 
last exploit of lord Wellington had done 
great honour to himself and the British 
army. Under all the circumstances, he 
believed that no general in the universe 
but himself would have attempted the 
capture of Badajoz; and that no troops in 
the universe but British, would have suc- 
ceeded in that attempt. 

Colonel Dillon was a little apprehensive 
that the results in the south of Spain ex- 
pected from the capture of Badajoz might 
Not come to pass so easily as was expected. 

Sir Joseph Yorke did not think that the 
motion went far enough in rewarding the 
illustrious commander of the army: in 
Spain. He was of opinion, that the highest 
dignity the country had to bestow would 
fall short of rewarding his merits, Why 
should not the gallant commander have a 
marshall’s staff, and be put at the head of 
the military administration of the country ? 

General Mathew said, that he scarcely 
ever offered himself to the House with 
more pleasure than on the present occa- 
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for the Capture of Badajoz. 
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sion, concurring as he did for the first 
time, and probably for the last, with the 
right hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion. He had also to offer his humble 
thanks to the right hon. gentleman the 
Speaker, for permitting him to speak on 
this occasion ; a permission, by the bye, 
which he was unfortunate enough to be 
unable to obtain during a late important 
debate, when he was most anxious to de- 
liver his sentiments. He repeated that he 
was most happy to concur in the present 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, be- 
Cause it was a grateful duty to add his 
weak praises to the general voice of ap- 
plause, because nothing could give him 
more. pleasure than to speak the eulogy of 
many dear friends and countrymen who 
had fallen on this glorious occasion. He 
agreed with the gallant admiral that the 
motion did not go far enough. He would 
not attempt to recapitulate the exploits, or 
to count the glories of lord Wellington : 
they were known to his country—they 
were felt by Europe—they were bright 
before the world, and would retain a 
splendour lasting to all time. It was suf- 
ficient to say, that he had been victorious 
wherever honour and his ‘country called 
him ; and that, like Marlborough, he had 
never been beaten. To no general was 
lord Wellington second, and almost all had 
he surpassed. Was it not therefore right, 
that this conspicuous man,—this man so 
gifted by nature, and so favoured by for- 
tune—should by his country be pre-emi- 
nently distinguished ? Was it not right that 
his gallant army, of whom he was not 
more the commander, than the father and 
the friend, should through him be magni- 
ficently rewarded ? To this army, which 
so adored and idolized their commander, 
the country owed much ; and how could 
that debt better be discharged than by dig- 
nifying to the utmost extent that com- 
mander? He would recommend the same 
measures to be adopted towards lord Wel- 
lington, as had been taken with respect to 
lord Nelson. The navy felt itself identi- 
fied with lord Nelson; and the army 
would, he was sure, feel itself raised by 
every elevation of their chief. It wasa 
source of considerable satisfaction to him- 
self, that about 20 years ago, he had served 
in the same regiment with lord Welling- 
ton; and the noble lord had since gained 
no victory in which he did not sympa- 
thise, nor gathered a laurel for his brow 
which he did not delight to see him wear. 
But there was a trait in the character of 


(3 Z) 
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lord Wellington which ought not to be 
hidden from the public sight. When he 
quitted his military pursuits, and retired 
to his native country in a civil capacity, 
it was highly to his honour to say, that 
though he differed in politics from the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, he was univer- 
sally beloved. The frankness of his dis- 
position, and the openness of his heart, re- 
commended him to the unsophisticated 
simplicity and the generous feelings of his 
countrymen ; and when he gave up his 
civil situation, it ought to be remembered, 
that he did not load himself with sinecures 
as the price of his services,—that he had 
no 1,500/, a year bestowed upon him,— 
that he never got places abolished while 
others possessed them, and afterwards 
had these places re-established for the 
purpose of filling them himself. It ought 
to be remembered, that he did none of 
these things; but he knew a Secretary 
of Ireland who was not altogether so scru- 
pulous,—a Secretary whose whole life had 
been a scene of political servility ;—a Se- 
cretary, who 

Mr. 2. Ward here called the hon. gene- 
ral to order; and insisted, that in deviating 
to the abuse of any member, he was de- 
parting from the motion before the House. 

General Mathew acknowledged he had 
been a little out of order. All he had to 
say further, and indeed it was for that he 
rose, was, that he considered the motion 
did not go far enough. — His opinions were 
those of the gallant admiral. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene spoke in favour of 
the motion. and dwelt particularly on the 
merits of lord Wellington in the commis- 
sariat department of his army. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, “ That the Thanks of this House 
be given to lieut.-general sir William Carr 
Beresford, K. B., lieut.-gen. James Leith, 
jieut.-general Thomas Picton, major-gen. 
the hon. Charles Stewart, major- genera] the 
hon. Charles Colville, major-general Bar- 
nard Ford Bowes, major-general Andrew 
Hay, major-general George Townshend 
Walker, and major-general James Kempt, 
and likewise to brigadier-general William 
Maundy Harvey, brigadier-general Cham- 
plemond, and brigadier-generai Manley 
Power, of the Portuguese service, for their 
distinguished exertions during the recent 
siege of Badajoz, which was so gloriously 
terminated by the successful assault of 
that important fortress in the night of the 
6th instant,” 





Mr. C. W. Wynn did not rise for th 
purpose of disturbing the unanimity of ty 


vote upon this occasion. He wished mer, 


ly to remark, that a practice had beg 
lately, since the battle of Talavera, adoy, 
ed, of not publishing the list of killed a 


wounded officers sufficiently early afi 


receiving the dispatches. He conceive 
it was only necessary to state this circu. 
stance to have it redressed. The genen| 
opinion, he believed, was, that the publi 
cation of the Extraordinary Gazette wy 
purposely postponed to a late hour, 
prevent its being copied into the evening 
papers. However it might happen, in hij 
opinion the list of killed and wounded of. 
ficers should be immediately struck off, a 
least as soon after receiving the dispat 
as possible, that those persons who hal 
relations in the engagement might receir 
the earliest information of their fate. 
the late occasion the Extraordinary Ge 
zette was published at so late an hour thet 
many persons could not send it by the pos 
that evening. 

Lord Castlereagh said he would make 
every enquiry into the circumstance me: 
tioned by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
It was, in his opinion, desirable that the 
lists of killed and wounded officers should 
be made out with all possible accuracy, 
which necessarily required some con 
derable time. 

Mr. Giles observed, that the Gazelle 
was in the hands of many persons in pab 
lic offices so early as half past two and 
three o’clock: the public, however, hat 
great difficulty in getting it at seveno’cloch 
Some unaccountable delay must have taken 
place in the publication. 

Sir Mark Wood believed, that the liso 
killed and wounded was made up long 
before the printing of the Gazette, he hal 
seen that list in a public room at tweltt 
o’clock of the night on which the dis 
patches arrived. This circumstance, how 
ever, was probably not generally known. 

Sir. W. W. Wynn observed, that the lit 
was published only in one evening papel; 
the Pilot. 

The thanks were than carried, nem. om 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
moved the Thanks of the House to the oF 
ficers of the British and Portuguese forets, 
which was also carried nem. cons, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
rising to move That the House did highly 


approve and acknowledge the zeal, bravery | 


discipline, and humanity displayed by tl 
non-commissioned officers and soldier 
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the army under lord Wellington, he could 
not help taking notice of one circumstance 
which had taken. place, as well at the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, as on the late 
occasion, and that was the small number 
of killed and wounded of the enemy, and 
the great number of prisoners. He con- 
fessed, it did appear to him a distinguished 
circumstance in proof of the humanity, 
as well as bravery of our army, that after so 
bloody and obstinate a resistance, so small 
a number of the enemy should be killed, 
while upwards of 4,000 prisoners were 
taken. 
The motion was agreed to nem. con, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 28. 

Renewat OF THE East Inp1a ComPaNny’s 
Cuarter.] Lord Grenville presented a 
Petition from Bristol, praying that their 
lordships would not consent to a renewal 
of the exclusive privileges of the East 
India Company. The Petition was read 
by the clerk. Upon which 

Lord Grenville said, that in rising to 
move that this Petition do lie on the table, 
he could not avoid recalling their lord- 
ships’ attention to what took place on a 
former evening respecting the intended 
discussion on the great national question 
to which the Petition referred. They 
were told it was intended to bring forward 
these discussions at an early ensuing pe- 
riod this session. They were all agreed 
that the question was not only of the 
greatest importagce to the commercial in- 
terests of the country, but involved, at the 
same time, some of the highest interests 
on which the British legislature could be 
called upon to deliberate. This subject, 
great and extensive as it was, he held it 
would be utterly impossible, were they to 
confine themselves even to the commercial 
part of the question, to discuss in a fit and 
proper manner, such as its importance re- 
quired, in what remained of the session. 
The subject was recommended to the at- 
tention of parliament from the throne at 
the beginning ofthe session. Four months 
had now elapsed without a moment of time 
being bestowed upon it: but now, when 
they were told the subject was very near- 
y ripe for consideration, their lordships 
were expected to remain in the same state 
of utter inactivity, with respect to it, wait- 
ing until they should receive lessons from 
the other House of Parliament on the sub- 
Ject, and until it was brought before them 
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in the shape of a Bill. A noble friend of 
his had suggested a mode of proceeding, 
in which the subject could be brought 
before both Houses of Parliament, where 
the functions of the one House could not 
be necessarily excluded until the other 
branch of the legislature had taken its final 
leave of the business, but a mode and 
system of deliberation in which both 
Houses could reciprocally afford light and 
assistance to each other. He trusted some 
one of his noble friends would come for- 
ward this session, and bring the subject 
before the House in the shape of Resolu- 
tions, involving the consideration, whether, 
on just grounds, the trade, not only to the 
East Indies, but to every other part of the 
globe, should be prevented from becom- 
ing general, or confined exclusively to 
any part of the kingdom. In this train of 
discussion, he trusted they all wished to 
see it; and he again expressed his hope, 
that some noble. lord would, were it not 
done by the King’s government, bring 
the subject before the House in the shape 
of Resolutions. His lordship concluded 
by moving, that the Petition do lie on the 
table. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire averred 
that his Majesty’s government entertained 
the strongest desire and the most deter- 
mined resolution, to propose nothing to 
parliament which they were satisfied in 
their own minds was, upon this great oc- 
casion, not conducive to the general inte- 
rests of the country. His noble friend 
and the House were aware, it was a sub- 
ject which involved such a collision of 
interests, that there could be no intention 
on the part of his Majesty’s government 
to precipitate the discussion of the mea- 
sure. With respect to the particular course 
of proceeding to be adopted, a variety of 
opinions might arise; but, with respect 
to those avowed by his noble friend on 
that head, he would beg to !ook to what 
was his own conduct on a similar occa- , 
sion, while forming a part of the then 
government. He surely would not pre- 
tend to state that the subject was not 
equally important in the year 1793 asvit 
now was. At that time, his noble friend 
discharged his duty in the manner he 
thought most advantageous for the pur- 
pose, when he pursued a course directly 
the reverse of what he now recommended. 
He was sure, if consistency were to be 
found in any individual, his noble friend 
could not object to the adoption of a simi- 
lar course on the present occasion. 
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Lord Grenville must protest against any 
comparison of the importance of the ques- 
tion in 1793, and at the present period. 
At that time there did not exist that great, 
immense, and extensive difference of opi- 
nion which now evidently existed. The 
question then was, whether it were proper 
to continue, for a limited time, the system 
then in existence. At present the strongest 
difference was manifested, as appeared by 
the numerous Petitions and applications 
to the legislature from every part of the 
country. Those who, on the former occa- 
sion, were of opinion that no change ought 
to be made, might have considered the 
period of the session at which they came 
forward, abundantly sufficient for agitat- 
ing the operation; in that point of view 
might, on the same principle, now consi- 
der a similar period for discussion totally 
insufficient. Whatever the difference of 
‘opinion might be upon almost all other 
points, they were all decided that a great 
and effectual change must take place in 
the whole system; a consideration which 
would bear no comparison with the mere 
question of continuance. But there was 


another consideration which it was impos- 
sible any noble lord could overlook, name- 
ly, that which was presented by a view 
of the distresses of the country, by the 


cries and lamentations of their fellow sub- 
jects for opening new markets, when the 
trade and commerce’ of the country were 
in the lowest and most distressed situation 
ever known—a situation to which the 
weak and wretched policy of ministers had 
reduaed then. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he must be 
allowed to observe, that there was no dis- 
position whatever, nor any reason to sup- 
pose there was, on the part of the King’s 
servants, to avoid any course of proceed- 
ing that would give to parliament and to 
the country the fullest opportunities of 
deliberating on the subject in question. 


Even if the course adverted to was adopt- | 


ed, it would still be at the option of any 
noble Jord to bring forward any of the 
great branches of the subject under sepa- 
rate discussion. With respect to what was 
said of the occasion in 1793, if he were 
not mistaken, there were also at that time 
the strongest representations from all the 
manufacturing towns, soliciting that the 
trade might then be thrown open to the 
country at large; and an arrangement had 
been proposed, by which it was thought 
that considerable benefits in the way of 
trade might be derived by individuals 
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through the medium of the Company, ty 
was far from being insensible to al the 
difficulties and dangers of the present mo 
ment ; but this was the first time he eve 
heard the year 1793 pointed out as one of 
great prosperity. On the contrary, it 
might be doubted, whether there was eve 
a period in which the universal commer. 
cial distresses of the country were greater 
than at that very period. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
a great and striking difference existed in 
the state of the question at present, and 
at the period of 1793. They had not 
then, as now, a prospect of India beings 
burthen upon the finances of the country, 
A noble marquis, then in his eye, had 
most ably demonstrated the great benefits 
which would result from a free trade to 
India; the military and political parts of 
the question also constituted an essential 
difference. Neither was there any com 
parison between the state of this country 
at the period alluded to and at the present 
time. 

Earl Grey observed, that ministers con 
tinued to say, that there was every dispo 
sition on their part that this most import 
ant subject should have the fullest discus 
sion, but still they delayed bringing for 
ward any measure relating to it. Not 
even a notice had yet been given as to 
when it was to be proposed, whilst the 
session was advancing to so late a period, 
that there would be a moral impossibility 
of giving the subject that deliberate discus 
sion which its extreme importance 0 ur 
gently demanded. » 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Mr. Henry’s Secret Mission To THE 
Unitep States.) Lord Holland said 
rumour had been in circulation for the last 
twenty-four hours, of a Message having 
been sent by the President of the United 
States to Congress, charging that an agent 
from this country had been employed, by 
the governor of the adjacent British tert 
tories, to foment discontents in the Unit 
States, with the view of separating the 
Union; and the Message was stated to be 
accompanied by documentscomprising the 
correspondence, which proved, as asserted, 
the existence of the agency. He believed 
there was no foundation for this statement, 
and he trusted that such was the case; 
but it would be satisfactory to the House 
and the public, if the noble lord opposite 
would give a contradiction to it. 
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- The Earl of Liverpool said he had no 
hesitation in answering, that no person 
had been employed by this government 
to foment discontents in the United States, 
mor had there existed any intention on the 
art of government to foment discontents 
there, or to make any attempt to separate 
the Union. As to the person alluded to 
as an agent, he was persuaded that he 
could only have been employed for the 
purpose of obtaining information with a 
view to the defence of Canada, in the 
event of hostilities. 

Lord Holland asked, if there was any 
objection, on the part of the noble earl, 
explicitly to state, for the satisfaction of 
the public, whether captain Henry (for 
there could be no secret about the name) 
was or was not employed by this govern- 
ment? Or whether they knew of his being 
employed by Sir J. Craig ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had no 
hesitation in stating, that captain Henry 
was not employed by government at all, 
nor did they know of his being employed; 
and he was persuaded, from what he knew 
of sir James Craig, that sir James could 
only have employed him for the purpose 
of obtaining information with a view to 
the defence of Canada, under the impres- 
sion that hostilities might perhaps soon 
commence. 

Lord Holland observed, that there was 
probably some correspondence between 
sir J. Craig and the government, and sug- 
gested the propriety of laying that cor- 
respondence before the House. 


Gotp Coin anp Bank Note Amenp- 
MENT Bitt.] On the order of the day 
it read for the second reading of this 

UU, 

Earl Bathurst was proceeding to observe 
upon the tacit acquiescence of some, and 
the feeble opposition of others, in another 
place, to this Bill, who last session vehe- 
mently opposed the measure, when he was 
called to order b 

Lord Holland, who observed, that ano- 
ther place could only mean the House of 
Commons, and that it was irregular to 
comment in that way upon their proceed- 
mgs, or to use what passed there as a 


means of influencing opinions in that 
ouse, 


Earl Bathurst observed, that there were 
other places where opinions were express- 
ed besides the House of Commons. After 
explaining what he intended by the argu- 
ment he was about to use when interrupt- 
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ed, his lordship proceeded to comment 
upon the arguments adduced against this 
measure last session, when it was predicted 
that it would produce a still further depre- 
ciation of the currency of the country, and 
a still more unfavourable state of the ex- 
change. Those who used the argument of 
depreciation, urged that the paper cur- 
rency was depreciated on account of the 
hgh price of bullion. Since the passing of 
the measure, however, of last session, the 
price of bullion was lower, and the ex- 
change was less unfavourable. The mea- 
sure, therefore, had not produced any of 
the effects which it was predicted it would. 
The unfavourable state of the exchange he 
attributed to our foreign expenditure, and 
observed, that that unfavourable state of the 
exchange, combined witha paper currency, 
enabled the country to carry on a profit- 
able trade in the export of gold, until, 
from the demand here the price. rose so 
high that the export ceased to produce a 
profit, and then the gold naturally returns 
ed. His lordship then entered into a his- 
tory of the recoinages in 1695 and 1774, 
and of the acts of parliament and procla- 
mations respecting the coin, for the pur- 
pose of shewing the effects then prodaced 
upon the circulation of the country and 
the state of the exchange, chiefly in answer 
to the arguments used by the earl of Lau- 
derdaie, in a book published by his lord- 
ship, and with the viewof controverting the 
statements of the latter noble lord. Cal- 
culating the Gold Coin of the country at 
39,000,000/. and subtracting from it 
9,000,000/. exported in 1798, there did not 
now remain in circulation, his lordship ob~ 
served, out of the 30,000,000/. more than 
about 12 or 13,000,000. The deiicit, 
therefore, was to be made up by a paper 
circulation, and he contended, that under 
all the circumstances of the increased trade 
of the country, there were no more Bank 
notes issued than were necessary for the 
circulation of the country. If, therefore, 
there was no excess in the issue of Bank 
notes, and he maintained that there was 
not, there could be no depreciation, it 
rested with those who supported the argu- 
ment of depreciation, to prove that there 
was an excess. 

Lord King observed, that the noble earl 
had entered into a variety, of minute state- 
ments, but had carefully kept out of sight 
the real object of the Bill, which was to 
make Bank notes a legal tender. By the 
measure of last session, Bank notes were 
made a'legal tender out of court, and now 
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they came to be made a legal tender in 
court. Thus, whatever title they might 
choose to give the Bill, it was neither 
more nor less than to make Bank notes a 
legal tender. His lordship then adverted 
to some of the arguments used by earl 
Bathurst, and observed, that it was falla- 
cious to state that an increased issue of 
Bank notes was in consequence of an in- 
creased trade and revenue ; the revenue was 
in 1810, 65,000,000/. and the issue of Bank 
notes 22,500,000/. whilst in 1811, the reve- 
nue decreased to 62,600,000/. and the issue 
of Bank-notes increased to 23,400,000I. 
The depreciation of the paper currency 
was in fact acknowledged by ministers 
themselves in their? conduct, though not in 
words. What was the reason for passing 
the Bill which had been that day read a 
third time, for increasing the annuity of 
the Princesses from 30,000/. to 36,0001. 
but because 36,0001. now was only equal 
to 30,0001. ten yearsago? The same ar- 
gument applied to Bills which were conti- 
nually coming before them for increasing 
allowances of different descriptions. Was 
it not, therefore, manifestly unjust to pass 
such a Bill as the present, to compel per- 
sons to receive payments at a depreciated 
rate? His lordship alluded to the action 
he had brought against a Bank Director 
for 501. for rent, for the purpose of trying 
the question, and read a notice which had 
been served by his agent upon the officer 
of the court, cautioning him against taking 
Bank-notes in any payment into court, 
that being the question at issue, whether 
he (lord King) was to be compelled to re- 
ceive Bank-notes, or could insist upon 
good and lawful money. The officer of 
the court did, however, notwithstanding 
this notice, receive the payment in Bank- 
notes; and his lordship contended that 
this was a power of dispensing with the 
law, which no officer of a court had a right 
to assume. His lordship maintained that 
this Bill would be characterized by poste- 
rity as a most iniquitous law, and must 
lead to the most ruinous consequences. 
They were called upon to make a legal 
tender the notes of the Bank of England, 
‘without any securities against an excessive 
issue, and a consequent excessive deprecia- 
tion.—If the present measure was to be 
-persevered in, his lordship contended that 
the practice of granting leases must cease. 
It was impossible to say how much in the 
course of six or seven years Bank-paper 
might bedepreciated. He appealed to the 
noble earl with whom the present measure 
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originated, who he knew felt for the}, 
bouring classes of the community, tor, 
flect how cruelly this measure mast mij, 
tate against them; to noble lords on th 
other side it would be useless to appeal 
they had already .shewn, on the occasigy 
of the Frame Breakers’ Bill, that they 
were insensible to the sufferings of the le 
bouring poor. To the noble earl, hoy, 
ever, he thought he might appeal wit 
safety on this head, and he asked of hig 
Did he not admit that, if we had a metalli 
circulating medium in this country, in 
stead of a paper currency alone, the prig 
of corn would at this moment have beg 
Jess than it now was’ by at least one-fifih) | 

Earl Stanhope disclaimed all connectig 
with the manufacture of the swaddling, 
cloaths in which the child, of which le 
was the parent, was now drest out. Th 
child itself, however, he had no hesitation 
in acknowledging and supporting. Nob 
lords seemed not to know in what a pound 
sterling consisted. He would tell them 
first what it was not, and then he woull 
tell them what it was. 1t was nota pound 
troy, or a pound averdupoise—they were 
measures of weight :—a pound sterling, 
was not a measure of weight but of value, 
In not attending properly to this distinc 
tion lay the greater part of the fallacy of 
the arguments on the other side. It wa 
impossible for him to say that one of bis 
hands was raised and another depressed, 
without comparing them to something 
that was fixed inits position. Noble lord 
who opposed this Bill had formerly com 
tended that gold was of a fixed value; yet 
he now found an admission in a pamphlet 
by a noble earl (Lauderdale), that whea 
gold began to be exported from a country, 
then that which remained rose in value 
He declared it to be his firm conviction, 
that if he had not stopped his noble friend 
(lord King) by introducing the Bill of 
last year, we should soon have had Bank 
notes in this country where French Assig- 
nats were in France. 

Earl Darnley supported the measure, not 
seeing that any thing better could have 
been done. ‘ 

The Earl of Lauderdale argued agains 
the Bill. After calculating the variots 
profits of the Bank, he maintained that the 
principal effect of the measure would be 
to put into the pockets of 600 bank 
stock holders the enormous sum ¢ 
17,525,0001. by the most ruinous mode 
taxation which could be devised. Every 
country in which a paper circulation 
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been forced on the people had been inva- 
riably ruined, and whatever evils might 
befal this country in a like attempt, their 
obstinacy against every kind of remonstra- 
tion deserve it in some measure. 

The Earl of Westmorland spoke in sup- 

ort of the Bill. 

. Lord Grenville opposed the Bill. He 
compared the present proceedings of go- 
yernment to those of the French with re- 
spect to the assignats.—The noble lord 
dwelt at length on the evils which the 
people experienced by the depreciation of 
paper, which depreciation he attributed to 
an over issue on the part of the Bank. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended that the 
existing circumstances ofthe country were 
to be ascribed to natural and simple 
causes, namely, the great foreign expendi- 
ture, and the considerable increase in the 
importation of grain. The argument of 
the noble baron who preceded him, was 
directed rather against the original mea- 
sure of the suspension of cash payments, 
than against the present Bill, the object 
of which was to prevent the occurrence of 
injustice and oppression. Adverting to 
the supposition that there were two prices 
in the market, a cash price and a paper 
price, he denied the fact. On this point 
he was ready to meet the noble lords, 
guarding himself at the same time from 
the inference of maintaining that there 
might not have been a solitary instance 
or two of the existence of two prices. All 
he contended for was, that it was not a ge- 
neral practice. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
= ordered to be committed en Fri- 

ay. 

The Earl of Lauderdale gave notice, that 
before the House went into the committee 
on Friday, he would move an enquiry 
Into the nature of the connection of the 
bank of England with government. 


Mr. Henry’s Secret Misston.] Lord 
Holland, adverting to the conversation 
which had taken place early in the evening, 
observed, that he had since read the docu- 
Ments to which he had then alluded. If 
they were accurate as published, he must 
consider them as affording a most proper 
ground for parliamentary enquiry. If it 
should appear that Mr. Henry had been 
authorised to stir up the inhabitants of the 
Eastern States to rebellion and separation 
from the Western, such an act, on the 
Part of one friendly power to another, 
tould not be too severely censured or 
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stigmatised. And whatever might be the 
sentiments of the noble earl, he was per- 
suaded that he should have the concur- 
rence in this opinion of the noble viscount 
who had lately acceded to his Majesty’s 
government, and who had, at the com- 
mencement of the present unfortunate 
war, reprobated what he conceived to 
have been a similar attempt, as instanced 
in the case of the French consul at Dublin. 
He did not wish to take the business out 
of the hands of the noble Ear] if he chose 
to bring it forward, but he was desirous to 
know, whether it was the noble earl’s in- 
tention himself to lay on the table the do- 
cuments alluded to? 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
did not think it necessary to say any 
more at present, than that when the affair 
came to be enquired into, it would be 
found not to bear the construction set 
upon it by the noble lord. 

Lord Holland, observing that the noble 
earl had refrained from answering his 
question, gave notice, that on Friday he 
would move for the production of the do- 
cuments, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 28. 


PETITION FROM THE DyERs IN FAVOUR 
or THE East InpiA Company’s Cnar- 
TER.| A Petition of the Dyers of the ho- 
nourable united East India Company, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have viewed with 
the liveliest apprehension the Petitions 
from the various outports to the House, for 
laying open the trade to India; and that 
it is by a strict attention to regulations 
which ensure the superior execution of the 
different operations in the India Compa- 
ny’s exports, that the confidence with 
which they are received by the consumers 
has been established, a confidence so 
complete that a bale of goods marked 
V. B. I. C. passes in the India merket as 
current as a Bank note does here; and 
that, by these regulations, the petitioners 
are obliged to have been a certain length 
of time in the business before they can be 
appointed Dyers to the India Company ; 
that, with most of them, it is the only busi- 
ness in which themselves, and their fa- 
thers before them, are and have been en- 
gaged, and by which they procure subsist- 
ence for their families, and those of other 
trades immediately dependent on them, 
together giving employment to some 
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thousands ; and that, by the same re- 
gulations, they are obliged to have their 
- dye-houses and plants furnished and 
fitted up io a ‘particular manner, to fa- 
cilitate and insure the same object; that 
this is attended with very great ex- 
pence ; and that their property, to the 
extent of upwards of 200,000. is em- 
barked in these establishments ; and that 
there is no other trade in which they could 
employ their knowledge of the business 
and these establishments; and that the 
removal of this branch of commerce to the 
outports would thus take from them the 
trade in which they have been brought up, 
and to which alone they are competent, 
and, by rendering useless the establish- 
ments, would deteriorate almost to nothing 
the large property invested in them ; and 
praying, that no alteration may be made 
in the long-established system under 
which the India trade has been, under the 
repeated sanction of the legislature, hither- 
to conducted ; and that the petitioners 
may not be deprived of the means. b 

which they earn their livelihood ; that 
their property may not be annihilated ; 
and that speculative and possible advan- 
tage to one class of individuals, may not 
be founded on positive ruin to another.”’ 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petitions From Somerset, AND Kip- 
DERMINSTER, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
or THE East Inpia Company’s Cuar- 
TER.] A Petition of several woollen manu- 
facturers, resident in the county of Somer- 
set, was presented and read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have no desire to 
infringe the property of the East India 
Company, or to prevent them from re- 
ceiving such compensation as the wisdom 
of parliament shall consider to be due for 
their mercantile claims; and that, as loyal 
subjects, taking a deep interest in the fate 
of their country, the petitioners ardently 
hope to see the United Kingdom rise tri- 
umphant from the contest in which it is 
engaged ; and that the petitioners con- 
ceive the present opportunity of disconti- 
nuing the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company, and -of opening the 
trade of the East to the people of the 
United Kingdom, is one of the means 
which Providence has given to the legis- 
lature for defeating the attempts of the 
enemy to impair the commercial prospe- 
rity of Great Britain; and that, at the 
present period, unexampled in history, 
when Britain has the undisputed empire 
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of the sea, and the sole possession of the 
commerce of the East, when the field of 
enterprize which lies open is too exten 
sive for the management of any company 
of individuals, when the common enemy 
despairs of making any impression on the 
country, except by impeding its com. 
merce, at such a moment, if ever, it aps 
pears to the petitioners that all narrow 
views and commercial jealousies should be 
abandoned ; and they confidently rely on 
the wisdom of parliament, to form such re- 
gulations respecting trade with the East, 
as, by giving ample scope to British capi- 
tal and exertion, will most conduce to 
raise this country to the eminence to which 
by its situation it is entitled ; and that 
the petitioners beg leave humbly to re. 
present, that the restrictions on the trade 
to the East proposed by interested per 
sons may possibly be intended to defeat 
the liberal intentions of the House, and to 
substitute the shadow for the substance; 
and that the petitioners, therefore, desire 
respectfully to express to the House, what 
they believe to be the wish and the confi- 
dent expectation of the majority of his 
Majesty’s subjects, that the wisdom of 
parliament will devise such measures for 
the future conduct of East India affairs as, 
without either injustice or undue partiality 
to the East India Company, will most ef- 
fectually promote the trade and_ the 
prosperity of the kingdom at large.” 


A Petition of the gentlemen, freeholders, 
manufacturers, and other inhabitants of the 
borough and neighbourhood of Kidder. 
minster, in the county of Worcester, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, — 

« That, in the exercise of those inesti« 
mable rights with which the constitution 
of the country has invested them, the pe- 
titioners most respectfully approach the 
House on subjects of the highest import 
ance to their national and individual wel- 
fare: in the institution. of the authorities 
of the House, they behold that link which 
unites them to the throne; and to the 
House, as representatives of the people, 
they direct their confidence and expecta 
tions; their immediate connection with 
those whose suffrages have entrusted to 
the House the preservation of their inte- 
rests, naturally leads them to look to their 
sympathy for commiseration, to. theit 
wisdom for direction, and to their mea 
sures for redress; the, petitioners wil 
therefore state, with respectful submission, 
the circumstances and wishes to whic 

& 
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they would claim the attention of the 
House, and which, they are persuaded, 
will be found to prevail in the case of a 
great majority in every part of the united 
empire ; and that the petitioners, residing 
ina town and district, than which none in 
their county ranks higher in manufacturing 
importance, and but one in population, 
ossess the means of accurately observing 
the effects of protracted war and restricted 
commerce ; in illustration of these effects, 
they would submit to the attentive consi<« 
deration of the House the high price of all 
‘the necessaries of life, the multitudes of 
the labouring classes of the community 
thrown out of employment, the conse- 
quent difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
their obtaining honestly, and without paro- 
chial aid, the means of subsistence, and 
the too well founded anticipation of con- 
sequences, which (by adding to physical 
moral evils) must prove still more calami- 
tous both to the individual sufferers, and 
to the country at large; in thus adverting 
to the peculiar distresses of one particular 
class, the petitioners would by no means 
have it inferred that they are the only 
sufferers; it must be obvious to the House 
that the unprecedented number of failures 
and bank: uptcies in the higher departments 
of commercial society, and in all its de- 
scending gradations, are immediately owing 
to the same causes, which in their ultimate 
but severest operation affect the labourer 
and mechanic, war (and especially when 
- conducted onthe principles of that in which 
we are at present involved) being more in- 
jurious to a commercial nation like our 
own, than to one which possesses within 
itself greater physical resources ; and the 
petitioners pray, that the House will do all 
that in them lies for the attainment of an ho- 
nourable peace; but if this great and truly 
desirable object proves at present unattain- 
able, the petitioners will still feel an anxious 
solicitude (a solicitude which has increased 
with each succeeding day’s experience) 
that the House should give due attention 
to the importance of public ceconomy, and 
to the removal of all obstacles in the way 
of commercial intercourse with neutral na- 
tions, excluded as this country is ina great 
degree from the European and American 
markets ; the necessity is sufficiently ob- 
Vious of widening every remaining chan- 
nel for the free employment of the com- 
mercial capital of the empire; the peti- 
tioners therefore most earnestly intreat the 
House not to alléw of any prolongation to 
the present term of that great national 
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grievance, the East India monopoly, but to 
resolve that, on the principles of a liberal 
ceconomy, the advantages of that trade shall 
be enjoyed by the nation at large, without 
exclusion or limitation ; lastly, before the - 
evils, which now press so severely on the 
various Classes of the community, are ex- 
tended and multiplied in a degree, from 
the contemplation of which in its various 
aspects the mind revolts, the petitioners 
beseech of the House to investigate the 
causes, to ascertain effectual means of coun- 
teraction, and, from motives of humanity, of 
policy, of patriotism, and of justice, to ad- 
minister the appropriate remedies.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition FRoM Essex RESPECTING 
Rerorm.] Mr. Westerne presented a 
Petition from the freeholders and inhabi- 
tant householders of the county of Essex, 
setting forth, ° 

“ That the petitioners, impelled by a 
strong sense of the duty they owe to 
themselves and to their country, at this 
eventful and unprecedented conjuncture 
of public affairs, avail themselves of their 
right of petitioning the House, in order to 
lay before them their sentiments on the 
present very imperfect and inadequate 
representation of the people ia parliament 
under the existing forms of election; and 
that the petitioners conceive, that one 
excellent part of the constitution consists 
in the representative system, by which 
the people are allowed’ a due share in the 
government ; but, after they have seen it 
distinctly stated, in a Petition presented 
to the House, on the 6th day of May, in 
the year 1793, and evidence tendered in 
proof of the facts, that three hundred and 
seven of the members, for England and 
Wales only, are not sent to parliament by 
the suffrages of the people, that they are, 
on the contrary, returned by one hundred 
and fifty-four Peers and Commoners ; and 
when they find that these allegations stand 
at this day on the Journals of Parliament 
uncontradicted, they cannot but conclude 
that the House has lamentably departed 
from its original and constitutional cha- 


| racter, “a full and free representative of 


the Commons of these realms;” and that 
to this alarming defect the petitioners 
ascribe the far greater part of their national 
calamities, therefore it is they would bring 
to the recollection of the House the blood 
that has been wasted in wars, which to 
say the least, wiser councils might have 
avoided ; therefore they, would remind the 
(4 A) 
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House of the vast and fearful magnitude of 
the public expenditure, and of the accu- 
mulated increase of debt and taxation ; 
and that to the same source they ascribe 
the decisions of the House, on various oc- 
casions, in manifest opposition to the de- 
clared sense of the country, and to its 
most essential interests, as well as in direct 
contradiction to their own recorded opi- 
nions ; above all, the petitioners attribute 
to this unhappy cause the unwillingness 
hitherto shewn in parliament to enquire 
into and correct the corruptions and abuses 
which prevail, too notoriously for denial, 
in the procuring of seats in the House, and 
which tend, by diminishing its virtue, to 
destroy the confidence of the people in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament; and 
that for these, as well as for many other 
powerful reasons that might be derived 
from existing circumstances, which the 
petitioners forbear to mention, lest they 
should too much mix their present feelings 
with discussion on the vital principles of 
the liberties of England, they beseech the 
House, that the Septennial Act, which, 
under a plea of public danger, was, in 
contempt of national right, passed by a 
House of Commons chosen only for three 
years, be forthwith repealed ; and that, in 
addition to the land-owners, and in lieu of 
returns to parliament, in the name of de- 
populated or close or venal boroughs, the 
householders of Great Britain and Ireland, 
directly paying a certain assessinent to 
the state, may, with the exception of the 
peers of the realm, have a vote in the 
election of members of the House, and 
under such regulations of the poll, as 
would prevent the ruinous expence of con- 
tested elections, but too often the result, as 
they are now conducted, a precaution, 
they will add, not more necessary towards 
the independence and integrity of parlia- 
ment, than it is for the preservation of pub- 
lic morals; and that an efficient and con- 
stitutional Reform in the powers of elec- 
tion to the House, they are fully persuaded 
would afford a safe certain and speedy re- 
medy for the numerous grievances under 
which the petitioners labour; and they 
are, moreover, persuaded, that it is the 
only efficient remedy to be found for them, 
because it is only by such Reform, and 
with the term of the representative trust 
considerably shortened, that the House 
can restore that identity of interest be- 
tween the members of the House of Com- 
mons and the people at large, without 
which the petitioners have no rational as- 
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surance that they shall enjoy the blessing, 
of free aad equal governmeat under the 
safeguard of the English constitution; and 
that the disastrous times in which we lin 
demand this open avowal of the though 
and wishes of the petitioners, on a measur 
again and again brought before the House, 
and in the language in which they hay 
conveyed them, they intreat the House ig 
believe they intend the House no dist 
spect, though the petitioners frankly con. 
fess they are unacquainted with words to 
strong to express what they feel on a topic 
so intimately connected with their deareg 
rights and most valuable interests; an 
that in conclusion, they earnestly pray the 
House to undertake a constitutional Re. 
form before it be too late, according ta 
the provisions they have presumed t 
point out, or in such other mode, as to 
their wisdom shall seem more effectual, to 
the accomplishment of the important ob. 
ject which the petitioners have: in view, 9» 
shall the affections of the people be con 
ciliated, the House retrieve its due weight 
and influence on the public mind, the in- 
ternal peace and independence of the 
country be secured, stability given to the 
throne, and our liberties, our best inhe- 
ritance, be perpetuated.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Lorp Stantey’s Motion ror A Cou- 
MITTEE ON THE PETITIONS AGAINST THE 
Orpers 1n Councit.] Lord Stanley on 
rising, expressed his regret that it had not 
fallen to the lot of an abler person than 
himself to bring the important subject on 
which he was about to address them be- 
fore the consideration of the House. i 
was not his intention, however, to goa 
any great length into the general ques 
tion of the policy of the Orders in Coun 
cil, a subject so lucidly and eloquently 
treated on a recent occasion by his hon. 
and learned friend. He should limit him- 
self therefore to that view of those Orders 
which were connected with the immediate 
motion which he was about to submit. 
the year 1806, the violent measures @ 
decrees of the enemy induced the British 


government to take such steps as seemed: 


best calculated by a counter operation to 
inflict upon the French government those 
commercial injuries with which it had en- 
deavoured to assail us. Whatever might 
be the policy of the Order then issued, he 
must deny that the Decrees against which 
it was directed were constructed upon any 
novel or unprecedented principles. Simi- 
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lar principles had been adopted in 1739, 


and-1756. They had been acted on during 
the American as well as the late wars. 
Never, however, had they been attended 
with those consequences which unfortu- 
nately now so distinctly depressed the 
trade and commerce of the country. 
Never had they been found to produce 
the practical result of destroying the ma- 
nufactures, and annihilating the trading 
prosperity of the empire.—So far from 
their having been followed by any such 
effects, it was well known that until the 
present period, those manufactures conti- 
nued to flourish more and more, and that 
prosperity progressively to increase. The 
measures therefore of 1739 and 1756 had 
been completely impotent in their effect 
on British commerce ; and in his opinion 
there had been no reason to expect that 
the Decree of 1806 would have had a mere 
extensive operation upon it. Had Buona- 
parté any greater power than his prede- 
cessors in the government of France to 
enforce his hostile schemes against our 
commerce? Were his fleets so large, or 
his command over the ocean so entire as 
to enable him to do what the former rulers 
of his territories had never succeeded in 
accomplishing? But admitting his object 
to be the complete exclusion of commo- 
dities of British growth or manufacture, 
from all the ports of his dominion, what 
was this but acting oa a policy which Had 
been exercised by other continental 
powers as well as by the British govern- 
ment at various periods? What was it in 
short but adoptingta principle of policy, 
and enforcing it with more than ordinary 
vigour, which every state had an inherent 
right to adopt, as a principle of mere mu- 
nicipal regulation? It remained for others 
to shew how any such reyulations could 
affect the trade between neutral states and 
the belligerent, against whose interests 
they were directed. They had not 
operated in the present instance to raise 
the rate of insurance, and the remittances 
from Europe rose subsequent to their pro- 
mulgation. What was the case after the 
system, the childish and impotent system 
of retaliation was adopted on our part? 
The face of things was at once changed. 
—The remittances fell in a short time in 
the ratio of 100 to 30; America, almost 
the only neutral nation, was disgusted ; 
her ports were shut against us, all inter- 
Course ceased, atid not only the trade 
which we cartied on directly with her, 
but that which we maintained circuitously 
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through her means, and which it was be- 
yond the power of the enemy to prohibit, 
before he was aided in his views by our 
own injurious and disastrous policy, were 
sacrificed together. But whether all the 
evils that were now so deeply felt, ought or 
ought not to be traced to the operation of 
the Orders in Council, it was undeniable 
that there was at present great and gene- 
ral distress, and asa member of parliament, 
and more particularly as the representa- 
tive of part of one of the counties affected 
in a peculiar manner by that distress, he 
had deemed it his duty to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Petitions now ly- 
ing on the table.-—The distresses that at 
present existed no one could deny, what- 
ever difference of opinion there might be 
with respect to the causé@ In the Peti- 
tions with which their table was crowded, 
various remedies were suggested. It was 
thought, by some, that relief could be de- 
rived frem the reduction or abolition of 
sinecure places, and the lessening of sala- 
ries, which were disproportioned to the 
services performed; but whatever might 
be his opinion upon the expediency of 
sueh a measure, he thought it would go a 
very short way towards the effectual re- 
lief of the country. Another suggestion 
was, the non-renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company, and the extension of 
the trade of that country and China to the 
merchants of the United Kingdom ; but 
even that measure, great an effect as it 
appeared calculated to produce, could not 
take place for two years; and the distress 
of the country was such as could not wait 
the effect of an operation so distant,—He, 
therefore, was willing to hope, that some- 
thing might be devised more likely to be 
efficacious. One of the Petitions com- 
plained of the insensibility which the pe- 
titioners declared a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Rose) had shewn to their sufferings. 
Whatever might have passed on the oc- 
casion alluded to, he was ready to acquit 
the right hon. gentleman and the govern- 
ment of any decided insensibility to the 
distresses of the country; but while he 
abstained from attributing any improper 
motive to the right hon. gentleman, (which 
he was sure was far from his mind): he 
thought, at the same time, that, standing 
as he did, in the capacity of a confidential 
adviser of the crown, he should have been 
a little more cautious in the language he 
made use of; and he should have recol- 
lected, that though what he said might 
seem to contain nothing extraordinary ia 
; 1 
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its import, yet, its levitv, on minds agi- 
tated by the feelings of distress, was cal- 
culated to produce the worst effects.—The 
Petitions on the table were unanimous in 
stating the distress of the country, and 
most of them ascribed that distress to the 
operation of the Orders in Council, of 
which the petitioners appeared to be 
likely to form an accurate judgment. 
As a reply to those allegations, he 
presumed that the late Declaration had 
been issued by the government of this 
country, which proceeded on the ‘state- 
ment of the French minister to the 
Conservative Senate. This Declaration 
contained, in effect, most decidedly the 
precise purport and meaning of the ex- 
pressions attributed to the right hon. gen- 
tleman; it stafd in effect, though not in 
terms, that Great Britain and France were 
in the situation of two persons whose 
heads were immersed in a bucket, to try 
which could bear suffocation the longer. 
‘This document declared, that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain were determined to 
persevere, on the punctilio of priority in 
the Orders in Council; and that however 
great the distress of the people might be, 
there was no hope of relief, support, or re- 
dress, from their own government. But, 
in a more statesmanlike point of view, whe 
were to be the judges of the continuance 
of the system? Was the option to be 
taken out of the hands of this government, 
and transferred to those of Buonaparté, 
whose strongest interest it was that we 
should continue a system so conducive to 
his advantage ? What was this but surren- 
dering our own free will, pledging: our- 
selves to a particular policy, and resolving 
to make our own future measures, under 
any circumstances, dependent on those of 
the enemy? He could see no ground on 
which such a determination was to be de- 
fended. He had felt it his duty to enquire 
minutely into the extent and magnitude 
of those distresses, under which the manu- 
facturing classes of the community were 
now labouring, and from every quarter he 
had received accounts, varying as to the 
particular degree in which they were felt 
in different places, but all agreeing as to 
their universal existence. From all parts 
there were statements of the want of em- 
ployment, scantiness of food, and high 
price of provisions. The food of the ma- 
nufacturers in that part of the kingdom 
which he had the honour to represent, 
was chiefly pgtatoes and oatmeal: two 
hundred and forty pounds weight of pota- 
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toes could until lately be purchased fy 
seven shillings ; they were now advanced 
to seventeen shillings. The same quan. 
tity of oatmeal could until lately be pur. 
chased for forty two shillings 5 it was now 
advanced to sixty-seven shillings, The 
average wages of a manufacturer wer 
from nine to eleven shillings a week ; and 
how, out of that sum, an individual couid 
support and clothe himself and family and 
pay his house rent, he was at a Joss to 
conceive. In other parts they were rather 
higher, but they were obtained only b 

working over hours and beyond the usual 
habits. He then referred to some lettes 
from different parts of the country, com 
firming these statements. <A magistrate of 
one district, whose letter he held in his 
hand, declared it was impossible in his 
neighbourhood, that a weaver, with a wile, 
and two or three children, even though 
they were in. good health, could earn a 
subsistence, not so much from a depression 
of wages, which were rather higher than 
at the same time last year, but from the 
great increase in the price of provisions, 
Another letter from Liverpool, stated that 
the number of vessels in the docks was 
only 62, the number of carts employed 
66, while 127 were idle, the number of 
ships in the graving docks 11, thongh 
they were capable of holding 27, and in 
the year 1810 were quite full, besides 
many waiting to go in, and many on the 
banks—not one-third of the ‘sail-makers 
were employed, and but 24 block-makers, 
with a variety of other particulars, all 
showing the depres#on of commerce. 
The Petitions before the House, and the 
statements made by several gentlemen in 
the House, proved that the distress was not 
merely confined to the commercial and 
manutacturing towns, but extended to 
Leicester, Nottingham, Stafford, Birming- 
ham, Kidderminster, Liverpool, &c. &¢, 
and almost through the whole extent of 
that line of country. Under those cit 
cumstances, his lordship thought that there 
was but one course which presented it 
self, namely, a committee to consider 

Petitions which had_been laid on the table. 
That appeared to be the enly means 0 
have a full, fair, and open view of the sub- 
ject, and to obtain explicit information 
upon it. If the House should think t 
right to recommend to the government 
and to the Prince Regent, the repeal 0 
the Orders in Council, which bad beet 
productive of so..much distress, he wou 
fee] proud of haying been, in any way, 
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humble instrument of bringing about so 
desirable an event. But if the House 
should decide otherwise, he would have 
the consolation of reflecting, that he had 
endeavoured to discharge his duty to his 
constituents and to the country. He might 
in that case regret the decision; but he 
should submit to it, and he hoped that 
others out of the House would submit also, 
and that there would be no repetition of 
those disturbances which had disgraced 
many parts of the country. Bot at the 
same time he could not help saying, that 
it was almost too much to expect a starv- 
ing population, deprived of the possibility 
of getting employment, to submit, with- 
out a murmur, to an accumulation of dis- 
tress. It were much to be wished, that 
the people should always proceed by the 
proper and constitutional mode of Petition ; 
but he was not surprised at enormities 
committed by those who seemed to be in- 
fluenced by no idea but that of their suf- 
ferings; and as he believed they acted 
entirely from the impulse of the moment, 
in consequence of the distress they la- 
boured under, he thought that there was 
much to be overlooked in the misguided 
conduct of those persons. He would not 
take up the time of the House any further, 
but would proceed to move, “ That the 
several Petitions which have been pre- 
sented to this Howe, in this session of 
parliament against the Orders in Council, 
be referred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House.” 

Mr. Rose expressed his satisfaction that 
the time was come when the subject could 
be fully discussed. From what had fallen 
from the noble lord, it appeared that he 
was wholly unacquainted with the real na- 
ture of the Berlin Decree. The noble 
lord had described it merely asa munici- 
pal regulation, and that of a nature by no 
means novel. In May, 1806, in conse- 
quence of prior efforts of France to distress 
Brivish commerce, the late government of 
this country issued orders to blockade all 
the ports from Brest to the river Elbe. 
In the wisdom and justice of this order he 
perfectly concurred. At that period we 
hada naval power sufficient to enforce the 
blockade, and it was consisteat with the 
law of nations todo so. The consequence 
was, however, the promulgation of the 
Berlin Decree. This Decree denied our 
right to take merchant ships at sea, who 
Were endeavouring to violate the blockade. 
Was that not novel? -It declared «that a 
blockade could extend only to fortified 
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places, actually besieged, a denial extend- 
ed by a subsequent explanation on the 
part of the duke of Cadore, to places be- 
sieged by land as well as by sea. Was 
that not novel? It declared the British 
islands to be in a state of blockade, prohi- 
bited all continental intercourse with them, 
proclaimed all British subjects, wherever 
found, to be prisonersof war, and what was 
more extraordinary and unprecedented in 
the history of the world, all British merchan- 
dize, wherever found, to be forfeited. If 
British goods for instance were found on 
board ofan American ship trading between 
America and China, by this Decree they 
were to be confiscated. Was all this not 
novel? Wasitamunicipal regulation? No- 
thing could be more unlike any former pro- 
ceeding. He had often been told that 
the Berlin Decree was nugatory, and that 
our ships had traded afterits promulgation 
asuninterruptedly as before it. He readil 

admitted, that from the time of its prcaiail 
gation, in November, 1906, until after the 
peace of Tilsit, in July, 1807, the Berlin 
Decree did actually remain a dead letter ; 
because, during that time, the enemy had 
no means of enforcing it. But what fol- 
lowed? Immediately that the peace of 
Tilsit placed his army at the disposal of 
the French emperor, he marched troops 
into all the ports of the continent, for the 
purpose of carrying the Berlin Decree 
into effect. This active operation of the 
Decree commenced in August, 1807, and 
it was well known that two months after- 
wards no less than 65 British vessels re- 
turned, heavily laden, from Heligoland, 
having been unable to get rid of their car- 
goes. In consequence of this interruption 
of British commerce, the Order in Council 
of 180% was issued, which recited that the 
former Order had been found ineffectual, 
and declared allthe ports of Europe in a 
state of rigorous blockade. This was fol- 
lowed in the succeeding month by the 
Milan Decree, which enacted that a neu. 
tral of any nation, having touched at an 
English port, or having allowed herself to 
be searched by an English ship, should for 
that act be denationalized, deprived of the 
protection of her king, and treated as Eng- 
lish property. ‘These were the two De- 
crees which the noble lord had character- 
ized as having nothing new in them, no- 
thing that had not been common in former 
wars; which ought not to have put us on 
our defence, or led us to retaliate. In 
April, 1809, the Orders in Gouncil of 1807 
were so modified as to confine the prohi- 
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bition which they were issued to announce 
to France, and the countries immediately 
under her domination. This was followed 
by the Decree of Rambouillet, which con- 
fiscated all the American property within 
the grasp of France. This was an act un- 
exampled in the history of the world; but 
in answer to a representation made on the 
subject to the French government by ge- 
neral Armstrong the American minister, it 
had been stated by the duke de Cadore, 
* that the imperial decrees were conform- 
able to the eternal principles of justice ;” 
and on the complaint of general Armstrong 
that 100 American ships had been seized 
without any notice being previously given 
of their danger, he was told that the con- 
duct of England had been such that it 
could only be regarded as a declaration of 
war against America, and that war was ac- 
cordingly considered as declared between 
England and America from the day on 
which the English Order in Council was 
issued. He wished the conduct of France 
towards America to be compared with 
that of England.—Here, when a number 
of American vessels were brought in, to 
save the expences and delays attendant on 
the ordinary process, a commission had 
been immediately appointed to investigate 
the losses sustained by America, in conse- 
quence of which, no lessasum than 400,0001. 
had been paid to Americans. This was 
certainly a contrast to the conduct of the 
French government. An objection had 
been started as to the Jate declaration is- 
sued by government, that it was founded 
on nothing more than a newspaper state- 
ment. But what was the nature of that 
newspaper? The message inserted in it 
was as well intitled to be considered au- 
thentic as any thing published in the Ga- 
zette of this country. Why it was but 
the other day that the government were 
blamed for not acting on verbal authority. 
This last proceeding, on the part of 
France, was that of issuing a Senatus Con- 
sultum, in which it was declared, that till 
the British Orders in Council were rescind- 
ed, and the principles of the Treaty of 
Utrecht restored to full force, every neu- 
tral. vessel touching at any British. port, 
would be considered as denationalized, 
and the Berlin and Milan Decrees enforced 
accordingly. Much had been heard in 
that House of the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees having been actually repealed. He 
had on former occasions stated cases of 
American vessels being captured, which 
he conceived justified him in coming to a 





different conclusion; but now they hal, 
positive authentic instrument to ref 
which confirmed those Decrees, and whig, 
declared all nations to be denationalizg 
who suffered their merchant ships to} 
searched. ‘The right of searching ne, 
chant vessels had never before been 
tioned. The late declaration of the Kp, 
lish government, which the noble lord, 
peared to view with much dissatisfactj 
as he thought the rescinding of the Berl 
and Milan Decrees ought not to beth 
measure on which the resumption of oy 
commerce with America should depend, 
appeared to him (Mr. Rose) to be mosty. 
tisfactory, as it declared our Orden iy 
Council to be repealed whenever the De 
crees of France should cease, and repeal 
retrospectively, so as to have effect from 
the very day on which those measur 
were actually at an end. Having thy 
shewn what were really the proceeding 
of France and England, with a view 
correct what appeared to be a very 

ral misunderstanding on the subject; le 
came to consider what would be the effec 
of the repeal of our Orders in Couneil 
Would any man say, that if repealed 
morrow, America would open her pot 
to us? That it was certain she woul 
do so he denied. She had repeatedly 
told England that that alone would nots 
tisfy her, as she required that we shoull 
give up our present system of blockades 
Why then we were to purchase our inlet 
course with America by giving up ot 
maritime rights. These, he contented, 
by complying with her wishes, would te 
given up, and given up for, at best, butt 
precarious commercial advantage. ra 
the moment at which these were givenwp 
we should suffer most severely in our trae 
The instant these Orders in Council wer 
repealed, the ports of almost all the worl 
would be thrown open to France, to fit 
nish her with raw materials necessary # 
carrying on her manufactures. Thewhvh 
French manufactures of last year, of evel 
kind whatever, amounted in value only! 
54 millions of livres. This was entitl 
owing to their not being able to procit 
raw materials. It was well known td 
France had a very flourishing colt 
wooilen and silk manufacture beforell 


war. Now, if the ports of France we 
to be open, she would receive cotton! 
Brazil, and other parts of South Ameri 
It was true there was at present a duty@ 
the importation of cotton into rast 
almost amounting to a prohibitiow 
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duty was continued, because the emperor 
of France knew very well that cotton 
could now be manufactyred only for home 
consumption, and he was careless what 
duty was laid on, as it would all be paid 
by his own subjects. But the moment the 

orts of France were opened, the French 
would be able to meet us om our own 
vound. America would be the carrier, 
and France would have the means of send- 
ing her manufactures to Brazil and all 
South America—she would be easily ena- 
bled to do this from her large population. 
Now what would those who were so stre- 
nuous advocates for our trade say to this ?— 
That the commodities of Birmingham, and. 
other manufacturing towns, would find an 
immediate vent and a considerable market 
he did not deny, but it was necessary to con- 
sider what would be the comsequence to 
our trade in other respects ;—what effect 
it would have ultimately on our trade to 
other parts.—The trade at present carried 
on with the north of Europe, amounted in 
the last year to 18,500,000/. being 
1,000,000/. more than its amount in 1806, 
and he had the satisfaction to state, that 
within the last eight weeks.it had been in- 
creasing 100,000/. per week on what it 
was at the corresponding period in the last 
year. Was this then the time at which 
we should risk the whole of this trade? 


The exports to America had formerly 
amounted to about 12 millions annually. 
Of this about half had been carried on on 
account of foreign colonial settlements. 
The fair consumption of the United States 
might then be taken to have been six mil- 


lions, In the last year our exports to the 
United States were 2 millions. In 1805, 
their amount was 11,500,000/. In 1806, 
and 1807, 12 millions, In 1808, they fell 
to 5,300,000/. His opinion had been, that 
as the trade fell off with the United States, 
it would increase with other parts of Ame- 
rca; and this opinion had been borne 
out for three years, as the exports to other 
parts had increased from 11,000,0001. to 
18,000,000/. in 1808. In 1809 they were 
nearly the same; and in 1810, they 
amounted to 17,000,000/. In the last 
year (1811), they had however again 


fallen to 11,803,0002. the exports of the 


United States being but 2,000,000/. So 
that if we could get over the great 
stumbling block, the Orders in Council, 
and the trade of America were again 
open to us, all we ought to expect was, 
that our exports to the United States would 
be raised from 2,000,000/. to 6,000,000i. 
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annually. If, however, we suffered a loss. 
of 4,000,000/, from the want of an open 
trade to America, what did America suffer 
herself? —From a paper which had been 
presented to congress by Mr. Gallatin, it 
appeared that her exports in 1810-1811 
amounted to about 45,000,000 of dollars. 
—Of these 3,000,000 were to Prussia, 
20,000,000 to England, 18,000,000 to 
Spain and Portugal, 1,190,000 to France, 
and to all other parts, of the world between 
2. and 300,000. Compare the importance 
of her customers, To France her exports 
were under 2,000,000, to England and her 
allies 38,000,000, out of 45,000,000, the 
total amount of her exports. ‘This was the 
state of American commerce, and if the. 
measures which she had thought proper to 
adopt were injurious to us, what were they 
less than ruinous to her? The whole reve- 
nue of America, with the exception of the 
post-office, amounting to about 60,0001. 
was raised on the imports. . There were 
no internal taxes, they being all repealed 
a few years ago. America must, there- 
fore, be suffering in her resources and re- 
venue in every direction. 

Much had been said of what we had 
suffered in our shipping; but a much 
larger part of it was employed in.the con- 
tinental trade, than in the trade with Ame- 
rica, There was an account of all the 
shipping employed by Great Britain, on 
the table. It had been said, nothing but 
foreign shipping was employed in the car- 
rying trade, and that not a ship of our own 
was to be seen at sea. The shipping of 
1811, was higher than that of 1806. In 
1811, there were 12,774. In 1806, 12,239. 
In the last year he admitted there was a 
falling off of 300 British ships; but in 
1810, there. were 6,000 foreign ships em- 
ployed, and this year they had fallen 
down to 3,000. It had been stated by the 
member for Hull, that government stores. 
were frequently carried in neutral. ships— 
but he could say, that the government 
had. always acted sacredly on this prin- 
ciple, never to employ a neutral ship, 
when a British ship could be found to go. 
He proceeded to notice the state of the 
manufactures in this country, and adverted 
to the West India interests, which he con- 
tended, would suffer from an opening of 
the ports of France. With respect to the 
licence system, it had its origin with the. 
last government, but he thought it per- 
fectly justifiable and necessary, to prevent 
the trade of the country being: cramped. 
Many of the objectionable oaths had been 
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now done away. The licensing system 
had been treated as if new in its nature, 
but the fact was, that it had always been 


had recourse to in former wars, in trading 
with the West India colonies. Notwith- 
standing what had been said of the unfa- 
vourable situation of the country, and all 
that the French emperor had done to in- 
jure us, he had the satisfaction to state that 
the exchanges had risen since last April, 
15% per cent. with Hamburgh, 93 with 
Amsterdam, and 12 per cent. with Paris. 
He thought upon the whole, he had made 
it clear to the House, that notwithstanding 
all the power of the enemy, the trade to 
Europe was still carried on with consi- 
derable advantage, and that it would be 
great indiscretion in us, to give up a more 
extensive trade than that with America, 
for the uncertain advantages which might 
possibly result from opening the French 
ports, and renewing our intercourse with 
America. ; 
Having said so much on the question, 
he hoped he might be excused for tres- 
passing for a few moments en the atten- 
tion of the House with respect to what 
concerned himself personally. There was 
a Petition on the table of the House, in 
which he was described as holding a large 
sinecure office, and totally insensible to 
the miseries of the country. The noble 
lord had said he had made use on a cer- 
tain recent occasion, of very indecorous 
expressions. He owned if he could have 
been guilty of treating lightly the suffer- 
ings of any class of men, he deserved the 
severest reprehension. It was the first 
time in his life that such a charge had 
ever been brought against him—the first 
instance in a political life of 30 years ;— 
and how far the gentleman who had made 
it, in the face of the country, could recon- 
cile the declaration to his conscience, it 
did not belong to him to say. He thought 
he had not in the slightest degree, either 
in his words, or in the manner he uttered 
them, given occasion for offence of any 
sort. He was not at the period he alluded 
to, in the discharge of his official duty ; 
but happened to call on his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a very different purpose—he was lite- 
rally an intruder there. Whatever words 






therefore might be uttered by him, surely 
eught not to be imputed as a charge 


against government. However inconsi- 
derate they might be, surely to make them 
a matter of complaint in a Petition to that 
House, was without example in the his- 
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tory of the country. He certainly did, | 


to the gentlemen from Birmingham soy, 
thing like this, —that it might happen thy 
the distress they felt was very great, by 
still if the relief to them in particular yy 
not consistent with the general good of ty 
country, it could not be granted, If he 
could not accede to the Petition, his ney 
duty was not to mislead gentlemen, j 
had happened to him to have more inte, 
course with the lower orders, than a 

man either in or out of the House, iy 
doors were always open to all classes, anf 


he never sent any away unanswered, fi. 


then produced and read extracts from 
veral votes of thanks from the Spitalfielk 
weavers and the committee of journeyma 
mechanics, for his kindness to themons. 
veral occasions, which instances he m 
lected from a great many for the purpoe 
of shewing, that he was a very unlikely 
man to treat the sufferings of any classes 
of the community with levity or disrespec, 

Nothing short of an accusation of har 


ing committed some horrid crime, could & 


more revolting to bis feelings, than what 
had been charged against him, and he de 
nied that he had exhibited any such le 
vity. The petitioners from Birmingham 
he believed to be honest, worthy peopl, 
and he was far from charging upon them 
the malignity of the accusation: but te 
mind that suggested it was certainly m 
lignant. 

With regard to the question immediately 
before them, there seemed to be a geneni 
delusion in the country as to the Ordersia 
Council. “ Repeal them, and all will be 
well: persist in them, and ruin must em 
sue.” That was the general language 
held upon the subject. Hence, if the 
House should refuse to go into a commit 
tee, the people would think that their si 
ferings and representations were not a 
tended to; and if the committee wa 
granted, they would then. conclude evely 
thing would be accomplished, for patlite 
ment was at work in their behalf. He wi 
disposed to admit, however, the propriey 
of going into a committee; yet he didn 
wish the people to be deluded by vainanl 
extravagant expectations; he should there 
fore state it as his firm and unbiassed op* 
nion, that if the Orders in Council wet 
repealed, our trade would be infinitely 
worse than it then was. Bat it was due, 
he thought, to the wishes of the petitionet 
that their prayers should be taken il 
consideration ; and therefore he should 
not oppose the motion of the noble lori 
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Sir Charles Mordaunt represented the 
great increase which had taken place in 
the poor rates in Birmingham, in conse- 
quence of the depressed state of the manu- 
factures of that town. j 

Mr. Dugdale, in answer to a question 
which was put in the course of the discus- 
sion yesterday, upon the subject of the 
Orders in Council, stated, that, from his 
recollection of the conversation between 
the manufacturers of Birmingham, and the 
President of the Board of Trade, the right 
hon. gentleman did assimilate the state of 
this country and France-to two persons in 
a bucket of water. He did not recollect 
the exact words which had been used, but 
he certainly could bear testimony to the 
respect and attention with which the de- 
putation was received. And he denied, 
therefore, that the right hon. gentleman 
had treated it with any thing like levity 
or insult. 

Mr. Baring observed, that all the efforts 
which had been made on that side of the 
House to obtain a committee proved fruit- 
less; but he was glad to see, that now pe- 
titions had arrived from almost every dis- 
trict in the country, that now the voice of 
the nation spoke aloud, government had 
so far yielded as to consent to enquiry. 
Such being the case, he should certainly 
not go into that length on the subject, 
which it was otherwise his intention to 
have done, but should confine himself to a 
few observations in reply to some part of 
the speech of the right hon, gentleman, 
which he thought calculated to deceive 
the House. 

With regard to the expression which 
had been so often mentioned that evening, 
he would only say, that he could hardly 
be induced to believe on any evidence, 
that the right hon. gentleman would treat 
with levity and disrespect such respect- 
able persons as those who composed the 
deputation from Birmingham ; but if the 
right hon. gentleman had really wished to 
characterise the proceedings of govern- 
ment, he could not have done it more 
aptly than by those words. As to the 
matter before the House, the only part of 
it that was at all interesting, was not how 
the Orders in Council had originated, not 
what had been their progress, but whether 
the period had now arrived when an end 
ought to be put to them. And this view 
of the question had a particular reference 
to America. It had been certainly held 
out - gg that we were ready to re- 
Peal our Orders in Council when the 
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French government should substantially 
repeal its Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
Whether that repeal had really taken 
place in such a manner as to call upon us 
to revoke our Orders in Council, was ano+ 
ther consideration ; but it was maintained 
that America was so hostile in its govern- 
ment towards this country, that the mere 
repeal of our Orders in Council would not 
now satisfy the United States. He would 
admit, if that case could be proved, it 
would be a strong argument why the 
Orders in Council should not be repealed, 
supposing them to be beneficial to the 
country. The fact was not as stated hows 
ever. Whoever would look into the cor- 
respondence between the American and 
British governments, would find it dis- 
tinctly stated by the former, that upon the 
repeal of our Orders in Council, their non- 
importation act should be rescinded. The 
repeal of those Orders, he contended, was 
the only thing America required; there 
was no difference with her—no question at 
issue, upon the principle of blockade as- 
serted by this country. The correspond- 
ence would abundantly prove that; and 
the result which every person must draw 
from a perusal of that correspondence was, 
that the whole depended upon the repeat 
of our Orders in Council. 

Another question was, whether the 
French Decrees had been actually re- 
pealed, and he was willing to admit that 
there were some circumstances which, in 
his mind, made him think that France had 
not acted up to her professions. The 
point, however, was whether, in connec 
tion with this subject, a hostile mind ex- 
isted in the American government to- 
wards this country, which nothing could 
satisfy ? He maintained, however, that at 
the time America declared that France 
had revoked her Decrees, she had fair 
grounds for saying so, and therefore just 
reasons for expecting us to follow up the 
commencement of conciliation on the part 
of France, by a revocation of our Orders 
in Council. What, he would ask, was the 
proper mode of communicating from one 
country to another an act of the govern- 
ment? “ Inthe Moniteur, or the Gazette,” 
said the right hon. gentleman—he, how- 
ever, (Mr. Baring) thought a direct come 
munication from one minister to another 
was just as legitimate, and that direct 
communication the American government 
had had. But, it was argued, the French 
government was not to be trusted. Was 
that language to be used from one country. 
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to another? Was it not a sentiment cal- 
culated to destroy all confideace between 
nations, and to interpose an impassible 
barrier to conciliation; but whatever 
grounds we might have for disbelieving or 
for doubting the sincerity of the French 
declaration, America was bound to receive 
it, as she would the declaration of any 
other government. Under those circum- 
stances, therefore, and at the period of 
time to which he was alluding, America 
was justified in demanding from us the re- 
peal of our Orders in Council, and it was 
impossible to read the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Monro and Mr. Foster, with- 
out feeling that there was a strong anxiety 
on the part of the American government 
te repeal her commercial restrictions. He 
had dwelt upon these particulars with the 
more earnestness, because he wasextremely 
solicitous to convince the House, that there 
had been nothing in the conduct of Ame- 
rica towards this country, at all indicatory 
of a hostile disposition on the part of her 
government ; and that the construction 
which America had put upon the declara- 
tion of France, that her Berlin and Milan 
Decrees were substantially repealed, was 
such as she was justified in putting. For 
a considerable time after that declaration, 
nothing occurred on the part of France to 
prove that her Decrees were not revoked ; 
and when our minister in America main- 
tained that they were not revoked, he was 
immediately required to shew that any 
capture of any American vessel had taken 
place, or any act\of the French govern- 
ment, avowed, subsequently to the alleged 
revocation, which proved his assertion. 
This he could not do, and therefore at that 
time America had good grounds for be- 
lieving ia the revocation, and for requiring 
of us to fulfil our agreement, by re- 
pealing our Orders in Council. Nay, 
even to this day, he did not hear of any 
condemnation in the French courts of 
prize, of vessels taken under the provisions 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees; cap- 
tures he knew there had been, since their 
alleged revocation, but he was not aware 
of any.condemnations. 

There was another important question 
which the House had to consider. Ad- 
mitting that France had completely put a 
stop to our commerce on the continent, 
what remedy did the Orders in Council 
offer to us? The right hon. gentleman 
said, that to them we owed the present 
prosperous state of our trade; if that were 
the case, if our trade were at this moment 





really prosperous, he should be Satished 
of their utility and expediency ; but wy 
such the state of the trade; or rather 
who would venture to maintain that itwa 
in defiance of al! those Petitions, con 
from almost every manufacturing disttig 
in the country? He would, therefore, wy, 
that if the experiment could at all be ju, 
tifiable, the state of our trade now justifel 
it, and it was worth while to try thee 
periment of repealing those Orders jy 
Council. We certainly had nothing » 
risk, but probably had much to gains that 
must be the inference, if we looked pry, 
tically at the state of things. But, it my 
said, if we repealed our Orders in Coun 
France would then be able to obtain my 
materials from America to carry one 
trade. In answer to that, he would reply, 
that there was nothing in our Ordersiy 
Conncil as they now stood, which atal 
prevented France from receiving  thow 
raw materials to any extent she plead 
into the Weser, the Elbe, and the Ems, He 
should not, however, go further into th 

eneral question, as ample opportunity 
would be afforded for that when the Hone 
resolved itself into the committee ont 
subject. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the vote heshoul 
give was not an admission upon the mets 
of the question, but merely a concession 
to the wishes of the country, to go ith 
enquiry on the subject. The Ordersia 
Council were not mere commercial teg 
lations, but measures of just retaliation 
against France; and as an effort agaiat 
the enemy, they had been proved efficient 
He thought too, that the country ought 
not to abandon such a system on accoult 
merely of any temporary pressures, which 
however, had not been, in his judgment, 
at allas heavy as might, under all ci 
cumstances, have been reasonably expe 
ed. The Berlin and Milan Decrees, lt 
contended, were in full force, and Eng 
land was always prepared to say, that tht 
Orders in Council should fall when thos 
Decrees were withdrawn. The conditiow 
however, declared on the other side, W% 
that their Decrees should fall with th 
surrender of our system of blockade 
He trusted that if there was any hostile 
feeling in America towards us, the ct 
duct of France would bring her back # 
more mild and favourable sentimetl 
We should not revoke our system in faval 
of one neutral to the manifest injury 
all others. He would allow that Mt 
Monroe did not contend against the pi 
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ciple of 1806, but there was a period in 
which America joined France, to call upon 
us for arevocation of those principles of 
blockade which we had hitherto main- 
tained, and the adoption of the maritime 
rule of France. When such a demand 
was made, he hoped the House would not 
be inclined to look upon it asa mere com- 
mercial question. It was @ question of 
great national right, and as such it ought 
to be looked at, and not as a mere calcu- 
lation of imports and exports. America, 
he trusted, would not make our conduct 
a cause of war; but if she did, our duty 
would be to satisfy our own minds as to 
the justice of the case, and not to be deter- 


} red by our apprehension of war from the 


maintenance of what we knew to be our 
right. On the commercial part of the 
subject, however, he could not help ob- 
serving, thatthere was adisposition in gen- 
tlemen greatly to exaggerate the difficul- 
ties experienced. ‘To impute those diffi- 
culties to the Orders in Council, was nei- 
ther logical nor fair. Looking to the do- 
cuments on the table, they would find, 
that the whole state of the commerce dur- 
ing the present war, had experienced an 
increase rapid beyond example, extensive 
and unnatural in its degree. They would 
find that, at the present moment, the ex- 
port of British manufactures within the 
year; exceeded the whole amount of the 
manufactures of France.—The amount of 
the latter for thelast year was 54,000,0001. 
the amount of the former for the same pe- 
riod, 62,000,000/. for the year before, 
66,000,000/. and the preceding year, 
49,000,000/. Many of the present diffi- 
culties might be traced to this unnatural, 
and as he might call it, diseased and gi- 
gantic success, which recoiled back upon 
the merchants and manufacturers. There 
was something in the very prosperity of 
this country, which rendered it more lia- 
ble to such difficulties, by rendering the 
individuals less willing to leave their own 
trades for others. The direct trade with 
the United States of America, he would 
allew, was diminished by the unfortunate 
commercial hostility; but the exports to 
the other parts of America had risen in 
Proportion, so that the general trade 
across the Atlantic did not suffer. Not- 
withstanding the policy of the emperor of 
France, there was much of the trade of 
France now open to us, and even in the 

year, when the pressure was the 
severest, we contrived to convey to the 
Continent of Europe exports to the value 
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of 18 millions sterling. He entreated that 
gentlemen would not throw out loose and 
general allusions upon this subject, calcu- 
lated to embitter the feelings of those who 
suffered under difficulties which the reme- 
dy proposed must aggravate rather than 
diminish. He was glad that enquiry was 
to take place, but wished his assent to the 
motion to be considered not as any unwise 
disposition to surrender the rights of the 
country, but merely as a desire to shew 
the people that there was no intention to 
deceive them. 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing that 
had fallen from the noble lord should 
tempt him for a moment to deviate from 
his resolution of saying nothing upon the 
question till they had come ogt from the 
enquiry, which could alone, in his mind, 
render them competent to speak upon it. 
He deprecated, however, the exulting 
tone adopted by the noble lord in speak- 
ing of what the noble lord was pleased to 
term the prosperity of our commerce. As 
to the meaning put by the noble lord upon 
his own vote, it appeared rather incon- 
sistent, that if that noble lord and his 
friends thought that the Orders in Council 
were not to be abandoned, they should 
vote to send those measures, as it were, to 
their trial, by voting to refer them to the 
consideration of a committee. It was, he 
thought, practising a gross delusion upon 
the public, to hold out to them a shew of 
relief if none whatever was ultimately in- 
tended. He could not divine the motives 
which had at length, after such a mani- 
festo as they had lately issued, induced 
the ministers—to use no more invidious 
terms—induced the ministers to agree to 
the committee. He expressed a wish that 
the committee might be gone into to- 
morrow, and continue to sit from day to 
day, deferring all other less urgent busi- 
ness until the present was disposed of. 

Mr. Stephen, in opposition to what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, denied that it was the intention of 
ministers that the Orders in Council should 
be put on their trial in the committee. 
The question to be there examined was, 
whether any part of the commercial dis- 
tress complained of, was owing to them, 
and not whether the policy which dictated 
them was founded upon right or wrong 
principles, notwithstanding the petitioners 
from Birmingham had ventured to decide 
the question, by asserting that the go- 
vernment had overturned the clearest 
principles of national law. After the wise 
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and strong declaration of ministers on the 
subject just published, it would indeed 
appear inconsistent if they were to assent 
to the motion without entering their pro- 
test against the supposition that they con- 
curred, because they entertained the 
slightest doubt as to the propriety of per- 
sisting in the Orders in Council. It wasa 
foul libel to assert, that the Orders in 
Council had been resorted to for the ex- 
tension of the commerce of Great Britain. 
He expressed his conviction, derived from 
experience of the proceedings of a com- 
mittee four years ago, that little or no be- 
nefits would resuit from the enquiry about 
to be commenced. He therefore rather 
assented to the appointment of a commit- 
tee as a nggative good, and to prevent 
misconstruction ; and he trusted that the 
investigation would be conducted in a fair, 
temperate, and candid manner. Inreply 
to the speech of another hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) he maintained, that the go- 
vernment of the United States did insist 
strenuously not only on the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, but of the blockade of 
1807. After noticing the impossibility 
that mechanics taken from their looms 
could be competent judges on a question 
of such vast magnitude, and asserting that 
the distresses of trade proceeded from the 
glut of 1809, and the disturbances from 
the high price of provisions, he concluded 
by stating his willingness to go into the 
committee, for the purpose of quieting the 
public mind. He reprobated the intro- 
duction of such topics as the riots in Not- 
tinghamshire, and the scarcity, in a dis- 
cussion on the present subject; neverthe- 
less, if the yellow fever raged in the coun- 
try, and it was the belief of many persons 
that it proceeded from the Orders iv Coun- 
cil, he would consent that the subject 
should be examined, merely for the sake 
of removing the false impression. 

Lord Stanicy, in explanation, said he 
had not stated that the Berlin Decree was 
a mere municipal regulation. He wished 
to enquire whether, if it should appear 
that the Orders in Council constituted the 
rer cause of the present distress, his 

fajesty’s government would give up the 
measure, or persevere in their former de- 
claration ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he did not feel it necessary in this 
stage of the business, before any enquiry 
had been made, to enter into any pledge 
or promise as to his future conduct. Sup- 
posing, however, that it were proved that 
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the distresses complained of were in some 
degree, or altogether, occasioned by the 
Orders in Council, it would still remaing 
question for parliament to decide, whe 
ther, weighing the disadvantages agains 
the benefits, they should be abandoned, 
He was fully persuaded that the resulj 
the examinations would be, that re 4 
tresses now felt (in the only year out of 
the four in which the Orders in Council 
existed in which they had been complain 
ed of) originated in causes completely 
distinct, connected with the excessive com 
merce previously carried on. He would, 
therefore, give no pledge as to his fature 
determination. 

Mr. Tierney thought that he could an 
swer his noble friend’s question, though 
the right hon. gentleman would not. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
asked whether he would consent to the 
committee ?—His answer was in the ne 
gative. Consulting his friends, however, 
he found among them such strong symp- 
toms of disaffection as induced him to als 
ter his determination. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was now asked if he would 
repeal the Orders in Council after the re- 
port of the committee had been made? 
His answer was, Nos If the right hon. 
gentleman should discover, however, that 
desertion was likely to ensue, and he 
should be left in a minority, when the 
time arrived no doubt he would be as 
ready to repeal the Orders as he wast 
consent to the committee upon them. 

The question was then put, and agreed 
to, and it was ordered that the committee 
on the Orders in Council should sit to-mor- 
row, and be continued < de die in diem,’ 
Witnesses from Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester, &c. were summoned to at- 
tend on the motion of Mr, Brougham. 


Mr. Henry’s Secret Mission TO THE 
Unitep Srates.]. Mr. Whitbread, refer 
ring to the accounts just received by the 
American papers, of Mr. Madison’s Mes- 
sage to Congress, relative to an authorised 
agent being employed by the British.go 
vernment to foment the separation of the 
Eastern State from the Union, and ascet 
tain the sentiments of the people of Bot- 
ton on that topic, wished to ask the noble 
lord opposite, if he avowed the authen- 
ticity of the letter stating this fact, of 
knew of such agent.so authorised? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that, in bis 
opinion, this, maiter had been very Ul 
fairly brought forward .by the American 
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7 e thanked the hon. gen- {| before this House, a detailed Account of 
een ‘ ording him this ciprieaaiieg the expenditure of the sum of 10,205/. 12s, 
for explanation, and begged, on the part | paid from the Treasury of Ireland, for pub- 
of the British government, to disclaim, | lishing Proclamations, and other matters 
most explicitly and peremptorily, having of a public nature, in the Dubiin Gazette, 
encouraged any disposition of the kind | and other newspapers in Ireland, from the 
alluded to. It was true, that an agent had } 5th of January 1811 to the 5th of January 
been employed by sir James Craig, with- | 1812, specifying the titles and dates of 
out the privity of the government, who the Proclamations so published and paid 
only heard of that circumstance in the dis- | for.’ In making this motion, the right 
patch—announcing, at the same time, that | hon. gentleman reprobated the wasteful 
he had been recalled, on the appearance | manner in which the public money was 
of a pacific understanding being come to | expended, by the publication of these 
between the countries—having only been Proclamations, which, he said, were fre- 
sent for the sole purpose of receiving in- | quently given to the proprietors of news- 
formation necessary to the commander of | papers, as aremuneration for their services, 
a province threatened with invasion. in supporting the measures of the govern- 

Mr. Whitbread read a passage from a| ment. 
letter dated 26th Feb. 1809, mentioning} Mr. Wellesley Pole felt no disposition to 
the separation of the Union, and wished | object to the motion, although the right 
to know on its being communicated to go- | hon. gentleman had not given any regular 
vernment, what steps were consequently | notice of his intention to bring it forward. 
taken ? With respect to the wasteful manner in 

Lord Castlereagh was not prepared to | which the right hon. gentleman had stated 
say that any blame had been attached to} the public money had been squandered, 
sir J. Craig. All that he had directed the | he had only to observe, that during the 
agent to ascertain was, the temper of the | last year, for the first time, the expendi- 
States near that which he had to defend : | ture for the purposes alluded to, had been 
and that he had no other objects but de- | much less than on any former occasion, 
fence in view, was clear, from his imme- | having been within the sum allowed by par- 
diately recalling the person when the ap- | liament forthat purpose. When the right 
prehensicn of invasion was over. hon. gentleman was Chancellor of the Ex- 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not at all sa- | chequer for Ireland, the expenditure was 
tisfied with this answer, and would be | 17,000/ per annum, and was never less 
glad to know if government would pro- | than 15,000/. The newspaper in which 
duce the correspondence with sir James | the proclamations were generally inserted, 
Craig, if moved for ? was The Dublin Journal, which it was 

Mr. Ponsonby also referred to a letter | known had been the channel through 
from Mr. Ryeland, to the agent, Henry, | which the Irish government had issued 
in which he proposed to furnish him with | their orders for fifty years. As to the as- 
a cypher, in which to carry on his cor- | sertion, that the Irish government had re- 
respondence, and authorized him to meet | warded or encouraged the conductors of 
any leading men on the subject of the sepa- | newspapers who had thought proper to 
ration, ifthey shewed a disposition to come | support their measures, by any unneces- 
under the protection of the British go- | sary expenditure of public money, he 
vernment. He was desirous of informa-} begged leave to give it the most unquali- 
tion on this sudject. fied contradiction. 

Lord Castiereagh said, he had not found | Mr. Parnell gave full credit to the right 
this letter among sir J. Craig’s correspon- | hon. gentleman, for the ceconomical mea- 
dence, sures which had been pursued by the pre- 

Mr. Whatbread then gave notice of aj sent government of Ireland. He, how- 
motion for the production of these papers | ever, observed, that it had been candidly 
to-morrow, admitted by his predecessor in office (lord 
Wellington,) that those proclamations 

HOUSE OF COMMONS were given to certain papers asa reward 

Wednesday, Apri : for their advocating the measures of go- 
ednesday, April 29, vernment. _ 

EXPENCE oF PUBLISHING PRrocLaMa- The motion was then agreed to. 

TIONS IN THE Irish Newspapsgrs.) Sir 


John Newport moved, “ That there be laid} Bitt ror PREVENTING THE CounTER= 
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*yeITiING OF SitveR Coin.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer postponed till to-morrow 
his motion for repressing the issue of Local 
Tokens. He should now, however, pur- 
suant to notice, move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to increase the penalties imposed 
last year on the imitating and counterfeit- 
ing of tokens issued by the Bank. He 
proposed also, that provision should be 
made in the Bill for repressing an abuse 
which must have come within the obser- 
vation of many gentlemen—he meant the 
engraving of pieces of paper which had all 
the semblance of Bank notes, and which 
were calculated to catch the eye of the 
unwary. He had seen a parcel of these 
papers, which at a little distance, and 
when not narrowly inspected, had the ap- 
pearance of bank-notes for one, five, or 
twenty pounds, which escaped the charge 
of forgery by having the word ¢ pins’ in- 
stead of pounds, but which from their tex- 
ture and appearance might escape detec- 
tion and pass with the unwary, as had ac- 
tually happened in a variety of instances. 
The present penalty for fraudulently put- 
ting off such papers was only six months 
imprisonment. He proposed that the Bill 
should increase it to 12 months imprison- 
ment for the first offence, and that the of- 
fender should find security for his good be- 
For the second 


haviour for two years. 
offence, he had to propose transportation 


for 7 years. For the more effectual pre- 

vention of the counterfeiting of Bank to- 

kens, he proposed, that the offence should 

be made a transportable felony for 14 
ears. He concluded with moving, 

« That leave be given to bring ina Bill 
for the further prevention of the counter- 
feiting of silver coin issued by the gover- 
nor and company of the bank of England, 
called dollars; and of silver pieces issued 
and circulated by the said governor and 
company, called tokens ; and for the fur- 
ther prevention of frauds practised by the 
imitation of the notes or bills of the said 
governorand company.” Leave granted. 


Petririons FRroM SHEFFIELD, AND 
WhuitBy, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
THE East Inpia Company’s Cuarter. ] 
A Petition of the merchants, master manu- 
facturers, and other principal inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood of Shef- 
field, agreed upon at a meeting held at the 
Cutler’s-hall on the 6th day of April, 1812, 
was presented and read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners cannot, without 
deep concern, and some degree of alarm, 


Petitions from Shefield and Whitby, bc. 
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contemplate the present state of the com, 
merce and manufactures of the Unites 
Kingdom, excluded as they are, in g great 
measure, from the principal markets jy 
every quarter of the globe, from the con. 
tinent of Europe by the envious malignant 
and persevering exertions of the lawl 
ruler of France, from North America 
those intricate and long protracted dij 
putes which continue to perplex the coup. 
cils of both nations, from Africa by the 
difficulty of access, and the barbarism of 
its general population, and from the richet 
provinces of Asia by the exclusive mono. 
poly of the East India Company; and 
that the petitioners trust they shall eve 
bear, without murmuring, all nece 
burthens and unavoidable privations, 
ther than compromise, in the smallest de 
gree, the honour, the interest, or the 
curity of their country; they cannot 
however, but feel it a duty thus candidly 
and temperately to state to the House, the 
difficulties and distresses which all ranks 
of mercantile men and manufacturers in 
the town and neighbourhood of Sheffield 
experience at the present time, and t 
claim, with freedom and confidence, every 
relief and assistance within the powerof 
the House to afford; and that the peli 
tioners are convinced, that one of the 
most easy and effectual measures for this 
purpose would be the discontinuance t 
the close of the present grant of the East 
India Company’s commercial monopoly; 
and that the petitioners are fully per 
suaded, if the trade to the East Indies 
were thrown open to ‘all his Majesty's 
subjects, such new and abundant markets 
would be discovered and established, a 
would enable them to set at defiance 
every effort to injure them by that swom 
enemy to their prosperity, and the peact 
of Europe, the present unprincipled rulet 
of France; and that the petitioners doubt 
not, if the trade of this United Kingdom 
were permitted to flow unimpeded ove 
those extensive luxuriant and opulent te 
gions, though itmight, in the outset, likes 
torrent represt and swoln by obstruction 
when its sluices were first opened, bre 
forth with uncontroulable impetuosity, 
deluging instead of supplying the district 
before it; yet that very violence which, 
at the beginning, might be partially i 

_jurious, would, inthe issue, prove highly 

‘and permanently beneficial; no pat 
being unvisited, the waters of commer, 
that spredil over the face of the land # 








|they subsided, would wear themselve? 
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1117], 
channels through which they might con- 
tinue to flow ever afterwards in regular 
and fertilizing streams; and that to the 
wealthy, enterprizing, honourable and in- 
defatigable British merchant conducting 
in person his own concerns, no obstacle 
would prove insurmountable, no prejudice 
invincible, no difficulty disheartening ; 


wants, where he found them, he would’ 


upply; where they did not exist, he 
a create them, by affording the means 
of gratification ; and that the petitioners 
are aware, that the commercial monopoly 
of the East India Company, while it is eX- 
ceedingly prejudicial to the mercantile 
interest of the community at large, is 
only in a small proportion profitable to 
the proprietors themselves, and, if per- 
mitted to continue, there is reason to be- 
lieve that its advantages will be gradually 
reduced and deteriorated; on the ‘par- 
ticalar evils resulting from this monopoly 
the petitioners forbear to expatiate, being 
well assared that these will not escape the 
vigilant eye of the British legislature, nor 
be suffered longer to exist than the wel- 
fare of the colonies themselves, and the 
strict justice due to the claims of the East 
India Company, shall imperiously require ; 
and praying the House to take into serious 
consideration the propriety of refusing to 
renew the expiring grant of an exclusive 
right of trade to-certain countries between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan to the East India Company, the 
petitioners being convinced that such a 


Measure offers the fairest probability of 


alleviating the distresses of this country, 
reviving its commerce and manufactures, 
improving its revenue, increasing the 
navy, and, with the navy, the strength of 
the British empire, and under the blessing 
of Providence, enabling us most success- 
fully to defeat the ambitious projects of 
an implacable foe, who finds our resist- 
ance an insuperable bar to the accom- 
plishment of his scheme of universal do- 
mination,” 


A Petition of the merchant ship owners 
and other inhabitants of the town of 
Whitby, in the county of York, was also 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

“That the approaching expiration of 
the East India Company’s Charter having 
occupied the attention of the House, the 
petitioners beg leave to observe, that, if 
the trade to the British dominions in India 
and to the immense and populous countries 
included in the Charter, were laid open to 


Petition from Glasgow, &c. 
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the skill industry and capital of private 
merchants, it would be conducted with a 
degree of energy and economy which a 
large public body is incapable of exer- 
cising, new channels of commerce would 
be discovered, the consumption of our ma- 
nufactures extended, and our shipping in- 
creased, to the advantage of the parties 
concerned, and the permanent augmenta- 
tion of the wealth power and: reseurces of 
the British ewpire ; and that the extensive 
and tlonrishing commerce of the United 
States of America with India and the 
Chinese empire, exhibits a proof that these 
expectations of advantage from the exer- 
tions of private individuals .are ‘not un- 
founded ; and that the petitioners hope 
and trust that no reason can be found, 
either in justice or in policy, for the ex- 
clusion of the out-ports from the benefit 
of the trade with India; and though 
the inhabitants of the port of Whitby 
might not embark directly in the trade, 
yet they have no doubt of profiting 
in common with their countrymen, from 
the increased employment which it would 
offer to British shipping, and the new 
markets which it would open to our ma- 
nufactures, and the ‘petitioners further 
humbly request that the House will not 
impose any restraint on the British mer- 
chant respecting the burthen of any vessel 
to be employed in the trade, but leave the 
choice to his own judgment and discre- 
tion; and praying the House will be 
pleased to adopt such measures as to their 
wisdom shall seem meet, for granting to 
all his Majesty’s subjects, from and after 
the expiration of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, a free trade to and from 
India and its dependencies, and to and 
from the empire of China.” 
Ordered to lig upon the table. 


Petition or THE MErcnants, &c. 1N 
GLAsGow, IN FAVOUR OF THE ORDERS IN 
Councn.] A Petition of the subscribers, 
merchants, and manufacturers in Glasgow, 
was presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners having been in- 
formed that certain merchants and manu- 
facturers of the city of Glasgow have repre- 


-| sented to the House, that the trade and ma- 


nufactures of the nation, and particularly 
of that part of the United Kingdom, have 
been greatly injured by the operation of 
his Majesty’s Orders ‘in Council of the 
26th of April, 1809, the petitioners think 
it due to themselves humbly to state to the 
House that, in their opinion, the Orders in 
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Council haye not limited or restricted the 
trade and manufactures of this nation, or 
of that part of the United Kingdom, ex- 
cepting in so far as they may have been 
the means of producing those measures on 
the part of the American government 
which have led to the interruption of a di- 
rect intercourse with that country; that, 
viewed as a measure of hostility and reta- 
liation against the enemy, they have been 
eminently successful, since they have in- 
jured his revenue, entirely destroyed his 
commerce, and deprived him of the means 
of disposing of the productions of France 
and Holland; that, under the persuasion 
of the truth and justness of these opinions, 
the petitioners humbly apprehend it would 
be unwise to sacrifice, to the wishes of a 
small proportion of the trading part of the 
community, to the threats of any power 
whatever, or to an object comparatively 
of small importance, a system of acting, 
which has already produced consequences 
so disastrous to the enemy ; and praying, 
that no steps may’ be taken to advise the 
relinquishing of measures and principles 
essential to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war.”” 
Ordered to lie upon the table, 


CuariTaBLe Donations Recistry Bitt,} 


Mr. Lockhart moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of this Bill. 

Sir W. Curtis said, the principle of this 
Bill was such, as to call for general appro- 
bation; yet there were clauses in it which, 
in his opinion, would completely overba- 
lance any good effects which might result 


from it. He should, therefore, give. his 
vote against its passing into an act. ~ 
Mr.-Wilberforce said, he was really going 
to see whether the opposition of the wor- 
thy alderman was given with a grave face 
or not. He saw it was, although he ob- 
served a smile on the countenance of the 
worthy ‘alderman, at which he was not 
gurprized, when he recollected that the 
only objection which induced him to op- 
pose the progress of the Bill was, the fact 
of there being no exemption of the Cha- 
rities of the city of London. He begged 
to assure the hon. member, that there was 
not the slightest suspicion entertained of 
the honour of the different guilds of the 
city of London; but if they were exempt- 
ed from registering their donations, the 
same privilege would be claimed by other 
corporations, and the great object of the 
Bill, would be defeated. Indeed, such 
claims had actually been made from Bris- 


Committee on the Petitions 


(ta 
tol and other places, but they had bee 
studiously resisted, as interfering with the 
main principle of the measure, 

Mr. Lockhart expressed his. surprize a 
the objection which had been urged by the 
hon. baronet. The more especially when 
he considered that there had been but one 
single petition presented against the Bill 
and that from the Merchant Taylors’ Com. 
pany; which, while, itisapproved of the 
principle of the Bill, objected to prori. 
sions therein which did not in reality exist, 
The regulations proposed were extremely 
simple, and such as no honest mani could 
fairly dissent from. : 

Mr. Wrotesley stated, that he. had: te. 
ceived a letter from the Merchant Taylory 
Company, calling upon him to oppose the 
Bill, as unwise and unnecessary ; but on 
examining its merits, so far was he from 
concurring in the opinion that :it was sine 
wise or unnecessary, that he conceived it 
of great importance, and likely to be:pro 
ductive of the utmost benefit to the public, 
as it would prevent those abuses.in the dis 
position of charitable donations which had 
so long existed with impunity. He should 
give it all the.support in his power. 

‘Sir James Graham conceived:;tie Bill 
wholly unnecessary, and only. calculated 
to put money, in the pockets of the persons 
with whom the registries were to be made. 

Mr. Thompson supported the Bill: 

. Mr. Herbert wished that royal hospitals 
should be exempted. 

Sir W. Curtis said, the objection to the 
Bill did not. arise with the corporation of 
London, but with the twelve companies. 

The question. being then called for, the 
House divided—For the Bill 32; Against 
it 11; Majority 21. The Bill was then 
read a third time, and passed. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE PETITIONS AGAINST 
THE Orpers In Councit.} The Speaker 
wished to ascertain whether it was intend- 
ed to adhere to the accustomed rule of 
not permitting witnesses to be in hearing 
during the examination of others. It was 
right that this point should be settled at 
their outset. Upon this a conversation? 
some length arose, in which Mr. Brougham, 
the Speaker, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Ryder, aad 
other members participated, and it was at 
last understood, that witnesses in hearing 
during the examination of preceding wile 
nesses, should be liable to be objected 0 
on that account. Paty 

The order of the day for going ulo® 
; committee was then read. 
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Sir T. Turton, not having been in the 
House last night, rose to ask a few ques- 
tions. He wished to know.if the: right 
hon. gentleman opposite meant to go Into 
a committee merely to ascertain the dis- 
tresses of the country, and not to endeavour 
to discover a mode of relieving them? If 
s0, it was to add insult and illusion to the 
misery of the petitioners. He asked if, 
consistent with the Declaration published 
within these few days by the government, 
it was possible for them to yield the relief 
of a repeal of the Orders in Council? 
They could not ; and therefore he thought 
the Committee nugatory, and the hope of 
these unfortunate persons forlorn. He re- 
quired explanation on several other points 
in the discussion of last night. 

Mr. Rose said, that what he had stated 
last night was, that it did not follow that 
America would, of course, be satisfied with 
the repeal of the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Stephen explained a misrepresenta- 
tion of his speech last night. He did not 
say that it would be necessary to have 
Vattel, and Puffendorf, and Grotius on’ the 
table of the committee, but that if every 
matter connected with the enquiry was 
goneinto, as held out by gentlemen on the 
other side, that might be the natural con- 
sequence. With regard to-the Petitions 
against the Orders in Council, he had said, 
that if it had been thought ministers 
were inclined to alter their system of policy, 
there would have been a number of coun- 
ter Petitions. He had also maintained the 
doctrine, that a country might cease a 
retaliating measure,: if it found itself hurt 
by it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, alluding 
to an expression of sir T. Turton, that the 
committee would be illusory and insulting, 
animadverted, in pointed terms, on the use 
of such language. If the course taken by 
government were called so, nothing could 
be more mistaken than the motives im- 
puted tothem; and what would, on the 
other hand have been said, had they re- 
fused to go into this committee ?—that 
they had refused to hear the Petitions, 
and enquire into their distresses ; and then, 
indeed, the charge of insulting would have 
been rung in their ears, He considered it 
to be due to the petitioners to ascertain the 
full extent of their grievances, while at the 
same time they might determine to perse- 
vere in that line of policy most beneficial 
to the general interests of the empire. 
With regard to the Declaration alluded to, 
it certainly contained the sentiments of 
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the Prince Regent’s government, called 
forth as they were by the statement of the 
French minister, declaring the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees to be fundamental laws of 
the French empire, and attaching no con- 
sequence to the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, unless accompanied by the 
abandonment of our maritime rights. 
After this he was convinced, if America 
acted with the impartiality she profess- 
ed, when this document was produced, 
she could not, without making common 
cause with France, pretend to say, that 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees were re- 
pealed—and must be bound and obliged 
to put this country on an equal footing 
with France, nor grant her indulgences 
not granted to us. But at the same time 
ministers entertained these views, were 
they, as members of parliament, to refuse 
to enquire into the extent of the mischief 
done to our manufacturers, and ascertain 
how much might be attributable to the 
Orders in Council—how much to other 
causes ? 

. Mr. Whitbread said, that from the argu- 
ments of the right hon. gentleman, and 
from the Declaration of the government 
which had just been published, he was 
quite convinced that, till within a few hours 
of the time, that right hon. gentleman had 
been disposed to resist going into this com- 
mittee ; and, therefore, he was not now to 
ascribe his acquiescence to respect to the pe- 
titioners, but to his being compelled to the 
vote, by the hints of his own friends, that 
they would not give him their support in 
refusing the enquiry. He denied that the 
Declaration was well founded, and main- 
tained that the policy of the right hon. 
gentleman, if persevered in, and not 
checked by the House, as his former de- 
termination had been, must inevitably lead 
to an American war. 

Mr. Wilberforce earnestly recommended 
to the House to enter into this examination 
with a proper and serious feeling for the 
distresses of the country, and with their 
minds purged of all party views. They 
ought to set themselves fairly to ascertain 
the extent and amount of the evil, and to 
what causes it was to be ascribed, with a 
desire to remove them if possible. This 
being their duty, he could not help con- 
demning the line of argument adopted by 
the hon, gentleman who spoke last. It 
was wrong to impute bad motives for an 
act which he himself considered to be a 
good one; instead of the most obvious and 
natural motive, a feeling fer the distresses 

(4 C) 
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of the people, and a wish to relieve them. 
The House would do their duty, and prove 
themselves the friends of the people by 
entering into this enquiry, and the more 
so if they beforehand purged their minds 
of all those acrimonious opinions, and only 
endeavoured to contribute the greatest sum 
to universal happiness. 

Mr. Brougham coincided entirely in the 
-wise and candid sentiments expressed by 
the hon. gentleman who had just sat down. 
It was impossible that the House could go 
into the intended committee with better 
impressions. This was no common inves- 
tigation, for the nation was, he would not 
say, in a state of universal distress, bat 
certainly in a state of universal com- 

laint, as was proved by the numerous 
etitions, He hoped that every member 
would go into the committee without any 
bias, and for his own part he most solemn- 
ly declared ‘that his mind was divested 
from. all former opinions, and ready to 
ong any evidence as if he was in a Jury 
ox. 

The House. then went into a committee, 
Mr. Babington in the chair. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that some of the 
witnesses not being in town, would cause 
the course of examination to be more de- 
sultory than intended; and after a few 
words from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and lord Stanley, 

Mr. Thomas Attwood, high bailiff of 
Birmingham, was called in, and examined 
by Mr. Brougham. This witness was 
principally cross-examined by Mr.Stephen; 
but some questions were also put to him 
hy Mr. Whitbread, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Baring, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Lytteiton, and Mr. Brougham; after 
which he was ordered to withdraw. 

The second person called. to give evi- 
dence was Mr. William Whitehead, a mas- 
ter manufacturer in the town of Birming- 
ham. The examination of this witness 
having been concluded, the House resumed, 
and the further proceedings of the com- 
mittee were adjourned till to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham expressed a wish that a 
document, for which he had called pre- 
vious to the first debate on the Orders in 
Council, but which had been refused, 
might now be laid before the House. It 
was particularly necessary, as the inquiry 
had been begun, that this paper should be 
produced. It was an account of the Ex- 
ports of Great Britain to all parts of the 
.world, for a certain period, distinguishing 
the Exports to each country. This was 
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exactly the same document, which, uj) 
within the two last years, had been, 
nually laid on the table. If the rightho, 
gentleman opposite conceived that 
would arise from so detailed an accoun, 
he might omit those items which he consi 
dered objectionable; but, to refusead, 
cument in toto, which was so necessary 1 
direct many questions which must be 
to witnesses as to their trade with differey 
places, would seem to indicate an oppo 
tion to the object of the committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer didn 
think the production of a part of thea. 
count would answer the object of the ho, 
gentleman; and he could very easily 
form in his own mind'the danger to be 
prehended from laying the whole accoun 
on the table. By it those parts of Europe 
and of the world would be pointed out 
the enemy, with which we carried on the 
greatest trade, and much mischief migit 
arise from such a disclosure, when it wa 
recollected how anxious the enemy wast) 
occupy with his troops those ports wher 
British manufactures. were permitted tobe 
landed. 

Lord Milton conceived the account 
might be drawn up in the way mentionel 
by his learned friend, from which noida» 
ger was likely to arise. hase, 

Mr. Baring agreed, that a full disclowr 
would be likely to occasion ill cons 
quences; but the account, he thought, 
could be so generalized as to give every 
information, without producing any bam 
whatever. The trade to. the Straite, the 
Brazils, Portugal, Spain, and: the Spanish 
colonies, could be stated without any fea 
of the discovery — a diminution, 

Mr. Brougham ‘said, he only wanted m 
account of the description mentioned by 
hishon. friend. To the places enumerates 
by him he could wish to. have:added, Sic 
ly, Malta, and Heligoland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
himself willing to give every information 
consistent with prudence. If no. danget 
attended the production of the document, 
he and his friends would be extremely 
happy to grant it. By fally shewing the 
system on which trade was at present com 
ducted, it wou'd operate decisively in de 
fence of the measures pursued. 

Mr. H. Thornton was anxious that the 
account of our Exports to Spain and Por 
tugal should be laid before the House, 
Some time ago, those Exports were sta 
to amount to 18,000,000. per wre 
He should be glad to know how much 
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Exports to our army contributed to that 
sum ? ; 

Mr. Stephen observed, that the increase | 
was ina great measure owing to our sup- 
plying those articles which were formerly 
furnished by Holland, but which trade our 
Orders in Council had prevented. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not believe a single item of the Exports 
to the army was contained in the list of | 
Exports, 

After a few words from Mr. Brougham, | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. ' 
Barham, the conversation ended. The 
Minutes of Evidence were then brought 
up, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 30. 


PETITIONS FROM THE WEAVERS oF ExE- 
TER—THE FittetT MAaNuFACTURERS OF 
LonpoN—aLso From Montrose AND Lin- 
LITHGOW, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
qe Kast Inpia Company’s Cuarrer.] 
An Address and Petition of the master, 
wardens, and assistants of the incorpora- 
tion of weavers, fullers, and shearmen of 
the city and county of Exeter, incommon 
hall assembled, was presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

“That a few years ago there existed in 
the city of Exeter a very flourishing foreign 
trade, which is now nearly annihilated ; 
thatthe demand for woollens alone from the 
continent of Europe amounted to about 
one million sterling annually, the loss of 
which trade has very much impoverished 
and distressed the merchants, manufac- 
turers, and others concerned therein, or in 
anywise connected therewith; and that 
this deprivation is the more grievously 
felt and lamented, in as much as the peti- 
tioners are excluded by the charter of the 
East India Company from resorting to 
markets which might, and most probably 
would in a great measure, compensate for 
the loss of the ancient trade of that city ; 
and that the petitioners are convinced the 
monopoly now possessed by a joint stock 
Company of the trade to India and China, 
is highly injurious to the naval and com- 
mercial interests of the British empire; 
and the petitioners are of opinion that the 
continuation of this monopoly would be 
Ro less inconsistent with the sound prin- 
ciples of commercial policy, than with 
those of impartiality and justice to the 
inhabitants of every part of the United 


East India Company’s Charter. 
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Kingdom ; and that, if the trade now mo- 
nopolized were laid open, it would afford 
considerable relief to the kingdom at large, 
and to the inhabitants of the city of Exeter 
and neighbourhood in particular, as they 
are enabled by local circumstances to pre 
pare and finish many articles exported to 
China, fully as well as it is done in Lon- 
don, and upon much lower terms than are 
allowed to the connections and dependents 
of the East India Company residing in the 
metropolis, of which, the managers of the 
concerns of that Company have been ap- 
prized for many years past, but have re- 
fused to avail themselves of it; and that, 
consequently, the petitioners would feel- 


| ingly lament to see any longer vested in 


the East India Company the exclusive 


| right to carry on trade to China in parti- 


cular, as it would be highly injurious to 
the interests of that city and neighbour- 
hood, already much distressed by the loss 
of their accustomed trade and manufac- 
tures; and praying the House to adopt 
such measures as to its wisdom and justice 
may seem meet for the total abolition of 
the commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company, and for laying openthe trade to 
India, China, and all other places and ter- 
ritories situated between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan,” 


A Petition of the fillet manufacturers 
and painters of London, was also present- 
ed and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners, during forty 
years, have been established in the manu- 
facture and painting of fillets for the East 
India Company ; and that this article is 
made from Scotch linen, which is dyed, 
stiffened, and glazed, and the arms of the 
Company emblazoned thereon, from the 
weaving of which to the finishing nearly 
three hundred workmen are employed:: 
these fillets are used as a covering for 
each piece of woollen, and not only se- 
cure the same from injury, but also bear- 
ing the arms of the said Company, with a 
gilt seal attached, cause the goods to be 
received by the respective merchants in 
India without examination of the packages; 
and that, to prove to the House the ne- 
cessity of conforming +o this practice, 
and the dangers which would arise 
from any innovation, the petitioners, in 
the year 1801, added a device, embla- 
matical of the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on a part of the fillets forChina ; 
yet such was the prejudice of the Chinese 
to old forms, that the merchants and 
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traders would not purchase the woollens 
without a considerable abatement in the 
price, although these were of the uniform 
quality and description usually exported 
by the East India Company, and hereto- 
fore so confidently received in that market 
without inspection, the Hong merchants 
alleging that the goods were inferior 
merely from this alteration in the exterior 
form of the package; and that the peti- 
tioners therefore conceive themselves war- 
ranted in the apprehension, that should 
the trade to China be opened to the pub- 
lic, not only their interests would be in- 
jured materially, but that also the profit- 
able intercourse with the Chinese empire 
would be endangered, if not annihilated ; 
and that the petitioners have expended a 
large capital in the erection of buildings 
and machinery for the manufacturing and 
painting of the, said fillets, employing 
therein a great number of workmen, who 
have large families; and that, should the 
charter of the East India Company not be 
renewed, the petitioners must suffer nearly 
a total loss in the sale of their premises, 
the same not being convertible to any 
other purpose, and the numerous poor 
families dependant thereon for their sup- 
port, will be reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress; and the petitioners, relying on the 
wisdom of the House, humbly submit the 
above statement to their consideration, and 
express an earnest. hope, that the final de- 
termination of the House will be, to continue 
the trade to India and China through the 
‘East India Company, by whom it has 
been conducted in a manner so highly 
creditable to themselves, and so advanta- 
geous to the general interests of the coun- 
try.” 


A Petition of the provost, magistrates, 
‘and town council of the royal burgh of 
‘Montrose, in council assembled, was also 
‘presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are informed, 
that the Company of merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies, have ap- 
plied to parliament for a renewal of their 
charter; and that the petitioners beg 
leave respectfully to convey to the House 
their sentiments on a subject of such im- 
portance to the empire ; and that the ex- 
‘perience of past times has proved, beyond 
all dispute, the baneful effects of monopo- 
lies; and the petitioners think they‘are 
sufficiently warranted in asserting, that, 
while the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the East India Company has precluded the 
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private merchant from participating ; 
the trade, it has been far from operat; 
to the advantage of the Company; aj 
that the petitioners do not mean tos 
any thing to the House with regard to ty 
government of the Company’s possessigy 
in India, but they would humbly 

that the exclusive privileges of the Coy 
pany should not be renewed, and that ty 
trade to the extensive countries betwey 
the Cape of Good Hepe and the Strain 
Magellan should be laid open to the co, 
mercial entérprize of all the subjects ¢ 
the empire ; and that it appears extreme) 
unreasonable, if not unjust, that thei. 
habitants of the United States of Amerie, 
and the subjects of other governmentsiy 
amity with Britain, should be admitted) 
commercial intercourse with the British 
possessions in India, while the subjects ¢ 
Britain are excluded ; and that the pei. 
tioners are humbly of opinion that th 
admission of a free trade with the countrig 
comprehended under the exclusive gran 
of the East India Company will afford a 
extensive field for the employment of men 
cantile talents and capital, and be: pr 
ductive of the greatest benefit to the m 
nufacturing interest of the country 5 ani 
praying the House to adopt such measure 
as may render it lawful for any of his Me 
jesty’s subjects, from and after theexpiry 
of the East India Company’s present chiar. 
ter, to carry on, from any of the ports d 
the United Kingdom, a free and unlimitel 


‘trade with the British possessions in India, 


and with other countries situated to the 
East of the Cape of Good Hope, and to 
West of Cape Horn.” vs 


A Petition of several magistrates, cour 
cil, and merchants of the royal’ burgh d 
Linlithgow, with the merchants and traden 
of the port and harbour of Borrowslor 
ness, was also presented and read 5 setting 
forth, 

“That the petitioners have seen, wil 
alarm, attempts making by the East India 
Company for a renewal of their monopoly 
of the trade to the Eastward of the Cap 
of Good Hope at a period when all excl 
sive grants are considered, by the univer 


-sal consent of mankind, as hostile to the 


true principles of enlightened policy ; 

that the petitioners, in common withthe 
rest of their fellow countrymen, looktl 
forward, with satisfaction, to the momett 


‘when the Charter of the Company should 
‘expire, and when a new field was about 


to be laid open to the spirit and'enle 
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ve of every port in the United King- 
sire which hey humbly conceive might 
lead, inno small degree, to relieve our 
commerce in its present calamitous cir- 
cumstances; and praying, that no exclu- 
sive grant may henceforth be given of the 
trade to any of the countries to the East- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, but that 
the House will adopt such measures as that 
the commerce with those countries may 
be extended to every port in the United 
Kingdom willing to enjoy it.”” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 1. 

- Capraiy Henry’s Secret Mission TO 
que United States.] Lord Holland ad- 
verted to the notice he had given for the 
production of the Correspondence relative 
to the Mission of captain Henry, and 
observed, that he had conceived that mi- 
nisters, if they were not themselves soli- 
citous to lay the correspondence upon the 
table, would at least not oppose a motion 
for the production of it. Since he came 
into the House, however, he had heard 
with considerable surprise that it was their 
intention to oppose the motion : he was the 
more surprised at this, it being a subject 
in which the public took a deep interest, 
and respecting which it appeared essen- 
tial to ministers themselves to produce the 
correspondence. His motion would - be 
for copies of the correspondence between 
sir James Craig and the Secretary of 
State, relative to the mission of captain 
Henry, the correspondence with sir George 
Prevost relative to the same subject, and 
the letters from the Secretary of State to 
sir George Prevost, relative to the com- 
pensation claimed by captain Henry. As 
this motion was, he now understcod, to be 
opposed, he should not bring it forward to 
night, other business standing for discus- 
sion, but should fix it for Tuesday. On 
the latter day, a motion of a noble friend 
of his also stood for a committee of the 
whole House, to enquire respecting the 
distresses of the manufacturers, in conse- 
quence of the operation of the Orders in 
Council; but as the committee had been 
gtanted in another place, he could not 
conceive that it would be opposed here, 
in which case his noble friend’s motion 
‘would not be debated, and his own would 
stand. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that when- 
ver the noble baron should bring forward 
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his motion, he should be perfectly ready 
to state the grounds on which he deemed 
it his duty to oppose the production of 
the documents, and to state such circum- 
stances of the transaction as had indeced 
him to form such a conclusion. He was 
ready to meet the noble baron on the 
subject on any day; to that specified he 
had no objection, as there was no inten- 
tion of opposing the intended motion of 
referring the Petitions against the Orders 
in Council to a committee of the whole 
House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
as it was intended to grant the committee, 
there ought to be some understanding 
as to what time it was likely to occupy 
the House; or whether they were to sit 
de die in diem, or in what other way. 

The Earl of Liverpool assented to the 
propriety of having some understanding 
as to the days, or hours in each day, that 
should be allotted to the enquiry. He 
had no objection to go into the committee 
on Tuesday, but as that might not be con- 
venient he would mention Thursday. 


Bank oF IrEtand.] Lord Holland rose 
to ask, whether it was the intention of the 
noble lord at the head of the Board of 
Trade, to lay any papers upon the table 
respecting the issue of notes by the bank 
of Ireland, those relative to the bank of 
England being already before the House, 
and the Gold Coin Bill which stood for a 
committee this night being now extended 
to Ireland ? 

Earl Bathurst said, he had no intention 
to lay any papers of that description upon 
the table, but noble lords on the other 
side might have moved for them two 
months ago, and he should not have ob- 
jected to their production. 

Lord King observed upon the necessity 
of having information on the subject be- 
fore they came to the discussion, which 
was now for the first time extended to 
Ireland, where the sale of guineas, and 
the discount of Bank-notes, had been le- 
galized. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
to the production of information respect- 
ing the bank of Ireland, but could not 
consent to delay the Bill for the purpose 
of waiting for the information. The only 
reason for not extending the Bill to Ireland 
last session, was the absence of the Irish 
members. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended on 
the contrary, that the difference in the sis 
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tuation of Ireland compared with this 
country had been distinctly stated, as 
the reason for not extending the Bill to 
that part of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Holland concluded the conversa- 
tion, by making a motion, for an account 
of notes issued by the bank of Ireland, 
which was agreed to. 


Bank OF ENGLAND—CoRRENCY OF THE 
Country.} © The Earl of Lauderdale rose 
to bring forward the motion of which he 
had given notice, relative to the state of 
the Currency of the Country, &c.; ob- 
serving, that however important were the 
subjects of the Orders in Council and the 
East India Trade, yet in his mind they 
sunk to almost nothing in comparison with 
the consideration of the currency of the 
country, and the power given to the bank 
of England. It had heretofore been the 
prerogative of the crown to regulate the 
currency of the country, but now that 
prerogative was delegated to twenty-four 
merchants, the directors of a banking 
company, who had the power of increas- 
ing or diminishing it at their pleasure ; a 
power, too, which was vested in men re- 
presenting the body of proprietors of the 
bank of England, whose interests were at 
direct variance with those of the public. 
It was the interest of the Bank proprietors 
that the issue of Bank notes should be in- 
creased, because thereby their profits were 
increased, whilst it was the directly con- 
trary interest of the public, that there 
should not be an excessive issue of Bank 
notes. It was true, that there appeared a 
trifling decrease of the amount of Bank 
notes, but if the amount of Silver Tokens 
issued by the Bank were taken into the 
account, it would appear that there was 
no decrease. It was not merely, however, 
the increase of bank of England notes that 
they had to consider, but the immense in- 
crease of notes throughout the country. 
The number of issuers of notes had, since 
1797, been increased from 1250 to 1800, 
and the inconvenience resulting therefrom, 
was great beyond what their lordships 
had probably any ideaof. Many of these 
country banks were situated in obscure 
villages, their notes being only payable 
there. When the notes of one of these 
banks invaded the circulating district of 
another bank, and were taken there, they 
were sent back in amount, and a draft on 
London given for the differences. This 
was the regular course ; but the fact was, 
that many banking houses in the country 
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were obliged to employ agents at the pay 
towns, to obtain payment of the notes 
other banks which they had taken, aj 
those agents were sometimes three week 
before they could obtain payment, Bry 
this, however, was not the extent of the 
evil—paper tokens were issued in ty 
country for small sums, so low as half; 
crown. ‘The noble earl produced two ¢ 
these half-crown tokens, issued at Worce, 
ter—-one of yellow paper, and the otherr 
and another issued at Fakenham, in No 
folk. Such adebased circulation asthishad, 
he contended, never been witnessed iy 
any country, without being the forerunny 
of some great change or revolution. Wi 
respect to the notes of the bank of En. 
land, they had formerly been issued, either 
to purchase bullion for discount, or to a. 
commodate government. It would oo 
now be contended that any were issued 
purchase bullion. Let it then be cons 
dered what an enormous profit the Bak 
were making by the issue of their notes 
Formerly they would not discount for any 
country bank who issued notes, but now 
every country banker, through his agent 
in town, might discount at the Bank, and 
thus be enabled to issue his own note 
through the means of the discount obtain 
ed at the bank of England. Putting th 
case also of their discounting 1,000). fora 
merchant, to enable him to pay dutiea 
the customs, the notes passed into th 
hands of the receiver general of the cw 
toms, by whom they were deposited a 
the Bank ; and thus the Bank had aprofit 
of five per cent. on the money whil 
deposited. It was, therefore, of essential 
importance that they should have infor. 
mation as to the state of the deposit ac 
counts at the Bank. The noble easl, afte 
recapitulating the evils which arose from 
the system of paper currency, concluded 
by moving for a Committee of the whole 
House, to enquire into the state of the me 
tallic and paper currency throughout the 
country, the transactions of the bank 
England since 1797, and other mates 
connected with the subject. ; 
Earl Bathurst thought that all the requ 
site information upon this subject had 
ready been laid before the House, and tha 
it could be of no use to go into the enquily 
proposed by the noble earl. As tothedb 
jection that the interest of the Bank pt 
prietors and that of the public were atv 
riance, he contended, that however I 
might be for the interest of the Bank pr 
prietors for a short time to excee 
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usual issue of Bank notes, yet that the evil 
of that excess would recoil upon them- 
selves, and that their well-understood in- 
terest in limiting the issue of Bank notes, 
was, in fact, the same as that of the pub- 
lic; As to the tokens issued by the Bank, 
he contended, that they could not be at all 
classed with Bank notes, they being merely 
issued for the purpose of small change. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
his concurrence in the propriety of the 
proposed enquiry. He supported the ar- 
gument of his noble friend, that the Bank 
proprietors had an interest distinct from 
that of the public; and argued, that, by 
the proposed Bill, the prerogative of the 
crown, to stamp the currency of the realm, 
and limit or extend its quantity, was placed 
in the hands of the Bank directors. When 
he saw a body of twenty-four men invested 
with such authority; when he felt that 
they must be divided between their duty 
to the public and to the individuals whom 
they represented, he thought the motion 
ought to be agreed to, He was not one of 
those who thought that the former sound 
system of cash circulation could be sud- 
denly reverted to without risking a dan- 
gerous convulsion; but he did think that 
every means ought to be adopted that they 
might gradually return to that sound and 
healthful system, and in this view he sup- 
ported the motion of his noble friend, in 
order that they might have before them 
the requisite information to guide their 
conduct, particularly under the new rela- 
tions between government and the Bank, 
by which the latter had the power of re- 
gulating the circulation at their pleasure— 
the controul of government being neces- 
sarily weakened by the large unfunded 
debt which they were only enabled to 
keep outstanding by the aid of the Bank 
reulation. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that whatever 
relation subsisted between the bank of 
England'and the government at present, 
had existed since the year 1797; it was, 
therefore, rather singular, to introduce it 
how as a matter of novelty. The immense 
profits made by the proprietors of Bank 
stock had been frequently descanted upon. 
But on a fair examination of facts, it would 
be found, that, in 1799, they shared 7 per 
cent, interest and 10 per cent. bonus; but 
that, when the renewal of their charter 
took place in 1800, they commuted the 

us for a rise of 3 per cent. interest, 
making in the whole 10 per cent. which 
they still retained, being 7 per cent. less 
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than the year preceding the renewal of . 
their charter. He thought it unnecessa 
to go into an enquiry. It had’ been stated 
to their lordships, that Bank notes were 
intended to be made a legal tender; he 
denied that such a proposition was in- 
tended; it only went to give security 
against arrest, but did not apply to-execu+ 
tions. If it was a measure to operate on 
any foreign warfare, he might, even in 
that instance, be of opinion’that the Bill 
should be carried through the House, and 
that the country requited it; for the least 
opposition to the measure might cause 
what their lordships, perhaps, might ever 
after regret. 

The Ear] of Rosslyn was at a loss.to-know 
what there was in the charter of the bank 
of England to prevent them from paying 
their lawful debts, He agreed that the 
proposed Bill did not go the length of 
making Bank notes a legal tender ; but it 
had this eflect—when a creditor sued a 
debtor, he might make his tender in Bank 
notes, which would be allowed by the 
court, and the creditor would be liable to 
the costs of court. It ought to have been 
shewn by the noble lords, that the interest 
of the Bank and that of the public was the 
same; instead of which, they had proved 
them to be diametrically opposite. He 
would agree, that the Bank had a right to 
‘discount Exchequer bills; but the question 
was, whether the Bank had a right to ge 
to such an extent as to cause a depreciation 
of bullion by issuing notes to their own 
advantage, without any new pledge to the 
public? They had been told of the watch 
government had over it: but instead of a 
guard, he would only call it a connivance, 
to answer their own purpose. Looking to 
Ireland, he thought it was in great danger, 
for the Bill would do away with all agree- 
ments which were made.before this mea- 
sure was contemplated. The noble lord on 
the woolsack was not ignorant, that, in 
Cumberland, the rent was paid in tithes, 
and wheat was, at this time, ten times the 
price it had been when the leases were 
granted. In Ireland, the landlord agreed 
for gold, and had a right to have his con- 
tract fulfilled; and were they to be frus- 
trated by the Bank being subservient to 
the administration? It had been stated by 
the noble viscount, that in the year 1799, 
the Bank was richer than at any other 
period, on account of the proprietors hav- 
ing received a greater bonus. But he 
would ask his Majesty’s ministers whether 
they would be willing to take the income 
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tax of the Bank on the return they made 
that year? He was confident they would 
not; for the noble lord on the woolsack, 
instead of accepting of it for the minors 
to whom he was guardian, as lord chan- 
cellor, vested it in the 3 per cents. Under 
every circumstance, he would give his de- 
cided vote for going into the enquiry. 

The question was then put and nega- 
tived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 1. 

PETITION FROM BRIDLINGTON RESPECT- 
ING THE RENEWAL oF THE East Inp1A 
Company’s Cuarter.} Mr. Wilberforce 
presented a Petition from the merchants, 
ship owners, and other inhabitants of 
Bridlington, in the East Riding of the 
county of York; setting forth, 

«That the approaching expiration of 
the East India Company’s charter having 
occupied the attention of the House, the 
petitioners beg leave respectfully to state 
their hopes and wishes on that important 
subject; and that the petitioners are full 
persuaded that if the trade to the British do- 
minions in India, and to the immense and 
populous countries included in the charter, 
were laid open to the skill, industry and 
capital of private merchants, it would be 
conducted with a degree of energy and 
economy which a large public body is in- 
capable of exercising ; new channels of 
commerce would be discovered, the con- 
sumption of our manufactures extended, 
and our shipping increased, to the advan- 
tage of the parties concerned, and the per- 
manent augmentation of the wealth, power 
and resources of the British empire; and 
that the extensive and flourishing com- 
merce of the United States of America 
with India and the Chinese empire exhi- 
bits a proof that these expectations of ad- 
vantage, from the exertions of private in- 
dividuals, are not unfounded; and that 
the petitioners beg leave respectfully to 
represent, that any partial modification of 
the trade would, in their opinion, fall ex- 
tremely short of those advantages which 
would accrue from the total abolition of 
the existing monopoly; and they do 
therefore humbly and earnestly deprecate 
any continuation of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privilege to the commerce with 
China; they conceive that the British 
character forbids the injurious suspicion 
that their intercourse with the Chinese 
would be disturbed by a conduct deficient 
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in discretion or propriety, whilst the Ame 
ticans and other nations have maintained 
a similar intercourse without interruption; 
they also think that no greater necesiy 
for a monopoly exists with a view {o 
cure the duties on tea than those on Sugar 
rum, or any other highly taxed article of 
importation ; and they trust that no re 
son can be found, either in justice OF po 
licy, for the exclusion‘of the outports from 
the benefit of the trade with India; and 
the petitioners also hope, that the Hou 
will not impose any restraint on the Bis 
tish merchant. respecting the burtben of 
any vessel to be employed in the trate, 
but leave the choice to his own Judgment 
and discretion; and that the commercial 
distresses which the petitioners have, in 
common with the rest of the kingdom, ex. 
perienced from the enormous power ani 
influence of the enemy on the continent 
of Europe, furnish abundant reasons for 
applying to the House, with earnestnes 
and with confidence, for the purpose of 
opening new channels of intercourse with 
those distant regions, where the success of 
his Majesty’s arms, by sea and by lani, 
has established British dominion on a per 
manent basis, and has secured British com 
merce against all danger of hostile inter. 
ference ; and praying the House to adopt 
such measures, as to their wisdom shall 
seem meet, for granting to all his Maj 
ty’s subjects, from and after the expin 
tion of the East India Company’s charter, 
a free trade to and from India and itsde 
pendencies, and to and from the empire df 
China,” 


PETITION FROM THE CALENDERERS Of 
LONDON RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF Tub 
East Inpra Company’s Cuarter.) “A Pe 
tition of several Setters and Calenderets of 
London, employed by the Fast lots 
Company, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are informed tha! 
numerous applications have been malt 
from various parts of the kingdom, pri: 
ing that the trade to the East Indies 
China may be laid open to the public # 
large ; and that the petitioners, in col 
mon with a great number of his Majesty’ 
subjects residing in and near the city 
London, derive their sole support from! 
trade which is there carried on by! 
East India Company ; and that it 89 
the most strict attention to the various 
gulations which ensure the superior é%* 
cution of the different operations 0”. 
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Fast India Company’s exports, that the 
confidence with which they are received 
by the consumers has been established ; 
and that the petitioners have expended 
large sums of money In forming establish- 
ments suitable to those regulations in the 
different departments of the woollen trade, 
which they respectively exercise, all 
which, in the event of the dispersion of 
the East India Company’s trade, must be 
dismantled, to the great injury of the 
freehold proprietor, and to the ruin of the 
petitioners, who would have no other 
means of employing their knowledge of 
that branch of the business to which they 
have been so long accustomed ; and that 
the situation of the workmen employed 
bythe petitioners, amounting to some 
hundreds, would be in the highest degree 
distressing, as they would be found equally 
incapable of adapting their habits to new 
modes of business, and consequently both 
they and their families would be deprived 
of the means of subsistence ; and praying, 
that the House will take these circum- 
stances into their most serious considera- 
tion, and by their wisdom prevent the 
dreadful consequences that are likely to 
ensue to the petitioners.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Barrack Estimates.] On the motion 


for taking into further consideration the 
Report of the Committee of Supply, com- 
prehending the Barrack Estimates, 

Mr. Fremantle rose for the purpose of 


opposing it. There was nothing in the 
estimates to justify the House in granting 
the sums there named. There were three 
barracks to be erected, one in Marylebone, 
one in Bristol, and one in Liverpool. ‘To 
begin with perhaps the least objectionable 
of these three plans, that of erecting ca- 
valry barracks at Liverpool; these -bar- 
racks were intended to contain 1,000 men, 
and the expence had been estimated at 
82,0001, No less than 30 acres of ground 
at St. Domingo, near Liverpool, had been 
purchased for these barracks. Ground 
too, that had many buildings upon it, 
The expence of this purchase amounted to 
27,0001. He contended, that the lot of 
ground was much larger than was neces- 
sary for a barrack for 1,000 men, and that 
ascite in every respect as eligible as the 
one selected, might have been had ata 
Price considerably less. The Petition on 
the table from so many respectable inha- 
bitants of Liverpool, against the erection 


of those barracks on this particular ground, 
(VOL, XXIL ) 
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claimed the particular consideration of the 
House. He understood that colonel Dyer, 
a gent!eman sent down to examine the si- 
tuation fixed upon, had pronounced other 
situations in every way as eligible. He 
stated also, that he had understood that 
government might have had towards the 
north of the town, from lord Darnley, as 
much ground as they had paid 27,0001. 
for, for only 6,000/. The barracks at 
Bristol were intended for 800 men, and 
were to cost 60,0001. There was no rea- 
son assigned for these new barracks, but 
that of prisoners being kept at Bristol, as 
if that was peculiar to Bristol, or as if 
there were not many towns where pri- 
soners were kept, aud yet where there 
were no barracks. Besides, so far back as 
1803, government had had some intention 
of erecting barracks there, but upon ma- 
ture consideration had abandoned it. But 
the plan of erecting barracks in Maryle- 
bone, he thought of all the others the most 
Seriously objectionable ; they were called 
upon to vote a sum of 133,5001. for cavalry 
barracks for 450 men. Hitherto the 2nd re- 
gimentof horse guards had beenreckoned at 
4i6 men, but in this estimate they had been 
increased to 450. But this was not the 
whole, there were also artillery barracks, 
magazines, ordnance stores in contempla- 
tion. He affirmed that plans of such had 
been confidentially spoken of, and that as 
the House could not be ignorant of them, 
they would: by voting this estimate be 
pledged to follow up the remaining plans, 
no matter what the expence. This was evi- 
dent from the great extent of the ground, 
not less than 27 acres in the heart of the 
metropolis. It was a most serious matter, 
to consider whether they would. give go- 
vernment the power to raise a military 
depot, in such a city as London, a sort of 
Preetorian camp that could not but be 
hostile to the feelings of the people, and 
might eventually be dangerous to their 
liberties ! It was equally objectionable on 
the ground of expence, ground near Mae 
rylebone would sell for 35 years purchase, 
this would make an addition of 35 or 
40,0001. to the estimate, making the whole 
expence of purchase and building amount 
to about 170,000/. which would be at the 
rate of 400/. for every man and horse, be- 
sides the mere wall of enclosure would cost 
4 or 5,000/. and the gravelling the ground. 
would cost 8,000/. The cavalry barracks 
in Hyde Park, built in the years 1792-3, 
cost 52,2471. Exeter barracks for 215 
men, cost only 29,623/, Dorchester bar-« 
(4 D) 
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racks for 421 men, cost 34,4561. being at 
the rate of 82l. for each man and horse. 
Edinburgh cavalry barracks for 405 men, 
cost but 31,870l. being only at the rate of 
781. for every man and horse, whereas in 
the plan before them, the expence would 
be at the rate of 4001. for every man and 
horse, this was an excess that no difference 
in the price of materials then and now 
could at all explain or account for. It 
was, he contended, a total departure from 
all economical honest principles, and from 
all controul, and as such he disapproved of 
the whole business. Gentlemen should 
take into the consideration of the question, 
the heavy burdens which were impostd 
upon the people; there was, assuredly, 
no period when it was more necessary to 
do so. The last paper which had been 
put into the hands of the members of that 
House, ought to render them more parti- 
cularly cautious in adding to a pressure 
already so severe. It appeared that of 938 
millions of money, which now constituted 
the annual expenditure of the country, 
five millions had been added since last 
year; and there was an addition of not 
less than the enormous sum of 55 millions 
since the commencement of the war. Be- 
sides, great as were the estimates for the 


current year, he was confident that they 
would be exceeded by the expences of it, 
and he would beg further to remind the 
House, that our funded debt was not less 
than 817 millions, while our unfunded 


debt amounted to fifty four. He was in- 
fluenced by no party feeling in what he 
had uttered, and would conclude, by 
moving, “ That the further consideration 
of the Report be postponed to that day 
six months.” 

Some conversation took place on the ef- 
fect of such an Amendment on the part of 
the Report not objected to, Mr. Fremantle 
consented to withdraw his Amendment, 
and another was moved at the suggestion 
of Mr. Bankes, substituting the sum of 
434,0001. for the original sum of 524,0001. 
which the House was called on to vote. 

General Tarleton objected to the erec- 
tion of barracks at Liverpool, upon the 
ground of that town being by no means si- 
iuated in the direct line to Ireland; and as 
it was important to preserve the intercourse 
with that country as closely as possible, 
he thought the most natural course of 
communication would be by the way of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth to the Cove of 
Cork, @ course which would be peculiarly 
advantageous; first, from the march of 
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the troops from Kent and Sussex, the ti 
principal military counties of Enola 
being much less circuitous to the lastemeh. 
tioned places than to Liverpool, and ) 
from the great facility of debarkation ha. 
tween Kinsale and Cork, from the peculiae 
boldness of the shores. He then adverted 
to the local objections to the erection of 
barracks at Everton, and suggested th 
propriety, if it was determined to era 
barracks at Liverpool, to select some place 
less objectionable! to the inhabitany, 
—A number of villas had been built oq 
the adjacent grounds, and it was a he 
vourite spot, to which the merchants and 
mariners of Liverpool retired after te, 
thering the storms of Jife. 

Mr. C. Smith thought that the profusion 
of the proposed grant had been nay 
swerably shewn by the hon. gentlemin 
who moved the amendment. He himsif 
did know of the scandalous jobs in th 
erection of barracks at Bath; and with re 
gard to the scite of the proposed bartacks 
at Liverpool, it was very likely thata 
beautiful view for the officers might enter 
into the plans of those who suggested 
them. The expence of the barracks a 
Bath was much greater than in any other 
instance, but the new barracks at Matyle. 
bone would cost four times as much, If 
the House assented to such profusion, they 
must labour under the grossest delusion 
with regard to the feelings of the peoph 
on the subject of our expences.—<A mit 
could hardly enter a stage-coach, but the 
first questions which he heard wete, 
“How is the country to go on with ot 
present expences ? How is the loan ofthe 
present year to be made ?”’ and other é 

uiries of a similar kind. In the present 
detested state of our manufactures and 
commerce, no one circumstaiice so much 
aggravated the feelings of the people from 
one end of the kingdoin to the other, 
the system of extravagant expenditut 
that was parsued. The Chancellor of tht 
Exchequer scemed to lament it; aid # 
really would appear that he had not the 
means of its prevention, but must confor 
to the wishes of: those in a higher qtfarter 
The last ministry had given pledges, and 
had shewn some disposition towards te 
trenchment; and he really believed thi! 
this was one cause why they had ex 
so short atime. Financial extravagalt 
had been the destruction of all modem 
governinents; the first disturbances of th 
French Revolution had been occas! 
by the unbounded profusion of the French 
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rinces; and ministers should recollect, 
that he was the best friend to the stability 
of the government who suffered no op- 
portunity to pass of recommending eco- 
nomy. The apathy of the Houses on sub- 
jects of this nature was really astonish- 
ing. They were become like extrava- 
ant spendthrifts, who durst not look 
their affairs in the face, and the deeper 
they plunged in difficulties became more 
indifferent as to the future. It was his 
opinion, that at the present rate of ex- 
pence, two or three years would certainly 
put an end to the system. Yet with such 
things staring us in the face, the most pro- 
fuse and unnecessary expences were re- 
commended. The only way to obtain a 
solid peace was to shew our potent ene- 
my, that, by a system of retrenchment, 
we were able to carry on the war to an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that it was 
highly necessary to erect barracks at 
Bristol ; first, with a view of relieving the 
innkeepers from the burdens they had to 
encounter by the number of soldiers who 
were continually quartered on them, and 
next on account of there being 5,000 
French prisoners confined within four 
miles of the city. 

General Gascoyne said, the objections of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool were, not to 
the erection of barracks, but to the place 
selected for that purpose ; which was one 
inhabited by the most respectable people 
of Liverpool, who did not object to the 
soldiers, having no doubt of their disci- 
pline, but to the people who sold liquor, 
soldier's wives, and such description of 
penn? as generally settled in the neigh- 

ourhood of troops. He intimated, how- 
ever, that the commander in chief had ex- 
pore his readiness to meet their wishes, 
) 


_by the abandonment of San Domingo, 


ap any spot equally eligible could 
be procured. . 


Mr. Wrottesley said the House ought 
well to consider, if it were necessary to 


erect the barracks at all. It was said the 
inn-keepers would be released by the 
measure, but did gentlemen consider what 
% permanent expence these would entail 
on the country? If happily a peace were 
made to-morrow, these would still be an 
fxpence to the country. Might it not 
then be better to give the inn-keepers some 
fompensation for the inconveniences to 
which they were subjected. If quartering 
the soldiers in Bristol would be too far 
from the French prisonérs in that neigh- 
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bourhood, why, he would ask, was Bristol, 
a seaport, selected for a depot for French 
prisoners? It had been stated on a former 
evening, that one of the reasons for erect- 
ing barracks in Mary-le-bone-park was, 
that if any disturbance should arise in the 
metropotis, they might be called out to 
crush it immediately. He admitted that 
government should have the means of 
putting down a riot at once, but with a 
view to effect this, was it necessary to 
have the military actually in the metro- 
polis. What were the barracks at Houn- 
slow, &c. for? We had a sufficient num- 
ber of troops within two, or at most three 
hours march of the metropolis, to quell 
any such tumult. Ifthe barracks were to 
be erected at all, he thought they ought 
to be built on a more economical plan 
than had been proposed. Were the bar. 
racks intended to ornament Mary-le-bone 
Park? There was no reason why the 
public money should be squandered away 
imprudently for the purpose of ornament- 
ing this or that park. It seemed now to 
be wished to separate the military altoge- 
ther from the people. Why else were there 
so many barracks erected, and the military 
colleges of Marlow and Sandhurst esta- 
blished, when the boy who entered at 12 
or 13 years of age never could have a 
common feeling with the other inhabi- 
tants of the country. Upon the whole he 
thought it would be much better to give 
the sum proposed for the erection of these 
barracks in aid of the distressed manu- 
facturers of the country ; and he should 
therefore decidedly vote against the grant. 

Mr, Wharton supported the original 
grant. As to the barracks at Bristol and 
Liverpool, there was no argument made 
against the necessity of the first, which 
was at all tenable, and the objection 
against the other was altogether local. 
The Commander in Chief allowing its full 
weight to the Petition of those who did 
not wish that a barrack should be built on 
the scite of San Domingo, near Liverpool, 
had given two months time to the appli- 
cants to find out a situation instead of it : 
and there was not certainly the least de- 
sire on the part of government to build on 
that scite, if one equally convenient could 
be had. As to the arguments of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke against the princi- 
ple of barracks altogether, he should like 
to know from the hon, gentleman if it 
were possible by any enchantment, to do 
away at once all the barracks in the coun- 
try, did he imagine that the troops could 
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be quartered in the same way in which 
they were quartered before those barracks 
existed? The bon. gentieman knew that 
was impossible; and it was, therefore, 
unfair in him to advance such an argu- 
ment. As to the proposed barracks at 
Mary-le-bone, that subject divided itself 
into two considerations, —Ist, whether the 
barracks were necessary ; and, 2dly, whe- 
ther the plan proposed was the most proper 
to be adopted. As to the necessity, he | 
considered it absolutely imperious ; and | 
he, therefore, should not waste the time of | 
the House in making out that which was | 
evident to every one ; bat the other con- | 
sideration was one of detail, and to be met | 
by caleviation. The hou. gentleman who | 
opened the debate hai said, that the esti- | 
mate of 133,000l. would not cover the | 
whole expences, as the value of the ground, | 
35,0001. was to be added to that estimate. | 
But did not the hon. gentleman know, | 
that if the government were to purchase | 
ground for those barracks, there would be | 
incurred an actual expence of vearty the 
samesum? He did not wish to deny that 

the sum proposed was an enormous one=— 

butata rough calculation, he conteided that 
it was impossible to build cavalry barracks | 
at asmallerexpence. It was said, thatthe | 
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distant manner to the prices corrent y 
both periods. At the former period tip, 
ber was at 3/. and now it was at 3], and 
other articles were nearly in proportion 
He concluded his observations with a fey 
remarks on the plan for building the by. 
racks proposed by Mr. Nash. Mr, Nat 
said, that by a judicious arrangement, a 
saving of one-third might be made; by 
what was this arrangement of Mr. Na, 
who he allowed to be a man of genius an{ 
fancy in his profession, though his talent 
was not particularly exerted in behalf of 
the soldiers on this occasion ? Why, tha 
all the nuisances belonging to sucha place 
as the barracks were to be in the very 
midst of the barracks themselves. Afi 
saying this, he thought he would bee. 
cused from arguing more at length onthe 
judicious arrangement of Mr, John Nas, 
Mr. Nash was said to be in the habit of 
uilding very ornamental houses for gen. 
tlemen; but if he treated gentlemen ashe 
would the soldiers, he could not well ac. 
count for his press of business in this om 
mental way. 

Mr. Bankes spoke in favour of altering 
and reducing the present estimate, He 
said that he for one could not agree to vole 
away any sum at the present moment thi 


plan adopted was more expensive than | could by possibility be avoided. He wa 
that on which the Hyde Park barracks | convinced there were so many very heavy 
‘were built. Now the fact was, that the | expences coming upon us from variow 
model of both was the same, with the ex- | quarters which must be attended to, th 
ception of one particular, which went in| the utmost economy in every department 
favour of Mary-le-bone barracks, and that | of our expenditure was absolutely neces 
was, that in the latter, there would be a! sary; and he would not do any thing tha 
parade ; which would serve at the same might give a check to our exertions it 
time, for an exercising ground, while at | the peninsula. If the country was to be 
present, government was at great expence | burdened with large additional sums, le 
for an exercising ground to serve for the | them be applied to carrying on the warin 
troops at Hyde Park. It was asked by | the peninsula. This was, in bis opinion, 
another hon. gentleman, was there not a/| very bad time to build expensive barrack 
sufficient number of barracks within two | when timber was at so high a price: and 
or three hours’ march of London in case | it might, from various circumstances, bk 
of any insurrection or disturbance: but he | reasonably hoped, that ia a short timea 
had to inform that hon. gentleman, that | great alteration would take place. He 
the barracks at Mary-le-bone were to be | was sure there was a very great profusion 
built on the principle of a depot [Hear, | in the estimate of the present barracks 
hear, from sir F. Burdett and other mem- | and he saw no necessity for building the 
bers.] He did not know what there was | officers’ lodgings in the barracks. 


in this observation to excite the cheers of 
the gentlemen opposite. He then argued 
against the unfairness of the estimate 
brought forward by the hon. mover of the 
amendment. When that hon. gentleman 
made the comparison that he did between 
the expence of the former barracks and 
the estimate for the present, it was rather 
uncandid, not to allude even in the most 





General Phipps having heard it observe, 
that the officers did not need to be accol 
modated in the barracks, thought that of- 
cers ought always to be lodged along wit 
the men, otherwise they might easily be 
intercepted, on any emergency, 10 goung 
separately from their homes. 

Sir J. Newport wishe | to ask the hot 
general, whether the officers of the foot 
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ards were quartered along with the men { 
os whether he had ever heard of any in- 
convenience having resulted from their 
not being so quartered ? 
General Phipps had to answer the right 
hon. baronet that it would be much better 
if they were. 
Mi. Ghervey observed, that though the 
valuable lease of 548 acres of Mary-le- 
bone Park had fallen into the crown within 


the last vear, and there had been no re- | 


port from the surveyor-general of the | 
since that of | 


land revenue of the crown 
Mr. Fordyce, in 1809, yet that no report 
had been made this session. This was a 
breach of the act of the 50th of the King, 
which directed such reports to be laid be- 


fore parliament every three years. It | 
was the duty of lord Glenbervie to have 


furnished the history of these crown lands ; 
and he was the more disinclined to leave 
the management of these matters to his 
lordship, whom, he saw, was proprietor in 
a new canal, called the Regent’s Canal, 
about to be cut in this very Mary-le-bone 
Park. Lord Glenbervie, he observed, by a 
clause in the Bill, had given himself, as 
surveyor-general of the land revenues of 
the crown, a power to contract with lord 
Glenbervie, as proprietor of the Regent’s 
Canal—{ Here the hon. gentleman read the 
clause empowering the sale of part of the 
crown lands for the purposes of the Canal.] 
His lordship had also issued cards to the 
members of the House, to come down on 
Tuesday, at three o’clock, to support 
the Bill, and to assure all those who chose 
to join him of 11 per cent. for their money. 
Indeed so busy did he appear to be with 
his canal, he had not had time to make 
his report. On these grounds he wished 
for further enquiry, before he voted the 
money now asked for. He also objected 
to the scite chosen for the barracks at 
Liverpool, and contended that the other 
side of the town was more eligible. 

Sir Mark Wood supported the original 
Resolution, and had no hope of any time 
Coming more fit than the present, for 
executing works, in his opinion, abso- 
lutely indispensable. He contended for 
the necessity of having barracks near 
town for the guards, who could not remain 
in the stables they possessed any longer, 
and were liable to all the evils and incon- 
veniencies attendant on being billetted in 
public-houses, two or three miles from 
their horses. He also maintained, that 
the expence incurred would not be more 
than the men now cost in various other 
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ways, with inn-keepers’ allowances, &c. 
Barracks also separated them from the 
contagion of vice, so injurious to discipline 
in populous sea-ports, such as Liverpool 
and Bristol. 

Mr. Wynn concurred generally with 
Mr. Bankes, as to the unfitness of the time, 
and the barracks not being now absolutely 
necessary. His great objection was to the 
enormous expenditure, and he appre. 
hended no danger to the horse guards, 
from their remaining in the same situa- 
tion in which they had been for the last 
century. 

Mr. Bastard said, the barracks built 50 
years ago were more comfortable for the 
men, more convenient for discipline,and 
more durable than those built of late years 
at greater expence. ‘Till the cause of this 
was enquired into, he wished the present 
vote to be postponed. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he felt it less 
necessary to address the House, from the 
conviction he entertained of the truth of 
the assertion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that he should be able to per- 
suade the majority of the House that the 
vote ought to be acceded to. On this 
subject, however, involving a question of 
the highest constitutional importance, he 
could not consent to give a silent vote. 
@n former occasions, in addressing the 
House upon this subject, he had been ac- 
cused of disaffection, because he had as- 
serted, that the government was attempt- 
ing to make use of that army which was 
paid by the people for the subjugation of 
the people.—The truth of this statement 
the vote now proposed made evident, and 
some of its supporters even went so far as 
to urge the necessity of concurring in it, 
lest the soldiers should be intercepted by 
the populace whom they were to subdue, 
on the way to their horses. (Hear! hear! 
from ministers.] He had no doubt his 
remarks were not very welcome to the 
other side of the House, whose business it 
was, with inconsistent prodigality, to 
throw away the public money with one 
hand, while they were grinding the nation 
with taxation with the other, Ata time 
when discontents convulsed the country 
—when ministers felt their weakness, and 
required support other than that of the 
people, that was indeed the fit period for 
establishing a military system for their 
protection, by the erection of barracks to 
keep down the national spirit in all the 
populous districts. Much was said of the 
hateful tyranny of Buonaparté, but was 

4 
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not the mode now pursued not only fol- 
lowing his steps, but even outrunning him 
in the formation of a military despo- 
tism, to govern the people, not by law, 
but by the sword? Were not the sol- 
diers on the slightest occasions called 
in to keep down the people? Did they 
not commit murders upon the people? 
[Order! order! order!] This was in- 
deed a new, and an auspicious gra [ Order !] 
Gentlemen might make what exclamations 
they pleased, but they should not drown 
his voice, which was only uttering the 
truth. 

General Manners spoke to order. He 
said that to assert that what the hon. ba- 
ronet was stating wasthe truth, was casting 
an undeserved slur upon the army. 

Sir F. Burdett denied that he was making 
any accusation against those who were 
compelled to act under the orders of their 
superiors. It was the administration of 
the country that he charged with employ- 
ing the army to commit murders. 

General Manners desired that the hon. 
baronet’s words might be taken down. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he had no ob- 
jection to any of his words being taken 
down ; but as the hon. general had called 
him to order without attempting to shew 
how he was out of order, and expressed a 
wish that his words should be taken down 
without moving for it regularly, he thought 
that it was rather the words of the hon. 
general which ought to be takendown. He 
would maintain that the act which was 
relied on, called the Riot Act, did not say 
any thing about soldiers, or authorise the 
magistrates to employ them as they had 
done, or give up a starving population to 
military execution. When he heard the 
Secretary to the Treasury argue, that it 
was a vicious system to keep the soldiers 
out of barracks, or to allow any free inter- 
course between them and the people, he 
could not but observe how totally the con- 
stitutional opinions of our ancestors had 
been departed from in the present times, 
Such doctrines would have filled our fore- 
fathers with horror and affright, and against 
such sentiments he must ever protest. Was 
it in this newera that the Prince Regent 
was to be told by his ministers, that the 
foundations of the British throne ought 
not to rest in the affections of the people, 
but on an army? At former periods of our 
history, and in the most successful reigns, 
such had not been the policy of the coun- 
try. When Queen Elizabeth was asked 
by the Spanish minister, where were her 
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guards, she pointed to the 
streets, anc said, “ These are my oy: 

and by their affections I am best py, 
tected.’ The ministers, however, hop 
might think proper to tell the Prince}, 
gent that he was safe only when yy, 
rounded with soldiers. It would be fom 
however, by referring to history, thy 
those sovereigns were more secure, 

more beloved who relied on their people 
than those who relied on armies, Why 
brought Charles 1 to the block? tiny 


an army, and an army levied by parla. 


ment, but which afterwards turned out th 
same parliament. Who restored Charly) 
2?—An army—asmall part of Cromwell, 
army. Nevertheless Charles 2 wished 
rely upon them, but a wiser man than hy 
(lord Clarendon) dissuaded him fromi, 
James 2 wished also to rely ona regula 
army, but they deserted him in bis dip 
tress. He would maintain that as the lay 
now stood, the magistrates were Not jus 
tified in letting the soldiery loose upn 
the people, and giving them up to military 
execution. The Riot Act allowed theo, 
stitutional officers, sheriffs, constables, &, 
to interfere, and justified those constii« 
tional officers in using force, if the popu: 
lace would not disperse in a certain time 
after reading the act. The Riot Act did 
not prescribe that the soldiery should be 
ordered to fire upon unarmed multitude, 
in order to disperse them. He conceived 
that the expence of these barracks woull 
be a great objection in the present times 
but it was on the unconstitutional tendency 
of the measure that he rested his principal 
objection to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was firmly 
convinced, that however the question might 
be disposed of, or whatever might be pi 
of the details of it, there would be very ler 
persons found either in the House or in hy 
country to follow the hon. baronet inl 
argument, or to concur in a sin Je sentir 
ment which the hon, baronet had utter 
He believed that the hon, baronet was er 
tremely mistaken, if he supposed that tt 
speech which he had just delivered ws 
likely to make any great impression out 
the House, or that he would be consider 
as acting under a sound discretion, whe) 
at this period above all others—when! 
mind could not fail to be impressed ¥l 
the disgraceful scenes that every day 0 
curred in a-particular pet of the kingdom 
the hon. baronet held out to the peop 
that those measures, the employment ¢ 
which cruel necessity compelled, wert 


(1 
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sorted to for the purpose of crushing the 
liberties of the subject, and that this was a 
government not of the law, but of the 
sword. He believed that it would be al- 
most universally felt, that the steps which 
overnment, or which the magistrates 
thought proper to pursue, were not for the 
purpose of crushing the liberties of the 
country, nor to make war with the people, 
and subdue them; but for the purpose of 
protecting the valuable lives and the valu- 
able properties of his Majesty’s subjects 
from rioters and incendiaries. These 
were the people whom the hon. baronet 
appeared now to have taken under his pro- 
tection; and this mob of rioters and in- 
cendiaries were called by him, the people; 
and government was charged with making 
war upon the liberties of the people, be- 
cause they would not allow a turbulent 
populace to destroy all the valuable accu- 
mulations of wealth, property and inge- 
nuity in the realm. To preserve the peace 
of the districts so disturbed, government 
had been obliged to draw troops from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; and this was 
what the hon. baronet called making war 
upon the people and subverting their liber- 
ties. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) could, without much difficulty, 
attribute the speech which the House had 
just heard to its true origin. The hon. 
baronet had no doubt strongly in his re- 
collection the steps which government had 
been obliged to take to repel the tumul- 
wary aid which had been offered to bim 
® in resisting the laws of the country. He 
might now confidently say, resisting the 
laws of the country; for the law had since 
sheen recognised and settled in the most 
formal manner in the tribunal, to which 
the hon. baronet chose to appeal,—a Trial 
by Jury. The hon. baronet doubtlessly 
meant that the constitution had been vio- 
lated, and the liberties infringed some few 
months since, when government was com- 
pelled to send a military force to quell the 
multitude raised by him. Now he under- 
stood why the hon. baronet disliked the 
life-guards, and their barracks, It arose 
from some awkward impression that yet 
temained of- an unsuccessful attempt to 
defy and defeat the law.—There was no- 
thing which ministers could do, that would 
9 more immediately to destroying the 
Constitution and the liberties of the | 
country, than by permitting such tumul- 
ttary proceedings to go unchecked. He 
trusted, however, that the good sense of 
the public would perceive, that there wes 
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nothing in these statements of the hon. 
baronet, but mere declamatory nonsense ; 
or, if there could be collected any sense 
from them, it would be only such as was 
calculated to do infinite mischief in the 
present agitated and disturbed state of 
many districts. He should pass over those 
topics without any further observation, 
and take it for granted, that no man could 
find out more danger to the constitution 
from’ the regiment of horse guards hav- 
ing barracksin Mary -le-bone park, than if 
they continued in King-street; or in a de- 
tachment of the ordnance being stationed 
in the above park, instead of the whole 
park being at Woolwich. The right hon. 
gentleman then defended the estimate in de- 
tail, and conceived that he had given proper 
advice to the Prince Regent, when he ad- 
vised his Royal Highness to surrender the 
510 acres of ground which formed this new 
park, to the health and comforts of the in- 
habitants of this great metropolis, instead 
of making the greatest rent of it by cover- 
ing it with buildings. As a barrack was 
wanted, he thought it much the most 
eligible plan to build it upon this land 
belonging to the crown. As to the ex- 
pence formerly incurred in barrack esti- 
mates, it had nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question, as the contract was open to 
fair competition, and it was allowed that 
the expenditure was now watched over 
with the greatest vigilance. 

Mr. Huskisson condemned, in very 
strong and pointed language, the speech 
delivered by the hon. baronet, which he 
had heard with pain, though not with as- 
tonishment, recollecting the rooted aver- 
sion which the hon. baronet must naturally 
entertain to the life guards, who had re~ 
stored order at a time when the hon. 
baronet was the first to set the laws at de- 
fiance. He maintained that the military, 
whenever they were called on to suppress 
disturbances, behaved with a moderation 
that was highly admirable, and whicheven 
the deluded wretches whom they quelled 
were the first to acknowledge, “The hon. 
baronet had made allusions to the history 
of former periods, which by no means bore 
him out inhis argument. In particular he 
had adverted for an instance of the reliance 
which a sovereign might place on his sub- 
jects to the reign of Elizabeth, who was 
known to be one of the greatest tyrants 
that ever existed.—Still, it was with sor- 
row he said it, he was compelled to concur 
with the hon. baronet in the vote he should 
give. He contended that the erection of 
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the barracks, in all the situations required, 
was inexpedient, and in some instances 
unnecessary. The estimate for them was 
also extremely excessive, the usual rate 
being only about 120/. for every man and 
horse of the cavalry, and only about 601. for 
every man of the infantry. The frontage 
of the barracks in Mary-le-bone was 
nearly one-third of a mile, and the wall to 
inclose it not less than a mile in circumfe- 
rence.—Thinking that the postponement 
could not be injurious in any point of view, 
he should support the amendment. 

Mr. Barham said, that although he came 
down to the House to vote for the amend- 
ment, he had been induced to change his 
resolution by the address of the hon. 
baronet, and certainly the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had in his comments been 
a little ungrateful, since no speech that 
had been delivered could have more bene- 
fited him.—He was an enemy to barracks, 
but if any thing could convince him to 
think them necessary, it would be the pre- 
valence of such doctrines as he had heard 
with disgust that night; and he trusted he 
should not often see persons in this coun- 
try appeal from the laws to the mob. 

The House then divided— 

In favour of the Amendment... 112 

AZAING It ...rrerercccccccescccnrsces 134 

Majority ..ecccerseceseessem——n 22 

The original Resolution was then car- 

ried. 


RENEWAL oF THF East Inpia Com- 
PANY’s CuarteER.] Mr. Ponsonby observ- 
ed, that the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had declared to the House 
that he should, in the course of this week, 
be able to lay upon the table some infor- 
mation respecting the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company. This 
was the last day of the week, and as he 
had not yet fulfilled his pledge, he was 
desirous of knowing whether it was the 
right hon. gentleman’s intention to perse- 
vere in bringing the matter forward during 
the present session ? 

TheChancellor of the Exchequer answered 
that since he had last addressed the House 
upon the subject, some difference of opi- 
nion had arisen between the directors of 
the East India Company and government, 
which rendered it much more unlikely, 
that the matter would be brought under 
discussion this session, than he -had had 
reason to believe would have been the case. 
A court of proprietors was to be held that 
day, respecting the differences to which 





he alluded, the decision of which he 
be able to lay before the House by Mon | 
day. He was led to apprehend, howerp, 
from some conversations he had held wig 
gentlemen interested in the matter, thy 
the question respecting the renewal 
the Charter of the East India Company 
could not be brought to a successful igus 
during the present session. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 4. 


PETITIONS FROM SCARBOROUGH—Ajp 
ABERDEEN, RESPECTING ComMEnrciAL ]j. 
cENcES.] A Petition of the owners of 
ships belonging to the port of Scarborough 
in the county of York, was presented an 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the ships of the petitioners wer 
formerly chiefly engaged in the coal and 
Baltic trades, but since the ports of the 
Baltic have been shut, their principal re 
source has been and now is in the cal 
trade, and in bringing timber from the 
British colonies in North Atnerica; and 
that the petitioners are deeply impressed 
with a sense of the magnitude and extent 
of the evils arising from the present system 
of granting licences to foreign vessels to 
import timber, deals, staves, and otherkinds 
of wood into this country, to the manifest 
disadvantage of the British shipping inte- 
rest, such importations not only interfer 
ing most fatally with our trade to the 
British American colonies, but being als 
highly injurious to the colonists them- 
selves; and that the House is well aware 
of the confined trade and depressed state 
of tne shipping interest, from the preset 
unfortunate situation of Europe; but the 
encouragement given to foreign vessel 
and even to those belonging to our eit 
mies, by granting them licences to import 
wood into this country, has not only it 
creased the depression, but is likely to a 
nihilate the shipping trade to Brit 
North America; and if the present system 
of granting licences is continued, the pe 
titioners are apprehensive it will becom 
ruinous to them, and to the shipping ile 
rest at large; and that the petitions 
have, with deep regret, foreseen for som 
time the baneful effect the granting ® 
licences so extensively would product 
upon the wise and venerable seer 
laws of this country, upon the faith 
which they embarked their capitals, 
hopes of acquiring a maintenance by ") 
honest exertions in their profession 5 
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they cannot behold with indifference the 
encouragement given to foreigners, by 
aid of British licences, to supply the place 


of British capital and British industry :. 


besides the evil tendency of the licence 
system striking at the very root of our 
navigation laws, the petitioners _ most 
deeply deplore that it is the occasion of 
such systematic falshood, perjury, and 
depravity, as is highly reprehensible in a 
moral point of view, and may eventually 
prove the ruin of the general mercantile 
interests of the world ; and that the peti- 
tioners beg leave to state, that the English 
merchants and ship-owners have made 
every effort in their power to support 
themselves in a trading competition with 
those licensed foreigners, by importing 
timber, deals, &c. from our colonies: in 
America, but the foreigners, being fully 
employed in the Baltic and Norway 
trades, have shorter voyages to per- 
form, and being navigated at a less ex- 
pence than British ships, have such a de- 
cided advantage, that neither the English 
mérchant or ship owner can contend 
against such unfavourable and unnatural 
circumstances; «and that the petitioners 
most humbly submit to the House, that if 
necessity renders it indispensable that any 
part of the licence system should be tole- 
rated, it ought to be confined exclusively 
to articles of the first necessity, and, in 
their humble opinion, should not be ex- 
tended to such commodities as may be 
procured from our own possessions, of 
even from any foreign’ port to which Bri- 
tish ships can safely navigate; and that 
the petitioners view with amazement and 
concern the extensive and flourishing 
trade of the northern powers to this king- 
dom, by the indulgence of licences; in 
almost every British port, the petitioners 
see the Danes, Swedes, Russians, and 
other northern states, display their flags 
in commercial prosperity, while the com- 
mercial flag of Great Britain is never 
shewn in their ports, except, indeed, when 
it is seen underneath the flag of a bellige- 
rent, to denote the triumph of capturing a 
British vessel: the rapid improvement in 
the appearance and skill of foreign sea- 
men since the granting of those licences, 
is evident to the petitioners, and tofall 
persons who are acquainted with nautiéal 
affairs ; a hardy and able race of mariners 
is thus reared, and, whilst’ our enemies are 
putting forth all their strength, Great 
Britain, by the continuance of the ‘system 
of which the petitioners complain, is vir- 
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respecting Commercial Licences. 
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tually suspending that power which has 
hitherto contributed so essentially to her 
superiority as a nation; and that the pe- 
titioners further beg leave to state, that, 
as they are well aware of the difficult and 
critical circumstances of the times, and 
would most willingly submit to any priva- 
tion for the general good of the British 
empire, yet they must, at the same time, 
most humbly request, that the House will 
be pleased carefully to investigate the 
great deviations which have lately been 
made upon the maritime laws of this king- 
dom, upon the foundation of which the 
stupendous fabric of our wealth and power 
has been erected, and upon which, in a 
great measure, the preservation of the 
British empire depends ; and that the pe- 
titioners humbly presume that these va- 
luable laws should not be departed from, 
particularly at a time when our inveterate 
and strong confederaté enemies seem bent 
upon their destruction; and, therefore, 
most earnestly praying the House will be 
pleased to appoint a committee to take 
into consideration the infringement of the 
British navigation laws, and particularly 
to investigate into the necessity of granting 


‘licencés to foreign vessels to import all 


sorts of wood into this country.” 


A Petition of several merchants and 
ship owners of the port of Abefdeen, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

«“ That the ships belonging to the port 
of Aberdeen were heretofore mostly en- 
gaged in the coal coasting and foreign 
trades; but since they have been shut out 
from the ports of the Baltic, their chief em- 
ployment has been in bringing timber from 
the British colonies in North America ; 
an@ that the present unfortunate state of the 
continent of Europe has tended, in a high 
degree, to confine the trade, and depress 
the shipping interest of this kingdom; and 
the encouragement which has been given 
to foreign vessels, by granting them li- 
cences to import timber, deals, staves, and 
other kinds of wood into this country, has 
greatly increased the evil, and will, if per- 
sisted in, be attended with the most ruin< 
ous consequences to the British ship 
owners; and that the petitioners are fully 
sensible of the critical situation of the 
times, and are most willing to submit to 


- any’ privations to which they may be ex- 
| posed, by such regulations as are calcu- 
lated for the general good ;° while, how- 


ever, they entertain these sentiments, and 
are ready to admit the expediency of the 
(4 E) 
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licence system, in regard to some articles 
which it may be difficult otherwise to ob- 
tain, they humbly conceive that it ought 
not by any means to be extended to timber 
- or any other commodities which can be 
easily procured from our own possessions 
or from other ports which are open to the 
British flag ; and praying the House to take 
the premises into serious consideration, and 
in particular enquire into the necessity or 
propriety of granting licences to import 
timber into this country in foreign vessels, 
and thereafter adopt such regulations on 
this important subject as may seem best 
calculated to afford protection and relief 
to the shipping interest of the United 
Kingdom, and at the same time be con- 
sistent with the general welfare.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITIONS FROM WILTSHIRE AND ABER- 
DEEN RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Inpta Company’s Cuarter.) A 
Petition of the woollen manufacturers of 
the county of Wilts, whose names are 
thereunto subscribed, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners beg leave to re- 
present to the House, that, by various 
charters granted successively to the East 
India Company, and by the restrictions 
imposed on the merchants of this country 
from trading with the extensive possessions 
of the Company in India, as well as with 
the whole of the islands and territories in 
Asia and Africa eastward from the Cape 
of Good Hope, the petitioners conceive 
that they have, for a series of years, been 
prevented in a very great degree from 
supplying an immense population with 
woollen manufactures; and that, by the 
removal of such restrictions, the peti- 
tioners firmly believe they would annually 
obtain from our merchants orders infinitely 
beyond those which are now received 
trom the East India Company ; and that, 
as the petitioners are cut off in some mea- 
sure at present from supplying the conti- 
nent of Eurupe, they apprehend a free 
trade to India would furnish them with an 
indemnity for this loss; and that, repos- 
ing entire confidence in the wisdom and 
justice of the House, the petitioners hum- 
bly entreat they will be pleased to adopt 
such measures as may secure to the mer- 
chants of the United Kingdom the advan- 
tages of a free trade eastward beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope.”’ 


A Petition of several merchants, manu- 


Petition against Sinecure Places, &c. 





[Ili 
facturers, ship owners and other inhabitany . 
of the city of Aberdeen, was also pr, 
sented and read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners most humbly oq), 
ceive, that they, in common with the rg 
of their fellow subjects, are justly entitle 
to participate in whatever trade or inte 
course may be carried on with any pa 
of the British empire, subject always 
such restrictions as a due regard to the 
revenue of the country, and our politica 
relations with foreign states, may render 
necessary ; and that, impressed with thes 
sentiments, and convinced as they are that 
the opening up of the trade with the cou 
tries situate to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope would be attended with the 
most beneficial consequences to the com 
mercial manufacturing and shipping inte 
rests of the kingdom, they humbly beg 
leave to express an opinion, that, if parla. 
ment shall, in its wisdom, see proper to 
grant an extension of the trade with those 
countries at the expiry of the present 
charter of the East India Company, such 
extension should not be confined to the 
port of London, but embrace every prin’ 

-cipal port in the kingdom ; and praying, 
that the House will be pleased to take the 
premises into serious consideration, and 
in case it shall appear expedient to them 
to extend the privileges of the trade with 
India, to allow the port of Aberdeen, in 
common with others throughout the king- | 
dom, to participate in such extension, | 
under such regulations as to the Howe 
shall seem meet.” 

Ordered to lie upoa the table. 


PETITION FROM THE WEAVERS, &c. OF 
Cuor.ey aGainst Sinecure Paces, &¢| - 
Mr. Brougham presented a Petition from 
the weavers and other working manufac: | 
turers of the town of Chorley and the | 
neighbourhood thereof, setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners have been, fors 
long time, labouring under a state of the 
utmost distress, as the House will easily 
coriceive, on being informed, that whereas 
the price of the necessaries of life has been 
nearly doubled since the commencemell 
of hostilities with France in 1793, the 
wages of the petitioners are reduced two 
thirds; and that, in these afflicting circum © 
stances, the feelings of the petitioners are | 
greatly aggravated by their knowledge 
that, whilst their utmost exertions i las 
bour cannot save them from starving, V% 
sums of the public money are bestow 
upon individuals, as the salaries of sine 
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cure places, that is to say, of places, the 
holders of which receive wages without 
performing any work for the same ; and 
that, in proof of their assertion, that vast 
sums of money are thus bestowed, selecting 
a few instances out of a great variety of 
the same nature, they beg leave to remind 
the House, that the right honourable 
George Rose holds the sinecure office of 
clerk of the parliament, with a salary of 
3,278l. per annum; that the right hon. 
George lord Arden holds the sinecure 
offices of register of the high court of ad- 
miralty and of register of the high court 
of appeal for prizes, for which he receives, 
clear of deductions, 12,5547. per annum ; 
and that the earl Camden, and the marquis 
of Buckingham, hold the sinecure offices of 
tellers of the exchequer, for which offices 
they receive, the latter 23,0931. the former 
23,1171. per annum ; and that the peti- 
tioners have, from time to time, been in- 
formed of large sums of money being paid 
out of the public purse to distressed fo- 
reigners, on which head, passing by the 
sums paid as subsidies to the Portuguese 
and Sicilian courts, to the duke and duchess 
of Brunswick, and divers other German 
refugees, they beg leave to call to the re- 
collection of the House the sums paid to 
the exiled catholic clergy and laity of 
France, which amounted, in the year 1794, 
to 99,5481. 7s. 6d.; 1795, to 135,8901. ; 
1796, to 199,890l.; 1797, to 177,4801. 9s. 
7d.; 1798, to 161,3331. 78.3; 1799, to 
187,886, 10s. 11d.; 1800, to 195,713. 
5s. 1d.; 1801, to 180,7721.; and that, 
though the petitioners presume to be of 
opinion that, in the season of their dis- 
tress, they have as strong a claim upon 
the public purse of the nation as any fo- 
reigners whatsoever ; and though they 
are apprized that the precedent of the 
special distribution in the year 1801 of 
24,2261, to the parishes where the weaving 
of silk is carried on in London, would jus- 
tify them in applying to the House for 
direct pecuniary relief, they deem it more 
becoming them as Englishmen, to declare 
to the House, that they would far prefer, 
to the receipt of any extraordinary assis- 
tance, a dependence upon their own unim- 
peded industry 3; and that they therefore 
do respectfully, but earnestly, cail upon 
the members of the House well to consider 
the premises, and by the powers by the 
Constitution vested in the House, to check 
and restrain the extravagant expenditure 
of the public money, which, by occasion- 
lag the imposition of enormous taxes, in- 
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creases the price of the necessaries of 
life, and to compel his Majesty’s ministers 
to adopt a line of policy which, by con- 
ciliating neutral nations, may affect the 
revival of trade, which alone, by renewing’ 
the strength of the nation, can, under the 
Divine Providence, finally secure to it the 
blessing of an honourable and lasting 
eace.” 
Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
on the Petitions against the Orders in 
Council. 


Frencn Sitkxs, &c. IMPORTED FROM 
France.] Lord Cochrane gave notice of 
a motion for Monday, for an account 
of the quantity of French silks, laces, 
cambrics, &c. imported into this country 
under Licences, within the last two months, 
with the amounts of each to the latest pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Rose said there could be no objec- 
tion to the motion. 

Lord Cochrane said, then, if agreeable to 
the House, he should make his motion 
now. It was a fact that French silks, 
shawls, laces, &c. were to be seen on sale 
in this country at the present moment, in 
quantities, to the great prejudice of our 
own manufactures. It had always been 
esteemed a wise policy in this country, to 
prevent the importation of French manu- 
factured goods; and even to give to other 
foreign goods an advantage over them. 
He understood, however, that there were, 
at this moment, to the amount of several 
hundred thousand pounds of French ma- 
nufactured goods in the river; and the 
only clause in the licences, under which 
those goods were suffered to be imported, 
which went to secure any reciprocity 
whatever to this country, was one requiring 
that sugars or coffee, to the value of 5/. 
per ton burden, should be exported in lieu 
of those rich manufactured goods. If this 
was the policy of our ministers at the pre- 
sent period of unexampled distress to our 
manufacturing interests, his lordship was 
not surprised, that the manufacturers were 
in a state of great dissatisfaction. If such 
measures were resorted to, for the purpose 
of the better recruiting our armies in -Por- 
tugal, he hoped they would fail in pro- 
ducing that effect. He concluded by 
reading his motion. 

Mr. Rose said, that as the paper would 
be shortly before the House, the production 
of it would afford the best contradiction to ~ 
the statement of the noble lord. There was 
one part, however, which he could not even 
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now suffer to go uncontradicted, and that 
was the idea of French manufactured silks 
being permitted to be imported into this 
country. Such an idea going abroad 
might produce great discontent, and there- 

«fore he could not agree that the motion 

“should extend to silk goods, which were 
actually prohibited. 

Lord Cochrane contended, that he him- 
self did actually see French silk goods for 
sale within these two days. If no silk 
goods however had really been imported, 


the return would most effectually shew , 


this. : 

Mr. Rose asked, would the nobie. lord 
take upon him to say, that ke had seen 
French silks in the riv.x within these two 
days? . bee 

Lord Zochrane said he had seen them 
for sale, and was informed they had been 
lately imported. 

Mr. Rose said no Custom-house officer 
dared suffer any such article to be im- 
ported. 

Sir F. Burdett submitted, that with the 
information his noble friend had received, 
he had done nothing more than his duty 
in bringing the matter before the Hotse ; 
and he hoped the House would not be 
satisfied unless the word silks formed part 
of the motion. The return too, if it shewed 
that no silks had actually been imported, 
would most effectually calm any dissatis- 
faction or fermentation that might prevail. 

Mr. Rose thought it hardly worth while 
to oppose the motion as it stood, as the re- 
turn would give the best answer to this 
charge. 

Lord Cochrane did not pretend: to say 
that the silks of which he spoke had been 
entered at the Custom-house ; but he had 
been informed, that they had formed part 
of a cargo of the value of 9,000/. which 
had been imported into this country. 

Sir J. Newport moved to add to the mo- 
tion the words, “ Whether fur exportation 
or for home consumption,” when 

The motion so amended. was agreed to. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Petitions against the 
Orders in Council. 


Sinecure Orriceg Bu.}] On the or- 
der of the day for taking into considera, 


tion the Report of the Sinecure Offices® 


Bill, 

Mr. W. Dundas argued against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. His chief ground of ob- 
jegtion was, however, that it violated the 
articles of Union witn Scotland. The 

1 
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Sinecure Offices Bill. [He 4 
Bill pretended only to regulate Sineouy 
Offices, ut he contended,,that agi 
Scotland was concerned, it wentaltogeths | 
to abolition. In a question of this kind, : 
ought, in his opinion, never be forgotte, © 
that the rights of two countries were toby 
considered; and though the makigg 4 
distinction might be invidious, yethe ney 
could suffer the rights of his country to hy : 
violated without opposition; he péy | 
could suffer the rights of the Scottish pe, 
ple, the remnants of their ancient mong: 
chy, thé memorial of their pride as an in,’ 
dependent nation, to be done away, wih, ” 
out making all those efforts which his pris 
vate duty as well as his love of country 
dictated. The people of Scotland hadi, 
pulated at the Union, that their chief ofe 
fices of state should be preserved, This 
was to them a sort of remuneration, and 
not merely an act of grace or favour; and 
he should like to know on what ground it 
was, that the very first offices-in Scotland 
were, in defiance of solemn treaty and 
plighted national faith, to be now abolish. 
ed? ‘Was this preserving that honourable 
feeling in the contemplation of whichthe 
Union with Seotland was formed ; or was. | 
it not rater, fer a paltry consideration, a 
dereliction of that honourable feeling) — 
When Mr. Burke made his attemptatthe | 
reformation of offices, did such a departure: 
from good faith ever enter into his head? — 
Did he not in fact know human naturetoo 
well-ever to have ventured ona breachof. 
faith with a people who were too much 
alive to feelings of that description to haye 
suffered such an insult and such an injury 
with tame insensibility? ‘The right bom | 
gentleman then protested, that he hadno 
uarrel with the mover or supportersof) | 
this Bill; that he opposed it, totally on | 
high ‘national ground. That he respected 
the rights of England, but that he never, 
would desert the rights of Scotland; ait — 
that if this Bill were to pass, he should — 
feel it his duty to say that it was an unne 
cessary infringement on the characiel 
faith, and honour of a nation. ad 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland followed: : 
on the same side. He’ was quite await = 
that gentlemen by no means conceived @ © 
what evil results this Bill might lead.* At” 
the time of the Union with Scotlandit was = 
stipulated, that the municipal law and ils 
regulations should be preserved entire 
This was done as much . the sake of 
supporting private right as for any puoue 
edkadenition 3 it ach done, in fact, for 
the safety of the landed proprietors. Sve 
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land was united to"England in their public 


seal, but in matters of private right it was. 


reserved that Scotland should have a 
keeper of the great seal. This office was 
therefore a memorial of the ancient Scot- 
tish monarchy,—it was a lasting symbol 
of that independent kingdom: and, he 
conceived, that, without the greatest out- 
rage to the feelings of a great portion of 
the British empire, it could not be destroy- 
ed. In this instance he stood up for his 
country, not as asking @ favour from Eng- 
Jand, but asdemanding the preservation of 
aright. In fact, Scotland was asking no- 
thing from England but the mere keeping 
ofacovenant; and he was confident that 
the House would never consent 4o depart 
from’ stipulations which were solemn in 
their origin and rendered sacred by time. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then ar- 
ved on the enactments of the Bill, which 
entrusted to deputies what it took from 
the principals. The offices were destroy- 
ed or sunk into inferior situations, which 
no persons but those of inferior rank 
would ever think of filling. All responsi- 
bility was therefore at an end, because it 
could not be expected that deputies cal- 
culated for situations of a few hundredsa 
year could be sufficiently responsible to 
the land proprietors of Scotland. Were 
the landed rights of Scotland to be thus 
trifled away? In fact,- when deputies 
would be converted into principals as 
holders of the offices of Scotland, he wish- 
ed to know what, except the honesty of 
the deputies, could the landed proprietors of 
Scotland depend upon? And .as to their 
honesty, he was afraid that it. would re- 
quire all the pure virtue and all the im- 
maculate character of the chairman of the 
committee of finance, to withstand the 
temptations which they would continually 
meet.—He then went into the details of 
the Bill. It abolished, in the first place, 
the office of the keeper of the greatseal of 
) The 

hon. gentleman said no, but he said yes. 
He should not mind the interruptions of 
the hon. gentleman, but he would look to 


the Bill itself. “Tbe Bill abolished the 


emolument of this great office. (Hear, 
hear, from Mr. Bankes and the. opposi- 
tion.) -Well! what remained of the of- 
fice after the emolument? The emolument 
was What induced responsible. persons to 
take it; and it was the want of responsibi- 
lity which, he attributed to the enactments 
ofthe present Bill. The Bill, to be sure, 
only said that it regulated this office, but 
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it in truth abolished it. It gave up a 
place of high trust and public care to ob- 
scure and inferior individuals, who should 
act as deputies; and by it, therefore, the 
property of Scotland was put into unsafe 
hands. He then contended, that as far as 
the Bill regarded Scotland it enacted con- 
tradictions. It commanded one to be 
doing particular acts in distinct places at 
the same time; and even on this ground 
thesabsurdity of the Bill was too evident 
tobe borne with. In fine, the Bill, if it 
should pass into a law, would, in his opi- 
nion, cause the greatest confusion in Scot- 
land: it would strike the whole people 
with immeasurable astonishment. The 
House had lately heard of Ireland coming 
in person to their bar—of Ireland appear- 
ing, there with her imperial crown, de- 
manding the concession of what were 
called rights, but what he might conceive 
as privileges, which, if granted, would en- 
danger the safety of the state. The House 
had lately been threatened with this pom- 
pous. appearance; but he did not appear 


‘lo his place as the advocates for Ireland 


did. He asked no privileges,—-bhe prayed 
for no favour; but he demanded the ful- 
filment of a contract, the preservation of 
rights whieh were never considered inju- 
rious to any mortal, which were the le- 
gacy given to her children by an ancient 
kingdom, and which were now sanctioned 
by an Union of one hundred years. 

Mr. Lyttelton observed, that notwith- 
standing the high authorities of Junius and 
Wilkes, he had always thought the asser- 
tion a calumny, that the Scottish nation 
was attached with peculiar fervour to 
any thing in the shape of pecuniary emo- 
lument ; the speech just delivered had in- 
duced him to waver in his opinion, and 
perhaps his countrymen might thank the 
right hon. and learned gentleman for a 
confirmation of the truth of the statement. 
He (Mr. L.) could not give the Scotch 
credit for that zealous attachment to mo- 
narchy which had been so much boasted ; 
nor would he dwell upon the subject, lest 
the headless. ghosts of a Charles and a 
Montrose should be conjured up in the 
imaginations of the members for North 
Britain. He had passed a considerable 
portion of his life in Scotland, and he 
would not, as their countryman to-night 
had done, be so unjust as‘to*assert, that he 
had noticed any peculiar affection for the 
majesty of inefficiency, or the dignity of 
idleness. With regard to the immediate 
question, he was fully convinced that the 
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true reason why the influence of the aris- 
trocracy of Scotland was so debased, was 
because these places, now the subject of 
contention, had been continued. It had 
been said, that persons of high rank and 
distinguished talents should fill sinecure 
offices, as the reward of meritorious ser- 
vices. He thought that this argument 
came with a very bad grace from those 
who had advised the recent appointment 
of colonel M‘Mahon. In his opinion, if 
there ever was a time when it was fit that 
this power of augmenting influence should 
be wrested from the hands of the crown, 
it was the present. When it was known 
that there prevailed in the court a base 
system of unprincipled favouritism— 
{hear ! hear! from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.} What! did the right hon. 
gentleman, of all others, express his dis- 
sent? With all other men it had ceased to 
be a matter of doubt.—It. was notorious 
that the Regent was surrounded with fa- 
vourites, and, as it were, hemmed in with 
minions. If there was among them a man 
of note or talent, there certainly was not 
one of any character—nor had a single 
individual selected the slightest claim to 
a farthing of the public money.—He would 
not now notice the merits of colonel 
M‘Mahon, because a fit opportunity would 
soon be afforded for doing so, but thus 
much he would assert, that the public who 
paid him, knew nothing of any services he 
had performed. He thought that any 
minister who dared to recommend such 
an appointment, possessed a degree of for- 
titude and boldness, that scarcely fell to 
the share of any other individual in 
the kingdom. He was not one of those 
who would be parsimonious of public 
money, where it was claimed by merit, 
but he would rather give hundreds of 
thousands to a Nelson or a Wellington, 
than a single farthing to a Gaveston ora 
Despencer. 

Mr. Courtenay felt great difficulty in op- 
posing a measure purporting to be a mea- 
sure of ceconomy, and the proposer of 
which professed himself to be treading in 
the steps of Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt. 
He trusted that he should shew that so 
far from being an economical measure, it 
would be one of wanton profuseness, that 
it would tend to encrease the improper in- 
fluence of the crown, and that it was, as it 
stood, a measure quite inconsistent with 
the principles and practice of Mr. Burke 
or Mr. Pitt. He begged that it might 
be remembered that in estimating the eco- 
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nomy of the new system, the Honse oy 
not to compare it with that which bal 
therto prevailed, and under which the 
had been various abuses, but with the 
sent system, amended as it was pro 
to be by his right hon. friend, (the Chay, 
cellor of the Exchequer), by which amen, 
ment a number of sinecures would jy 
abolished and others regulated, withoy 
any such substitution as was proposed} 
the hon. mover, so that whereas the sayin 
that would accrue from this Bill woul 
be contingent and precarious, whatevy 
saving there would arise from the propos 
tions of the Chancellor of the Excheque 
would be positive and certain. 

But the present Bill was liable to objey. 


tion in its entire formation ; the officesty | 


be abolished ought to have been divided 
into five or six classes, upon each of which 
different principles should operate, aswell 
with respect to the mode of abolishing as 
the propriety of the abolition, In the 
first place, there were the offices upon the 
civil list, the existence of which waste 
cognized when the amount of the civil 
list was fixed, and; when the pensions 
were limited; and some even uponthe 
hereditary revenue of the crown; it wa 
against all parliamentary practice, and 
against that of Mr. Burke in 1782, and 
against the whole tenour of Mr. Pitt's 
conduct, without a single exception, to in- 
terfere with these offices without the cor 
sent of the crown previously signified; 
and this principle had during the present 
parliament been carried so far, that the 
Speaker had on one occasion declined 
putting the question upon a motion aflect 
ing the King’s hereditary revenue. 

To the next class the principle of abo 
lition ought certainly to be applied 
When that House had granted certa 
revenues to the crown, for public put 
poses, giving the crown the power of dé 
fraying out of those revenues the charges 
attending their collection, it was a greit 
abuse, and one to which there was scarcely 
any limit, to make use of that. power im 
the creation of sinecure places. In looks 
ing to the enactments of former lmé 
upon this part of the subject, he founds 
circumstance which might be conside 
as illustrative of his assertion in regard 10 
the hereditary revenues. An act b 
passed a few years ago, ; 
supposed mistake in the Act of 1798, ot 
confirming the abolition of certain plas 
in the customs ; the mistake was in! 
omission of the office of Surveyor of Pell 
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Customs. Now, Mr. Courtenay had little 
doubt but that this office was omitted in 
the act, because those petty customs had 
been granted by parliament to one of the 
Edwards and his heirs for ever, and con- 
stituted part of the hereditary revenue, to 
which, upon a demise of the crown, the 
new king would become entitled. 

In like manner, the salaries of offices 
which were paid out of the annual grants 
of that House, might be fit subjects for 
abolition or regulation, but not by Bill. If 
the House thought any such office useless 
or overpaid, the constitutional mode of 
proceeding was to withhold the vote of the 
salary, as had been recently done in the 
case of the Paymaster of Widows’ Pen- 
sions, ; 

With respect to the offices belonging to 
the courts of justice, he (Mr. C.) felt incom- 
petent tosay much; but it appeared to 
him that the consideration involved a va- 
riety of details, which were by no means 
svfficiently provided for by the Bill. And 
the same observation applied to the offices 
in the colonies, in touching which, the 
House might perhaps be legislating for the 
colonies in a way that might be produc- 
tive of evil consequences. Much de- 
pended upon the nature of the emoluments 
and the purposes to which they were ap- 
plied. As far as making effectual the Act 
of 1782, relative to patent places in the 
colonies, which had been notoriously 
amy there could be no objection to the 

ill. 

There were very many other objections 
to the detail, but he objected to the whole 
principle upon which the pensions, which 
were to be substituted for the sinecures, 
were grounded, Under the Bill, pensions 
would be given to those who ought not to 
have them; and withholden from those 
upon whom they ought to be conferred. 
At present, sinecures were often given to 
persons who held high and efficient offices, 
but such as were not sufficiently lucrative ; 
such were the sinecures of lord North, Mr. 
Pitt, and lord Grenville. The pension 
under the Bill only attached after a cer- 
tain number of years service; if, there- 
fore, you deemed the emoluments of these 
high offices insufficient, and pensions were 
hot to be given except for previous service, 
you must permanently increase those emo- 
luments, though the offices would fre- 
quently be in the hands of persons whose 
circumstances rendered the increase un- 
necessary. He contended that the crown 
ought to have the power of conferring 
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pensions to a limited amount on the whole, 
but upon such persons as for any cause it 
might think proper to select. The hon. 
mover admitted that the crown ought to 
have the power of granting rewards, but 
said that, under this Bill, rewards could 
only be given to meritorious persons; and 
what was his test of merit? lt was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to appreciate merit, in 
persons living, or in persons long dead ; 
but the hon. gentleman professed to have 
a test for appreciating all future merit,— 
and this test was Place. It was only ne- 
cessary for a man to shew, that he had 
filled such or such an office for the num- 
ber of years specified in the Bill, he was 
a meritorious officer, and entitled to his 
reward ! 

Rewards were now given to persons 
who held offices, in which they might be 
very useful, but which the hon. gentleman 
had properly enough left out of bis Bill, 
because it would have been a still more 
extravagant measure than it now stood, if 
all such offices had entitled the holders to 
the pension. Here was another proof of 
the hopelessness of any attempt which, 
like the famous plan of finance, or other 
schemes, professed to apply a fixed prin- 
ciple to that which was in its nature fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. 

But Mr.-C. held that the, crown ought 
to have the power of conferring pensions 
or sinecures even upon persons who had 
filled no offices at all. There were various 
kinds of merit, which it was utterly im- 
possible to define. Very useful exertions 
in that House, such as those of Mr. Burke, 
ought to be rewarded; and though his 
pension was the subject of obloquy at the 
time, few now doubted the propriety of 
granting it. The hon. mover himself, if 
not, fortunately for him, placed in afflu- 
ence, would be a fit subject for a similar 
mark of approbation. 

In fact, the power of granting perma- 
nent rewards, tended to diminish rather 
than to increase the hurtful influence of 
the crown. (Hear, hear!) To those gen- 
tlemen who seemed to receive this with 
something more than doubt, he would say, 
that the sentiment was borrowed from Mr, 
Fox’s Speech on the Teller’s Bill in 1782. 
It created independent men, whereas the 
hon. gentleman’s system, making place 
the only channel through which to obtain 
reward, created a great inducement to side 
with the government of the day. It was 
an encouragement to take office under any 
circumstances, and discouragement to se- 
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signing it upon public grounds. «It wasan | House. had now been receiving 
inducement to desert party, thought to’be | from the Finance Committee fo; thre 
so necessary in that House; the gentle- | years, they had affected great anyjn 
men opposite probably thought there | concerning them,and now ina yearly 
might be ‘much merit in opposing minis- | the national expenditure woul probably 
ters; and certainly, it was as fit to pro- | hardly fall short of a hundred mila, 
mote the removal of evil counsellors, as to | they were called on by the hon, 4 
encourage good counsellors. And sup- | opposite, to reject the Bill before they,” 
posing the sovereign, after a long struggle, | because there were certain imperfectigg — 
to be convinced of the rectitude of the | to be found im particular parts of jy 
conduct of anew set of ministers, he could, | Seeing, as he did, that this was thein 
under the present system, reward them for | object of those who opposed it; he shoul 
the services which they ‘rendered him in | feel ashamed to discuss the provisions _ 
removing the old. He trusted that the | such a measure in detail in the preg © 
right hon. gentlemen opposite would expe- | stage of the question.—He regarded ity _ 
rience this—some time hence. (A laugh.) | a partial fulfilment of some of the may 
But under this Bill, if there was any man.| pledges which that House had giventothe 
among them gvho had left them, and | country, and considering that it had np 
joined for the Sake of a place those whom | to decide whether it would do any thingy 
they had opposed, he would be entitled to | nothing, he should certainly vote insu | 
reward, and they to none. port of the motion. 
He should be told, that among those to Mr. Bastard professed, that he lookeda 
whom sinecures had under the present | the opposition given to this measure a 
system been given, he should have named | not a little insidious. That Housé bal | 
another class, namely, those who were ob- | been long engaged in exciting: expect 
viously unworthy. He believed that this | tions and feeding hopes in the people, 
class had not been numerous, and he was | which, whether they were for ever tobe” 
sure that it was daily becoming less so. | disappointed, the vote of that night would © 
If this Bill passed, ifWould be difficult to | probably determine. They had been tol, 
refuse the pension to any person upon that they ought to consider this measore | 
whom it might lawfully be conferred, | with reference to past, «mot to present 
with his act of parliament in his hand; | times, and to try it by principles absttact | 
but under the present system, and par-| ed from any immediate considerations } 
ticularly, with reference to the state of the | Was it then possible for them to shut theit 
public mind, when instruction, as it were, | eyes to all that was passing in the country; 
was accumulating, under the new plans of | to those grievous burdens under which al- ; 
education, at compound interest, no vio- | most all classes were now suffering? Was | 
lent abuse could take place; there would | it possible that the peasant, who coild | 
be much more reaf and hurtful abuse, pro- | scarcely procure the loaf that was to si 
fusion, and undue influence under the | tain the lives of his children, should wt © 
present Bill. Mr. C. was anxious to make | feel impatience at finding himself com 
farther observations upon other parts of | pelled to contribute to the gratification of 
the subject, but having already detained | the luxurious appetites of those, whose » 
the House so much longer than was his | only recommendation was, that they” 
usual practice, he would postpone them to | were the favourites or the creaturesol 
a future stage. minister? The time was now come whel 
Lord A. Hamilton urged as a motive to | something must be done.’ They had in- 
adopt the Bill, the disappointment which | deed that night been told, that they could 
would be felt by the people at large, if | not with propriety enter upon this subject 
after the expectations held out to them, | without an instruction from the crow: 
some measure of this kind should not be | Good God! that it should be stated eve 
adopted. There was no reason to think, | in that House itself, that they had no right 
that this measure would prove less popu- | to enquire ‘into, or to provide for the rt 
lar in Scotland than in England. It ap- | dress of public grievances, except in the 
peared to him, that if there were defects | case of a message from the throne: 
in the Bill it was the duty of those who | a proposition ‘carried with it its own th" 
pointed them out to have’ assisted in | tation in the mind of every man ™ 
amending them in the Committee, and not | had been said of the necessity of furnisl 
to bring them forward for the purpose of | ing reward to service, but was 00 ' 
getting rid of the Bill altogether, The | motive expected to operate, at least" - 
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members of parliament, in stimulating 
them to their duty, than to the certainty 
and the amount of the pecuniary compen- 
sation they might have to receive ? The 
hon. mover had doubtless laboured a long 
time with a commendable perseverance, 
but he must say that he had yet done no- 
thing. He had himself some objections to 
the mode pursued by the present Bill, and 
should have greatly preferred seeing 
every separate office put to the vote, anda 
Bill subsequently prepared conformably 
to that decision. But at least it was in- 
cumbent on those who talked of the ne- 
cessity of remuneration, to shew the 
reality of the service. So far from believ- 
ing them to be always concomitant, he 
was convinced it would be difficult to 
point out ten in the whole list that par- 
took of this character. The public money 
was too often given, rather as a considera- 
tion for accepting office, than for the la- 
bours or the services performed in it. 
Pensions were allowed on all occasions, 
however, to those who had filled office, 
let the period be ever so short; the mere 
fact of having been in office, being held 
an indisputable title to a sinecure or a 
pension for life. Looking at the present 
situation of the country, he knew not 
what consequence might ensue, if parlia- 
ment did not exhibit to the people some 
proofs, that they had the interests of the 
country rather than their own at heart. 
He implored the House therefore, to at- 
tend carefully to the real circumstances of 
the times, and to evince a disposition to 
protect, and act a guardian part to the 


“people, by adopting at once a vigorous 


system of retrenchment and ceconomy. 

Mr. Vansittart opposed the Bill; every 
provision of which he contended would be 
inefficacious. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
so much to the Bill in its general prin- 
ciple, and in its sweeping operation, that 
he did not conceive it necessary for him 
to abstain any longer from delivering his 
opinion, He was sorry to hear that it 
was conceived by some gentlemen, that 
be had not acted fairly by the Bill in 
letting it go through the committee with- 
out observation, and delaying until the 
Present stage of it to make any observa- 
Hons upon it. His opinion on. the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was, however, well known, 
&s he had never concealed it. As the 
House appeared to be in some measure 
pledged to the principle of the Bill, he 
Wished at least, that the hon. gentleman 
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should carry it through the committee, in 
order to present it to the House in the most 
perfect shape that he could bring it to. 
Now that it had come from the commit- 
tee, he felt himself bound to state his ob- 
jections to it, both in the details and in 
the principle. In considering the details 
of it, he could not avoid coinciding with 
his learned friend (the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland), in considering that the Bill 
proposed a most inconvenient union of 
different offices which should rather check 
each other, as the keeper of the great seal 
in Scotland, and the office of chief-justice 
general. He conceived that the idea of 
retaining many offices, and abolishing 
their salaries, was rather an extraordinary 
idea. In the same way the Bill had pro- 
posed to incorporate the office of auditor- 
general with that of president of the coun- 
cil, and saving the salary of the former 
place. Now he could not conceive upon 
what principle of justice the president of 
the council could be called on, without 
any additional remuneration, to take upon 
himself the responsibility of auditor of the 
exchequer also. The hon. gentleman 
said, that the latter office might be dis~ 
charged, asit had hitherto been discharged, 
by deputy. Now it appeared to him con- 
trary to every principle of justice, and 
most absurd to make any man responsible 
for the conduct of a deputy not of his own 
appointing. The Bill provided, that the 
office of clerk of the pells should be 
united to that of keeper of the privy seal 5 
and yet on a very recent occasion, where 
money was to be raised, it had appeared, 
that the deputy clerk of the pells was a 
check upon the privy seal. After the 
Bill had stated what offices were to be 
abolished in Ireland, there was the re- 
markable proviso, “ provided always that 
no offices shall from henceforward be 
granted in reversion.’ Now if all the 
sinecures were to be abolished, it was 
evident that nothing would be left of which 
reversion could be given, as it was most 
evident that efficient offices could not be 
so granted. The clerk of the first fruits 
and the custos brevium were offices in 
which a fee-simple had’ been granted, and 
therefore it was quite useless to talk of 
making any alteration in them, while it 
was professed that all vested interests must 
be protected. As to the law offices now 
in the disposal of the chief justices, he 
conceived, that with the present chief 
justices these were vested interests which 
could not be taken away from them; and 
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that the labours of the offices, particularly 
that of chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
were extremely ijl. paid, if it were not 
that the disposal of those offices, in addi- 
tion to their other emoluments, made 
something of a reasonable compensation 
to them. If the disposal of those offices 
were taken away from the chief judges, a 
very considerable addition to their salaries 
ought to be made.—As to the principle of 
the Bill, his opinion was still that it was 
perfectly wrong and mistaken. It went 
to say, that the crown should not have the 
power of securing for its service men whom 
it might judge to be the most capable, if 
those men happened not to be in a situa- 
tion to resign all other professions or pur- 
suits in order to enter into the public 
service. It was only by such places as 
these, that the crown had now the power 
of prevailing on men to accept of offices 
who were not completely independent in 
their fortunes, and who were obliged to 
look to their own exertions for the main- 
tenance and provision of their families. 
It might be supposed that those observa- 
tions proceeded from a personal bias; but 
he should not pretend to say, that his pub- 
lic services were of such importance to 
the country, as to make such a measure 
necessary. He should, however, suppose 
a case of the crown being at any future 
time surrounded by aristocratic combina- 
tions, and that to préserve its proper place 
in the constitution, it should deem it ne- 
cessary to call to its service some gentle- 
man from the other side of the House. _It 
would be very possible, that the gentleman 
whom it might so select, and who might 
be more worthy of such selection, would 
be found in such a situation as not to be 
able, in duty to himself or his family, to 
accept of office unless the crown had 
something of this sort to bestow, in addi- 
tion to the salary of-the office. In sucha 
case as he had supposed, it would be evi- 
dent that the existence of such offices 
would contribute materially to the inde- 
pendence of the crown, and to enabling it 
to keep its proper rank in the constitution. 
He knew that there were some who con- 
ceived the influence of the crown exor- 
bitant. (Hear, hear!) He supposed that 
those who cheered the expression so cla- 
morously, were of that opinion; but he 
should appeal to the opinion of the 
House in general, whether this influence 
was too great. He conceived that the 
progress of information, and the accumu- 
- lation of wealth, had added, of late years, 
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much more influence to the ari 
and democratic part of our constitution. 


much more weight and influence, than l 


the existing offices, together with the jp, 
creased patronage of the army, and the 
collection of the revenue, gave to th 
crown. Even the late debates and diyj. 
sions which had taken place in that Houg 
upon col. M‘Mahon’s appointment, shewed 
pretty clearly that there was no such 

ponderating influence as the crown, wy 
supposed to have over parliament. There 
was no man who could say that the ~ 


posed measure would be a matter ofin — 


difference, as respecting the crown, | 
would certainly be a considerable diminy. 
tion of the influence of the crown; andit 
was for the wisdom of parliament tos 
whether it would not be a dangerous 

minution of an influence which was by no 
means too great. It would be. hazarding 
a great blow to the monarchy, to deprire 
the crown of the means of calling any 
man to its service who was not completely 
independent in his fortune. A pension, 
after a certain number of years’ service, 
would be by no means such an induce. 


Md 


ment as every man of honour and proper | 


feeling would prefer the means of provide 
ing for his family, to any provision which 
which was to be made merely for his own 
life. No man who could secure a provie 
sion for his family by his exertions in pris 
vate life, would consent to acceptof office, 
unless he had also a -prospect held outto 


him of securing a provision for his family, 
which one of those sinecure offices might | 


ive him. 


Mr. Bankes certainly was apprised 4 
long time ago of the hostility of the right” 
bon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the principle of this Bill. He thought” 


however, that it was somewhat extraordi 


nary, and contrary to parliamentary usage ” 


to let the Bill be read a second time, 


pass through the Committee, without any 


observations; and then to come fo 
in the present stage, and condemn not 
only the principle of the Bill, bat tho 


details which might have been altered ia” 
‘the Committee. 


He had not expected 
have been hampered with this double d 
culty : but, however, he should answer# 
well as he-could the objections which he 
had now heard. The gentlemen from! 


North had opened a pretty sharp battery” 


upon him; but they really appeared 10 


him not to be able to perceive the distine 
tion between office and salary, or 0 


it possible that the salary might be 
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and the office not abolished. The right 
hon, gentleman, however, clearly compre- 
hended the distinction; but when he 
spoke of those offices and their responsi- 
bility, he should have recollected that 
they were rather quasi offices with guasz 
responsibility, and neither the duties of 
such offices, nor the responsibility attach- 
ed to them, appeared to him at all too 
great to be confined to such men as would 
usually be appointed deputies. He knew 
that his Bill was necessarily defective in 
many parts; and he could have wished to 
have had the benefit of the right hon. 
gentleman’s observations on the Com- 
mittee. As to the Scotch places, which it 
was recommended to incorporate with 
other places, he was by no means con- 
vinced of the justice of the observations 
made by the Lord Advocate. He believ- 
ed that those places which had been stated 
as checks on each other, had never, with- 
in the memory of the oldest man, been 
known to act in any way as checks. The 
honourable and learned gentleman. had 
represented this measure as likely to over- 
turn all vested and landed rights in Scot- 
land; but he believed that it would appear 
to the House, that his description was 
considerably overcharged. The honour- 
able member proceeded to declare, that 
he knew of no better mode of paying 


high and efficient offices in the state than 
by salaries proportioned to their import- 


ance. He had conceived, that as the 
House had formerly agreed to certain re- 
solutions proposed by him, which laid 
down the principles that certain sinecure 
offices should be either abolished or regu- 
lated, they were bound to support the pre- 
sent Bill, which was in fact formed upon 
these resolutions. His right honourable 
friend had intimated an opinion, that the 
power of the crown had not increased of 
late years: but was it possible to look at 
the immense expenditure of the country, 
“at our great military and naval esta- 
blishments,—at the vast patronage thus 
placed in the hands of the crown—at the 
increase of our revenue, and of the number 
of people i in its collection ;— 
Was it possible, he would ask, to look at 
all these things, without being convinced, 
that dependence on the crown was extend- 
edto all parts of the country, in a des 
gtee quite unexampled in former times? 
(Hear!) It was no light consideration, 
tlso, that some of the greatest com- 
mercial and corporate bodies in the 
Country were in the habit of looking 
2 
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up to the ministers of the crown. With 
regard to its immediate influence in that 
House, there had been times when such 
influence had been more openly excited 5 
but could there be a doubt that much of it 
remained, and continued to be an object 
of just suspicion to the people? The 
present measure, if passed, would have the 
beneficial effect of purifying the future 
parliaments of the country. He was 
really surprised to hear the offices which 
this Bill proposed to abolish, represented 
as in some measure the outworks and safe- 
guards which were necessary to the pro- 
tection of the crown. On the contrary, 
he rather regarded them as a mill-stone 
appended to the monarchy, in danger of 
weighing it to the ground ; because these 
sinecures were become low, degraded, 
and odious in the estimation of the people. 
(Hear, hear!) The recent vote of the 
House, by which the sinecure held by col. 
M’ Mahon was abolished, had raised their 
character in the eyes of the country. 
There never was a2 moment when it was 
more important to preserve and increase 
that estimation. Let them now shew that 
the act to which he had alluded was not 
the mere effervescence of the moment, but 
that they were prepared to proceed upon 
principle to the abolition of sinecures 
equally useless, and equally odious. He 
was not one of those who would delude 
the people with the idea, that the abolitions 
which he recommended would materially 
diminish the public burthens; but it 
would not fail to afford them much satisfac- 
tion, when they saw parliament determin- 
ed, that that only should be expended 
which was necessary for the public service. 
He had not expected a debate on the se- 
cond reading of the Report, much less a 
browbeating one. His Majesty’s minis- 
ters might think, from the number of 
members in the House, they would have 
an advantage over him on a division, as 
many of the hon. members were not pre- 
sent when the question was regularly de- 
bated ; but he was not afraid to meet 
them on a division, for he knew the sound- 
ness of his cause. The right hon. gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
told them, that the power of the crown 
had not inereased; at the same time, 
staring him in the face, since the New Era 
had commenced a new office had been 
made ata large salary. He had not a 
doubt if the Bill passed into a law, but it 
would do away with many of the existing 
corruptions of parliament.. Were Mr. Pitt 
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and Mr. Burke living, be was persuaded 
they would give their support to the Bill ; 
which did not go to deprive the crown of 
the power of rewarding merit, but to pre- 


vent the public money from being lavished © 


on useless sinecures. He was always of 
opinion that the crown should hold its su- 
premacy, but he thought the Bill before 
them was a safeguard.to it, particularly 
when the public were in disgust with sine- 
cures. It was the duty of the House to 
preserve the public interest. The House 
had, by a former vote, given the country 
an earnest of their independence, and 
would they then, by their vote that night, 
do away with the pledge? 

Mr. Courtenay said, in explanation, that 
in attributing to the hon. gentleman the 
adoption of a test of merit, he spoke from* 
a note made at the time. He also said, 
that he had not objected to the abolition 
of sinecures, except in certain instances, 
but that his objections were to the princi- 
ple upon which the substitution was to be 
established ;. and in that respect particu- 
larly, he charged upon the hon. mover 
a departure from the principles of Mr. 
Pitt. 

Mr. Canning rose and said, that at that 
late hour, and in the exhausted state of 
the House, he should only detain them a 
few minutes ; but he was anxious shortl 
to explain the grounds on which he should 
vote for the original question. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Perceval), had com- 
menced his speech with arguing against 
the general principles of the Bill ; but he 
could not resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing some of its minor and petty de- 
tails, for the purpose of mixing them with 
its principles, and obtaining the rejection 
of both together. This was a species 
of tactics which was not perhaps very un- 
usual; but it would have been fairer to 
have made a stand against the principle of 
this Bill on the second reading; and on 
the other hand his hon. friend might be 
perfectly right in his objections to some 
of the minor details of the measure, while 
he made no way at all against its princi- 
ples. The right hon. member (Mr. Can- 
ning) then commented on some of the ar- 
guments of the learned lord who spoke 
early in the debate, and ridiculed the im- 
portance which he attached to the conti- 
nuance of certain sinecure offices in Scot- 
land. He next alluded to the recommen- 
dation of measures of economy from the 
throne, at the commencement of the pre- 
‘sent parliament. ‘The nature of the en- 
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quiries into the means of diminishing », 
penditure, then recommended } 
crown, could not be mistaken, as the te 
sumption of measures of the same wity 
had been carried on in the preceding py, 
liament was particularly specified in th 
speech from the throne. This, in reality 
was a virtual recommendation @n the pr 
of the crown of some measure: similar 
the present, and totally removed the ne. 
cessity which his right hon. friend sy 
posed to exist, of having a separate recon. 
mendation of abolition for each of thea 
offices specified in the Bill. His right hon, 
friend had contended, that these officg 
were means in the hands of the crown for 
remunerating high services, and alluring 
its employment the talents of unpatrimo- 
nied men. He admitted there was a po. 
sibility of a set of persons of rank, birth, 
and high fortune uniting for the purpose 
of drawing a circle round the throne, and 
monopolising all the offices of state. It 
was equally proper that the crown should 
have the means of averting such contin 
gencies; but was the system of sinecures 
better calculated to attain that object than 
the one now proposed, which was to ope 
rate by the power of granting pensions? 
In this point of view the two: system 
seemed equal ; but in another respect, the 
one was more eligible than the other, im 
asmuch as public opinion was hostile to 
sineeures; they were become odious 
the people, while this Bill provided that 
pensions should be openly given and re 
ceived as the reward of past services. It 
was public opinion which caused the dik 
ference ; and he argued not on the ground 
of a diminution of the influence of the 
crown being necessary, but merely a 
that of a commutation of its form. Ik 
agreed with his right hon. friend in think 
ing, that the influence of the crown hal 
not increased ; or, at least, that it was 
counterbalanced by the increased wealth 
of the people, and particularly by that ir 
creased spirit of intelligence which was® 
generally diffused, and which necessary 
operated as a check on the crown: He 
concluded by remarking, that though there 
were some provisions in the Bill trea 
which he dissented, yet he should supp" 
it, because he approved of the principle 
on which it went. 
Lord Castlereagh opposed the: Bill, # 
tending to deprive the crown of the pow 
of immediately securing. to an individu 
of talent that which, consistently with hi 
duty to his family, he might require # 
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be secured to him before he would dedi- 
cate his time to the public service. It 
went to deprive the crown of this power, 
and only left it the means of intimating 
to such a person, that if in the midst of 
conflicts with poverty, he could contrive 
to continue to serve the crown for five 
years; at the end of that time, he might 
be rewarded with a pension. He could 
not. think the measure had been correctly 
described, when it had been represented 
as merely leading to a commutation of 
the power of the crown. He thought it 
unequivocally calculated to effect a great 
reduction in its power, and to make a re- 
trenchment of its prerogative, inconsist- 
ent with the principles of the English 
monarchy. 


The House divided— 
For the motion..ccccscescsessesesl ot 
AgaiNst it srecccrrsscerreeceerevreel 23 
Majority in favour ofthe Bill...—11 
The Bill was then recommitted. 


Mr. Wynn proposed to add the office of 
first commissioner for India affairs to the 
second class, which was objected to by 
Mr. Bankes and others, but was carried. 
He then proposed to include the office of 
judge advocate general. 

Mr. Tierney supported the proposition, 
contending, that such officers were not 
usually taken from high practice in the 
law; and that there was no necessity to 
tempt persons to take them. 

The Attorney General said, that Mr. 
Bond was eminent in the circuit, and that 
the present judge advocate had shewn 
great professional talent, though he had 
not been in great practice. 

Mr. Bankes hoped the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Wynn) would not spoil 
the Bill by such extensions. This office 
ought to be viewed as a judicial one, and 
not as political.—It would be, therefore, 
more for its dignity and utility if it were 
exparliamentary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
difference in the matter, whether the 
holder were in or out of parliament, 
as it respected the merit of his services. 

Mr. Whitbread thought his hon. and 
learned friend’s amendment would over- 
lay ‘the present Bill: the office of first 
commissioner for India affairs for instance, 
depended merely on the existence of the 
East India Company. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion, that it 
would be better that the judge advocate 
should be an exparliamentary officer. 
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Mr. Manning concurred in the same 
sentiment. 

Mr. Wynn did not wish to press his 
amendment. 

Mr. Ryder supported it; and the ques- 
tion was put and carried. 

Mr. Wynn proposed to include the 
paymaster general, but after some con- 
versation relinquished that amendment. 

Mr. Long proposed the clerkship of the 
ordnance for the 4th class. 

Mr. Bankes had no objection. 

Mr. Tierney said, he should move on 
the third reading, that it should be dis- 
tinguished whether the service was in 
peace or war, on the same principle as the 
secretaryship of the Admiralty. 

The amendment was carried. 

Mr. Courtenay said that, in the committee 
he had asked the hon. mover whether he 
had any objection to allowing that service 
in an office inferior to the lowest enume- 
rated in the Bill, should in the case of a 
person promoted from such inferior office 
to one in either of the four classes, be 
reckoned in the number of years required; 
upon the same principle as that which 
provided, that service in an office in the 
fourth class, namely, under secretary of 
state,—should count towards entitling the 
party to the pension, in any higher class 
to which he might be promoted. The 
hon. mover had given an answer, which 
was understood not only by Mr. C. 
but by many other persons present, as 
being in the affirmative, but as no such pro- 
vision was to be found in the Bill, he 
should propose it in a future stage. 

Colonel Barry objected to what affected 
the Irish pension list, as violating the 
agreement with the crown for the present 
King’s life, and moved to omit that pas- 
sage in the Bill. 

Mr. Canning said, that it did not 
affect the Civil List, but only its distri- 
bution. 

Colonel Barry’s amendment was nega- 
tived. 

The House having resumed, the Report 
was received, and the Bill was ordered 
to be read a third time on Monday. 


List of the Majority, who voted in favour of 
the Sinecure Offices Bill. 


Adair, R. Baring, A. 
Adams, C, Bankes, H. 
Astley, sir J. Benyon, R. 
Babington, T. Biddulph, R. 4. 
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Ponsonby, rt. hon. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Power, R. 

Prittie, hon. F. 
Pym, F. 

Romilly, sir 8. 
Saville, A. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebrigit, sir J. 
Sharpe, R. 

Shaw, sir J, 


' Shaw, R. 


Smith, G. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, Wm. 
Speirs, A. 
Stewart, J. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, B. 
Taylor, W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Taylor, C. W. 
Thompson, T. 
Thornton, H. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tracey, C. H 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Vansittart, rt. h. N. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Williams, O. 
Williams, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Wynn, C, W. W. 





Sinecure Offices Bill. . a 


List of the Minority who voted apg; 
Sinecure Offices Bill. — 


Anstruther, sir J. 
Apsley, lord 
Attersoll, W. 


Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 


Bagwell, W. 
Baillie, G. 
Bathurst, rt. hon, C, 
Barne, S. 

Barry, J. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Bisshopp,C. ~ 
Bootle, E. W. 


Bradshaw, hon. A. C, 


Brodrick, hon. W. 
Brooke, lord 
Buller, sir E, 
Bruce, T. 
Burghersh, lord 
Calvert, J. 
Campbell, gen. A. 
Campbell, A. 
Castlereagh, visc, 
Clive, W. 

Clive, H. 
Clonmell, earl of 
Cochrane, hon. G, 
Coke, D.P. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cripps, Jos. 
Colquhoun, A. 
Croker, J. W. 
Davis, R. H. 
Deedes, W. 
Drummond, G. H. 
Duckett, G. 
Drummond, J. 
Duigenan, Dr. Pat. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Dufferin, lord 
Eliot, hon. W. 
Ellice, W. 
Farmer, S. 
Farquhar, J. 
Ferguson, J, 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Foulkes, E. 
French, A. 

Gibbs, sir V. 
Gordon, J. 
Graham, T. 
Graham, S. 
Gunning, —— 
Goulbourn, H. 
Hamilton, Hans 
Hamilton, sir C. 
Harvey; E. 

Hill, sr G, F. 
Holford, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
Houblon, J. A. 
Houston, A. 
Hume, sir Ac 


Hume, J. 
Irving, J. 
Jones, G. 
Kenrick, W, 
Kingston, J, 
Leycester, H, 
Lockhart, sir 4, 
Loftus, gen, 
Loft, gen. > 
Long, rt. hon. C, 
Longfield, M, 
Lovaine, lord 
Lowther, James 
Lushington, R.§, 
M‘Naughten, E. A. 
Martin, R. 
Mellish, W. 
Montague, M. 
Moorsom, adm. 
Moore, lord H. 
O’Brien, sir E. 
Paget, hon. B, 
Paget, hon, C. 
Patteson, J. 
Perceval, rt. hon,§, 
Phipps, hon. E, 
Peele, R. 
Pitt, W. M. 
Plomer, sir T. 
Pole, rt. hon. W, 
Porter, Geo. 
Robinson, hon.F, 
Robinson, gen. 
Rochfort, G, 
Rose, rt. hon. G. 
Rose, G. H. 
Ryder, rt. hon.R. 
Scott, rt. hon. sir W. 
Singleton, M. 
Sloane, W. 
Smith, H. 
Smith, T. A. 
Sneyd, R. 
Scott, Claude 
Somerset, lord A. 
Stephen, J. 
Stewart, sir J. 
Strachan, A. 
Sullivan, rt. hon, J. 
St. Asaph, lord 
Thompson, sir T. 
Thynne, lord J. 
Thynne, lord G. 
Tyrwhitt, T. ; 
allace, rt, hon. T. 
Walpole, lord 
Ward, Robt. 
Wemyss, general 
Wharton, R. 
Yarmouth, earl of 
Yorke, sir J. 
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CLASS 


I. PuBtic INCOME ...eeeees Pe i, ii 
Il. ConsoLIDATED FUND ...... lll—x 
II], ARREARS AND BALANCES..X—xXii 
IV. TrapE AND NavVIGaTIoN, xiii, Xiv 


rE 
CLASS 
V.Pusric ExpENDITURE ..X¥, XXX 
VI. PuBtic FUNDED DEBT, xxxi, Xxxiv 
VII. Unrunpep Dest .. xxxv, Xxxvi 
VIII. Disposition or GRANTS, xXXxvVii, Vili 








I.—PUBLIC INCOME. 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


Gross Revenue. 


Net Produce. 


Payments into Exchequer. 





ORDINARY REVENUES: 
Permanent and Annual Tazes. 
Customs suse cceeet esas esaeseeaseeeetagae 
Excise eeuetentecuseerestenaeeaes eeaeeene 
Stam S seeeeee Benes sesesaaes ee Ge aeeetaene 
Land and Assessed Taxes ..ceccccscsees 
Post ORCC ink ewideces Seseeeesetaneseeune 
1s. inthe £&. on Pensions and Salaries... 
6 d. in the &. on Pensions and Salaries .. 
Hackney Coaches... .ecscenccasccovccess 
Hawkers and Pedlars ...ccccacecesssss 


Total Permanent and Annual Duties. 


Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 
Alienation Fines eeseaeeeeet eens eaaseroe 
Post Fines Seeceeseesetcesetscaneseus eens 
Seizures Ones seer ease sene seas eeeeeune 
Compositions and Proffers ...enesensces 
Crown Lands Smee en eteusseecatee tcane 


Extraordinary Resources. 


Customs Sees eseeceeees ee eGtaece suse 
Excise eeeraeseceee te eaesaseees ean 
Property Tax Seereseteeaereuwreeeestaaae 
Arrears of Income Duty, &c. .«0s 


Lottery, Net Profit—one third for Ireland. 
Monies Paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland. 
On account of the Commissioners, appoint- 
- €d for issuing Exchequer Bills for Gre- 
nada, é&c. CCCP COE FeBBeauseseuartnat 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices. 
Surplus Revenue of the Isle of Man .... 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal 
Imprest Money repaid by sundry Public 
Accountants, &C......cenccecceccecee 
Other Monies paid to the Public ........ 


Total, independent of Loans........ 
ans paid into the Exchequer, (of whici 
the Sum of £. 4,500 000 is for the Ser- 
vice of Ireland) eet eset ersseeteaseans 


War Taxes. 


é. 
9,676,009 
20,617,266 
5,396,882 
1,399,442 
1,709,869 

19,288 

17,650 

30,909 

23,282 


~ OO Waqmm a cOone 


-_ 


&. 
1,835,236 


5,291,224 


4} 7,280,919 


1,478,505 
26,201 
21,480 
23,076 
21,240 


5s. 


5 


19,003,970 16 


9 
a 
3 
4 
6 


9 


3] 6,802,402 15° 


| 1,274,000 


£. ae 


18,489,914 12 
5,090,478 11 
6,868,230 8 


0 
22,335 6 
15,372 1 
27,677 

21,221 3 


44 
a 
3 
of 
0 
8 
9 
0 
5 





44,890,600 


8,571 


3,013,723 
6,543,953 
13,220,355 
14,541 


304,000 
2,752,796 
31,000 
13,524 
1,595 
57,170 


40,301 
50,476 


— 
Qareauo 


40,986,860 


9,570 
5,357 
26,044 
595 
85,858 


2,633,919 
6,484,964 
13,437,649 
14,336 


281,386 
2,752,796 
31,000 
13,394 
1,595 
57,170 


40,301 
50,476 


58,611,631 19 6% 


Hsre-2 2,000 0 0 
Per? 4,039 12 0 


26,044 6 10 


595 4 11 
33,185 7 $ 


9,633,919 0 10 


4] 6,410,139 17 8 


12,941,155 5 10% 
14,386 5 OF 


281,386 8 0 
2,752,796 11 10 
31,000 0 0 
13,324 17 112 
1,595 0 8 
57,170 3 0 


40,301 9 7% 
9 


50,476 0 





71,113,588 


16,636,375 


66,973,208 


16,636,375 


63,965,047 12 


4% 


16,636,375 3 9 








GRaNp ToTAL 


sees tent enee cent 


87,749,963 





83,609,583 











80,601,422 16 1% 
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4 Wheeled Carriages . 00. 1785 cascccccvecscucsvens 
2 eves Ditto eee Ditto eee suse seatevce Cees anseeses 
Waggons Sever se seus eteeoessseunersesesaseess seus 
&. 10 per Cent. @ueecuae 1791 eeveeses sees eeae ears 
Letter Money Sew - case en sess eseeseeseeuess caaeeaet 
Hawkers and POU cbedovcniccscccdecvvceseessssues 


Seizures... Sees ecaeereseaseteseseneceusssaueteessuae 


See sees cece rasssest eens sues tees CREF 


PPOMCTS. vacccnc cane eeec esas ee se eset eeseeuueseseuene 
Compositions ees ceoet epeseeaseseseseasesesa sess eaee 
Fines and Forfeiturés.... seeeesse seus eseneese sues ease 
Rent of a Light House 
Ditto.... Alum Mines Sees esat eens sesseteseseus sane 
Alineation Duty cocs cect cocescccvccscvcecensvcescene 
Lottery Licences 
Quarantine Duty ccccucccvcvccusccouscveccenscaue 
Canal and Dock Duty seunaesece eveecces conc cooccuae 
Hair Powder Certificates. «0.1795 eesseseseresesnan vase 
Horse Dealers Licences .... 1796 sacccenvccuncecseues 
&; 20 PONCON: oo. cwcccens TI ccoccuscdenctescsave 
ROWERS 5 ccs eb ee Sicccscs essed 400 seve aenas eeateees sane 
Oe eave voookaee eeuceuuseeuase eweuseuae 
Dogs eeeeeceuc teas eevee eeeGeeeseseeeereeeeeestest tent 
Additional assessed Taxes....1798...+ccccccaesenccune 
Houses and Windows ; 
Inhabited Houses 
Hovete for Riding  ..00 cece cece vce vescvecsicss ence 
Ditto .... Husbandry 
Male Servants SUBS SSSe ee Ae SHUseBassase eee SHeassase 
4 Wheeled Carriages 
2 eer enuse Ditto OaGe Gene Fess CF EEe EE SS BEES BESS SB0e 
Dogs SOS CSS teas ease esee eset eee tecnussesstueseesase 
Armorial Bearings euee cease ee se seme snsesane teeserae 
Horses for Husbandry se. 180l.a+cecscececeoecess 
Ditto eene Riding eeetseateceoee 2eeeeeeenenseeaanasure 
Houses and Windows cea. 1802sececcccccnscceccess 
Inhabited Houses Sess sess case se eG eesseenaseeessazes 
Horses for Riding eee eee ae cess ewes ease eres enas sues 
Ditto.... Husbandry Sacer sees ecene cease esesesateeee sense 
Male Servants #eseeceeenveee Besesbeeeeecesesatautesvee 
4 Wheeled Carriages... eveee reas eeeesesec eset Seaesece 
2 .eeseees Ditto 
Dogs Cusccecscuce weercuuececs saaeeereeeenerseeaeeeee 
Houses and Windows 
Inhabited Houses 
Horses for Riding ..cecececccsvcccccccerancess cece 
Ditto and Mules.... Sees esse eceee SSeS aeeseseeseeeet enue 
Male Servants 
Carriages 
Dogs SOSF ewer seeeseges esas eBSstaeetsevesesseuugvess 
Hair Powder Certificates ...:ccescencececenssceousese 
Horse Dealers Licences seucenveccnccrcs cess cocsccee 
Armorial Bearings exes cease tear euusbeaseswaceese seus 
British Spirits S0ds sanacais lt OORsmsnbnscasesev aves’ 
Foreign Spirits QREe pene PRae errs em weeens ceneeenEeure 


esas 1804 eameecansvesseussenae 


In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1811, 


Seecter Tet ae 
Do. Sth Jan. 1812, 





£. 
4,869,366 
15,867,564 
5,332,509 


312 
t 
25,458 
18,318 
4,367 
206 


4 


1,256,000 
14,353 
14,773 

618 

1 

303 

6 

864 
4,443 
3,946 
26,462 
44,142 


562 
6,157 
100 


28s 
a es a) 





— 


_ _ 
SMWMDOKWUWDOATHVONWO a2 soo oOo 
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_ 
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_ 
ow 


—- 
= o- oom 


_ 


—_— 
Orr ON ARDNYWD = 


geogoloyscol ol 


st 
Vanoroce 


ue 


lortgeregaaeloellooSIIIIII Ill loglllwlle 





moray 


é. sd 
3,974,732 1} 
15,768,167 12 4 
5,086,782 11 ¢ 


300 0 0 
200 0 0 
300 0 0 


23,877 0 0 
50 0 0 
150 0 0 


1,275,000 0 0 
20,251 3 5 
26,054 6 10% 

59311 


32,907 10 
902 2 
200 0 
300 0 
200 0 
200 0 
100 0 
121 10 
1,299 6 
220 9 
hl 2 
1,235 14 
20 11 
34 16 
1,027 12 

1,012 6 
501 11 
23 16 
17 10 

2,628 2 
1,300 0 
5716 8 
420 5 
Q1 6 
92 16 
500 0 
503 6 

10,361 15 


-“—oOo°C fF oO 





ix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britatx.—Arrears and Balances. fx 


taken for Two Years, ending respectively 5th January 1811 and 5th January 1812. 





In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1811. * Do. 5th Jan. 1812. 


L. &, a £. Ss 
£ 10 per Cent, peaccocsnce *eunsaneseusseuaserescuss 49,186 19 2k 8,870 0 
Consolidated Assessed Taxes 1808 citavi@tiin aniiiadmeeasitn - aaa antne, oe 5,667,881 13 
Land TaxeS.eeeccesceescees 1809 scawes aenececseces 1,091,917 9. 14 999,782 
6d. per lib. on Pensions TTTETITI PTET eee 16,660 0 0 3,650 
Is. Ditto on Salaries seme ceas eres ease reneessssanesene 16,720 0 
6d, per lib. on Pensions «+ == 1810 saseceessnascnne cece 200 0 
1s, Ditto on Salaries ..scccccsccncnncenccenascanccecs 2,400 0 
6d. Ditto on Pensions eace 1811 seme t seer ec FB ee senae = 

1s. Ditto on Salaries See e cass cece se sacenenseseuaseaees “—_- = 
Customs, Isle of Man Seas erene ORO Benes ee Esse ssgase bead — 





0 6,550 
0 9,200 
0 12,800 
niches 1,100 
- - 1,700 
ae 8,335 


FOOCCCOO- 
co OF @] MRLO=0 oo our ank 
x. ooo eh ooo phe 


Sugar and Malt ..cess 580,313 33.1 230,927 

' Additional Malts ....| 737,703 15 834,072 

Surplus Duties Annwally Ya nnual Malts.....---| 494,129 0 553,993 
granted after discharging =< Tobacco seesesereees| 153,881 5 119,878 
£.3,000,000. Exchequer Bills } ) naTaxonOffices,&c | 148,111 13 129,497 
charged thereon. 6d. per lib. on Pensions 5,330 0 1,422 

ls. Ditto .... Salaries. 6,890 0 1,285 


ee 





36,852,453 8 11% | 35,404,781 
: Sugar and Malt ....-| 2,242,414 7 2,154,981 
Duties oe - ) Additional Mats “~... "052,477 4 982,598 
. Annual alts eree tens — ei 

é. een Bills Tobacco ..eessecceeee| 376,630 14 98} 406,276 
$ ‘ LandTax on Offices, &c. 93 8 4,030 


as 
oo onw ax~-oooceo- 


+h 











= 
oO 
1 

a 


> 


39,724,069 3 23 | 38,232,567 








III.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 





HEADS ann TOTALS or tuzse ACCOUNTS. 


fe 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1812, from the Officers ofthe § Present Collectors. 34,581 
Customs in England, &e. sceweeressenetepaesess ease Late Collectors...» 2,069 


Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in § Late Collectors.... 180 

Scotland, &c. } Present Collectors. 10,771 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &C. .seescsse«e-. 36,451 
Arrears due on Ditto, froma the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &C. seessseeeeeee 3,517 
Arrears due on Ditto from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. .....2-. 27,296 
Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. ......-. 116,298 


amg due on 5th January 1811, from the Receivers Genes § Late Collectors.... 100,135 
Tal of the Land and Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, &¢. Present Collectors. 475,204 17 


von due on the 5th January 1811, from the Officers of the Post § Irrecoverables 5,072 3 
C€ in Great Britain, &C. ..0evecccenccncncncscnccceussacs ¢ RECOVErables 5,891 15 


Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &C. weeceeee 37,912 1 


Balances due on the 5th January 1811, from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of 
the Crown for England, &c. Pee oeaseerseeee SUeteEaBesae esas esse seeaeeue * None. 


a W~ on Ditto from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of the Crown for 
> 


0 
5 
Mi 
( 
i 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
c 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
5 
0 
4 
6 
1 
0 | 
0 
0 
6 
4 


councr es = 


Ce on COTE T ee ah TOSs HEHE SSSS ESTO SOSH ST TS Se Te EHSL OHSEAESS BOBS SESE None. 


“or delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the 
Ys &e. CEP ORS TASC FARO SPER eras SOKA CREE SHAE THUS ee STF ease eREE EP aAeees (Total not given.) 
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(ui 


List of Qficers and Departments whose Accounts are Audited by the Commissioners fo 


Auditing the Pusu 


c ACCOUNTS; viz, 








Army, Paymaster General of. 

Bank of England, Chief Cashier. 

Bank of England, Chief Cashier, for Loans an 
Lotteries. 

Barracks, First Commissioner for the Affairs of. 

Chelsea Hospital, Agent to the Out-Pensioners of. 

Customs, Receiver General of.—Cash. 

Customs, Comptroller General of.—General. 

Civil List Deduction, Receiver of. 

Clergy, Receiver of the First Fruits. 

Clergy, Receiver of the Tenths. 

Chamberlain, Lord, of the Household. 

Exchequer Bills, Paymasters of. 

Emigrants, Toulonese, Paymaster of Allowances 
to. 

Hawkers and Pedlars, Commissioners for licensing. 

Hackney Coaches and Chairs, Receiver General 

of the Monies arising by licensing. 

Hanaper, Keeper or Clerk of. 

Horse, Master of. 

Lottery, Secretary for the Contingent Expences of. 

Loyalists, American, Paymaster of Allowances to. 

Man, Isle of, Receiver General of the Customs. 

Military Asylum, Treasurer. 

Military College, Treasurer. 

Mint, Master of. 

Mint, Warden of. 

National Debt, Commissioners for Reduction of ; 





= 
and Secretary to the said Commissioners, 

Navy, Treasurer of. 

Navy, Treasurer of, Bills funded, 

Ordnance, Treasurer of, 

Ordnance, Treasurer of, Bills funded, 

Orphans Fund, Chamberlain of London. 

Post, Receiver General.—Cash. 

Post, Comptroller General.—General. 

Places and Pensions Tax, Receiver of. 

Roads, Military, in North Britain, Inspector of, 

Robes, Master of. 

Stamps, Receiver General of.—Cash. 

Stamps, Comptroller General of.—General, 

South Sea Annuities, Cashier. 

Stationary Office, Comptroller and Cashier, 

Somerset Place, Surveyor. 

Tontine Certificates, Inspector of. 

Treasury Solicitor. 

Widows Pensions, Paymaster. 

Agent for Cape Breton.—Bahama Islands.—New 
Brunswick.—Prince Edward Island.—Upper 
Canada.—Newfoundland.—Nova Scotia,—New 
South Wales. 

Agent for Regimental Infirmaries, 

Agent for paying Allowances to retired and off. 
ciating Chaplains of the Army. 

Agent for Volunteer Corps. 

Agent for Sierra Leone. 





List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Pusxtc Account, 
Sor Money imprested on Account, for Extraordinary Services; viz 


Barrack Masters General Abroad. 

Deputy Barrack Masters General. 

Contractors, for furnishing Camps, with Bread, 
Wood, Straw, and Forage. 

Commissaries General and Deputy Commissaries, 
for the Purchase and Issues of Stores and Pro- 
visions. 

Commissaries of Accounts with Armies Abroad. 

Engineers, for Monies received eut of the Extra- 





ordinaries of the Forces. 

Governors of Islands and Provinces, and Lieutt- 
nant Governors thereof. 

Commanders in Chief, for Contingencies. 

Paymasters. of Provincial Forces. 

Purveyors of Hospitals. 

Quarter Masters General, and Deputy Quarter 
Masters General. ; 

Foreign Ministers, for Subsidies to Foreign Cours, 


N. B.—Any Person to whom Money may be Imprested on Account for Extraordinary Services 
(not relating to the Navy or Ordnance) becomes a Public Accountant, and is compellable 


pass an Account in this Office. 





This Class also contains, 


List of the Accounts delivered over by. the Jae Commissioners for Auditing Pu 
Commissioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3.; an 
since received into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the 
Commissioners, which have neither been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—completed to 


- January 1811. 


List of the Accounts delivered over by the late Commissioners for Auditing 
the Commissioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo, 
since received into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received 


Commissioners, which have been either Stated 


be now owing ¢o or from, the Public upon: any such Accounts ;—completed to the 


Janvary 1811. 


blic Accounts to the 
d of the Accounls 
office of the said 
the Sthof 


the Public Accounts 
3.; and of the Accoulls 
into the-office of the 


Balances. appeat 0 


or Declared; so far as any 5ih 


of 





xiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brrtatn.—Trade and Navigation. [xiv 
[V.-TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value of all Imports into, and all Exrorrs from Great Briratn, for Three Years, 
ended the 5th of Junuary, 1812. 


= S OFFICIAL VALUE of OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS, 














. From “1 From Ag British : ‘, 
Europe, Africa, | East Indies and Produce and Foreign 
and America. China. Manufactures. Merchandize. 
: a &. &. és. 
7 ded 5th January 1810 .reyseesss 30,409,384 3,363,025 |f 35,104,132) 15,182,768 
hiavehan sae : 36,427,722 | 4,708,413] 34,923,575 | 10,946,984 
24,525,071 * 24,109,931 8,279,698 














gesesunecueesenseusce 1812 Sane eeeace 


Note—The real Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported from Great 
Britain, according to the average Prices Current, aud the Declarations of 
the Exporters, in the Year ended the 5th of January 1812, amounted te &. 34,917,281 
* The Account of Imports from the East Indies and China cannot yet be stated. 


[The Appendixes to this Account specify the various Articles.], 





=. 





F —.- 


Number of Vesses, with the Amount of their Townace, which have been Built and 
Registered in the several Ports of the Britisn Empire, (except Ireland) in the Years 
1809, 1810, and 1811. 





SHIPS. | TONS. 
In the Year 1809 SOB ee eS FOSS CSS ewes SSE FSSFSeeSeeag seta eceee Fe aeGecestauneeguase 596 61,455 
In the Year 1810 being the Account delivered last year, and now corrected..sse0e=| 685 | 84,891 
In the Year 1811 SSS SS SS SSS SSH FSSC EHS SSS FSG esses tease eeaseseeseseteeeaeenee 772 104,100 











- 


Number of Vessexs, with the Amount of ther TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and 


Boys usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of the 
Britisu Empire, on the 30th September, in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811. 


In 1809, In 1810. In 1811. 
SHIPS. } ‘TONS. MEN. SHIPS. TONS. MEN. SHIPS. ] TONS. MEN. 











England ...+«.| 15,637/1,875,224]. 122,815|| 16,048|1,918,089| 126,008|| 16,164|1,942,406| 193,757 
Scotland 2,534} 206,075] 14,720]! 2,552} 209,736] 15,064|| 2,630] 220,688} 15,490 
Ireland....-...| 1,119} 60,979] 5,560]] 1,126] 58,650!  5,416]| 1,193] 59,155} 5,484 
Plantations ....) 3,188} 201,247| 13,857|| 3,450] 215,383] 14,157|| 3,628] 297,452] 14,085 
Guernsey ....] 112} 10,503 912} 104) 9,947 883 941 9,485 855 
Jersey ....000-] 58] 5,451 576 51, 5,454 550 59} 6,003 547 
Isle of Man....| 372 8989] 2,158|| 366] 8,785} 2,117|} 998} 9,585). 2,329 






































Totals .... 2. | 23,070/2,368,468] 160,598]! 23,703 2,426,044) 164,195]| 24,106)/2,474,774, 162,547 


[ 











Number of Vessexs, which entered INwARDS and cleared Outwarps, at the several 
Ports of Great Briraty, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between 5th January 
1809, und 5th January 1812. 


INWARDS. OUTWARDs, 
wale 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. “ie BRITISH. FOREIGN. ° 


SHIPS, TONS, MEN. |SHIPS. TONS. MEN. SHIPS. TONS. MEN. |SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 
10,173}1,327,723/80,938/4,692| 722,920|36,420!| 9,935] 1,318,508|87,153|4,379| 674,680|35,894 


10,467] 1,346,990|84,77616,199 1,070,080}54, 268}|10,159) 1,369,696] 89,435|6,210]1,073,535/57,187 
10,179}1,294,651]77,354'2,921 637,416}3 1 ,417)}10,111/1,264,509|79,732/3,048] 64'7,159/54,460 

















2,483} 211,850)14,858] 230] 36,367| 1,865|| 2,564) 212,644]15,370} 151| 25,070} 1,362 
3,090} 262,098|18,124 677] 106,163] 5,826|| 2,935| 254,578|18,289] 331] 64,992} 3,683 
2,729} 228,041}17,386] 295) 49,764] 2,743]| 2,663] 249,843]17,007} 302 49,073} 2,802- 
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V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 





& he 
I. For Interest, &c. on the Permanent é 
Debtof Great Britain, Unredeemed 34,832,054 18 4 


II. Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B) .. 1,556,735 0 3} 
I1I. Civil List, (C) .ecccccccees--*= 958,000 0 0 


Courts of Justice 18,306 15 4 

Other Charges Mi ts cs bite 10,837 13 a 

IV. 2 ooo iiisted 7 Allow.toR. Fam. 299,981 1 54 

rr a. ated ( sal. & Allowances 66,640 13 9 
nee 5 ** allah 58,637 8 





1,472,405 11 9 
V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D) - 109,693 6 1 


VI. Other Payments in Anticipation, (E) 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Corn, &C. wenn cccccces 395,975 2 4 
Pensions on the Hereditary Reve- 

nue Seeseceessese ee ePsaenesaes 27,700 0 0 
Militia and Deserters Warrants.e.. 172,874 2 6 





596,549 5 | 
VII. The Navy, (F.) Wages of Officers 
and Seamen .......2.- ‘weeeee | 2,721,000 

Half Pay to Sea Officers and Bounty 

to Chaplains seetsastveusvecse 291,000 

Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and 
Rope Yards cccccccecsccsese | 918,000 
General Services. — Building of 
Ships, Purchase of Stores of every 
description, Repairing of Ships, 
Purchase of. Ships taken from 

the Enemy, Head Money, &c... | 4,126,291 

Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Sala- 

ties, Pensions, 8&C. wecessseceee | 1,464,881 





The Victualling Department .... - ” 
Transport do. for Transports, Pri- 
soners of War, Sick & Wounded 
Seamen ..... cececcecceeccene | 3,538,225 
Miscellaneous Services 402,000 





3,940,295 3 6 





19,540,678 14 10 
VIII. Ordnance (G) eusesaseaeusaues - ict * has 4,557,509 8 6 


IX. Army, (H) weaeceuessce eB aserse * 13,753,163 0 0 
Extraordinary Services.asscscecess . 10,116,196 00 
23,869,559 0 0 





X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances 
to other Ceuntries, (I) viz. 
Ireland eeneaceaesaaan 4,432,292 15 3 
Sicily eenc esas seasewasaeFtacse 275,000 0 0 
Portugal Seeeceet onan ewaeeeae : 2,702,747 0 Q 


Spain Saseasuscaasceaaseaansees 


1,410,039 15. $ 





XI. Miscellaneous Services. (K) 
At Home eeateacesseeeoasesuase = ° 1,711, 309 17 11 
Abroad eevee sees ae gens eeesves ease a "051,326 10 33 








1,962,696 8 % 
eae 


Deduct Loan, &c. for Ireland - 2 4,432,292 15 3 


Deduct for Interest, &c. on Portuguese Lean 57,170 3 0 195,907,659 8 4 
4,489,462 18 9 











. nn. 
This includes the Sum of £.425,175 0 3 for leterest, &c. paid on Imperial Loans.aiss6 0 
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APPENDIX (A).—Monies paid in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1812, towards the Charges of 


the Pustic Dest of Great Britain, 


Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 





— 


INTEREST. 


Annuities for-Lives 
and for 
Terms of Years. 


Charges of Management. 





L. re 
18,533,428 15 
1,817,665 10 

191,028 7 
24,469 11 


d. 
8 
Q 
9 
9 


Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain. 
Leans raised for the Service of Ireland... 
Imperial Loans. .eeceneeees seer cenecne= 
Portuguese Loans .sscensscenecees snes 


é. & & 
1,150,169 8 113 
104,083 6 8 
230,000 0 0 


&. & & 
207,030 16 5 
16,875 4 10 
4,146 12 6 
297 2 3 





20,616,592 5 43 
— 
Towards the Redemption of the Public Debt ; 

Annual Issue, per Act 26 Geo. II]. .enccccevenscecssccscens 

Ditto eeetenace wee 42 0. wae” eee syed ewan eeet eevee eens 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired prior to 5th July 1802, 
Ditto,... on Lives, on which the Nominees died prior to 5th 

July 1802, or that have been unclaimed for 3 Years......+. 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain redeemed .aeececcceenceee 
Ditto on part Of DittO.scesssecsccccncccnvcenssaserneccens 
Ditto eeeteseteeseeues Ireland 
Ditto eeeseraseecnaes ease Imperial eeaeeeastesee teas Se eeeaas 
Ditto .cescsccscesense Portuguese 
£. 1 per cent. on part of Capitals created since 5th Jan. 1793. 
Part of the Annual Appropriation ,...cesesenecvcerenscecs 
£. 1 per cent. on Capitals created by Loans for Ireland .... 
Ditto Imperial Loans SeOeP Sees eeu FSsOeesFeease eee eset vane 
Ditto Portuguese do. eveeneaset ee Pease eset snaeeeraseeseauae 





1,484,252 15 "73 
(Same eel 





Interest on Stock transferred for Life Annuities ..20.0ceees 





o 
4 


1,000,000 
200,000 
719,880 


0 
0 
14 


50,952 
5,284,928 
122,413 
241,867 
34,050 
2,396 
4,130,339 
626,255 
621,571 
36,693 
30,000 
41,348 


15 
11 
16 
8 
12 
1 
15 
10 
13 
0 
0 
13 


i OO Om oT ao 





ooo ot 


X 


20,616,592 
22,329,194 


16 
15 
5 


228,349 
1,484,252 


03 
it 
44 


0g 





17 


12,502,698 12 113 





34,831,893 10 Of 
era re 





APPENDIX (A. 2).—-Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the CoMMISSIONERS 
for the Reduction of the Nationat Dest, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1812. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Annual Issue 
Ditto additional Issue .cccvecccceccens can: ceaccnnecacccace 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 years expired anno 1792 . 
Short Annuities 1177 expired 1787... se ccereneet@essuesesas 
Annuities on Lives expired prior to 5th July 1802.2... cesses: 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for 3 years before 5th Jan. 1811 
£.1 per ct. on part of Capitals created by Loans from 1793 to 1811 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Comms. at £.3 per cent. 
erasseee DittO senccnmnemnctencccncccncennsLs & per cent. 
. Ditto wewecresceseseusceseenae sneade D per cent. 
Ditto on Capital transferred for Life Annuities, at £. 3 percent. 
Retumed from Account of Life Annuities 


Sees tn eases se See Seuss seusenas cease seeerzene 


- 
1,000,000 
200,000 
54,880 
25,000 
29,802 
21,150 
4,130,339 
4,965,952 
311,856 
7,100 
41,348 
161 


— mt — “ 
eS2ewoocdrUnwoorcso’ 


—_ 





Annual Appropriation towards Redemp. of part of Loan 1807 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per cent. ceecconceees 


Deduct, set apart from Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anas. 
IRELAND. 

£. 1 percent. on Capitals created by Loans from 1797 to 1810 

Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 PCT CEDt. cencccnseces 


IMPERIAL. 
£.1 percent. per ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797 .e0. 
Interest on Capital purchased at o£. 3 per cent. ezaccanaenne 


PORTUGAL . 
Towards the Redemption of Capital created by Loan 1809.... 
Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per cent. 


Applied to the purchase of Stock SPSePgeenertese erases enenae 
Ditto to the payment of Life Annuitiesssccenasccneccacenne 


626,255 
122,413 


© & cooorge-acacco® 


oo 
ao 





621,571 
241,867 





36,693 
34,050 


— hae 


10,787,611 


748,669 





11,536,281 
95,539 





11,440,741 
863,439 


10,743 





30,000 
2,396 


1 








Gross Amount 


32,396 





12,407,320 
»539 


6 
14 








12,502,860 0 11g 
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APPENDIX (B.)—Interest paid on Excnrquer Butts, from the 5th Jan. 1811 ti, 
5th Jan. 1812. 





' Under what Acts issued, 


48 Geo. III. cap. 53. 
49 Ditto cap. 114. 
50 Geo. III. cap. 1. 
Ditto cap. 2. 
Ditto cap. 3. 
Ditto cap. 69. 
Ditto cap. 70. 
Ditto cap. 113. 
Ditto cap. 114, 
31 Geo. III. cap. 2. 





On what Funds charged. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


To be paid off 6 months after Peace 
Supplies 1810 - - - 
Malt aad Personal 
Supplies, 181i - - 


Malt and 


Estates, 1810 


ve 
.- 
- 
- - 


Personal Estates, 181 


1 


ee 
a 


+ o£. 1,556,739 0 ¥ 








APPENDIX (C.)—Charge upon the ConsotiwwaTeD Funp, in the Year ended th 54 
Jan. 1812; exclusive of the Interest of the Pustic Dest, and of the Paymenis wo 


ExcHEQuer BILLs. 





CIVIL LIST. 
For his Majesty’s Household... 


COURTS or JUSTICE, (See 
Page ill.) .ceccccvcccccense 


MINT, (See page iii.) secs 


n of Ss 
953,000 0 


78,306 15 
10,837 13 


SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. 


Rt. hon. Cha. Abbot, Speaker, 
to complete £.6000 perann. 
Marquis of Bute, late one of 
the Auditors of Imprest -... 
P. Deare, esq. late Deputy ditto 
E. Roberts, esq. on yearly sum 
of £. 650 formerly paid to the 
Auditor of the Exchequer 
Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts .ccssecess 
Salaries and Contingencies in 
the Office of Ditto ....ceee 


Chief Cashier of the Bank for’ 


FEES wa nccvcccnccscagaceses 
Ditto $. S. Company for Ditto 
Inspector of Tontine Certifi- 

Cat€S secccccccccccccscces 
Commissioners for Auditing 

Public Accounts in the West 

Indies gens cencvoce scacccee 
Salaries and Contingencies in 

the Office of Ditto seacsess 


PENSIONS. 


Arthur Onslow, €sq. .aseovee 
Earl of Chatham cocccccecoce 
Lord Heathfield ..c.ccccecce 
Lord Rodney .2...ccsceas one 
sas DO Avccgenwoues nave 
Lady Dorchester .-..cancenee 
JOH PENN cccscceccassccce 
MERA PAN psu sees sexes 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales 
Ditto ...-. Duke of York 
Ditto ...s- Ditto .... Clarence 
DiS cans: MAO) <500 Kent 
Ditto .... Deito Cumberland 
Ditto .... Ditto .... Sussex 
Ditto .... Ditto Cambridge 
Princess Charlotte of Wales . 


1,471 14 
7,000 0 
300 0 
650 0 
9,900 0 
"$5,929 14 


970 
281 


17 


550 


3,500 
6,286 


3,000 
4,000 
1,500 
2,000 
923 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 
65,000 
14,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
13,000 
18,000 
7,000 


cococosoocoseooceso 


d, 
0 


ecownoocooscocoocoaocsos 


Dachets of York i.caccoececs 
Ditto .... Brunswick ween. 
Duke of Brunswick .wecccuse 
Duke of Gloucester .....ese 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester 
Earl St. Vincent woasseoceecs 
Viscount Duncan ....eccacene 
Duke of Richmond  aassense 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, knt..... 
Lord Erskin€..a.causeenscene 
Sir Sydney Smith eeseurescuune 
Baroness Abercrombie.....++« 
Lord Hutchinson ....cesscens 
Sir James Saumarez en eevece 
For the Prince of Orange wee 
Lord Amherst = eeeseenceeee 
Duke of Athol .-e-secseees 
Earl Nelson ..c.sanccnsecnse 
Lady Nelson ..2..sccccenceses 
Sir Richard Strachan ceeccces 
Lady Collingwood = .cacvene 
Hon. Sarah Collingwood ..«. 
Hon. Mary Patience Colling- 

wood eeeeeceae ee eeanat evae 
Sir J. T. Duckworth ...ccues 
The Duke of Grafton .ccsseece 
Sir John Stuart wccscecsceas 
Lord Lake ccenconcccceunas 
Lord Wellington ..c.ccesvees 


BOUNTIES, &c. 


For the Growth of Hemp and 
Flax in Scotland. ces auceeese 
Commissioners to pay Compen- 
sations to Persons suffering 
under the Dock ACteeasence 
Salaries, &c. in Office of ditto 
Bounties on Seizure and Con- 
demnation of Slaves... snes 
Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster ; one Year’s Rent of Pre- 
mises demised to the Com- 
missioners of Woods, for the 
Improvements in Westmin- 
ster, per Act 50 Geo, III. 
Cap. 119. Te rere eteie 


é. 





il 


4,000 
10,000 
7,000 
14,000 
7,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,333 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
16,000 
3,000 
3,444 1 
5,000 ¢ 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 


oooocoofoococoococoeooemoo oOo Oo Coo 


500 
1,000 
4,580 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 


a — 


2,956 15 

51,790 10 

3,000 0 
156 0! 


734 5 Of 


—_ 


My 
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APPENDIX .(D).—A. List of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and. 
become due upon His Majesty’s Establishment for Civit AFFairs within ScoTLanD, bear- 
ing Date the 19¢h Day of June 1761; for one Year, from 5th Jan. 1811 inclusive, to 
5th Jan. 1812 Cxclusives..orercesssrseccersessssecsdecrssesonsssssedicisee L- 109,693 6 IF 








roreowwo oe oo = 


APPENDIX (E. 1.)—Amount of Bounties paid in England and Scotland ont of the 
Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1811, and the 5th Jan. 1812; 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 





ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
CUSTOMS. 


Bounties on Cotton and Linen er &. s: a. &. ’ Z. arr 
tures, &Coccsccussevecvceus ‘ 
vase British & Southern Whale Fishery ...«. § 285,137 19 134} 79,672 1 114%) 364,810 £ 10% 
....Newfoundland & White Herring do 
EXCISE. 
Bounties on British Spirits .exsesseecns 
sececces ON FiSh scccccavccsccscccveed 
Buss & Barrel Bounties, certified on the Ex- 9,270 8 53] 21,894 12 2%; 31,165 0 S& 
cise for Deficiency of Money in the 
hands of Receiver General of Customs 





= ll sl 


3 





294,408 8 5 | 101,566 14 2| 395,975 2 7 

















APPENDIX (E. 2.)—Post Orrict.—Pensions paid by Parliamentary Grants, tn. the 
Year ended the 5th of Jan. 1812. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ees -eenenaceece £5,000 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton wecccencccncceassece 4,700 
The Heirs of thelate Duke of Schomberg..saseaseceee 4,000 


£.13,700 








APPENDIX. (E. 3.)—Excisr.—An Account shewing how the Pustic Monies remaining 
in the Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th Jan. 1811, together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ended 5th Jan. 1812, and the Monies puid out of the Net Pro- 
duce of the Revenues of the said Year, in Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, have been 
actually applied ; so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in England, and can be as- 
certained at the Excise Office. 

PENSIONS, viz. é. 

Duke of Grafton..cccescccccecccccncecessoee 9,000 
RAGE COWNEE won cacksaucunwededamneenansuue SUNG 


Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s 1,500 
Lord Melbourne’s sees DittO .seccccccecsesee 1,500 


oooocoofcoocooocooe oom OOO CO CO OS 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
j 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
y 
y 
) 
j 
0 
J 
0 
0 
0 


BOUNTIES, 


coe lee 
a — 


On Salted Provisions exported, White Herrings 
caught, and Tonnage in the White Herring 
Fishery Se ee On eeeee2eastsese Fee eeeaetanee 9,270 1 53 


= 


included in 
App. E. 1. 


£,23,970 8 52 








APPENDIX (E. 4.) —Sums advanced by the Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, 
on Account of MitiviA and Dxeserters Warrants, and other Disbursements under 
various Acts of Parliament ; between the 5th Jan. 1811 and 5th Jan. 1812. 





ENGLAND & WALES. SCOTLAND. TOTAL, 


Ane : SL. a 
Militia and Deserters Warrants Seve ees eeeuus ous 107 852 16 
Volunteers ‘ 


Defence Acts 





d &. s. dad} &. & ds 

71 17,111 10 54/124,964 7 OF 

ene canecwcseravesssescscncceses | 19,214 18 8 9,645 2 8} 21,860 1 4 
MY Of Races eee teeieetsaeeensseneseene | 9,768 18 7} 1,462 7 104] 5,251 6 5 
Po Ae eserve Sees sess eeMeones sReeeaastenae 15,119 17 8 4,282 1} 4 19,402 9 0 
pulation Act - | 1,415 18 8] 1,415 18 8 














145,956 11 6 | 26,917 11 0 |172,874 2 6 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Navy.—Monies received from His Majesty’s Exchequer, for Nayy, 
Services, between the 5th Jan. 1811 and the 5th Jan. 1812. 





HEADS OF SERVICE. SUM. 





NAVY. 

Wacrs. é. 
Wages of Officers and Seamen eee ees eese veeeesesveudeses 2,721 ,000 
Halt Pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains ceccccce 291,000 
Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards ....vecseues 918,000 
GENERAL SERVICES, ViZ. 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, Pensions, Marines, &c. | 1,464,881 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, 
repairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. paid in Bills at ninety days date ....ee= | 4,126,291 
: 9,521,173 10 3 

VICTUALLING. 

Provisions and all Sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
at ninety days date .o.ccusccccnccescecccccscccccccssces | 4,442,731 
Bills of Exchange and Imprests .....scescecesccecceeccece | 1,363,000 
Genewl Services, viz. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies Seeee ee Stee eteenercaeeseecsewaeseaeaseeee 234,000 
Widows Pensions scovses@ut tuscan ese eee eae 884 CaeesEse 39,548 


TRANSPORTS. 

Freight of Transports; maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of sick and wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 
ninety days date Ses SS cess sees seneseseseessessGevaaseteae 3,538,925 

Bill of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money.. 402,000 








6,079,280 1 | 





3,940,295 3 6 


ae 


» 119,540,675 14 10 











APPENDIX (G.)—Monies paid by the Office of Orpnance tn the Year 1811, for Service 
at Home and Abroad respectively. 
For Services at Home ...cecccnaccessceee 4,125,932 15 pe £.4.557,509 8 6 


For Services Abroad ..eceeeccvscercseces 431,576 12 8 


APPENDIX (H.)—Monies paid by the Right Hon. the Paymaster General of His Majesty’ 
Forces, from 25th Dec. 1810 to 24th Dec. 1811. 


PAY and Allowances of the Forces, Captains Allowances, Off- Ze. 
reckonings, Recruiting Bills drawn by and Remittances to Deputy 
Paymasters Abroad, and Militia and Veteran Clothing .....2. 8,563,557 

Volunteers SSeeeeee eres Has Sees esas SEr sseteesetaseeuseerrr sr anes 218,964. 

Exchequer Fees SOSHSERSSE SHS SESE SHSS SOS ESS SESE SEBS tEsseBaeree 116,003 

Pay of Offices PTEeTEL TIT ETE TTI eee eee ee 147,648 

Commissary in Chief SOS SSS STS SESE SSSOKS SH HFSS eeaseseneeeteae 1,658,260 

Storekeeper General .ccccccccvccccesccce tenccceccrenccescccscs 49,400 

MIGSIOONG 6 so cina\onianenidnsaeniweenerasiaglacameseeeibraorecscusss. | , Semmeee 

Staff and Garrisons SCR SE SOSH SEBS SEES HASSesseusaseedseseers sade 232,836 

Half Pay ewer eases eese ee ase ees egeaeeeeteneseesetesevesetaeeesaee 172,725 

Compassionate List eeeecere sess eeeeeseuse ee ese eeaateueceuue obese eege 15,039 

Widows Pensions “BBP Seer se se eCeSFesaat sess SeeBeeatesestseuseeee 42,500 

Chelsea Hospital SCUSSS SS SE SSS OC SSH SESE OES FE SSESOC SEF eeaseeaeeeee 403,'744 

Local Militia SP SB etree SPSS ee Ge sees SSeS eSeseseeesesauesceetenus eevee 696,100 

Allowance to Chaplains SSCS eeee eee esse FSS eesteeseseuesteunatene 13,000 

Medicines and Hospital Contingencies ..accecececsececeecsceeees 60,000 

Recruiting, é&c. SeSeeeeee FOSSSCoseaseteeFeeoeeteuseeeseeecseevauseeee 161,740 

Pay of Supernumerary Officers coaceses soos cccccnccccecsesseucs 31,390 

Bat, Baggage, é&c. SUSE COS Sa se Censors eBES TESS seasenneseesennee 41,041 

Contingencies Ones evres eS ex asOaes sees FeSGFeaseseseecuastsaeseuges 131,907 

Extraordinaries, including Advances to Spain, &c. 2,702,747 0 0 12,818,943 

Sicilian Subsidy Cease eeetcaneseesezeteaseeases 275,000 0 0 275,000 








: 
= 


i) eoeococoecoeccoocoo°o°eococ co 


Miscellaneous Payments ..sccccscesscccscese *2,977,747 0 O 24,040 
* Deduct the Amount of the Sums, these same being included under 26,847,106 0 0 
the Head of Loans, Remittances and Advances, &c. in Ap- 
pendix (1) SSeS CFF ee sO eeae SSF eesessesh ease saaseeesecence 2,971,747 0 0 


: £.23,869,359 0 0 


— 


i] oocooooococosccoooecooscoso 


— 
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APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of Loans, Remittances and ADVANCES, to other Coun- 
tries, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 1812. 





There was remitted out of Supplies 1810 and 1811, to that é. s d. é. 
part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, 
Out of Loans 1810 and 1811 eweceeeeennssesscons 4,328,042 15 3 


t f Lotteries 1810 ere eeneseeeence eaenesanesene 104,250 0 0 
on 4,432,292 15 $ 





There was also issued out of Supplies 1810 and 1811, 
To complete £. 400,000 Sicilian Subsidy, 1810 -... 15,000 
In part of é. 400,000 saseceue Do. wane 1811 onee 200,000 





275,000 0 6 
In part of £. 2,000,000 granted for Portuguese Troops 
in 18 lle wccucccvcccsas cans senesssseusssesseres 1,832,168 4 10 
In part of £. 100,000 granted for Relief to the Inha- 
bitants of Portugal .ecccwescenccesccousesesnces 39,555 5 4 








1,871,723 10 2 
Estimated Value of Dollars advanced to the Spanish Government, by Mr. 

Wellesley coos cenecccrsncevncscccscosscnsccans secs svscussscnsesuus 157,582 0 0 
ence cence ROsens euasvegee Stores sent to Spain and Portugal... eee tsene 673,441 9 10 








7,410,039 15 3 








APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, shewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
Excuequgn on the 5th day of Jan. 1811, together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th day of Jan. 1812, have been actually applied ; so far as 
relates to MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES. 





SERVICES AT HOME. f° & 


& 


To the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the Augmentation of the Mainte- 

nance of the Poor Clergy TST sed cucd ademenes Coec enae sees ceaceese SOF %enne 100,000 0 
For defraying the Charges of the Royal Military College 1810, 11 ....see0+--. 58,500 0 
Ditto 20+ seeeeeesevee seee Of erecting Ditto at Sandhurst 1811 seteceeseseseees 29,0000 0 
DittO .2seeeeeseesceeecees Of the Royal Military Asylum 1810, 11 seeseseeseee 29,500 0 
DittO ..-sseeeeeneeees cece Of the Royal Naval Asylum 1811 .secseeeeeeecees — 47,383 7 
For Printing and Stationary for the two Houses of Parliament 1810 .....---s002 21,461 8 
For Reprinting Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons 1806,7,8 11,140 10 
For Printing and delivering Votes of the House of Commons, and for printing 

Bills, Reports, &C. 1810 scusscocccesccqesocsosecedeceestescncceccceseoss” “SEIT 4 
For the Deficiency for the Grant for Do. Anno 1810, 11.20 cece seceseeeseeeeees 104 6 
For Printing Votes of the House of Commons 1811.2... cece cece ence cdeccccccane 1,799 
For Salaries and Allowances of the Officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 

and Serjeant at Arms 1810, 11 .casseosscoccocscecscesscccccccccecscececces 1,880 
For Stationary for the two Houses of Parliament 1811 2. sseeesensseecceesceee 2,256 
For Printing for the Record Commissioners 1811 


o He wroooe 


Lidindiiniiiticeunwwwnn-- tee 


For Printing 1,250 Copies of the 40th, 41st, and 42nd Volumes of the Journals of 
the House of Peers 1811 : 


SSeS RTT SHEET ET STEHT SE SESH EEEHETSH SESE TSESTSSSS 4,163 


8 
0 
9 
8 
For defrayi ° 
- etraying Law Charges 1810, 11 cocccccs ceccccescvcs secccccsccccedsccees 95,000 0 
or defraying the Expense of the Public Office Bow street 1810, 1] wecoseceeeee 13,678 2 
0 

2 

2 

5 

5 


- 
Keon o°o Qro &o 


~ — maintaining, and employing Convicts at Home 1810, 11 seee--=+ 82,246 

Yor “ an the Charge of the Superintendance of Aliens 1810, 11 ..+.+e++-++- 7,841 

F € Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England, and for the Relief of the Poor 

i rench Clergy and Laity 1810, 11 Peet eceaest esses tees eeet ever esaeeeeasetesaeseese 12,762 

stew Poor of St. Martin’s in the Fields, et al. 1810, 11 — seceseesessereeeseee —:1,928 
€ relief of the Suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, Dutch, and 


— 
&o 


Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domin i i 

. go Sufferers, and American Loyalists 1810,11. 168,980 

} A defraying the Charge of the Works and Repairs of the rer Bridges in 

. . ihlants of Scotland 1810 
e Ex 


4g 


re salher TS ag yar Seer esse eea® cece tess en ae tT assess 10,000 0 0 
A pense of making an Inland Navigatien from the Eastern to the Western 

ea, 1810, 1 Ones ewes cces ewan cece cess sensen~- . 70,000 0 0 

own) ne 08 the Building of the New Mint 1809, 10, Il.eas eae vececuseccse - 29,656 12 12 

s completing the New Marshalsea Prison 1810 ...esececcesceesceuceees 4,500 0 0 

0 0 


or defraying the Expense of Works at the Old Marshalsea 181) eueeerscersy 4,300 
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To make Compensation to Mr. Samuel Davis, for Rent and Losses which he 
sustained in consequence of the possession of the Old Marshalsea Prison 
having been withheld from him 1811 PTEeITRE TIRE CPE eee) 

For the Purchase of Buildings, and for making Improvements in and near Palace 
Yard, Westminster 1810, 11 —seevucnccanccccscncccucecncccsusenssvavecens 

Towards rebuilding the Public Edifices destroyed by Fire at Trinidad 1810, 11.2.0. 

Towards improving and securing Holyhead Harbour 1810, 11 = ceacsenccsusonge 

To the Royal College of Surgeons, to enable them to complete the erection of a 
a Museum and Theatre, with an appropriate Front, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
1810. .c0 CCSHSee es re SEKTSSSTHF SESH es enseeusessesFas esses eHueenssesaeresaucss 

Towards the Support of the Veterinary College 1810 .csnscenscccesese-s* scene 

To the extra Contingencies in the Offices of the three Secretaries of State, 
1810,11 SVCSV COST SESH SS AR EMER ESSHR eT ee ETSY SSCS SeTSFensse sees eeasseesstsesassase 

For the extra Messengers of Ditto 1810 .esececcencscaccccccscevccnccwccecns 

To the East India Company, on account of the Loan of £.1,500,000 authorized 
by an Act 50 Geo. ~% cap. 114, 1810 Ceseeceueeesteeeeeoewesaae tees eagusvaena 

For defraying the extraordinary Expense of Prosecutions relating to Coin 1811 

For the Deficiency of the Grant for Ditto 1810,11 senesanccenccnercascscncrens 

For Fees on passing Public Accounts 1811 seccsccncnns sccccenecesccenssacesens 

To be paid to Sheriffs for Conviction of Felons and Over Payments 1811 .acseeee 

For the Deficiency of the Grant for Ditto 1810,11 ..cccececensccessensenaccces 

To the Board of Agricultute [811 caccenccccccenccccccce scvnteccccucsecns 

For defraying the Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer, for supply the 
Court and Offices with Stationery 1810,11 .ecccccccnnccccsccccccasccas cass 

wasp MUOsccrcsuesececcceswecsuss POIOML seine canstavecnessetesuaccase swan 

To the Repairs of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 1811  wraccccccccecucscenssecs 

To the Commissioners of Military Enquiry 1811  ..neseneceeccccccenscecscess 

To the Vaccine Establishment 1811 .ccccacccnucccns seccunssusnccccscenssens 

Towards completing the Repairs of the Crinan Canal 1811 1.1. eccececusecesnce 

For paying Bounties for taking and bringing Fish to the Cities of London and 
Westminster 1811 COOS KES KO eB EP SE BETO HS OEES PHBE EE SEES EB esas eee EHS eH eeee 

To pay off and discharge certain Annuities at the rate of £.5. per cent. per 
annum, granted per Acts 37th and 42d G0. 3 sencveccccaterersesesccesnee 

To the Lottery Commissioners for the Incidental Expenses, &c. in preparing and 
drawing the Lotteries 1810,11 ccencwccsccccccs cocatencconsconsccncccsscess 

To the Trustees of the British Museum 1811 ...ceunccscccuccvccccousseavenes 

For building Bridges over the Cree and Kenn 1811 coccce sence ccccccccccnecres 

For Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain 1811 .....e0e+ees 

For defraying the Expenses of the Two Houses of Parliament 1811 ..e..eeesees 

To the Chicf Clerk in the Office of the Auditor of the Exchequer, for his extra 
trouble in preparing the Exchequer Bills pursuant to Act 43 Geo. 3, 1810,11 

For the Incidental Expenses attending the Acts for the Redemption of the Land 
Tax 1810 SSR eC PSSA SHES CESS SHHSKS SHEET SESS EHST HT SEHEHG ease seeseaeateasse sense 

For the Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners for Reducing the National 
Debt 1810,i1 SPSS CCCP SESH SEES FTETS SSS SSSHeee tH Frases eset seeeeeaserene 

For the Expenses of the Office for issuing Commercial Exchequer Bills, per Act 
51 Geo. 3, cap. 15, 1811 TrreECIere TOTP Peer eee eee eter e eee) 

For the Expenses of the Office of Amcrican Commissioners 1811 socsccccseee--08 

To the Bank of England for Discount on prompt payments on Loan £. 12,000,000, 
$610. cat SPREE HO SM SS SHES CSS SS EKROHSHBeses tease taeseeees sense ssesesesesese ewece 

ewes Ditto ceeecceeeeee ON Loan of £.1,400,000 for the Service of Ireland 1810 

scene Ditto See eevasaune on Loan of i 4,981,300, 1811 ease ees eese tee eense suse 

eds Ditt cvetcncncees ON Lotteries 1810 .ceecquceesceccoqgevacestsededd=sitz 
sees DittO.-.e.sceeuee for receiving Loan £. 12,000,000, 1810 ...ccenccanseene 
eee- Ditto .....2-. 0002 L- 1,400,000 for the Service of Ireland 1810 ....cceseens 
peas Ditto eeusbousereee L. 4,981,300, 1811 Sess esas saassenesessvessi ease sess 
euene Ditto @Saceeeuteusea Lotteries 1810 eres ease ewes Sesteeseseueseresasasecese 
sees DittO.ceeceeeeess for Management of Life Annuities 1811 ...cecesovee 
For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services—Vide Services Abroad. 


To replace to His Majesty’s Civil List Revenues the Sums issued thereout, pursuant lo 
Address of the House of Commons ; viz. 


Edward Colman, Esq. late Serjeant at Arms attending the House of Commons, on 
his Pension of £.500 per annum, three quarters to 10th October 1810 .enseees 
John Caley, Esq. for Rewards to Pensions employed under the Commissioners of 
Public Records CURE PRES COC CO Ns ee EE TUES er eres ESET EA EEK SeeESsEaBeReREUHS 
Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, to make up his 
Allowance equal to £.2,000 for his Services during Session 1810 snee.- e+e 
John Clementscn, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, to 
make up his Allowance equal to £, 500 for his Attendance during Session 1810 


4,655 41 


23,389 11 19 
28,000 0 4 
10,000 9 


4,500 
1,000 


19,000 
7,000 


oo 
7 


500,000 
2,000 
2,017 1 
5,000 
8,000 
3,435 
4,800 


coocronoc]so 


2,115 1 
1,599 1 
3,000 

10,500 
3,000 
5,000 


coco + 8 


Oo 


1,000 0 0 


113,416 13 11 


8,000 0 0 
7,999 19 8 
6,207 0 0 
5,856 5 0 
2,476 811 


500 0 0 
1,581 17 3 
4,200 0 0 


3,500 0 0 
140 0 0 


11,418 10 0 

837 4 9 
67,964 0 9 
1,613 12 0 
9,600 0 0 
1,120 0 0 
3,985 0 9 
4,000 0 0 

369 9 6 


315. 0 0 
5,743 11 5 
702 18 4 


216 18 ¢. 





a a cee ee ae 


J 


oriw Cee Se eS 


xxix] 
George Whittam, Esq. for making an Index of the Votes in the House of Com- 
mons, in Session 1810 cone cone owaccsnscssessascoessasscuasusasemas=ses 
ohn Henry Ley, Esq. Second Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, for his 
Services during the Session 1810 comecnnsemescons cues tras veaescassecsesens 
Henry Gunnell, Esq. €t al. Compensation to sundry Officers of the House of 
Commons, for their Attendance on various Public Committees of that House .. 
Mr. Charles Manning, being the first Instalment due to him under a Contract for 
erecting a Monument to the Memory of Captain Hardinge, ercenacecuacsenacance 
Mr. John Bacon eencunne Do. scaccaece of Sir John Moore ees: secacesnsvaseuss 


‘To make good tc His Majesty’s Civil List Revenues, Monies issued thereout for Public 
Services 3 vit. 


To George Saunders, Esq to discharge, in part, the outstanding Demands of Arti- 
ficers, for Works done at Somerset-Place, under the Superintendence of James 
W att, Es « sane cease OBESE ee sesh esearastsenseane eune ree eee eSGereteeuaeceres 

To T. Seiten, Esq. Clerk of the Grocers Company, for publishing the average 
Price of Brown or Muscevado Sugar, for one year to 1st October 1810 .....000 

To Henry Dealtry, Esq. as a Remuneration for his Services as Clerk to the Com- 
missioners for ascertaining the Saleable Offices in the Courts of Law ewseeuss 

To Charles Groby and Francis William Barrow, for lighting the Lamps around the 
New Square in Palace Yard, Westminster, from 7th September 1807 to 2d June 
1810 seco reat et OS eva sete sessssetessesenerse snes eeseetearsauseeeaeaeae 

To William Chinnery, Esq. to make good the Deficiency of the Grant for the 
Year 1810, for defraying the Expense attending the confining, maintaining, and 
employing Convicts at Home Paha ee ee CORE OBER Seas FEET SESS SEMA TABS EBES CEES 

To Ditto to pay Bills drawn by T. Dumaresq and T. Le Briton, on account of 
certain Allowances granted them for their trouble, &c. in attending the Privy 
Council respecting the Island of Jersey ..accscccnncseccccccecnsecnscessesas 

To Ditto, to be paid over to Captain Aberdown and others, for their Expences in 
attending the Committee of the House of Commons on the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt See awe CORP SSS SSS SESE SHEET EHS SGHSSSeetenastenrasewseeeaeeeee eenae 

To Ditto to discharge Messrs. Blanchard and Ramsay’s Expences on the Holyhead 
Committee, in Session 18]0  ccaccvcccoccccns cece cacicone ” * ecsaccce -sse 

To John France, Esq. for his assistance in forming an Index to the Rolls of Par- 
liament PTET ETT ISI CCRC e TCT eTOCs rar 

To Edward Stracey, Esq. for his Services in attending as Counsel upon the Chair- 
man of the Cemmittees of the House of Peers during the Session 1810.2... sae» 

To Thomas Brodie, Esq. for Salaries and other incidental Expences in forming the 
Index to the Journals of the House of Peers for one Year, to 5th July 1810... 

To Ditto, for his trouble in forming an [ndex to the Journals of the House of Peers 
for one Year, to the 5th day of July 1810 --cncenccece wocccnccaascesccuce 

To James Read, Esq.to defray Expences of the Establishment of the Horse Patrole 
for the better Security of the Public Roads leading to the Metropolis, for three 
quarters of a Year, to Sth Jan. 1811] .ecesucrcewecccccccccees cane ccascacceuce 

To Dr. Thomas Brooke Clarke, for his trouble and attendance in receiving and 
arranging the Returns of the Privy Council of the Non-resident Clergy, for one 
Year and Half, to 5th Jan. 181 1 See ones sess STHR Hews SenSeVessesescasa sae 

To William Watson, Esq. Serjeant at Arms, for his Services during Session 1810.. 

To William Chinnery, Esq. to pay Mr. Gurney’s Expences on Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament in Session 1810  ..00 sane canccocs ces cocsccccccuccces 

To Lord Walsingham » for his Services as Chairman of the Committees of the 
House of Peers, during the Session 1819 —. ne venccennccns vecccncscccncese 

To John Clementson, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, 
for one Year’s Rent of a House, in lieu of Apartments he resigned at the House 
of Commons OPPS ICT ICT eCrTerrrrcrrrerrierTirrerit er rrrieiet ite 

To the Magistrates of the Thames Police, for further Expences incurred in carrying 
into effect a Plan for the better Security of the Shipping in the Port of London. 

To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, for 
defraying the BXPChces-6F the said Commission ..occececnanseneucseveaceose 


SERVICES ABROAD. 

Towards building a Lighthouse at Heligaland 1811 .copensscconned<cdeccece cone 
0 ta ie es from Sicily, for Allowances to Toulonese and Corsican Emi- 
s CP RR BOM ARREST EMER OM BBE SHFE RHEE HD Seve eEEsaresemapesasegae 

be pay Bills drawn on account of certain retired Dutch Officers isil ense vane we 
Fo, pay Bills drawn from Jersey, on account of French Emigrants ..0.e0s.-s<0 
me His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services, 1810, 11 sesessasenes sees 
o pay Bills drawn from New South Wales 1810, Muse AP ene ones ra seORHeonns pee 
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0 
8 


5,720 10 


4,000 0 
W471 7 
2,857 4 

132,839 10 
30,196 @ 0 
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For the Civil Establishment of Upper Canada 1811 ..uccsceccccccnccncscvcseses 


Nova Scotia 1810, 11.... *eeaeeeacescaeeeteateaeuseeeee 
Bahamas 1811 Seat esas eeSFeuesese Geese teceeeaveesed 
Bermudas 1810, ll Seaeeeserceuesess seas seaestscaen 
Dominica 1810, 11 Seas eves esse OSes Cuan ezsecounse 
Newfoundland 181 1,6 Pwescesseseas Seeevescsoge 
Sierra Leone 1810, 11 Seat eaee sees eeeseeeatesece 
St. John’s 1O14. Scnvicndice séusecswecewkn ceattawe 


New Brunswick 1811  ceecsncacncces 


Cape Breton 1811  .eucveccennccesccvcssvcccene 
New South Wales 1811 Set ecese Suh eves seuverse 








0 
6] 
0 
0 
21,995 11 
0 
0 
0 
0 


[rj 


7,000 9 4 
18,047 19 


1,238 1 
600 
3,600 

2, 


0 
1 
0 
i) 
6 
600 0 9 
4,600 0 9 
2,060 0 9 
5,000 0 9 


£. 1,962,636 § 3 y 
wan 5 





VL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 
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An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Pustic Dest of Ireum, 
Funded in Great Buitain, at Ist February 1812. 





= as . 
by the verage 
CAPITALS, Commissioners —” Price of 

zs Stocks. 


at the 
1st Feb. 1812. 


eee 


_ SUMS 
annually applicable to the Redemption 
of the DEBT. 








& «0464 &. ae s. d. 
Consolidated 5 
per ct. Annuit./30,799,125 0 0} 4,394,879 2,801 3928 11 3] 633 


Reduced do.,... {24,848,750 0 0] 4,691,079 | 2,969,361 15 3 


Consolidated 4 
per ct. Annuit.| 5,054,375 0 0 
Do.5percent.do.} 572,000 0 0 


61,274,250 0 0} 9,085,958 | 5,771,290 6 6 


Redeemedbythe|_ — 
Commissioners} 9,085,958 0 0 











Debt Unredeem-| —_—___-——— 
ed 1st Feb, 1812./52,188,292 0 0 








Progress made in the Redemption of the Imperiau Dest, 


Imperial 3 pet 


cent Annuities.| 7,502,633 6 8! 1,234,514; 750,137 19 7| 60% 


<a So 
Redeemed by the 
Commissioners.| 1,234,514 0 0 


Unredeemed - ist} ——-—_—_—_—- 
Feb. 1812 .....| 6,268,119 6 8 





Annuity of 1 
per ct. on Ca- 


Dividend on 

£.9,085,958 
3 per cent. 
Annuities .. 


BankLongAn- 
nuities which 
willexpire 5th 
July 1860 ... 





1 perct. on Ca- 
pital created 
by Loan 1797 

Dividend on 

£.1,234,514 

3 per cent. 

Annuities .. 


Imperial An- 
nuities which 
willexpire 1st 
May 1819... 


&. a 


pitals created |621,571 14 0} 





272,578 149 


894,150 8 9 
—e 


104,083 68 


at ist February 1812. 


36,693 00 


91,035 85 
—— 


73,798 85 
d 


230,000 00 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Debt of Portucat, at 1st February 1812, 


Reduced 5 per ct. 
Annuities .....| 895,522 79] 118,568 718,375 5 | 66 
— ——— 
Redeemed by the 
Commissioners.} 118,568 0 0 


Annual Ap- 
propriation . 


Dividend on 
&. 118,568 
3 per cent. 





Unredeemed 1st] ————-———-  : 
Feb. 1812...20-| 776,954 7 9 


—_— 











Anauities <i 


30,000 0 0 


3,557 09 








the Progress made in the Redempi 


0$ 
93,557 
—— 


of the Pustic FunpErp Dest of Great BRITAIN. 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain.—FPublic Debt, 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


[xxuj 





| oe 





———— 
a 


Pustic Funpep Dest or Great Baitatn, as the same stood on the 1st of February i319 





TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. 


At 3 per Cent. 
Bank of England, and Annuities 1726 ....sccesees 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 1751 w.cccess 
Consolidated Annuities .....accceccceusccccuens 
Reduced Annuities Seeae Petree et enue esaeeceeeease 

At 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities eveeceeaeeeueseaseeaaaesanase 

At 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities ..ssecccscossacscencenns 
Annvitiés, 1797 and 1802..00. caccevcceccscocccves 
Total CAPITALS seeevngesmasenaesensende 


Annual Interest Sess Cece voessteceteasecenesesseeeansuee 
Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years.....000s00s 
Charges of Management eusesaussucevedesaeerettenee 
Annuities fallen in, or dead; grants of Parliament, and 
Annuity of 1 per cent, on part of Capitals created 
since Jan. 1793 Sweceees case eneceneesaaseentauas 
Total Cuarce for Dest payable inGreat Britain. 





&. 


12,686,800 0 0 
16,507,684 13 11% 
341,489,516 11 94 
97,562,377 0 7 


e .@, 


66,115,296 2 2 


ua 


79,433,223 13 
1,723,287 3 





20,749,828 14 
1,540,257 19 
234,254 3 


13,084,274 3 11 








615,518,185 5 4 
1855 


35,608,615 1 § 
err ees: 








VIIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and Demanps Outstanpine on the 5th Day 


January 1812. 





ExcHEQUER BILLS: 


Under what Acts issued. On what Funds charged. 


48 Geo. III. cap. 3. 
Ditto cap. 53. 

50 Geo, III. cap. 69. 
Ditto cap. 113. 

51 Geo. III, cap. 2. 
Ditto cap. 3, 
Ditto cap. 4, ' 
Ditto cap. 53, 
Ditto eap. 85. 
Ditto cap. 112, 


-Supplies - - 
-Ditto - - - 

- Supplies 1811 - 

- Ditto - - - - 
- Malt and Personal Estates 1 
- Supplies 1812 - - 

- Ditto - - - - 
- Ditto - - - 

- Ditto - 18tt- 

- Ditto - 1812- 


i€4 € et 6 ¢ « 
mith s 8 4 


oss ¢ 8@ getters 8 


TREASURY: 
Miscellaneous Services 
Warrants for Army Services 


ARMY: 
Ordinary Services 


Barracks 
Ordnance 
Navy 


‘ 


11 


Treasury Bills accepted previous to and on. Sth Jan. 1 81 2, 
due subsequent to that day eens cnae cease eeescansenne Cua 


Extraordinary Services Oene sone ecweccucgrassunetess 


Civil List Advances Quse onus roasonsccnacenasesneenee | 


Amount Outstanding. 





Z. 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,775,600 
2,135,200 

584,000 
- [10,500,000 
- | 1,500,000 
- | 6,000,000 
- }11,235,000 
- |1,'762,000 


ecococecoo*” 


Ceoccoscoooosr 


go .k 8 


41,491,800 0 0 





550,307 14 
17,522 14 


1,143,138 14 





1,517,003 0 0 
Nil. 








1,710,969 2 


1,517,003 0 ° 
939,559 19 4 
1,078,476 5 4 
71,883,890 10 4 
66,360 17 9 


——— 
54,098,059 14_# 





_——————— 
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VIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 











—_—_—_—_ 


shewing how the Moniks, given for the Service of the Year 1811, have been 


Account 
. : disposed of ; so far as relates to Great Britain. 





SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 


ae 6ty 6G 





SERVICES. 
— & & -&@ . & 
Navy euncconscvscsusescadssuasgeaswowe 20,276,144 10 0 20,276,144 10 


4,089,750 449,478 10 4 


Ordnance sanceccvevguauvscsacconseser 4,539,228 10 4 0 
FOrceS cone secccnnccocsccee cose sececene|1 7,049,162 2 5 |17,848,162 2 
0 0 
0 0 


Vote of Credit Gad eocetensisandeaetenss 3,000,000 3,000,000 


To his Sicilian Majesty, for the Year 1811.) 400,000 239,400 


160,600 0 @ 
To continue to maintain a Body of Por- 
tuguese Troops, and to give further Aid 
and Assistance to the Government of 
Portugal Seceoe ee ecuesteaaee ener seaeeaue 2,000,000 2,000,000 


To make good the Sum issued by his Majes-} 
ty’s Orders, pursuant to Addresses of the}: 
House of Commons, and which has not . 
been made good by Parliament ..e...a. 11,632 3 11,632 4 

Civil Establishments ..saccescecsseesvens| 3,050,610 2 8 | 2,753,981 16 7} 296,628 6 04 


£.!51,125,777 9 8 150,219,070 13 33! 906,706 16 4% 

















Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Services 
of the Year SHURE CHSESHSSSCHFESCESTC KSSH ee He ETS SS SE SaHASEKE eens ensesenea wa'sele 154,252 6 10 





Ways and Means for answering the foregoing SERVICES. 
é. 


° 


Duties on Pensions, Offices, and Personal Estates, and on Pensions, &c. con- 
tinued CP CC Same FASE CUES OSSP eH ee Bese ee BB eese eA EBease+ss- SEMBseaesareneeae 3,000,000 
— Consolidated Fund, at 5th January and 5th April 1811, after satisfying 
- 4,400,000 granted for the Service of the Year 1810 ..ccsecccwesceeseree 1,353,715 
Estimated Surplus of Consolidated Fund to 5th April 1812 .....eceseeeceee 5,000,000 
War Taxes CPSC CRED ST SO SHOT SEES EUSE ETH ERAS PERS SEH E EE EH ESSA ee ee EEE BeBe 20,000,000 
Retenned PrGAite OF LQMerite: | wince coce codeccusontasecenucenececsesdenntenn 230,000 
Loan per Act 51 Geo. 5, cap. 26 cncc.cccscnccensccncceeccccsccesdacseqae 4,961,300 
Ditto per Act 51 Geo. 3, cap. 49, part of <£. 12,000,000, the remainder being 
for the Service of Ireland Pec enue ease sess cnet sess saseenesesesesstenns 7,500,000 
Monies arisen from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores . ....+.++een 420,364 
Surplus of Exchequer Bills granted per Acts 51 Geo. 3, cap. 3. 53. and 112, to 
pay off other Bills issued in 1810, but which were funded pursuant to Act 51 
Geo. 3, c 16 CP OC OREN ONES SESH OEE ER ES EEE OE EET EHS TESSOSTSCESH SEER HASe 4,214,000 
War Taxes, 1810, being the amount of Exchequer Bills charged on the Aids of 
that Year, subscribed to be funded pursuant to said ACt.essceseeeeseceseeas 2,804,700 


oo oooco °o 
oo ococr 





49,504,079 


Total Sum granted, as per preceding AcCOURt vessedaeccneccescccssenseens 31,125,777 
Paid for Services not voted 








CSSA eeas VeSeedesesuscuns PSUS eRes seas eeessaesease 154,252 





51,280,029 
Amount of Ways-and Means, as per Orso swe Sees eeae CeesGeeseeaasteneteeus 49,504,079 





Deficiency of Ways and Means PS SR OSHA SEER ER HE SSST FORE sess esas esses eens eun 1,775,950 


Note.—When the proportion of Ireland’s Contribution of 2-17ths to the 
General Expenditure of the United Kingdom, shal! be ascertained, it 
will be applied in Aid of this Deficiency. 


smi 














PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IrEvanvie=Public Income. 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF IRELAND, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 1812. 





I.—PUBLIC INCOM 





Ordinary Revenue. 


CushOtns ose ne os cue ted 
Excise 
Stamps SCeeevwveaceecaatauae 
POSt MCG cccccwce cues 
Poundage Fees 
Pells Fees 
Casualties 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 
Extraordinary Resources. 
Gain by Exchange on ac- 

count of Advances for 
Seamen’s Wages; for Half 
Pay to. reduced QOfficers, 
Officers Widows, &c. 
and From Great Britain, 
being § of Profit on Lot- 
teries 1810 eeesenanenae 
County Treasurers on ac- 
count of Fines levied’on 
Parishes for deficiencies 
In Militia .vcocccccoce 
From ditto on account ef 
Advances made by the 
Treasury for improving 
Post Roads ..0. cesses 
Treasurer of the County of 
Cavan, on account of ad- 
vances for anew Gaol . 
Great Britain in part of 
&. 4,500,000 British, for 
Ireland ....0«~< eeesense 
Other Monies paid to the 
Public eee eeuscenas 
Appropriated L uites for Local 
Objects. 
Linen Manufacture ...... 
Improvement of Dublin .. 
Repairs of the Royal Ex- 
change and Commercial 
Buildings .....sce.ee: 
Lagan Navigation .... sss. 
Inns of Court .scccecesens 
Lighthouses ...eseesce0e 
Totals independent of the 


OANS eases .esccunasane 


Loans paid into the Exche- 
quer, in the year ended 


Gross Receipt 
within the Year. 


Total Receipt to be 
Accounted for. 


Re-payments, 
Drawbacks, 
Discounts, &c. 


ate, 





£. 
2,420,425 
2,244,661 
143,619 
205,265 
25,370 
5,014 
2,926 


£. 
2,533,624 
3,004,984 
887,675 
238,830 
25,370 
5,074 
2,926 


115,836 4 9 
165,719 12 9 
12,437 5 11 
17,583 11 


b. & & 


sais ; 
323,481 17 1 
46,020 0 
one sgn 18 " 





5,647,343 


181,412 


14,913 


916 


2,780,353 
8,876 


88 18 
10,216 15 


1,843 17 
5.624 10 
1,391 0 
18,262 18 


6,698,597 


181,412 


14,913 
916 


2,780,353 
8,876 


189 
10,266 


2,236 
6,217 
1,391 

18,262 


$11,576 14 


1,801 12 8 








8,665,239 6 103 


9,711,568 


898,073 1. 


“191 910 





al 
313,378 6 10$|898,264 & 1 





the 5th of January 1812.| 3,197,246 6 63) 3,197,246 6 64 


11,792,485 13 4212,844,814 16 103|313,378 6 10% 
a > 














Grand Total..ccene- 





ae 








xli] 


CLASS 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IreLanp.—Public Income. 


CLASS 
V. Pusric Expenpiture...xlvii—liy 


I Pustic INcCOME.....p. xxxix—alii 
IL ConsoLtpATED FunD......xliii, xliv 
III. ARREARS AND BALANCES..++00040XIV 
1V. TraDE AND NAVIGATION .......XIVi 


[xii 


VI. Pusuic Funpep Desr...... lv, lvi 
VII. Unrunpep DEBT........0.c0008 lvii 
VIII. Diseosition oF Grants lviii—lxiv 





— 


OF IRELA 


ND. 





—_—— 


Total Payments 
out of the 
Gross Revenue. 


Net Produce, applicable 
to National Objects 
and to Payments into 
the Exchequer. 


Payments on Ac- 
count of Mili ia, 
Deserters, Strag- 
gling Seamen, 
Army of Reserve, 
and Fortification 
Compensation. 


Bounties for 
promoting the 
Fisheries, Linen 
Manufacture, &c. 


Total Payments 
out of the 
Net Produce, 


Payments into the 
Exchequer. 





£ €&. 
594.311 10 O4 
489,201 9 104 
58,457 6 04 
127,679 9 7E 


L. 
1,999,313 
2,515,783 

829,218 

111,201 

25,370 
5,074 
2,929 


d. 
8 


3 
5 
1 
24 
14) 
4 
19 34 


Ss. 

6 

1 

2 

ve 
14 

2 


£. 
oy 
92,000 


s. 
11 
18 


5 ie. 
Vee 
47 


££. 2. 2 
20,241 67 
129,974 13 03 


&. 
1,790,177 
1,599,137 

664.554 
84,000 
25,370 

5,074 
2,926 


er 
0 6% 
6 10 
5 2 
0 0 
14 2 
2 if 
19 3k 


s. 





1,209,649 


5,483,887 13 11} 


181,412 


2,872 


14,913 
916 


2,180,353 
8,876 


189 
10,266 


2,236 
4,224 
1,391 
18,262 


92,005 


150,215 


3] 4,171,240 


181,412 


2,872 


13,944 


780,353 
8,876 


189 
10,130 


1,830 
2,900 
1,391 
16,352 


8 15 





8,505,995 


3,127,246 


92,005 9 53 


58,210 10 2 


150,215 19 72 


7,182,615 


3, 127,246 











11,633,172 





1,211,642 11 0 
nd 


92,005 9 58 





58,210 10 2 





150,215 19 73 


10,309,862 
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xiv] PARL. ACCOUNTS,.—Inecana.—Arrears and Balances.x—Trade, §c. [xlvi 


IIL—ARREARS AND BALANCES, 














Seales & 
. s. 
f Jan. 1812, from deceased and dismissed Collectors of Customs 51,884 8 
aera oa seen tantientocseceess scenseeseamesiaves Semen tenner * 
Ditto een veanccee DittO cone cnccenneceeecee sane enesHearth-money Collectors 64,271 11 











IV. TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 





Value of Imports and Exports, for three Years. 





OFFICIAL VALUE of 





OFFICIAL VALUE OF 
IMPORTS. ‘irish Produce and Foreign and Colonial * 
Manufactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported. 


& a: d Li & dd. £. x. & 
Year ended 5th January 1810 .seseoes-. | 7,471,417 5 1 | 5,408,910 19 92] 930,993 5 4 
cccsesctcansacnseqace BOLE coccenteue POG ete a OF 5,471,012 15 ot 627,472 16 10 
sicedwiscesieccereqces’ EOED sencencage 0 epeaeseerne 104 5,833,996 9 74 256,415 4 24 


Note—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 
the 5th Jan. 1812, computed at the Average Prices current, amounted te £.11,567,219 15 10 














— 





Number of VessEts, with the Amount of their TonnaceE, that were built and registered in 
the several Ports of IntLanv, for three Years. ‘ 





VESSELS. | TONS. 





Year ending Sth Januaty 1810 .ccq na Seccancacoyessdececanduces $1 1,643 
1,331 
1,655 


Sesectaseeeeseraseaseeeee 1811 seers eeuese Seaete esse eeeteweeeseaeenne 21 





Ceeceesetaseeestoew enae 1812 Ouseewruse tase te Ff ewaneset ee aaeere 41 





= 





Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnace and Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of IrzLanp, 
on the 30th September 1811. 





VESSELS, TONNAGE. | MEN. 








1,133 59,154 | 5,484 








Number of Vesseus, with the Amount of their Tonnace, that entered warps and cleared 
Outwarps in the several Ports of IrELanp. from or to all Parts of the World, in the 
three Years ending 5th of January 1812. 





INWARDS. 





in 
IRISH. BRITISH. HT FOREIGN. ' 
TONS. | MEN, j[ SHIPS.| ‘TONS. MEN. | SHIPs. TONS. | MEN. 








Years ending 5th January, oe 
Steesenssene 1810 eearanaetane 103,698 7,217 5,975 535,299 30,648 343 56,946 3,525 
SSisétcccucs TOPE eiwstenweeas 130,99 1}8,983/17,514|673,540)38,536]| 660 {119,1S8}6,643 
Peli tesa wis ~ WIE. ou nia eaeibbeies 133,748|9, 125]17,404|686,255139,504 644 |129,99416,673 











Years ending 5th January, eclete 


tecveccccene 1810 w.recencuene 7|109,144 se 5,877 conope 333 | 56,267/3,225 





tonecenasace.. BIT cesascaccecs 125,38918,650]16,93 11627,012]35,595|} 639 1117,414/6,312 
teeveneevece 1812 wesesenccens 129,031|8,651||6,865'642,767|36,0511| 621 |120,588)/6,265 




















— 











xlvii) 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IreEtanp.— Public Expenditure, 


V. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


[xlviij 





I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 
Ireland, including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years; also £.1 
per Cent. for the Reduction of the 
Capital created by Loans since 1797, 
(A. 1 & 2.) eeaneeceaeee pe sceee eee 

For Charge of Management thereon.... 

There was also applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt 


Pe 


4,391,264 10 0 


67,635 





Whereof was applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt 


4,458,899 
1,430,800 





Total on account of Interest. ....eescens 
Ditto, for Charge of Management 
Ditto, on account of the Reduction of the 

National Debt 


3,028,098 
20,687 


1,430,800 





II. Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.) .... 
III. Issues for the separate service of 

WVOINGAG.) cow suns scnscdnqensa 
IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 

Local Purposes (D.) soeesceeceuee 
PENSIONS «2200 co ee conc ence cece cone 
Other Permanenf Charges (E.) 


SILER, Sabscces cece) ceseserenen 
Vv. 


141,615 
87,842 
219,078 





VI. Payments in Anticipation of Exche- 
quer Receipt: (F. 1 &, 2.) viz. 
Bounties from Customs....sececeee wee 

Bounties from Excise .... 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants, &C..00. 


20,236 
37,975 
92,005 





VII. Ordnance (G) os. en nencncceee 
VIII. Army, (H.) Ordinary Service ; 
Viz. 

Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 
COME UC. cccsccusecucecse cans 
Commissariat Establishment 
DATACKS ..cccenececsesssceccescs 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garri- 
sons 

Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 
tired Officers ematenescanecuue 
Officers Widows ....-ccesceesess 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 
Public Officers, their Deputies, 
Clerks, and Contingent Expences 
Superannuated Officers 


2,052,625 
297,405 
442,885 


85,885 
28,647 

5,431 
16,544 


17,327 
3,830 


ry 


cee 
ores OPA CG Hew 


Oe! 
Pho pie Fed 


to 
bin 


— @o 
peeioraim 


— 
on 
E imnetbed 





Extraordinary Service ..sccsacesss 


2,940,583 
216,662 


o> 


wt OD 
oe 





IX. Miscellaneous Services, (I.) ese» 
Lastly, Vote of Credit, (K.).. 0000s: 





20,687 9 113 


448,535 


150,215 
512,579 


9,157,245 8 4 
728,440 14 83 
172,568 3 2 








Totaleses- 





4,479,587 8 3k 
18,451 5 0 


1,664,725 1 113 
28,976 13 1 


5,169,585 9 Sf 
OD 


11,360,625 18 14 
——— 
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xlix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Inetanp.—Public Expenditure. [l 


A, 1.)—Montgs paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
” 1812, towards defraying the Charge of the Pustic Funpep Desr of Ireanp. 





Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &c. 


Charge of 
Management. 





&. s.-- a &£. s. @ 
Interest, &c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland wssseue| 4,391,264 10 0 20,687 9 114 
20,687 9 114 — 











4,411,951 19 114 
Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt ... ease 67,635 8 4 





4,479,587 8 SE 

















(A. 9.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the NationaL Dest, én the Year ending 5th Jan. 1812. 





In Great Britain. In Ireland. 


| 





&. ; £. i 
Annual Issue ... cencccuscssseccccncccesscunesusatenecsns = = 67,635 8 
Expired AnnuiticS  --- + seeeccescecncnnssedecees - - 52,042 13 
Appropriation of 1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797} 673,369 6 203,962 2 





673.369. 6 323,640 4 
Interest on Debt of Ircland redecmed .eseeewcesnacssseeee|- 262,023 1 ‘171,768 6 





935,392 -'7 495,408 11 








1,430,800 18 74 











(B.)—Interest on Excuequer Bits, with the Payments made in the Year from the 5th 
Jan. 1811 to the 5th Jan. 1812. 





&  & 
There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on 5th January 1811.... 17 10 

Change for Interest 2t.5 per Contoecy cos ccncvnds cons cocnccutence cove cess 
On £.114,062 10s. Od. from 25th Sept. 1810 to 25th Sept. 1811 ....sseeeeeee 5,103 2 
On £.216,000 from 25th March 1811 to 25th Sept. 1811 .seessececcscecescees 5,400 0 
On £.293,750 from 25th March 1811 to 25 Sept. 1811 cece scesennscessencseces 7,343 15 





18,464 7 12 
Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1812  seeesacseceevecscecscess 13 211 





Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January 1812 18,451 °5 0 











(C).—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th of January 1812, for the separate Service of 
IRELAND. 





&. & 
OR At ein Tillie <0 cnnaniadinisbnidanedianinieecinndimeitin 42 12 
PE RU - ss scenevvnrene siehsamaessass anemones” Se ae 
Repayment of Money levied by order of the British Court of Exchequer ..-- 472 10 
n account of Balance due by Ireland, on joint Expenditure of the United King- 
Wh Chthe Sth January. 1GI1- - craceeveveneuciesuncodcsuncidee sbieiediteceeet NUMNS 


Ottery Prizes 2.2, © ce cl ewes cece ene concen we secccese cece sows sasesees 


6 
ers 0 
Tincipal of Exchequer Bill, payable 25th March 1803 .....eeseseeceee ences 50 0 
oo on prompt payment of Loan Deposits, &C. -.acsccceacsreunscsassees 17,358 0 





1,664,725 1 11% 
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li] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Inexanp.— Public Expenditure. tl 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in Inzvanp, from 
the 5th Jan. 1811 to 5th Jan. 1812. 


—"! 





gk 
Lagan Navigation CSC eee ew Ee OT SSET ES CTSOTE ROCESS EB EHESSF esas eesseeueeees 2,900 
Improving Dublin SSSSSSSSE SS SS SSSESSSSSSHSSS SESS SSS eSsSeeetsecseeeustesesese 10,928 
King’s Inns .es- PTRIVITIOT TI rire rity 803 ] 
Royal Exchange and Commercial Buildings OOo ce Se OBS CE ES FEES sees eranseeGenas 1,735 1 
Light House Daties CORP oH Sarat ETS SEHOSSSS OTHE SASS TEST CHES EHES FEES sassence 11,908 ] 


d, 
0 
9 
8 
0 
Q 


0 
8 
6 
0 
8 


ee 





LL; 
28,276 13 4 
| i! 








—$—$—$—$— 


4 


(E.)—Payments made in the Year to the 5th of January 1812, under the several Heads of 
Civil List, Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 





é£. » & 
Arrear on Civil List on the 5th January 1811 ....00.-escccnse 29,566 13 1 
Charge for one Year to 25th December 1811 ...senescsevese| 145,090 


174,566 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1812 ...ccssccerecusccce 32,951 








141,615 12 9 
87,842 0 9 


Issued for the Civil List, in one Year tothe 5th January 1812 
Pensions “SePCeceee esse teseecesesees ease sPaseeseeeaesacaseaeae 
Qther Permanent Charges, viz. 
Public Infirmaries SSC esse edes “FHS easeeaseesseeseesegsus 
Public Coal Yards See pease SeSSeeestnenenaeseeeeseseasecass 
Army Baggage TISTIITITIVITITITIirtir trite 
Police Establishment Seve eee eeegeeeesese tees eueesane 
inspector General of Prisoners, &c. evesceeetsasegeesaaae 
Transportation Of Felons....ccccccsecvescccs seunvusccens 
Fees on Auditing Treasury Accounts .essscnccenccccseccs 
Imprest Office SSSPC ee ase ses eeateeseqerecesseeaeeneteaune 
. Secret Service in detecting Treasonable Conspiracies .... 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances ...cescssccccees 
Judges additional Salaries, &Ce Sesaermaeceeeseeaseserauseace 
Commission Of Inquity suceccccsscsconccnccccccccasesas 
Board of Education,... wee cens cencccesccaccees voce 
Eord Lieutenant’s additional Salary for two Years to 25th 
December 1811, (with £.6,625. 12s, 8d. the amount 
unappropriated on the Civil List, from 25th March 1809 
to 24th June 1811 SSCL ass sees CORT Faeeeteseessessesuse 


-— 
SCOBWKHOKTAOAHEYES 
weo-Hwwo 
= 
es Geel 


COMSMCH 





219,078 3 % 


a 


448,535 16 % 











sanoumne = 
ae 





(F. 1.)—Amount of Bounties paid out of the Public Revenue of Customs, in the Year ending 
the 5th of January 1812, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts 





é. *t 
On Coarse Linen and Canvas exported ..eccccccccccecsesccccasccccvecceccscess| 8,197 7 
Beef and Pork exported ...ccaccsecccns cecrecce we come ccecccnnesacenes 
Irish Fish Oil SHMP EKA EAB ATTRA HE PEE AHEHEETABSHSE SEBRE SMe seueeesereeseaee 
Bark imported ‘Pweaem se eeeeeaeeeeae eeaese saee eC eec ames ee eeeeeesesesease sant eee 
« Foreign Fish imported SSPSKG ews SeSeeceetesae tess eeeeseeaseeenaeseaevese eenaeseee 
Fishing Vessels sdhutian ch Gtnnhs icevdeew Suse Seuietes choukeeey 
Trish Coals brought Coastways to Dublin ..ccsnaccenccenecncascessnccence sees 


Rewards for straggling SCAMED pn anaenecucecanascnaecesesucntnaceawsenncene:soee 





41 
a 
20,241 6 7 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Inetann.—Public Expenditure. [liv 


liii} 
(F 9.)—Amount of Payments out of the Revenue of Excise for Bounties, Mititia, ARMY 
; ESERTERS WarRANTS, Se. in the Year ending the 5th of January 1812, 


of Reserve, D 3, §e. 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 





Bounties to Spirit Retailers on the Sale of Malt Liquors ....sss+coes ewsscoesebes 
Payments for Militia rn rre eee teee Tee PEP BS Ee hel 
Army Of RES€rVe..escenereccencecunscanecauscncccasouans Seueeeree 
Deserters WarrantS  caaccauc concent ccuscuanencssossccasvuascnes 


Fortifications PT OUTRO eee 


pespueneeune 
ecsevoeeenae 


“gesscescceee 





129,974 13 





(G).—Monies paid to the Office of OrpNnance, in the Year tothe 5th January 1812. 











Fe d. 


. Ss. 
For the Charge of the Office of Ordnance =o... eeeececnccencncecenssscscauccess 496,119 9 5 


On account of Pay of retired Officers of the late Irish Artillery, and Pensions to 
" Widows of deceased Officers of the SaMe .ocecacecvescncccuasecascsetsosseuss 
* Superannuated and retired Allowances to Persons late belonging to the Office of 
; Ordnance in lreland SOSSSSSSESSSESSSHS SSP SSeS Sees SeeSSeSFFeassseseeteestsaue 


13,526 0 0 
2,993 17 8 





512,599 7 1 
—— 








(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty’s Forces in Ingtanp, in the Year ending 
the 5th January 1812. 





t. s. ad. tz. s de 


Regiments of the Line and Foreign Corps....sesscesecesseees 872,796 14 3 
Militia Sense cess eee sess ere Ssese Feet sass seeseseastsesenee 987,449 17 4 
Volunteer Corps PTererrLTICreTe Tere ree errT rT eee eee TTY 175,008 1 2 
Military Hospitals Seee ees eee ease eFSeseuteteseecasesaePeeuas 8,536 0 5 
Royal Military [Infirmary .c0s cece sone cecccecc canescens cons cose 7,907.10 7% 
Officiating Clergymen and retired Chaplains ....cscecenesses 927 14 


nn as 


2,052,625 1 
Commissariat Establishment... e« CO Ce ROOK Owns SORE EE EE CORSO SEs CE es Fees EERE Owes 227,405 


Barracks SSS CESS SSS FSF SSBF SSeS SF tee eeGSsTas eae GaPeeeewseeseaevaesseeaae 442,885 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons ce eccecececscaccccccccccccccencseees| 85,985 
Half Pay Supernumerary and retired Officers .escceedcasccaccccscsccccccscecs| 28,647 
Officers Widows FPPC P ete se sess esse eFC SFGeaest OSes eaestisanseaneeeewaseueseeeune 5,431 
Royal Hospital near Kilmainham....ecees SSSR ewse TEC Cast eaetesaenesanaeasaaseeeee 16,544 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, and Contingent Expences ..ssseceeves| 17,327 
Superannuated Officers Svet eras CeSe SOPH seas er ads == sxeeseaseeassaneesaseese 3,830 


' 2,940,583 
Extraordinary Service SCSSF OSE Se eSFOBE Gans eonnt aKa aReatSaceuseesecesnaceaase 216,662 


3,157,245 


ao 


toes 


 aliaanl 


Eo on? Fehr AK ie Pee 


—_— —_ 
Ceol eroevnrauvven 





a — 





mreas 





toe | ae 





(1).—Payments in the Year ending the 5th of January 1812 for MiscEttaNgous SERVICES. 





i 





Soe 

















ding : &: Se d. 

, Pitts Ofhicers for covered Services. «coon sesnnncnnontevanevecencaracnnceseune 1,200 0 0 

WP H Public Hospitals and Schools snee.seescenveoncosccens seeccaccesencseceece| 182,768 0 0 

oy Miscellaneous GE COE: wacuixas cence deen aeida ne chvakOneccamsieseasanaankalee 161,084 4 9 
ad Public Boards POPE COSF OS SE SS ER EHTS ETES SERRE SHEE THES ESAS EAA ESAS SEES sess eEse 105,620 0 0 
i Inland Navigations SOSCSF SR ee ase SSBF FES SSFP SSeseCSaeSscerFGsenneasees seaenenes 10,309 5 63 

Board of First Fruits, pursuant to 47 and 48 Geo. 3, ch. 23 and 103 ....seeeeee-| 33,459 4 5 

4 For Works at Howth Harbour, to complete £. 35,000 granted by 50 Geo. 3. ¢.115| 10,000 0 0 
m Fommnissioners for draining Bogs, to complete £. 12,000 granted by Ditto .... 3,000 0 6 

4 _ erection of a Pier at Ardglass, in further part of £.15,883 16s, 8d. granted by do. 5,000 0 0 

| or purchase of Prizage and Butlerage of Wines, pursuant to 50 Geo. 3, c. 101...| 216,000 0 0 

- 728,440 14 83 
t ees 

T (K).—Payments from the Vore of Crevrt in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1812. 

a Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit....cecscecccececonsccescnescsce £172,568 3 23 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Irevann.—Public Funded Debt, 


VI—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Pustic Funpep Dest oF Ire.anp, as the same stood on the 5th of January 1812, 





Sums raised Sees tease esese reese seeseeeeseeeeeeee sess tees eeae 
PayaBLe IN DUBLIN: 

£.3 10s. per Cent. per ANNUM — sececucccccsccccccccces- 

£.4 per Cent, per Annum.esscenccecccansvenscccscccscons 

£.5 per Cent. per ANNUM — cewecccccccccncccccesocccens 
PAYABLE IN LonpDON. 

&.5 per Cent. per Annum — cenc cece coceccccccescescaces 

£.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ..2.cssccsassveeeens 

£.3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities ..0.ccccccascsessecceuns 

£.4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities scocsscssuescencuces 

&.5 per Cent. Consolidated Navy Annuities. co. seasanaceees 


ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Annual Interest coccsccavescennsevasevesccccvonccccetecs 
Annuities on Lives or Terms Of Years .ececesceucs cece secs 
Pursuant to Act of 37 Geo. 3. for Redemption of Debt then 
existing 
By Acts providing 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts cre- 
ated since 1797 


Sess ee Stress ewe ESSE SOaE Sees ESET saree se eeee 


Seater dataset we oe as eee ease ease ew 


Total of Annual Expences.... 





British Currency. 


Irish Currency, 





ee s. ad. 
67,183,850 2 11 


1,900,000 
30,799,125 
24,848,750 

5,054,375 

572,000 








3,206,049 6 8 
179,781 18 10 


121,678 2 0 


877,345 1 10% 





4,405,541 19 4 


&. sd, 


11,130,972 17 4 
227,600 0 0 
12,882,648 11 3 


2,058,333 6 8 
33,365,718 15 0 
26,919,479 3 4 
5,475,572 18 4 e 
619,666 13 4 


Total Principal 
——— 
92,799,999 5 0 








women 











An Account of the Progress made in the Repuction of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Ire 
LAND, to the 5th of January 1812. 





Stock Redeemed by Sinking Fund. 


Total Sums Paid. 





Ei hai 
4,612,186 12 62 


- 
3,109,105 


S 
4 


d. 
6 








Sums Annually applicable in Ireland to the Revuction of the Nationau Dest, 





Annual Income of each Loan. 


Annual Interest on Stock Redeemed. 





&. $03 al. 
325,640 4 9 





At the Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £. 100,000 per Annum was gran 
Debt ;—£.32,364 11s. 8d. of which was appropriated to the Reduction -o 
Ireland, by the government of Great Britain, in the year 1797; and £. 67 
£.54,042, 13s, 8d. per Annum expired Annuities, which fell in afterwards, 


£. Se 
188,656 17 


due by Ireland, prior to the year 1797, without any References to the Amount. 


d. 
3 


ted for the then existing 
£ Money borrowed for 


635» 8s. 4d. with 


to‘Remainder of the Debt 


The Money borrowed for Ireland by the government of Great Britain is not included in the re 
Statement, being settléd for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, and can only 
procured from the Commissioners for reducing the National Debt of England. 





Wii) PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IrELanv.— Unfunded Debt.— Disposition of Grants. [viii 


VIIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 














‘An Account of the Unrunpep Desr of Iretanp, and Demanps OuTsTanbiNG on the 
5th Day of Jenuary 1812. 








Loan DEBENTURES: L£. sr : &. ‘te 
Residue of Debentures bearing £. 4 per Cent, Interest to the 
Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, but un- 
claimed by the Proprietors; viz. 
Old LOAN wccccens asec cesses se cease sees ane Sueesasscens 
Loan by Lottery W180 ccdsviekewens sodenewe Bae ecese at asenas 
Loan by Lottery 1781 em meee ee sees came eas ee Be eEas peasemae . 
(a) 2,225 
ExcHEQueER BILLs: 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts of 
Parliament, but not claimed by the Proprietors; viz. 
Payable 24 Jun€ 1783 sans ennencnesvene-consccercenccens 8 
= = = = Ditt0 1790  weannmeeccancccnncvecccnancccs cunt 50 
«<= = Bitte 179i enmearseracue Sees eee aressaee 100 
-- * - Ditto 1801 PTY TELLICO ee eee 50 
- o = 25 March 1803 @eereneceseaeeteeeaeaee eee Gen aeeeene 100 


Exchequer Bills, not in course of payment: 

Issued, pursuant to 49 Geo 3, c. 78. payable 25 March 1813} 114,062 10 
50 Geo. 3, c. 101. payable 25 March 1813) 216,000 0 

51 Geo. 3, c. 22, payable 25 March 1815} 293,750 0 

51 Geo. 3, c. 88. payable 30 Sept. 1812.) 216,666 15 

51 Geo. 3,c. 5. payable on or before 

24 December 1812 ..sc.renececccees-{1,000,000 0 





‘ (b) 1,840,479 $ 4 
LotTeRY PRIZES. 

Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 . 

to 1801 eere ee ee ewe aee sees ee eBewrsetsese ewan eeere sees eens RUAN diicinddwace (a) 25,999 0 0 





1,869,011 10 0 


Sceccebeeinmmenndinmmmmmne ntemncntantoal 





(a) Provision has been made for these sums by several Acts of Parliament. 
(b) To be provided for. 








np 


V1IIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





—— 


An Account, shewing how the Monies, given for the Service of the Year 1811, have been 
disposed of ; so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in Irish Currency. 





SERVICE. SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid, REMAINS, 





&. ~$. di Le & , . & 
FOrces secs cone ccccccnsvansccsncccnscsess (125,412 11 8$/3,157,245 8 568,167 3 
Ordnance Sete CBSF ee sesessteaes seas eamessns 512,579 512,579 7 


Public Officers for several Services .ccucecs 1,200 1,200 0 


Public Boards (See No. V. Public Exp.)..sees| 105,620 105,620 0 


q 
0 
Miscellaneous Services .sasssesceescenceees| 161,084 4 154,247 11 
0 
0 


Public Hospitals and Schoolsseseeseseneeeees| 182,768 182,768 0 














a ee 


£.|4,695,500 16 4,120,497 0 23) 575,003 16 








END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1832. 
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PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain.Real Value of Exports. 
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xiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Gneat Barrain—Notes and Tokens in Circulation, [hig 


Amount of the Notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank’ of ENGLAND, in Cincylg 
tion, on the 7th and 12th Days of each Month ; from the 12th of February 1811, to the 
12th of April 1812. 





March 
April 
May 
june 
july 


August 


12 
12 
September 7 
12 
October | 
12 
November 7 
12 


December 7 
oO 


January 7 
12 
February 7 
12 
March 
April 


7 
12 
7 
2 


1 


Bank Notes of 52. 


and upwards. 


Bank Post Bills, 


Bank Notes 
Wader 5), 








é. 
14,819,160 
14,934,650 
14,855,950 
16,792,790 
15,431,850 
14,942,680 
14,782,880 
14,491,310 
13,988,710 
15,506,900 
14,703,840 
14,495,450 
14,144,650 
14,504,150 
14,329,420 
14,122,680 
14,800,120 
14,497,680 


13,969,650 ” 


14,150,010 


13,614,880 
14,836,910 
14,917,690 
14,597,340 
14,671,350 
14,745,350 
13,905,000 
15,103,590 





£. 

1,111,400 
1,113,190 
1,214,070 
1,193,600 
1,171,880 
1,159,970 
1,011,930 
1,013,560 

938,060 

992,170 
1,048,200 
1,032,480 
1,026,240 
1,017,070 
1,007,110 
1,068,830 
1,045,680 
1,041,320 


950,780 


960,420 


914,950 
1,035,600 
1,106,850 
1,156,530 
1,040,320 
1,058,260 
1,016,560 
1,042,820 





—— 

&. 
7,086,980 
7,127,350 
7,371,190 
7,386,690 
7,268,470 
7,312,590 
7,259,260 
7,247,500 
7,396,710 
1,536,890 
71,541,890 
7,544,210 
7,576,610 
7,504,490 
7,609,260 
7,706,710 
7,538,700 
7,490,570 
7,372,700 
7,268,570 


1,450,610 
7,591,690 
7,532,570 
7,499,400 
71,448, 150 
1,387,990 
7,434,600 
"1,618,810 








Total Value of the Forged Notes presented at the Bank of ENGiaNnD for Payment, ad 
Refused, from being Forged, for the cleven Years, from 1st January 1801, to 3ls 
December 1811. 


The.Nominal Value of the Forged Notes, presented for Payment, and Refused, 


within the abovementioned period, is £.101,661 0 0 


N.B.—The above Return includes all Forged Notes, supposed to have been fabricated on the 
Continent, and presented within the aforesaid period. 











Amount of all the Stamped Dollars and Siloer Tokens issued by the Bank of Exctand, 
from the 19th Feb. 1811, (being the date of the last Return to the House of Commo) 
to the 13th April 1812, inclusive ; distinguishing the Number of each sort of Tokens. 





sa 


Z. 
494,584 .....0..STAMPED DOLLARS, at 5s, each /; 106,146 0 9 


21,340 seetewae te eesene Do. enessace at 5s. 6d. each 5,868 10 Q 


7,222,446 .....ee. SILVER TOKENS, of 3s. each 1,083,366 18 # 


eteareeecenanooes 


PjODIL Tl stecupecsceemsos DOs Shaseeest OL Th. Ome CRen 


252,087 16 6 
a 





1,447,469 4 6 
—— 


N. B.—The First Issue of Silver Tokens of 3s, each, took place on the 9th of July 1811. 
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Report on the Nightly Watch, &c. 


Marcu 24, 1812. 
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REPORT on tat NIGHTLY WATCH anp POLICE or tut METROPOLIS.— 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 24 March 1812. 


The CommiTTEE appointed to examine 
into the State of the Nightly Watch in 
the Merropouis and the Parishes ad- 
jacent, and farther into the State of 
the Police; and who were empowered 
to report their Observations, from time 
to time, to the House ;—and to whom 
several Petitions of Licensed Victual- 
lers, Publicans, within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and its En- 
virons, were referred ;—Have pro- 
ceeded in pursuance to their Instruc- 
tions, and agreed upon the following 
Report : 


Your Committee first directed their en- 
quiries to the state of the Nightly Watch. 
They were induced to pursue this course 
in their investigations, as well from a de- 
sire to conform to the order in which the 
several subjects submitted to their consi- 
deration are classed by the House in the 
terms of their appointment, as, from con- 
ceiving this branch of the subject to be of 
itself of the highest importance, and in 
consequence of late occurrences, to be 
pressed upon their attention with more 
urgency than any other. 

Had they found the defects in this part 
of the system of our Police to have been 
such, at this moment, as to have demand- 
ed the immediate interposition of the Le- 
gislature, they would have hastened to 
have made an early Report; but they 
had the satisfaction of observing, that the 
apprehensions which had been excited had 
produced such a degree of activity and vi- 


gilance in many Parishes and Districts, . 


and such a conviction that the former 
means of security were insufficient, that all 
immediate alarms on this head had been 
in a great measure removed. 

In some Parishes, indeed, the zeal and 
energy of the Inhabitants appears to have 
been most exemplary and meritorious ; 
they have agreed to take upon themselves, 
in rotation, the duties of Superintendents 
of the Nightly Watch, to visit and inspect 
the Watch-houses, the Constables, Beadles, 
Patroles and stationary Watchmen, so as 
to ensure the perpetual vigilance and ac- 
tivity of every class of persons on duty 
during the night, within their parish ; and 
& system of the Nightly Watch, thus intro- 
duced by the voluntary exertions of the 
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Householders, has been so effectual, that 
Your Committee think it necessary only to 
recommend such measures to be enforced 
by Legislative enactment, as would give an 
uniformity and permanency to such a sys- 
tem, and secure its activity by a constant 
superintendence and controul. 

Your Committee finding, that, owing to 
these and similar means of security, no im- 
mediate dangers were to be apprehended, 
were desirous, indeed they felt it to be 
their duty, to endeavour to obtain a more 
detailed as well as.a more.comprehensive 
view of the various circumstances which 
influence and affect the state of the Metro- 
polis as to its Police, the manner in which 
its local Limits are divided, the various 
laws applicable to such divisions, the va- 
rious public bodies, or individuals, in whom 
powers are vested, for the purpose of 
watching over and regulating the means 
by which its security and good order is to 
be maintained, and the mode in which 
such powers are executed. 

With reference to this view of the sub- 
ject, the Metropolis may be considered as 
divided into three parts : 

The City of London, properly so called, 
and the Liberties thereof. 

The City of Westminster, and the Liber- 
ties thereof. 

The several Parishes which are neither 
within the City of London and its Liber- 
ties, or the City of Westminster and its 
Liberties. 

The City of London is governed by va- 
rious ancient Charters and Statutes. ‘The 
Statute of the 13th of Edward 1, called 
¢ Statutum Civitatis London,’ is one of the 
most ancient; and as it is not to be found 
in the ordinary editions of the Statutes, 
Your Committee have inserted it in the 
Appendix. But the principal Act of Par- 
liament, which at this time regulates the 
Nightly Watch of the City of London, is 
the 10 George 2, c. 22. 

By this Act, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council, are directed 
yearly to make regulations on this subject, 
and the Aldermen, and Common Council- 
men in each Ward are to carry these Re 
gulations into effect, and make such minor 
Regulations as to details, as they may 
judge necessary. 

The Act specifies the duties of the Con- 

(EB) 
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stables and Watchmen, and prescribes the 
mode in which they are to be punished 
for misconduct or neglect. 

As this is one of the principal Acts re- 
specting the duties of Watch and Ward, 
Your Committee have also inserted an Ex- 
tract from it in the Appendix. 

Your Committee have not failed to ob- 
serve, that the City of London, from the 
nature of its magistracy, the description of 
its various pu fic officers, the gradation 
and subordination of their various classes, 
the division and subdivision of its local 
limits, affords an example of that unity, 
and of that dependence of parts on each 
other, without which no well constructed 
and efficient system of Police ean ever be 
expected. Ifsuch a system could be suc- 
cessfully imitated in Westminster and its 
Liberties, and within the other adjacent 
Parishes which have hitherto formed an 
unconnected mass of scattered and uncon- 
trouled local authorities, considerable be- 
nefit might be expected to ensue; for 
Your Committee are disposed to concur in 
opinion with several of the witnesses, that 
a well arranged system of Superintend- 
ence, Vigilance, and Controul, would tend 
more to the prevention of crimes, by ren- 
dering it difficult to commit them, than 
any degree of activity in the pursuit and 
conviction of criminals after the crime has 
been committed: at all events, however, 
the two systems are not only not incom- 
patible, but would necessarily afford mu- 
tual aid and assistance to each other. 

This system of Watch and Ward, adapt- 
ed by the Legislature to the City of Lon- 
don, is not a dead letter, but is kept alive 
and in action by the constant superintend- 
ence of the Marshals of the City, with 
their Assistants, who every night visit the 
different Wards and Precincts, and take 
care that the Constables, Beadles, and 
Watchmen of all descriptions, are alert and 
dotheirduty. Morning Reports are made 
to the Lord Mayor, as Chief Magistrate ; 
deficiencies are noticed, as well as any dis- 


orders or irregularities, or other occur-_ 


rences of the night. 

In ancient times, when the whole of the 
Metropolis consisted of little more than the 
City of London (properly so called) such a 
system might have been abundantly suffi- 
cient for its good government and security. 

The City of Westminster, awing to its 
having never been incorporated, is not 
provided with the same means, and the 
same gradations of its public Officers, to 


ensure the unity end efficiency of its exer- 


we 
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tions for the prevention of crimes, by the 
same system of controul and Superin. 
tendence. 

But Your Committee have to obser 
that by the Statute of the 27th of Blin, 
beth, presiding and subordinate Officer 
are appointed, and powers given to th 
Dean and Chapter, and to the High 
Steward and others, to make Regulatioy 
for the good government of the City of 
Westminster. It appears that Lord By. 
leigh was appointed the first High Siewan, 
and a Code of Regulations was introduce 
by him, and a division of its local. linig 
intotwelve Wards, for the purpose of; 
more perfect superintendence. 

Your Committee have inserted thy 
Statute of Queen Elizabeth in the Appen. 
dix, together with the original Regul. 
tions introduced by Lord Burleigh, 

This Statute is specifically rele to, 
and its powers enlarged, by the 29 Gey, 
2, c. 25, and by the 31 Geo. 2, c. 17, and 
a unity and gradation of authority are en 
deavoured to be established; and th 
High Constable is directed to obey the 
orders of the High Steward, and the Pety 
Constables to obey the High Constable. 

The duties and superintendence of the 
High Steward have fallen into great disuse, 
although very important duties are im 
posed on him. 

- It appears, however, that on great occe 
sions of ceremony, he has from time t 
time personally interfered, and pot him 
self at the head of the whole Civil forced! 
the City of Westminster, marshalling al 
arranging the subordinate Officers, 

The present High Steward, the Marquis 
of Buckingham, is stated to have so inter 
fered at the funerals of Lord Nelson at 
Mr. Pitt. 

The Statute of 14 Geo. 3, c. 90, sects 
to have superseded this system, and is af 
such pre-eminent importance with 
ference to the subject matter of preset 
investigation, that Your Committee han 
inserted large Extracts from it in the Ap 
pendix. It is a local Act applicable 
the City and Liberties of Westmist, 
and certain other Parishes therein name; 
and, with great detail, prescribes the dt 
ties of Constables, Beadles, Patrolesatl 
Watchmen. It is not founded upon 
principle of 10 Geo. 2, c. 22, which eld 
to the City of London, and which entrust 
to the Lord Mayor and others the wi? 
of the details of the Nightly Watch #® 
numbers, distribution, wages of the Wate 
men, and other particulars, but it las 
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the discretionary powers of the different 
arochial Authorities, and, with the most 
scrupulous minuteness, prescribes the 
exact manner in which the various de- 
scriptions of persons employed must dis- 
charge their duties, and defines the small- 
est number which each Parish is to em- 
ploy, and the lowest amount of wages to 
be paid. It details the manner in which 
misconduct and neglect is to be punished, 
and meritorious exertions rewarded, It is 
observable, that both these Statutes refer 
to the ancient Statute of Watch and Ward, 
the 13th Edward 1, and-recognize the 
rinciple, that the protection of every 
Bistrict isa compulsory duty incumbent 
dn the inhabitants; and therefore, an ex- 
press clause is inserted in each of these 
S Acts, to discharge from this duty such In- 
habitants as shall contribute to. the Rate 
for defraying the expence of such Watch 
and Ward. Other Parishes or Hamlets 
are governed by particular Acts of Par- 
liament, authorizing the raising of Rates 
for Watching and Lighting, and. vesting 
powers in certain Commissioners or Ves- 
tries for carrying these purposes into 
effect; but in many cases, the execution 
of the Law is extremely defective, and in 
some cases the power of raising Money is 
inadequate; in others the full amount is 
not levied; the mode of Watching gene- 
rally bad, and the men employed, both in 
number and ability, wholly inefficient for 
the purpose. 

In other Parishes there is no Legislative 
provision, and upon the whole, no uniform 
system prevails; and neither the Magis- 
tracy, or the Government, have at present 
any connection whatever with the state of 
the Watch, and no controul or superin- 
tendence over it. 

It would appear that this Statute of the 
14 Geo. 3, c. 90, has been very little 
known, or very loosely examined and 
considered, for many of the Witnesses 
whom we have examined, and many of 
the projects which have been submitted 
to our consideration suggest, as valuable 
improvements, the very principles, and 
very details, which are enforced by sub- 
santive enactment in this very Statute. 

Your Committee feel that much would 
be done by merely extending the provi- 
sions of the 14 Geo. 3, to the adjacent 
Parishes in and near the Metropolis, which 
thould be particularly described, pro- 
vided it were duly executed 3 but they 
até convinced that it may receive very 

neficial amendments, for the details of 
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which they would refer to the Appendix, 
stating here only, that, in many instances, 
it may be absolutely necessary to give 
powers for levying a higher Rate than is 
now allowed, in order to defray the ex- 
pence arising from an increase of the 
numbers or wages of the persons employed 
in different capacities in the Nightly 
Watch; Your Committee being strongly 
impressed with the opinion of the expe- 
diency, if,not necessity, of relieving the 
Watch once at least in the night. 

But the main improvement.of this Law 
would consist in creating a superintending 
Power, to whose discretion should be en- 
trusted the dismissal of the persons ap- 
pointed by the Parochial Authorities in 
cases of misconduct, negligence or in- 
ability, and to whom it snould belong te 
enforce generally, if necessary, the due 
execution of this Act; for, with all the 
other proposed amendments, it cannot 
escape observation, that the system would 
still remain imperfect, and very inferior 
in efficacy to that which subsists within 
the City of London (properly so called) ; 
there still would remain that want of 
unity, that want of dependence of parts 


/on each other, that want of a general 


superintegdence and controul, without 
which every system of government must 
be imperfect. 

Your Committee, considering with this 
view whether there are any public Bodies 
or individuals already known to the laws, 
and vested with judicial and administrative 
powers, and on whom might conveniently 
be imposed the duty of connecting in 
some degree the scattered Parochial Au- 
thorities, have naturally found their atten- 
tion directed to the several Boards of Ma- 
gistracy which haye been created by the 
32 Geo. 3, c. 53. 

This Act, reciting that a regular at- 
tendance of fit Magistrates at certain 
known places, and at stated hours, was 
much wanted, establishes seven Boards of 
Magistracy in various parts of the Metre- 
polis, 

These Boards of Magistracy have in 
common parlance obtained the name of 
Police Offices, although neither by the 
provisions of this Act, nor by the nature 
of their duties as Justices of the Peace, 
have they any superintendence whatever 
in matters of preventive and parochial 
Police, or any necessary knowledge of the 
principles on which the several inde- 
pendent unconnected Parishes act, or of 
the details by which the Peace and good 
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Order of the Metropolis are endeavoured 
to be maintained; nor have they any 
means of obtaining this knowledge, except 
incidentally, in consequence of persons 
being brought before them charged with 
disorderly conduct, or suspected of having 
committed crimes. They merely con- 
stitute the first stage in the administration 
of Criminal Jurisprudence. It would 
seem to be extraordinary, that in such a 
Metropolis as London, there should be no 
Office in which information is collected, 
from which intelligence can be obtained 
as to the state of the Police. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
has not, necessarily, any knowledge on 
this subject, nor has he the means of ob- 
taining any such knowledge, except with 
reference to crimes committed, or of dis- 
turbances which have arisen, or of the 
number of informations or committals 
which have taken place during any given 
period. 

Your Committee are therefore persuad- 
ed, that the greatest advantages would 
arise from making use of these Boards of 
Magistracy, even if it were for no other 
purpose, than as constituting centres to 
which information might habitually and 
constantly be communicated, and daily 
Reports made from the several Parishes 
situated within the District, which, for 
the sake of mutual convenience, is con- 
sidered as assigned to each of these seven 
Police. Offices. 

By means of this system of daily Re- 
port, detailing the number and description 
of the persons employed on the Watch 
during the preceding night, and the oc- 
currences which may have taken place 
while they were so on duty, the Magis- 
Strates would be informed as to the man- 
ner in which the proposed Act of Parlia- 
ment had been complied with; and also 
of the state of order, or disorder, which 
might prevail in the various Parishes with- 
in their district. 

But Your Committee further propose as 
a means of superintendence and controul, 
and for the purpose of verifying in some 
degree the correctness of such Reports, 
and of ascertaining the fitness as well as 
good conduct of the persons so employed, 
that it should be the duty of some of the 
principal Officers attached to the several 
Boards of Magistracy (generally known 
by the name of Police Officers) to go 
rounds according to some rotation, to be 
settled during the night, and to visit the 
several Watch-houses within their district, 
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and report in the morning to the ofig 
to which they are attached, as to the yi, 
lance, good conduct, and fitness of 
Constables, Beadles, Patroles, and Watch. 
men, on duty during the night. 

It is also proposed that it should be th 
duty of the High Constable within th. 
several divisions, occasionally to make 
similar visitations and Reports, and with 
this view, it might perhaps be advisahh 
to attach to them a certain number of 
Assistants, who might be stipendiary off 
cers, to be paid out of the 
Rate, or out of some Rate to be levied 
within each respective division to whic 
they belong. 

Nor are these the only means by whic 
it is proposed to furnish the Boards of 
Magistrates with information respect 
the state of the Metropolis as to its Police, 
and as to the manner in which the pw 
rochial Authorities execute the powen 
entrusted to them ; but it is further 1 
commended, that the excellent provisions 
of the Statute of 14 Geo. 3, c. 90, shoul 
be extended. 

This is the Statute which Your Commit. 
tee have before alluded to as applicable 
to the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
and certain other Parishes therein name, 
and which, after having prescribed th 
general outline of the manner in whith 
Watch is to be kept, directs that thes 
vera] parochial Authorities shall: met, 
and make more detailed rules and reg 
lations for the instruction and guidance 
of the Constables, Beadles, Patroles, ad 
Watchmen. 

These detailed Instructions are dire 
ed to be written or printed, and deliver 
to each of such persons respectively. 

Your Committee would further propor, 
that copies of such Rules and Regulations 
should also be transmitted to. the Polit 


Office of the district for their information 


that the principal Officers attached toed 
Office may, in their nightly visitations,l 
able to judge, whether such Regulation 
are properly complied with. Copiesale 
of these Regulations should, in sot 
convenient manner, be affixed to the 
in each Watch- house. 

By means such as these, the sertl 
Boards of Magistrates would acquire 
a degree of knowledge, as would end 
them to give instructions to their print 
pal Officers for their conduct during 
visitations, and would enable them 
ther to exercise, with correctness 
power which should be given thet 
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Ixxiii} 
‘lacing such of the Watchmen. or 
1 aro a appear to be unfit, from bodily 
infirmity, or from negligence’ or miscon- 
t. 
pen thus collected at each respec- 
tive Police Office a great mass of infor- 
mation, as to the principles and details 
by which the good order and security of 
their district is endeavoured to be main- 
tained, and having thus called into acti- 
vity the attention of a great number of 
ersons as to matters of preventive Police, 
and introduced that system of superin- 
tendence and controul which may keep 
alive and continue the activity and vigi- 
lance which has thus been excited, it would 
still appear that the system would be im- 
perfect unless this information, thus col- 
lected at each of the seven respective 
Boards of Magistracy, was accumulated at 
some one central point, in order that 
there may be the means of comparing 
the occurrences and transactions and cir- 
cumstances of the -various parts of the 
Town, and of forming estimates from the 
comparison of such facts, of the probable 
means for the effectual prevention of 
crimes, or for the detection, pursuit, ap- 
rehension, and conviction of criniinals, 

It should seem, that the Office at Bow- 
street, which is wholly unconnected with 
either of the seven Offices, might form the 
proper centre, to which this various infor- 
mation should be transmitted. 

It would probably be necessary, consi- 
dering the great pressure of business which 
devolves on that Office, to attach to it 
some fit person, whose immediate duty it 
should be to compare and digest such in- 
formation, for the purpose of being com- 
municated to that Board of Magistrates, 
and also to the Secretary of State of the 
Home Department. 

Your Committee have dwelt the longer 
on this branch of the subject, as they 
deeply feel the necessity of introducing 
some system which may give unity and 
connection to the scattered parts of which 
the Metropolis consists; and which may, 
by introducing more means of superin- 
tendence, and more means of knowledge, 
secure a due execution of the Laws, and 
above all things, may secure that active 
vigilance and precaution which may lessen 
the number of Cfiminals by rendering it 
difficult to commit crimes. 

Although Your Committee consider this 
part of the subject to be of pre-eminent 
importance, and as some of the witnesses 

ve said, to be all in all, yet there 
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are several other measures which may 
come in aid of this System and may 
conduce materially to the prevention of 
crimes. 

With this view, Your Committee advert 
to the Police Office which has been esta- 
blished at Wapping, called The Thames 
Police Office, for the detection of felonies, 
&c. committed on the River Thames, 
The Magistrates of this Office have also 
a jurisdiction co-extensive with the other 
Magistrates. 

Your Committee are fully convinced of 
the beneficial effects which have been de- 
rived from this Establishment; the in- 
creased protection which has been afford- 
ed to every species of property on the 
River, furnishes the strongest proof of its 
utility. But it is stated to your Commit- 
tee, that the Funds of this Office are at 
present inadequate for such an increased 
Establishment as would be necessary to 
guard the valuable property on the vari- 
ous wharfs and line of River from London 
Bridge to Battersea; added to which, at 
certain periods of the tide, the communi- 
cation between the parts of the River 
above and below London Bridge is so in- 
terrupted, that during several hours the 
upper part of the River is consequently 
open to great depredation. It is there- 
fore recommended that an additional 
number of boats should be provided, lo- 
cally applicable to that part of the River 
abeve the Bridge. 

It has also been represented, that the 
great and increasing population in the 
neighbourhood of Greenwich requires ano- 
ther Police Office on that side of the 
River. Your Committee are informed, 
that it is now in the contemplation of 
government to remove the Thames Police 
Office to.the Surrey side for that pur- 
pose: this might then be made the Of- 
fice for an eighth division, comprehending 
Greenwich, and the other surrounding 
Parishes. 

It has also been represented to Your 
Committee, that the mest notorious Pick- 
pockets and other reputed Thieves are 
permitted to frequent the public avenues 
of the Town with impunity, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of 32 Geo. 3, made for 
the purpose of their apppehension: but 
the Law, as it now stands, does not autho- 
rize the Officer to apprehend them, unless, 
first, they are seen in some public avenue ; 
secondly, unless they are reputed thieves} 
and thirdly, unless they are on the spot 
with the intent to commit a felony ; this — 
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can be proved only by some overt act 
which they are seen to commit, such as 
hustling, attempting the pocket, or the 
like. It has been suggested, that if fur- 
ther. powers were given by the legislature, 
the apprehensionof these offenders would be 
greatly facilitated; but on the other hand, 
it has not occurred to Your Committee 
that.the powers already given could be 
enlarged consistently with the general li- 
berty of the subject. Doubts, however, 
have arisen on the construction of this Act, 
and the subsequent Act of 51 Geo. 3, whe- 
ther they extend to the City of London 
(properly so called), which is stated to 
Your Committee to be at present the re- 
sort of many reputed thieves, from the 
shelter afforded by the operation of the 
Act being understood to be so limited; it 
seems therefore desirable that it should be 
amended for this purpose. 

It is at present very difficult to prosecute 
to conviction the Receivers of stolen 


goods; but Your Committee think that 
the evil would be much checked, and less 
facility would be afforded in the removal 
of stolen property, if the Law with respect 
to the execution of Search Warrants were 
amended, and the officer enabled to put 
them in force as well by night as by day, 


under the direction of the Magistrates; 
which your Committee beg leaveto suggest 
to the future consideration of the House. 

It has been proved to your Committee, 
that Hackney Coaches frequently are used 
for the conveyance of stolen property in 
the night, and, to avoid detection, the iron 
plate with the proper number of the coach 
is frequently taken off, and another sub- 
stituted during the time they are in wait- 
ing; this might in some degree be reme- 
died by directing the proper number to be 
‘painted on the pannel of the coach, or 
by some similar regulation. 

Your Committee folly agree in the re- 
commendation of a former Committee (28 
Report Finance) that the Magistrates 
should have further means of rewarding 
their different Officers for any extraordi- 
nary activity and exertions, in such a 
manner asthe circumstances of the case 
might require. If this power was given 
to a limited extent, it appears to Your 
Committee, that the Police Officers might 
be precluded in future from participating 
in the rewards given by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The rewards are usually divided 
between the prosecutor and all the wit- 
nesses; the Police Officer has only aj 
small share of them; but this circum- 
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stance sometimes operates against his 
dit as a witness, and to the defeat of public 
justice : it seems desirable therefore, that 
as a public Officer, he should be free from 
any such imputation, and that his Services 
would be best rewarded by the Mayig 
trates, without depending on the conyic. 
tion of the Offender. 

The great increasing expence attending 
all criminal prosecutions has been try| 
stated te be a great source of the im 
nity, and consequently of the increase of 
crimes; and it seems highly deseryin 
the attention of the Legislature, whether 
the expences of prosecution to a limited ex. 
tent, and in particular cases, which may be 
specified, might not with propriety be de. 
frayed out of the Parish Rates, or some . 
other general fund. Your Committe 
think that such a Regulation would mate. 
rially tend to an increased activity in the 
prevention and prosecution of offenders, 
and the great relief of individuals on 
whom these depredations are committed, 

The Petitions from the licenced Publi. 
cans, with regard to the stealing of Pewter 
Pots, having been referred to Your Com. 
mittee, they have heard evidence on the 
subject, and find the extent of the evil to 
be great, notwithstanding the severity of 
the existing Law; but it does not occur 
to them, that the interest of the Petitioners 
can be so well guarded by any new Act 
of the Legislature, as by Regulations which 
they are competent to make among them 
selves, 

Having thus adverted to these subjects 
which are most of them more or less int 
mately connected with the immediate ob- 
jectof their enquiries, Your Committee can 
not conclude their Report without mention- 
ing the incongruity which subsists in the 
system for the government of the Metro 
polis, owing tothe Chief and other Magi 
trates of the City of London, which is si 
tuated in the centre of the metropolis, being 
unable to pursue, by their warrants, be 
yond the local limits of the City of London, 
(properly so called) goods which miy 
have been stolen within the limits of the 
City, and may have been removed beyond 
these limits. Your Committee conceit 
that the warrant of the City Magistrate 
should have operation, without being 
backed by any other Magistrate, within & 
circle of five miles from the Royal Ex 
change; and that warrants signed by 
County Magistrates within five miles 
the Royal Exchange, should str" 
within the local limits of the City, #! 
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out being backed by the City Magistrates. 
Your Committee conceive, that such an 


intercommunity of jurisdiction could not | 


be considered as affecting any of the valu- 
able exclusive Rights and Privileges of the 
City, particularly if it was limited to defi- 
nite cases. jt) 

Whatever the feelings or opinion of the 
Legislature might be upon this point, Your 
Committee have conceived that they could 
not avoid, after the evidence they had 
received, directing their attention to the 
subject. 

Your Committee are aware that there 
are many other points which may be con. 
sidered as intimately connected with the 
subject of Police,and to which they might 
have directed their attention; there are 
many branches of the Criminal Law, many 
circumstances connected with the modes 
in which such Law is administered ; the 
periods for which offenders may be impri- 
soned, the places in which they may be 
confined, and the manner in which they 
may be returned again upon the commu- 
nity after the period of their imprisonment 
may be elapsed; all which subjects may 
be considered as intimately connected 
with Police, as they operate strongly both 
onthe dispositions which induce men to 
commit crimes, and on those previous ar- 
rangements of precaution by which crimes 
may be prevented. 

But as these subjects have been referred 
to other Committees, Your Committee 
have conceived it to be their duty to con- 
fine their Investigations and their Obser- 
vations to those leading principles of pre- 
ventive Superintendence and Controul, and 
to that system of provident Vigilance, 
which, by watching assiduously over the 
interests of the Community, may maintain, 
without interruption, its good Order and 
Security. : 

Since Your Committee framed their Re- 
port, two Reports, made inthe years 1770 
and 1772, on the same Subject, have been 
referred to; and Your Committee think it 
their duty to bring them, at this time, to 
the notice of the House, in the Appendix 
to this Report, 

24 March 1812. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX, 
No. I, 


From the folio edition of « The Statutes of 
the Realm.” Printed in 1810 by Com- 
mand of His Majesty; under the Direc- 
tion of the Commissioners on the Public 
Records.—Vol. I. page 102. 
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Anno“l3° Epwarpil. A. D, 1235. 
Statuta Civitatis London. 
Statutes for the City of London. 


Ex magno Rot. Stat. in Turr. Lond. m. 42, 
in Cedula.—( Translated. } 

These be the Articles which our Lord 
the King doth command to be well kept in 
his City of London, for the keeping and 
maintenance of his Peace. 


None shall walk the Streets armed, after 
Curfew, &c. 

First, Whereas many evils, as Murders, 
Robberies and Manslaughters have been 
committed heretofore in the City by Night 
and by Day, and People have been beaten 
and evil intreated, and divers other Mis- 
chances have befallen against his Peace ; 
it is enjoined that none be so hardy to be 
found going or wandering about the Streets 
of the City, after Curfew tolled at St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand, with Sword or Buckler, or 
other Arms for doing mischief, or whereof 
evil suspicion might arise, nor any in any 
other manner, unless he be a great man 
or other lawful Person of good repute, or 
their certain Messenger, having their War- 
rants to go from one to another, with 
Lanthorn in hand. And if any be found 
going about contrary to the form afore- 
said, unless he have cause to come late into 
the. City, he shall be taken by the Keepers 
of the Peace and be put into the place of 
confinement appointed for such Offenders ; 
and on the morrow he shall be brought 
and presented before the Warden, or the 
Mayor of the City for the time being, and 
before the Aldermen; and according as 
they shall find that he hath offended, and 
as the Custom is, he shall be punished. 


Taverns shall not be open after Curfew, &c. 

And whereas such Offenders as afore- 
said going about by Night, do commonly 
resort and have their Meetings and hold 
their evil talk in Taverns more than else- 
where, and there do seek for shelter, lying 
in wait, and watching their time to do 
mischief ; it is enjoined that none do keep 
a Tavern open for Wine or Ale after the 
tolling of thé aforesaid Curfew; but they 
shall keep their Tavern shut after that 
hour, and none therein drinking or resort- 
ing; neither shall any man admit others 
in his House except in common Taverns, 
for whom he will not be answerable unto 
the King’s Peace. And if any Taverner 
be found doing the contrary, the first time 
he shall be put in pledge by his Tavern 
drinking cup, or by other geod pledge 
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there found, and be amerced forty-pence ; 
and if he be found a second time offending, 
he shall be amerced half a mark; and 
the third time Ten Shillings; and the 
fourth time he shall pay the whole Penalty 
double, that is to say, Twenty Shillings : 
And the fifth time he shall be forejudged 
of his Trade for ever. 


None shall teach fencing with Buckler in 

the City. 

Also, forasmuch as Fools who delight in 
mischief, do learn to fence with Buckler, 
and thereby are the more encouraged to 
commit their follies; it is provided and 
enjoined that none shall hold school for, 
nor shall teach the art of fencing with 
Buckler, within the City, by night or by 
day ; and if any so do, he shall be impri- 
soned for forty days. 


Offenders shall be discharged only by the 
Mayor, &c. 

And whereas Malefactors taken and 
arrested for Trespasses, as for Batteries, 
spilling of Blood, and other Offences 
against the Peace of our Lord the King, 
and for evil suspicion, are often delivered 
too easily, by reason whereof, others the 
less dreading such punishments are en- 
couraged in their follies, and in often 


transgressing against the Peace, in ex- 
pectation of such easy deliverance; it is 
provided that no man so imprisoned shall 


be delivered by the Sheriff, nor by any 
Officer under him, without the award of 
the Warden or Mayor for the time being, 
and of the Aldermen ; unless the Trespass 
be very small; and then good and solemn 
mainprize shall be taken, and of Persons 
justiceable before the Bailiffs of the City, 
that he do appear before the said Warden 
or Mayor, and the Aldermen, at a certain 
day, to receive award and judgment ac- 
cording to his Trespass. 


Aldermen shall secure Offenders in their 
respective Wards. 
Moreover it is provided, that every Al- 
derman in his Wardmote shall make dili- 
ent enquiry concerning such Malefactors, 
resorting to and abiding in his Ward; and 
if any such be found by presentment or 
indictment of the good Men of the Ward, 
or by evil suspicion, they shall straight be 
attached by their Bodies, and brought be- 
fore the Warden or Mayor, and the Al- 
dermen, and be arraigned of that whereof 
they are indicted or presented; and the 
who cannot acquit themselves, shall be 
punished by imprisonment, or other Pu- 
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nishment, at their discretion, and 
ing to what the Trespass requireth, 

Foreigners shall not be Inn-kee 

made free of the City, Kon 

And whereas divers Persons do eggs 
unto the City, some from Parts beyond 
Sea, and others of this Land, and db there 
seek shelter and refuge, by reason of Bas 
nishment out of their own Country, or why 
for great offence or other misdeed hay 
fled from their own Country ; and of they 
some do become Brokers, Hostelers, ag 
Innkeepers within the City, for Denizeny 
and Strangers, as freely as though they 
were good and lawful Men of the Fra 
chise of the City ; and some nothing 
but run.up and down through the  strees 
more by night than by day, and ate wel 
attired in cloathing and array, and have 
their food of delicate meats and costly; 
neither do they use any craft or merch» 
dize, nor have they Lands or Tenemeni 
whereof to live, nor any Friend to find 
them ; and through such Persons many 
perils do often happen in the City, and 
many evils, and some of them \are found 
openly offending, as in Robberies, break- 
ing of Houses by night, Murders, and 
other evil deeds; it is provided that nm 
Man of Foreign Lands, or other Person 
whatsoever, shall be a resiant Innkeeper 
or Hosteler in the City, unless he bea 
Freeman of the City, admitted and at fam 
before the Warden or Mayor, and th 
Alderman, as a good Man and true, and 
that he have good testimony from the 
Parts whence he cometh, that he hah 
well and lawfully departed ; and that he 
find safe Pledges justiceable before the 
Bailiffs of the City, to be answerable 
the King’s Peace, and to save the Citizens 
and the City harmless. 


Admission of Brokers, 
And there shall be no Broker in the 
City, except those who are admitted aul 
sworn before the Warden or Mayor, ail 
Aldermen. 
Punishment of Persons acting as Broker 
Innkeepers, &c. contrary hereto. 
And all that are Innkeepers, Hosteless 
and Brokers in the City, contrary to the 
form aforesaid, from one month after 
day when these Articles shall be read ‘ 
published in the City, shall forego | 
same, and withdraw themselves that ys 
do so no more; and if any be foundo 
fending herein after the said month, or a 
other of whom there is evil suspicion 
his ill behaviour, as.for bad Company 
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or by good evidence of the Neighbourhood, 
he shall forthwith be arrested by his Body 
by the Warden or Mayor, or the Sheriffs, 
or by the Alderman in whose Ward he 
shall be found, and shail be punished ac- 
cording as he shall be found to have 
transgressed the Form aforesaid, or to have 
otherwise offended; that is to say, Inn- 
keepers and Hostelers, and Brokers, shall 


'be for ever inadmissible to the Franchise, 


and awarded to Prison; and the others 
shall be punished by Imprisonment, or 
otherwise, according as the offence re- 
quireth. 

Officers executing this Act indemnified. 

The King, who willeth that the Peace 
of his City be well kept among all Per- 
sons, having been informed that his said 
Articles are not observed, neither can be, 
by reason that his Officers have been many 
times accused and grievously punished 
before his Auditors of Plaints, and else- 
where in his Court, for imprisoning and 
otherwise punishing Offenders and sus- 
pected Persons, for that they had not the 
King’s Warrant for so doing; whereby 
the said Officers have been and are less 
bold to chastise and punish Offenders, and 
these do become so much the more daring 


to offend, and do give unto others the 


example of evil doing, to the great peril 
of the City and great encouragement of 
Offences; he doth will and command, 
that from henceforth none of his Officers 
shall be complained of before his Auditors 
of Plaints, or elsewhere in his court, for 
any imprisoning or other punishing of 
Offenders or Persons suspected of evil; 
unless it be that any Officer should do so 
of open malice and for his own revenge, 
or for the revenge of another that malici- 
ously procureth the same, and not for the 
keeping of the Peace. 

And the King willeth that these provi- 
sions, and the additions, be well and 
surely kept in the aforesaid City, for the 
Maintenance of his Peace, with the 
amendments thereof when it shall please 
him to make such, for the profit of his 
City, ‘ 

No. Ill. 
Anno 27° Exizasetrux, Recina. 


An Act for the good Government of the 
City and Borough of Westminster, in 
the County of Middlesex. 


_Forasmuch as by erection and new 
building rp atm houses, and by the 
parting and dividing of divers tenements 
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within thecity or borough of Westminster, 
and the liberties of the same, the people 
thereof are greatly increased, and being 
for the most part without trade or mystery 
are become poor, and many of them 
wholly given to vice and idleness, living 
incontempt of all manner of officers within 
the said city, for that their power to cor- 
rect and reform them is not sufficient in 
law, as in that behalf were meet and re- 
quisite; Be it therefore ordained by the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
That the said city or borough of West- 
minster, the Liberties, Territories, and 
Precincts of the same, shall be, and for 
ever hereafter continue severed and di- 
vided, as it hath been accustomed, into 
twelve several divisions, to be called or 
known by the names of Wards, the same 
to be and continue by such limits, metes, 
and divisions, as heretofore hath been com- 
monly taken or known. 

And for the better ordering and govern- 
ment of the people inhabiting and being 
within all and every the wards aforesaid, 
and for repressing and rooting out of vice 
there used ; Be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, That the Dean of the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Peter’s of 
Westminster, or his successors, or the 
High Steward there for the time being, or 
his lawful deputy, shall upon Thursday in 
Easter-week next after the end of this 
Session of Parliament, and so yearly for 
ever hereafter, nominate and elect Twelve 
sufficient persons, being merchants, ar- 
tificers, or persons using any trade of buy- 
ing or selling within the said city or bo- 
rough, or such other persons as shall be 
willing thereunto and inhabiting within 
the said city or borough, and the liberties 
of the same, which shall be called by the 
name of Burgesses ; unto the government 
of every which Burgesses, one of the said 
twelve wards shall be, by the said Dean, 
and High Steward, or his lawful deputy 
for the time being, appointed and limited ; 
which said Twelve, and every of them, 
shall accept their election, and shall con- 
tinue in his said room for one year next 
ensuing, and so from year to year during 
his or their natural lives, if they shall so 
long inhabit there, except for some of- 
fence or nisgovernment by them or any. of 
them committed; (and unless for cause 
reasonably proved) they shall be displaced 
by i Dean of Westminster or High 

(F) 
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Steward there for the time being; and if 
any person or persons resiant, and so no- 
minated, shall refuse to accept the said 
room, he shall forfeit Ten Pounds to the 
_ use of the poor within the said city or bo- 
rough of Westminster, and to be levied by 
the Bailiff of the liberties of the said Dean 
and Chapter, by way of distress, to be 
taken and justified to the use aforesaid; 
which said Twelve Burgesses, and every 
of them, shall receive as well the usual 
Oath of Supremacy, as also a corporal 
Oath to him to be ministred by the said 
High Steward, or his deputy, in open 
Court, to do and execute all things to them 
appointed and authorized by this Act. 
And for the more aid and assistance to 
perform that which by the true intent of 
this Statute is meant to be performed, Be 
it ordained by the authority of this present 
Parliament, That the said Dean, or his 
successors, or the said High Steward, 
or his lawful deputy, with the said twelve 
Burgesses, or the more part of the said 
Burgesses, shall within ten days after the 
election and choice of the said twelve 
Burgesses, nominate and elect twelve 
others, able persons, inhabiting within the 
said city or borough, and the liberties 
thereof, being merchants, artificers, or 
using any trade of buying or selling within 
the said city or borough, or any other 
being willing thereunto as aforesaid, to be 
Assistants to the said twelve Burgesses ; 
and that they shall accept the same charge 
upon payment of Five Pounds, to be le- 
vied of every of them that shall refuse the 
said room in form aforesaid, to be employed 
as aforesaid, with like oaths as is afore- 
said; and shall be called by the names of 
Assistants unto the said twelve Burgesses 
nominated to the aforesaid twelve wards ; 
unto every of which said wards one of 
the said Assistants shall be appointed for 
the government of the same with the said 
Burgess; which said twelve Burgesses, 
and the said twelve Assistants, and every 
two of them, within the several wards to 
them appointed and limited, viz. every 
Burgess, together with his Assistant, shall 
and may, by virtue hereof, do and deal 
in every thing and things as Aldermens 
deputies in the city of London lawfully 
do or may do; and every of the said 
twelve Assistants shall continue in their 
said office for and during one whole year 
then next ensuing, if they shall continue 
their habitation within the said city or 
borough, or liberties of the same; and if 
any of the said twelve Burgesses or Assist- 
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ants shall happen to die, or other: 
upon reasonable cause, to be removed 
displaced from his said office, that the 
the said Dean or his successors, and ty 
High Steward for the time being, ory 
lawful deputy, shall from time to time, 4 
their wills and pleasure, nominate and 
point any other meet able person @ 
persons of like estate, faculty, and quali 
as aforesaid, inhabiting within the sid 
city or borough, and the liberties of the 
same, to supply the place or places ¢ 
such of the said Burgesses or Assistants 
shall so die, or be moved or displaced, why 
shall continue in the said room until the 
Thursday in Easter-week then next fi. 
lowing ; and that such person or perso 
so nominated and elected, shall accep, 
and exercise the same, upon pain of Fir 
Pounds, to be levied and employed in 
form aforesaid, and with like oaths, as is 
aforesaid. 

And be it further Enacted by the a 
thority aforesaid, That the said Dean an 
his successors, or the High Steward, or bis 
lawful deputy, for ever hereafter yearly 
upon Thursday in Easter-week aforesaid, 
shall nominate and appoint two persom 
out of the twelve Burgesses, to be called 
and known by the name of the Two Chie! 
Burgesses, to continue in office for on 
year then next following; which offce 
they and every of them shall accept upa 
pain of Ten Pounds aforesaid, to be pail 
as aforesaid, and to be levied by wayd 
distress to the use aforesaid, as is before 
limited. 

And for due reformation of the incot 
veniences and disorders which shall ot 
may happen within the said city, boroug 
or liberties, Be it ordained by the autho 
rity of this present parliament, Thatas wel 
the said Dean, or his successors, the High 
Steward aforesaid, or his deputy, a alto 
the said two chief Burgesses, the other tet 
Burgesses, or any four or three of them, 
whereof the said Dean, High Steward, « 
his deputy, or one of the said two chit 
Burgesses, to be one from time to time 
for ever hereafter, to be appointed during 
their said office, shall and may, by wilt 
of this Act, within the said city or borough 
or the liberties thereof, hear, examilt 
determine, and punish, according to 
laws of this Realm, or laudable and la 
custom of the city of London, all malies 
of incontinencies, common scolds, @ 
inmates, and common annoyances; ; 
likewise that they shall have authoniy’ 
commit to prison such persons as ™ 
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the said city shall offend against the 
ace, and thereof shall give notice within 
four and twenty hours after to some 
Justices of Peace within the county of 
iddlesex. 
yoo be it further Enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That all good Orders 
and Ordinances to be made by the said 
Dean and High Steward, with the assent 
of the Burgesses and Assistants for the 
time being, or the more part of them, for 
or concerning the government of the said 
inhabitants, not repugnant to the Queen’s 
Majesty’s prerogative, nor the laws and 
statutes of this Realm, shall, by virtue of 
this Act, stand in full force and strength. 

Provided, that this Act, or any thing 
therein contained, shall not be prejudicial 
to the Steward, Marshal, or Coroner of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s Household, nor to 
the authority of Justices of Peace within 
the county of Middlesex, nor to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, or their suc- 
cessors, nor to the High Steward there, or 
his deputy for the time being, nor to the 
Mayor, Society, and Clerk of the Staple, 
High Constable, Bailiff of the Liberty, 
Town Clerks, nor to the Clerk of the Mar- 
ket, nor to any search to be made by any 
other officer in the said city or borough of 
Westminster now being, or that at any 
time hereafter shall be, not being contrary 
to the true meaning of this present Act. 

And be it Declared by the authority of 
this Act, That they and every of them, 
their deputies and assigns, shall and may 
have, take and enjoy all the privileges, 
authorities, benefits and profits, unto them 
or their said office belonging, from time 
totime, for ever hereafter in as ample wise, 
as they or any of them have had, taken 
and enjoyed the same at any time hereto- 
fore, not being contrary to the true mean- 
ing of this present Act. 

Provided always, That if it shall happen 
atany time hereafter, that the Dean of 
Westminster aforesaid, or his successors, 
and the said High Steward for the time 
being, and his lawful deputy, and every 
of them, be remiss or negligent in choos- 
ing and nominating of the Burgesses afore- 
said, at the time before limited, that then 
it shall and may be lawful for two Justices 
of Peace within the county of Middlesex, 
whereof one to be of the Quorum, to nomi- 
nate and choose the said Burgesses, being 
such persons as aforesaid ; who being so 
nominated and chosen by the said justices, 
shall occupy and enjoy the said rooms, 
upon the pains aforesaid, and have and 
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enjoy ‘such liberties in all respects, as 
if they had been nominated and chosen by 
the said Dean and High Steward as afore- 
said. 

Provided also, That al] such Burgesses 
as aforesaid, which hereafter shall be cho- 
sen as aforesaid, to serve in any of the said 
rooms or places, shall not be compellable 
by this Act to remain in the said office or 
room above the space of one whole year 
next after such choice or election ; and all 
such persons as shall for refusal of any of 
the said offices, pay any the sums afore- 
said shall not be nominated again to any 
of the said places within the space of five 
years then next following. 

And forasmuch as there be divers 
houses, tenements and buildings within the 
liberties of the Dutchy of Lancaster, of 
the which said houses, tenements and 
buildings there are certain which are lying 
and being within the city or borough of 
Westminster, and divers of the same are 
next adjoining to the said city or borough, 
and yet the inhabitants within the said 
liberties of the said Dutchy are not sub- 
ject to the government or jurisdiction of 
Westminster, but have liberties and fran 
chises distinct and divided by themselves: 
And to the intent that one uniform go- 
vernment may be in both the said liberties 
of Westminster and the Dutchy in the 
places aforesaid ; Be it Enacted by the 
Authority of this present Parliament, 
That the Chancellor or Steward of: the 
Dutchy for the time being, shall have the 
like power and authority by virtue of this 
Act in all things, as the Dean of West- 
minster, and the High Steward of the same 
have by virtue of this Act, for the better 
government of the inhabitants within the 
liberties of the said Dutchy, being and 


next adjoining to Westminster as is afore- 


said. 

Provided always, that this Act, or any 
thing or matter therein contained, shall 
not extend tothe Church or College of 
Westminster, nor to the Close of West- 
minster, nor to any person or persons in- 
habiting within the site, circuit, or precinct 
of the said Church, College or Close, for 
any offence or mis-government to be com- 
mitted by them or any of them within the 
site, circuit or precinct of the said Church, 
College, or Close, or city or borough of 
Westminster; and that this Act, nor any 
thing therein contained, shall extend to 
give any authority, jurisdiction, or power 
to the said Burgesses, to hear, examine 
and determine any thing by virtue of 
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this Act, without the consent of the said 
Dean, or of the said High Steward, or his 
lawful deputy, or in the absence of the 
said Dean, High Steward or his lawful 
deputy, then with the only presence and 
consent of the Town Clerk there for the 
time being, and not otherwise. 

And that this Act to continue unto the 
end of the parliament next following. 

Provided also, That the Searcher for 
the time being of the Sanctuary of West- 
minster, shall have and enjoy within the 
Sanctuary of Westminster, the execution 
and serving of all process, commandments, 
and warrants, and the attachments, and 
apprehensions of all manner of offenders 
within the Sanctuary aforesaid, and within 
the site, circuit, and precinct thereof, in 
as ample manner and form as if this Act 
had never been had or made. 


Certain ORDERS and ORDINANCES* 
made the 27th May in the 27th year 
of the reign of our Soveraigne Lady 
Elizabetha, &c.-by the Right Honor- 
able Sir William Cecill, of the Most 
noble Order of the Garter, Knight, 
and Baron of Burleigh, Lord Trea- 
surer of England, and High Steward 
of the City and Burrough of West- 
minster; and the Right Worshipful 
Mr. Gabriel Goodman, Doctor of 
Divinity, Dean of the Collegiate 
Chureh of St.. Peter’s in Westminster 
aforesaid ; with the assents of Thomas 
Fowler and John Fisher, then being 
Chief Burgesses of the said City or 
Burrough; and alsoe with the like 
assents of the other Ten Burgesses; 
and alsoe with assents of their Assis- 
tants, according. to the Statute lately 
made and provided for the good go- 
vernment of the said City or Burrow 
of Westminster: viz. 
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1. Item, That all and every person or 
persons which at this present have dwelling 
or inhabiting within any his or her or their 
house or houses, or in any part or parcel 
thereof, any inmates or under-tenants, 
the said inmates or under-tenants and 
every of them shall avoid and quietly de- 
part from every such house and houses at 





* It is hoped that the House will ex- 
cuse the length of the following Ordi- 
nances, as they are extremely descriptive 
of the plain simplicity and integrity of 
our Ancestors, as well as capable of af- 
fording much useful information for the 
present time. 
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or before the feast day of St. Michaell iy 
Archangell next ensuing, upon pain, 
every person and persons that shalj 
yor suffer any such inmate or under 

to inhabit or dwell in any his her or thei 
house or houses after the said feast day 
shall forfeit and pay for every week offend 
ing, touching the premises, tew shill; 

2. Item, If any person or persons gy, 
ing the trade of buying and selling 
victuals or wares by any weights or me, 
sures, and shall be found to have a 
time hereafter, either false or unlawf 
ballance, or false or unlawful weighy, 
or measures, against the laws and 
tutes of this Realm, the same shall they 
by the officer finding the same be defacei; 
and the owner thereof shall be committed 
to prison, there to remaine by the space of 
twenty-four hours, and to pay for every 
time soe offending twenty shillings, 

3. Item, If any Baker or Brewer shall 
put to sale any bread beer or ale within the 
said City or Burrough, not being lawl 
or good, or wanting in weight, or in assige 
contrary to the weight and assize therein 
commonly used and allowed within the 
city of London, that then every such Be 
ker or Brewer shall receive and have such 
ccndigne punishment and such fine and 
amerciament as shall be assessed forevery 
time soe offending, according to the laws 
and statutes of this Realme, and alsoe ae 
cording to the custom used within the 
city of London in those cases from time to 
time. 

4, Item, If any.Collier shall put to sie 
any coals in sacks, and the same sacks not 
being lawfull, or if his sack or sacks should 
be found to be lawful, and not being filled 
with coals accordingly, that then every 
such Collier, for every such time soe oF 


to remain by the space of 24 hours; and 
all his defective and unlawfull sacks shall 
be burned in the market place, and to re 
ceive for every time soe offending such fur 
ther punishment as is used within the city 
of London. 

5. Item, If any Woodmonger or Barge 
man, shall put to sale any kind of wood or 
fuell within this said city or borough, 
the said wood wanting of the assige 
lowed by the Statute, that then every 8 
Woodmonger and Bargeman shall receive 
and have such condign punishment, | 
pay such fine for every time s@ offending, 
as by the Statute and the custume of 
city of London in these cases are la 
used, 








fending shall be committed to prison, there | 
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6. Item. That the Burgesses and their 
Assistants of the City or Burrough, and 
every of them, according to their severall 
divisions, shall, every Saturday during all 
the time of the market, attend and peruse 
the same, and then and there to take dili- 
gent care and heed, that the Queen’s Ma- 
jestie’s people may well and duely be 
served of all such victuals as they and 
every of them shall buy in the said market ; 
and if any of the said Burgesses or Assis- 
tants shall make default in not performing 
the premises, that then he soe offending 
shall forfeit and pay for every time soe of- 
fending, without just cause or lawful lett 
xijd. 


7. Item, If any person or persons shall. 


receive or take into his or her service any 
servant without a lawfall testimoniall in 
writing, or that shall put away such ser- 
vant without giving to him or her lawfull 
warning, according to the Statute, that 
then every such person offending herein 
shall forfeit and pay, for every time so of- 
fending herein, as by the Statute is pro- 
vided ; and alsoe, if any servant shall de- 
part from the service of his or her master 
or mistress, without just cause or giving 
lawfull warning, or not having a lawfull 
testimoniall, shall then be punished ac- 
cording to the said Statute. 

8. Item, If any person or persons shall 
at any time hereafter forestall, regrate or 
ingrosse any victuals, or any kind of fuell, 
either in the market, or being brought 
towards the same, that then every such of- 
fender shall receive and have such condign 
punishment as by the Statute im that case 
is made and provided. 

9. ltem, If any Butcher or any other 
person or persons shall cast or lay any 
thing into any common sewer, which may 
be to the decay or hurt of the same, or 
that shall cast or lay any noisome thing or 
things into any common street, to the an- 
noyance of any of the Queen’s Majestie’s 
people, that then every such person. for 
every time offending in any of the pre- 
mises, shall be committed to prison, and 
there to remain by the space of 24 hours 
together. 

10. Item, That noe person or persons 
that now keepeth or that hereafter shall 
keep any cooke’s-shop, shall alsoe keep a 
common alehouse (except every such per- 
fon shall be lawfully licenced thereunto) 
upon pain to have and receive such pu- 
hishment, and to pay such fine, as by the 
Statute in that case is provided. 

11, ltem, It is alsoe ordered, That from 


and Police of the Metropolis. 
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the feast of Saint Michaell the Archangell 
next ensuing, there shall be within the 
said City or Burrough the number of one 
hundred common alehouses, and noe more 
at any one time ; viz. in the parish of St. 
Margarett’s sixty, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the.Fields twenty, and in the 
parish of St. Clements and Savoy or Strand, 
within the liberties of Westminster, 
twenty. . 

12. Item, If any cause of variance shall 
happen to be ministred between any the 
neighbours of this City or Burrough, upon 
any uncharitable speeches, or other an- 
noyances, that then the party grieved shall 
make his or her complaint to the Burgess 
or his Assistant of the same ward, and not 
to commence any action or suite in law 
for any such cause, without the lycence of 
the said Burgess and his Assistant, upon 
payne of imprisonment. 

13. Item, That every Burgess and their 
Assistants, and al] and every other person 
and persons, using any trade of victualling 
or keeping any common alehouse, shall 
yearly and every year hereafter, from the 
feast of All Saints untill the feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
find and keep one convenient Lanthorne, 
with a candle being light in the same, in 
the street, at every their street-doors, viz. 
from six of the clock in afternoon untill 
nine of the clock then next following, 
every night nightly (except those nights 
as the moon shall then and at that time 
shine and give light) upon paine to forfeit 
and pay for every time offending herein 
four- pence. 

14. Item, That all other the inhabitants 

of the City or Burrough shall find the like 
lanthorne and candle-ligbt, in manner and 
form as aforesaid, and as they and every 
of them from time to time shail be assess- 
ed by the Burgess and Assistant of that 
ward where any of the said inhabitants 
shall then dwell, upon pain to forfeit and 
pay for every time offending therein four- 
pence. 
- 15. Item, That noe Tavern-keeper or 
Inn-keeper shall keep any cookes-shop, 
upon pain to forfeit and pay, for every 
day offending herein, two shillings. 

16. Item, That if any person or persons 
after he she or they shall happen to be 
punished and banished from this City or 
Burrough, for any incontinency of life or 
such like, and shall return againe to the 
City or Burrough, to the intent there to 
inhabit and dwell, that then every such 
person and persons shall be whipped naked 

1 
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at a cart’s tayle throughout the said city, 
for,every time so offending contrary to 
this order. 

17. Item, If any constable or consta- 
bles shall willingly permitt and suffer any 
rogue or rogues or sturdy beggar to wan- 
der in the streets, and doe not apprehend 
them, according to the Statute, that then 
every such constable shall forfeit and pay 
six shillings and eight-pence. 

18. Item, That noe person or persons 
shall accept or take any tenants into any 
his or her messuage tenement or cottage 
within this City or Burrough, except every 
such tenant doe first bring with him or her 
a sufficient and lawfull testimoniall in 
writing, touching every such persons good 
behaviour and conversation of life from 
the place of his or her last abode, and the 
same party shall deliver the said testimo- 
niall to the Burgess and Assistant of the 
same ward ; and alsoe that every such te- 
nant shall live by some lawfull science or 
manuall occupation ; and if any person or 
persons shall accept and take any other 
tenant, contrary to this order, that then 
he or she for every time soe offending shall 
forfeit and pay forty shillings. é 

19. Item, That the inhabitants of the 
City or Burrough, yearly and every 
year hereafter, from the feast-day of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
untill the feast-day of Saint Michaell the 
Archangell, viz. every day at six or seven 
of the clock in the forenoon, shall, either 
by themselves or some others, with clean 
water, wash and sweep the kennels and 
gutters near unto every of their dwelling- 
house, upon paine to forfeit and pay, for 
every day making default, four-pence. 

20. Item, That no person or persons 
shall cast or lay any soile or things noi- 
some, either in the Old Palace, or near 
unto Henry the Seventh his Chappell, or 
in any church-yard, upon payne to forfeit 
for every time offending in any the pre- 
mises four-pence. 

21. Item, That the scavengers or carter 
shall well and duely make clean and carry 
away the soyle of the streets upon every 
such day, and in such convenient order, as 
it hath heretofore been lawfully.used and 
accustomed, upon paine of imprisonment, 
and there to remaine during the space of 
twenty-four hours, for every time offend- 
ing in this order. 

22. Item, That no- person or persons 
upon the same day after that the scavenger 
or carter shall have made clean any street 
as aforesaid, shall cast or lay any soile or 
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| sweeping of any house, or other rubbish 
or make any heaps of such like things in 
the same street, and especially upon an 
Saturday or Sunday, upon paine to pay 
for every time four-pence, 

23. Item, That the Gate which leadeth 
to and from her Majesties bridge in Oi 
Palace, shall be kept locked during the 
time of Divine Service, every sabbath day 
and other usuall holy daies, upon paing 
that the Keeper thereof shall forfeit for 
every time offending contrary to this order, 
twelve-pence. 

24. Item, Ifany hogg or hoggs shall at 
any time be found upon the Common of 
Tuthill, and not being ringed or pegged, 
or shall be found wandering in any street 
or church-yard, that the owner o every 
such hogg shall forfeit and pay for every 
such hogg, and for every time offending in 
any of the premisses, twelve-pence. 

25. Item, That. no person or persons 
shall cast or lay the soyle of the streets, or 
any other noisome thing or things what 
soever, in or upon any part of the Com. 
mon of Tuthill, but onely in such place or 
places, and in such convenient order as 
from time to time shall be appointed by 
the two Chief Burgesses for the’ time 
being ; nor that any pérson or persons 
shall digg or take away any sand or turfes 
of and from the said Common of Tuthill, 
without the lawful lycence of the Dean of 
Westminster, or his Officers, upon payne 
that every person that shall happen to of- 
fend in any of the premisses, and for every 
time offending shall be committed to pr 
son, and there to remaine for the space of 
twenty-four hours, and to pay such fine a 
shall. be assessed by the Burgesses.* 

26. Item, That if any Butcher, Poul 
terer, Fishmonger, or any other person ot 
persons, shall put to sale within this City or 
Burrough, any corrupt or unlawful flesh or 
fish meat or poultry ware, that then the 
said corrupt and unwholesome meat shal 
be consumed with fire, or otherwise, by 
the discretion. of the Burgesses and Assis 
tants with the consent of the Searchers; 
and the owner thereof shall be committed 
to prison, and there to remain for | 
space of twenty-four hours for every tm 
soe offending, and to pay such fine as 
be assessed by the Burgesses. 


—— 





* Many of these Regulations are be 
come impracticable, and others unnect 
sary ; but that above is extremely W 
at this moment, from the pernicious cu 
tom of laying all the filth of the Town” 
a place so well inhabited. 
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97. Item, If any Butcher shall put any 
flesh meat to sale in the market upon any 
market day, and having his shopp in King- 
street, that then every such Butcher shall 
forfeit and pay for sr time soe offend- 
ing three shillings and four-pence. 

28. Item, That no Butcher, or any other 

rson or persons, shall put to sale any 
flesh-meat in the market, but only upon 
Saturday in the forenoon, viz. untill twelve 
of the clock at noon, according to custom 
used within the city of London, upon 
payne to forfeit and pay for every time 
ofiending herein, three shillings and four 


nce. 
Pr. Item, If any Butcher, or any other 
person or persons, shall put to sale any 
yeal, mutton, or lamb, wherein shall be 
used any indirect or deceitful dealing, con- 
trary to the orders therein taken amongst 
the Butchers of London, or that shall put 
to sale the flesh of any ewe or lamb atany 
time or season contrary to the said orders, 
or that shall kill any kind of flesh meat in 
any place within this city, contrary to the 
said orders and custome of the city of Lon- 
don, that then every such person offend- 
ing in any of the premisses, shall forfeit 
and pay for every time offending in this 
order, or any part or parcell thereof, three 
shillings and four-pence. 

30. Item, That no Butcher or Butchers, 
or other person, shall scald any hoggs 
in any place contrary to the orders and 
custome aforesaid, nor shall put to sale 
any pork at any time or season contrary 
to the custome of the said city of London, 
upon payne to forfeit and pay for every 
time offending in any of the premisses 
three shillings and four-pence. 

31. Item, That no Butcher, Poulterer, 
Fishmonger, or any other person or per- 
sons using the trade of selling or uttering 
of victualls or wares whatsoever, shall have 
his or their shopp window or windowes 
open upon any Sabbath-day, or upon 
other usuall holyday, or that shall make 
any open shew of any victualls or wares 
without his or their shopp or shopps upon 
any the daies aforesaid; or that if any 
Batcher or Poulterer make open shew of 
any flesh meat or poultry-ware upon any 
other fasting daies contrary to the custom 
lawfully used within the city of London, 
that then every person offending in any of 
the premisses, shall forfeit and pay for 
every time offending in any part of this 
order three shillings and four-pence. 

32. Item, To avoid all such abuses .as 
may be committed by the said Butchers 
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and others, there shall be chosen and sworn 
at the Leet Court next after Easter yearly, 
and every year hereafter, three discreet 
persons haveing skill and knowledge in the 
said occupation, and shall be called by 
the name of Searchers, who upon their 
oaths shall be authorized to sarch the 
butchers meat and poultry wares, as well 
in the Butchers and Poulterers shops as in 
the market, upon market daies, and others 
bringing any kind of victualls to the said 
market; and that the Searchers may doe 
and deal as the Searchers in London are 
authorized touching the premisses ; and if 
any person being appointed to the said 
office of Searcher, and shall refuse to serve 
the samé by the space of one whole year, 
every such person soe refusing shall pay 
for his time twenty shillings. 

33. Item, That no person or persons 
shall receive or take into his or her house, 
any sick person being infected with the 
plague, without the consent of the Burgess 
and Assistant of that Ward; and if any 
persons shall happen to be sick of the said 
infirmity, that then as well the owner of 
every such house as his and her household 
and family shall forbear to come amongst 
any other company, but to keep them- 
selves within every such houses being in- 
fected as aforesaid, by the space of one 
and twenty daies next after the death of 
any such infected person, (except one 
person to fetch necessary provision for 
their reliefe) and not to hang or lay forth 
any infected clothes out of any such house 
during the time aforesaid, upon paine of 
open imprisonment in the Stocks by the 
space of twelve hours, and,to receive fur- 
ther punishment by the discretion of the 
Burgesses and Assistants. 

34. Item, The Burgesses and Assistants 
shall, in convenient order every Sabbath 
Day in the forenoon come to the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Peter in Westminster, 
and there to be present all the time of the 
sermon, upon paine every one of them for 
every time makeing default without just. 
cause shall forfeit and pay four pence. 

35. Item, All the said Burgesses and 
their Assistants shall repaire and come to 
the Court House in Westminster every 
Tnesday (except the same shall be a holi- 
day,) viz. in the term at one of the clock 
in the afternoone ;_ and out of the term, at 
eight of the clock in the forenoon, and 
then and there to hear and examine such 
causes as they, by virtue of the said Sta- 
tute be lawfully authorised, upon paine, 
that if any of the said Burgesses or As- 
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‘sistants makeing default in not appearing 
atthe houses and places appointed, shall 
forfeit and pay for every time soe offend- 
ing without just cause or lawful] lett 
twelve-pence ; and that they nor any of 
them shall at any time determine any 
thing without the consent of the Dean of 
Westminster, or the High Steward or his 
Deputy Steward, or the Town Clerk, ac- 
cording to the Statute in that case pro- 
vided. 


No. V. 


AMENDMENTS proposed to the Act 14 
Geo. 3, c. 90. 

The new Act to extend to all Parishes 
and Liberties within a circle of miles 
from the Royal Exchange, according to 
the particular description and name of 
each. 

The powers of all former Parochial and 
District Acts relating to the Watch and 
Lighting to be repealed, as far as they 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act. 

That an Assessment be allowed to the 
amount of one shilling in the pound for 
the Watch only, and sixpence in the pound 
for Lighting. 

That the powers of ‘rating, paying the 
Watchmen, and appointing the Trustees, 
be continued as in 14 Geo. 3, c. 90. 

That a sufficient number of Watchmen 
‘be appointed in each Parish or District, 
and that the Trustees do appoint such 
persons as are competent for the situation. 
- That the night be divided into two 
watches, and the Watchmen relieved once 
every night. 

That the Watch be set every night at 
the Watchhouse by the Beadle and Con- 
‘stable of the night. 

That the hours of watching be fixed 
from an hour not later than eight to seven 
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ght a 


This Patrole to be op day 


the night, to the Constable of the pj 
the. Watchhouse, and enter them jn 
book there. 

all the night. 

The Patrole and Watchmen to be 
armed. : ‘ 

That a copy of the entries in the books 
at the Watchhouse be sent to the Police 
Magistrates of the District every morni 
and another copy laid before the Trasies 
of the Parish at their meeting. 

That the Parishes to be comprized jy 
the Act be divided into Eight Distries, 
and that a district be assigned to exh 
Police Office, including the Thames Polig 
Office. 

That the Magistrates be empowered t 
hear any complaint against the Watchma 
for misconduct or incapacity, and ds. 
charge them either from their own yiey, 
or on such complaint; and certify the 
same to the Trustees of the Parish, who 
are to find other competent persons. 

That a Constable of the Parish or Pr. 
cinct do attend every night at the Watch 
house, to receive, and take charge of al 
persons brought in there, and also reoeire 
the Report of the Patroles, and transmit 
them to the, Magistrates the next morning, 
and also to the Trustees: one-half,onlyol 
the Constables to go out of office every 
year. é 
hat there be appointed two Assistant 
High Constables in each Parish, to super 
intend and visit the Watchhouses occ 
sionally, and see that the Constables do 
their duty. These Assistants tobe pail 
out of the Parish Rates. 

No. VIII. 

REPORT (in 1772) from a Com 
mittee of the House of Commons 
appointed to enquire into the seve: 
ral Barglaries and Robberies com- 


mitted in London and Westminster 


The Committee appointed to enquire inl 
the several Burglaries and Robbena 
that of late have been committed i 
and about the Cities of London ail 
Westminster, and to consider of mott 
effectual methods to prevent the salt 
for the future ; and to report the samé 
with their opinion thereupon, to tht 
House, have, pursuant to the order 
the House, enquired accordingly ; 

Sir John Fielding, knight, being aid 
what number of houses have been 
open in and about the Cities of 

and Westminster, and whether itis a gtot 

ing evil? said, that all robberies with: 


ee 


during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, January and February, from an hour 
not later thannine to six in March, April, 
September and October, and from an hour 
not later than nine to five in May, June, 
July and August. 

That the Watchmen have regular beats 
assigned to them, and power to act in ad- 
joining Parishes so as to protect the fron- 
tiers of each. 

That a Patrole of one or more persons 
be appointed to perambulate the Parish, 
or part of the Parish assigned to them, to 
‘superintend the Watchmen, inspect the 
Alehouses and state of the Lamps, and re- 
port these, and all other occurrences of 


Speers 


- Settee Se 
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circumstances attending them, and parti- 
culars of goods stolen, are registered at his 
office, and from that register informations 
are grounded, and offenders are detected 
several years after the offences are com- 
mitted; and he delivered in lists of houses 
broke, with computations of the goods 
stolen, from Michaelmas 1766 to 14th 
March 1770, in half-yearly periods; by 
which it appeared, that from Michaelmas 
1766 to Lady-day 1767, 13 houses had 
been broke open, and goods stolen to the 
value of 289/.; from Lady-day 1767 to 
Michaelmas 1767, 36 houses, value 6271. ; 
from Michaelmas 1767 to Lady-day 1768, 
52. houses, valued 569/.; from Lady-day 
1768 to Michaelmas 1768, 48 houses, 
yalue 1,332/.; from Michaelmas 1768 to 
Lady-day 1769, 35 houses, value 1,448/. 
15s.; from Lady -day 1769 to Michaelmas 
1769, 63 houses, value 1,616/. 64d.; from 
Michaelmas 1769 to 14th March 1770, 
104 houses, value 4,2412. He further if- 
formed the Committee, that it is supposed 
the last 104 houses were broke open by a 
number of house-breakers, not exceeding 
twenty, and few of them more than 20 
years of age, 16 or 17 of whom are in cus- 
tody, with little probability of their being 
convicted. That the evil increases amaz- 
ingly, and never was at so great a height 
as since last Michaelmas. Being asked, 
what is the cause of this increase of house- 
breaking? he said, that felons formerly 
carried their goods to pawnbrokers, but 
by the present method of quick notice to 
pawnbrokers, silversmiths and others, that 
plan is defeated; and the housebreakers 
now go to Jews, who melt the plate im- 
mediately, and destroy other things that 
might be evidence, which in burglary can 
be nothing but the goods, though in other 
cases the person may be sworn to; that 
they disguise jewels by knocking them 
out of the sockets, so that they cannot be 
sworn to; that the present gang of house- 
breakers are sons of unfortunate people, 
and of no trade; that they began when 
boys as pickpockets, but turned house- 


breakers when they grew up, in order to | 


Procure a greater income to supply their 
Increased expences, And he informed 
the Committee, that for twenty years a 
footpad has not escaped; that highway- 
men cannot escape,‘ upon account of the 
early information given to the aforesaid 
fice, and the great number of prosecutors 
who always appear against them, which 
he thinks must-in time put an end to that 
evil. He then said he had detected seve- 
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ral persons in Duke’s Place with plate, 
and has offered a reward of five guineas 
for apprehending one person in the same 
place. Being asked, what he thought of 
the present method of watching the town ? 
he said, the watch is insufficient, their duty 
too hard, and pay too small; that he has 
known serjeants in the Guards employed 
as watchmen, that the watchmen are paid 
8% per night in Saint Margaret’s Parish, 
and a gratuity of two guineas a year, out 
of which they find their-own candle; that 
as they are paid monthly, they borrow 
their money of an usurer once a week ; 
that in other parishes the watch are paid 
from 10d. to 1s. per night; that the watch 
in Westminster is in every parish under 
the direction of a separate commission, 
composed of persons who have served the 
offices of Churchwarden and Overseer ; 
that Commissioners of the respective pa- 
rishes appoint the beats of their Watch- 
men, without conferring together, which 
leaves the frontiers of each parish in a 
confused state, for that where one side of 
a street lies in one parish, and the other 
side in another parish, the watchman of 
one side cannot lend any assistance to 
persons on the other side, other than as a 
private person, except in cases of felony. 

James Sayer, Esq. Deputy High Steward 
of Westminster, confirmed the above evi- 
dence, and added, that St. Margaret’s 
Parish has a Select Vestry, the majority 
of which is composed of tradesmen; that 
they will pay no more than 84d. a night 
to their Watchmen, and have no way of 
punishing them for neglect of duty than 
by dismissing them, which in fact is not 
a punishment, for they find it difficult 
to get men to serve in that office; and 
he further said, that their number is not 
sufficient. 

Being asked the reason for changing 
the Constables from being parochial to be 
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‘Constables for the whole City and Liber- 


ty, he said, That before 29th Geo. 2, Con- 
stables were parochial; that he appre- 
hended the reason for the change was, 
that a Constable could not execute any 
official act out of his parish without being 
specially authorised so to do; he men- 
tioned an instance of a Constable’s being 
killed when he was serving a warrant out 
of his parish, that the person who killed 
him was tried and found guilty of man- 
slaughter only, though he would have 
been guilty of murder if it had happened 
in the parish to which the Constable be- 
longed. : 
(G) 
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Sir John Fielding being asked, what re- 
medies he could suggest, to prevent the 
above evils, he produced two papers, re- 
lating to Constables, Watchmen and other 
Officers ; which were read to and con- 
firmed by him; andare as follow; viz. 

Watchmen too old—should be from 25 
to 50—their beats too extensive—should 
not exceed twenty houses, one each side 
of the way—Watchmen too few—the sum 
raised for the watch too little, being only 
four-pence in the pound—should be six- 
pence. 

Ward Officers to be chosen out of 
those inhabitants that have served the 
office of Constable, and to have a good 
salary. 

One half of the Constables to be dis- 
charged within the year, so that one half 
remaining two years, will be able to in- 
struct the new Officers, and the whole 
duty will be done well. 

If the new provisions for the Watch 
ean be established by the Commissioners 
remaining where they are, it will save 
trouble, for then the money may be raised 
by them as it now’is, and every parish 
may pay and cloath their own Watch- 
men, so that the appointment, distribu- 
tion, direction, wages, number and pu- 
nishment of the Watch may be in the Ma- 
gistrates by a new commission, and the 
paying and cloathing be in the present 
Commissioners, ~ 

The words “ a:Constable of the City 
and Liberty of Westminster,”’ to be placed 
over the Constables doors; the words, 
« Ward Officers” over the Ward Officers 
doors. Beadles by name to be discharg- 
ed, and the necessary part of the duty 
they now do, to be performed by the 
Ward Officers. 

That it would be right to confine the 
intended improvement and Constables to 
Westminster only, as the Watch in the 
adjoining parishes of Middlesex remain 
on the same footing as is originally settled 
by the Statute of Winchester. 


Seconp Paper. 


1. The Watch of Westminster is ex- 
tremely defective—the number ought to 
be increased, their pay neniial, and 
the whole direction of them put under one 
commission, and that commission should 
be Magistrates of the City and Liberty of 
Westminster—the Watch should be at- 
tended by Ward Officers, and relieved 
in. the night, a whole night’s duty being 
too hard. 
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2. The Round-houses should 
ous—no liquor should be sold 
publicans should be punished for perm; 
ting Watchmen to Psipple ining re 
duty, and Watchmen should be particu. 
larly rewarded for diligence, and py 
nished for neglect by the Civil Power, 

3. High Constables should not quit 
their office at the end of three Yeation 
Constables should be increased—half the 
number enly discharged annually—the 
Constable of the Night should be consider. 
ed for his attendance on that duty and 
punished for neglect. 

4. The power of raising money at pre. 
sent for the Watchis too confined, it should 
be enlarged, raised by the present com 
missioners—the Watchmen paid by them, 
but their number, direction and appoint. 
ment, be by the new Commission of Ma- 
gistrates. 

5. Receivers of stolen goods, especially 
of those taken by burglary or highway 
robbery, should be made principals, 
with a power of mitigation in the Judge, 

James Sayer, esq. being again examin 
ed, approved of Sir John Fielding’s plan, 
and added that the Beadles are an unne- 
cessary set of men, advanced in years, 
and servants to the Churchwardens and 
Overseers—are forty in number over the 
whole City and Liberty—they have an 
allowance of 201. per annum a piece, which 
they may make up 30/.—that be appre- 
hends if the number was increased to sixty, 
and the City and Liberty divided into 80 
many Divisions, a Beadle to each Division, 
and the object of their duty to take up 
vagrants, they might be of great service 
—that if the Beadle was to bave two shil- 
lings for every Vagrant he took up, and 
four shillings was given to any other 
person who should apprehend, one, the 
one half to be deducted out of the Beadle’s 
salary of that District, where the Vagrant 
was apprehended, it would have a good 
effect. 

Sir John Fielding being again examined, 
said he thought the name of Beadle should 
be abolished, and that they should be call- 
ed Ward Officers. : 

Mr. S. Rainsforth, High Constable of 
Westminster, being examined, said he 
been in office twelve months—that he had 
visited the different night Watch-bouses 
in the City and Liberty of Westminster, 
frequently from twelve to three nar 
morning—found many of the Peace se 
cers upon duty, some were uggs 
is a general complaint of Peace Of 
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neglecting their duty, from which neglect 
it is owing that the Watchmen and Bea- 
dies ate not present, and this general neg- 
lect, he apprehends, is the reason why so 
‘many houses are robbed. —That he has 
frequently found seven or eight Watch- 
men together in an ale-house, he thinks 
that the High Constable should visit the 
Round-houses in the night time, once a 
month at least, or oftener if required, 
and agreed with sir John Fielding as 
to the number and pay of the Watchmen. 

James Sayer, Esq. being again examined, 
said that Constables are appointed under 
Acts 29 and $1 Geo. 2, which Acts are in 
many articles defective; that eignty Con- 
stables, which is the number limited, are 
not sufficient ; that they are appointed by 
the Leet Jury, which has been attended 
with great partialities, for the: Leet Jury 
being composed of the Overseers of the 
several Parishes of the preceding year, 
they protect each other from serving the 
office of Constable; that in general opu- 
lent inhabitants are excused, and young 
tradesmen returned ; that if a rich man is 
now and then returned, he is generally 
got off by pleading age or infirmities ; 
that deputies are generally hired men, 
and though they cannot be appointed 
unless approved of by the Deputy High 
Steward, yet as it is impossible for him to 
get a true character of the person nomi- 
nated, he finds many unfit persons are ap- 
pointed, who he is informed make a trade 
of serving the office ; for remedy of which 
he proposed, that the number of Consta- 
bles should be increased to one hundred 
and twenty; he thinks the burthen of 
serving the office of Constable should not 
lay wholly on the trading inhabitants, as 
it does by the late Act ; that by Common 
Law every person able and fit is liable to 
serve; that the fine for not serving the 
office should be enlarged from 8/. to 201. 
which fine should be distributed among 
those that do serve; and he added, that 
twelve being obliged to attend daily 
during the session of parliament, as long 
as either House sits, the duty comes round 
to each individual every sixth day, eight 
being excepted, who may be sick or kept 
mreserve ; during which attendance the 
Constables must necessarily neglect their 
own business. With respect to the High 
Constable, he said 3 it is an office of great 
burthen and trust; that by Law he the 
witness is obliged to appoint a substantial 
tradesman to that office ; that the person 
*ppointed is not to continue in office above 
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three years, and is liable to a penalty of 
201. for refusing to serve, which penalty 
goes to the Poor of the Parish; upon 
which he observed, that the High Consta- 
ble should not be a tradesman, because 
his power enables him to oblige the keep- 
ers of public-houses to deal with him, or 
those with whom be is concerned in his 
way of trade; that the penalty on persons 
refusing to serve the office should be 
increased ; that the High Constable should 
have a reward for his service, and that 
the Constables of the Night should have a 
reward also. 

Mr. Rainsforth, the High Constable of 
Westminster, being again examined, said 
he was of Mr. Sayer’s opinion. 

Sir John Fielding being again examined, 
said that Ballad-singers are a greater 
nuisance than Beggars, because they give 
opportunity to Pickpockets, by collecting 
people together ; that the songs they sing 
are generally immoral and obscene ; the 
people themselves capable of work, and 
the lowest and most abandoned order of 
people: for remedy of which, he pro 
posed that all Ballad-singers should be con- 
sidered as Vagrants, and be made liable 
to the same punishments, no person being 
a Vagrant now, but who comes within 
some one of the descriptions of vagrancy 
in the Vagrant Act; and the High Con- 
stable being again examined, informed 
the Committee, that he has often had war- 
rants for taking up Ballad-singers; that 
he has apprehended a great many, not- 
withstanding which their numbers in- 
crease, and they are become a very great 
nuisance ; they have eften been dispersed, 
but still continue the practice. 

Sir John Fielding being again examined, 
said, that the City of Westminster is a fran- 
chise under the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster ; ‘that the Common Gaol 
thereof is called the Gatehouse, to which 
offenders of every kind, apprehended with- 
in the Liberty of Westminster, have been 
usually committed for some years back, 
to the number of 600 or 700 annually ; 
that in this Gaol there is little or no allow- 
ance or provision for the Prisoners, bat 
what arises from the charity of Passen- 
gers, seldom amounting to more than five 
or six shillings a week, the greatest part 
of which is given to the Beggar at the 
window for the day; that the said Gaol 
appears, from experience of the Magis- 
trates, to be too small for the number, and 
too weak for the safe custody of Prisoners; 
that to this Gaol, persons in execution 
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for debts recovered in the Court of Con- 
science are committed ; and he said he 
‘ believed this is the only Gaol in England 
where there is not some provision for poor 
distressed Prisoners; and he added, that 
when a Magistrate commits a man to that 
Gaol for an assault, he does not know but 
he commits him there to starve; for these 
reasons, as well upon the principles of 
humanity as of civil policy, this ought to 
be remedied ; and that on account of the 
vast increase of inhabitants, property, 
and number of offenders, there ought to 
be in Westminster a strong, capacious, 
and useful Gaol, and there is no such thing 
at present; that the said Gaol, called the 
Gatehouse, is a very old building, subject 
to be repaired by the said Dean and Chap- 
ter, who appoint the Gaoler; that the 
supposed original use cf this Gaol was 
for the purposes of committing Clerks 
Convict ; the Commission of Magistrates 
of Westminster is not later than Charles 
the First’s reign ; they began first to com- 
mit offenders to this Gaol, rather by suf- 
ferance than by right; and he observed 
that however proper it may have been for 
its original purposes, it is unequal to the 
present occasions, and, as he apprehends, 
cannot be altered without a Law; and he 
further informed the Committee, that the 
Magistrates of Westminster have repre- 
sented this mischief to the Dean and 
Chapter, who acknowledge it, are willing 
to pull it down, and to give a piece of 
ground in their Royalty, in Tothill Fields, 
to build a new Gaol upon, and to subject 
the same, with every thing thereunta be- 
longing, to the Magistrates of Westmin- 
ster, under such regulations as the Legis- 
lature shall think proper, provided a sum 
be granted by the public for building the 
same; and he added, that Estimates have 
been made, by which it appears that a 
very effectual Gaol may be built for the 
sum of 2,500/.; in order therefore to re- 
medy the inconveniences above mention- 
ed, he proposed that such Gaol should be 
built and kept in repair out of the County 
Rate, which he said may be done without 
injury to the County at large, for this 
reason, that there is but one Rate at pre- 
sent for Middlesex and Westminster, near 
one-third of which is paid by the latter, 
since the increase of buildings there ; that 
this proportion is much greater than the 
expences required by the Act for County 
Rates would subject Westminster to ; and 
he added, that the Gaol called the House 
of Correction in Westminster is repaired 
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by the Magistrates of Westminster 
the expence is ‘paid by vi _ 
y virtue of their 
orders on the County Treasurer; tha 
the same thing, if allowed by Parliamen, 
for the repair of the proposed new Gaol 
will answer the purpose without Separates 
ing the Rate. ‘ 

James Sayer, esq. being again examined 
concurred with sir Johit Fielding in every 
particular. 

Sir John Fielding being again examined, 
informed the Committee, that about six “ 
seven years ago, the Magistrates of Wes 
minster had no other Court-house but a 
place at the bottom of the stairs, leadi 
to the House of Commons, called Hell, to 
keep their Sessions in; the increase of 
business, and of offences in Westminster, 
made it impracticable to carry on the bu. 
siness there. The nuisance. was repre- 
sented by the Magistrates to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Northumberland, who 
said he had then applied for redress, and 
told the Chairman that it could not be 
taken up by Government then, but would 
be in future considered ; in the meantime, 
at his own expence, amounting to 800/, he 
directed the Chairman to prepare a large 
house in King-street Westminster, which 
was formerly a Tavern, to be made pro- 
per for a Court-house; that the Magis. 
trates for their Sessions, the Burgesses for 
their Courts, the Lieutenancy for the Mi- 
litia, Commissioners of Sewers for the exe- 
cution of their business, Grand Juries for 
the Counties of Middlesex, Writs of En- 
quiries for: the Sheriffs, and Meeting of In- 
habitants for nominating their Represen 
tatives, should use the said building; for 
all which purposes it has been constantly, 
effectually and conveniently used ; that it 
is scarce possible for the above business to 
be transacted without it, and the establish- 
ment of it is as essential to the Civil Power 
as any thing that has been mentioned ; 
that the purchase of the said building, and 
fitting it up, cost the Duke of Northum- 
berland near 4,000/. and he added,, that 
this building also might be kept in repait 
by the County Rate, at an average of 30/, 
or 40/. a year. 

James Sayer esq. confirmed the afore- 
going Evidence: And : 

Sir John Fielding said, he thinks the act 
ing part of the Magistrates in Westmins 
ter is in as good a state as it ever was, an 
more free from imputations or neglect 
duty ; that it would be useful, 10 hare 
some persons of rank and condition in the 
Commission of the Peace for Westminstet, 
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who would attend at the Quarter Sessions, 
where they would become acquainted 
with the conduct of the Magistrates in ge- 
neral, give a dignity to the commission, 
support the acting Magistratesin great oc- 
casions, and give encouragement to such 
of them as discharged their trust, becom- 
ing the honour of the commission, and dis- 
countenance those who did not; and he 
added, that for the last two or three years 
the Magistrates of Westminster have gone 
through very painful duty, and have been 
very diligent in it; and having been sen- 
sible of the necessity of their attendance, 
have mutually agreed to attend at any 
time or place, upon the least notice from 
their Chairman. . : ; 

James Sayer, esq., being again examined, 
admitted that the Magistracy at present is 
composed in general of persons of character, 
and that justice is administered with acti- 
vity, diligence and skill ; but alleged that it 
has been otherwise formerly, and may be 
the case hereafter, and therefore he was of 
opinion that a regulation in the Magistracy 
of Westminster is necessary ; that there 
should be a qualification of Justices ; that 
they should have a reward for acting, as 
the most part of their time will be devoted 
tothe public service ; that the fees to be 
taken by their Clerks, should be appro- 
priated to some public service, such as a 
Vagrant Hospital; that there should be 
certain Rotation Offices established by 
law; that as-he apprehends one such 
Office might be sufficient, if properly re- 
gulated; that the Rotation Office should 
do all the business, except in emergent 
cases ; and that the private offices of Jus- 
tices of the Peace should be abolished, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that a man 
committed for a notorious bailable offence, 
is carried to another justice who bails him, 
without knowing the enormity of his of- 
fence: And 

Sir John Fielding said, that in criminal 
offences that nearly regard the Public, it 
is impracticable to use a Rotation Office, as 
there are many things that are necessar 
tobe kept secret; and though the whole 
of the circumstances must be known to the 
acting Magistrates, yet they cannot be 
known by a fresh Magistrate who attends 
10 rotation. 

And he added, that the great number of 
brothels and irregular taverns, carried on 
Without licence from the Magistrates, are 
another great cause of robberies, burgla- 
mes and other disorders, and also of 
neglect of Watchmen and Constables of 
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the Night on their respective duties; that: 
these taverns are kept by persons of the 
most abandoned characters, such as bawds, 
thieves, receivers of stolen goods, and 
Marshalsea Court and Sheritis Officers, 
who keep lock-up houses; the principal 
of these houses are situate in Covent. Gar- 
den; about 30 in St. Mary-le-Strand ; 
about 12 in St. Martin’s, in the vicinity of 
Covent-Garden ; about 12in St. Clement’s; 
5 or 6 at Charing-Cross, and in Hedge- 
lane about 20; that there are many more 
dispersed in different parts of Westminster; 
in Goodman’s-Fields and Whitechapel, 
many of which are remarkably infamous, 
and are the cause of disorders of every 
kind; Shelter for bullies to protect prosti- 
tutes, and for thieves; are a terror to the 
Watchmen and Peace Officers of the 
Night; a nuisance to the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhwod, and difficult to be sup- 
pressed by prosecution, for want of evi- 
dence ; and, in short, pregnant with every 
other mischief to society. » That any per- 
son desirous of gaining a livelihood, by 
keeping a place of public entertainment, 
who is of good reputation, can obtain a 
licence with ease from the Magistrates to 
keep such house ; when a public house in 
any neighbourhood happens to be vacant, 
that has been licenced before, the Magis- 
trates of Middlesex and Westminster have 
long held it to be a rule essential to the 
public good rather to diminish than in- 
crease the number of public houses; that 
persons of abandoned characters, by ap- 
plying to the Commissioners of the Stamp 
Office, may obtain a licence for selling 
wine; by virtue of such licences it is that 
the taverns above described are kept open ; 
for the aforesaid Commissioners are em- 
powered by Law to grant such licences to 
whom they shall think fit. That licences for 
selling spirituous liquors by retail are not 
granted by the Commissioners of Excise, 
unless the parties produce to them a li- 
cence under the hands and seals of two 
Justices of the Peace to sell ale. That 
Magistrates cannot by Law authorize any 
person to sell ale without a certificate of 
such person’s being of good fame, and 
sober life and conversation; so that pro- 
ducing this licence to the Commissioners 
establishes their character with them, and 
takes away the necessity of any enquiry. 
For remedy of which, he proposed that 
wine licences should be placed by Law 
under the same restraints as the licences 
for selling spirituous liquors now are. This 
remedy, he apprehends, might probably 
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for debts recovered in the Court of Con- 
science are committed ; and he said he 
‘ believed this is the only Gaol in England 
where there is not some provision for poor 
distressed Prisoners; and he added, that 
when a Magistrate commits a man to that 
Gaol for an assault, he does not know but 
he commits him there to starve; for these 
reasons, as well upon the principles of 
humanity as of civil policy, this ought to 
be remedied ; and that on account of the 
vast increase of inhabitants, property, 
and number of offenders, there ought to 
be in Westminster a strong, capacious, 
and useful Gaol, and there is no such thing 
at present; that the said Gaol, called the 
Gatehouse, is a very old building, subject 
to be repaired by the said Dean and Chap- 
ter, who appoint the Gaoler; that the 
supposed original use cf this Gaol was 
for the purposes of committing Clerks 
Convict; the Commission of Magistrates 
of Westminster is not Jater than Charles 
the First’s reign ; they began first to com- 
mit offenders to this Gaol, rather by suf- 
ferance than by right; and he observed 
that however proper it may have been for 
its original purposes, it is unequal to the 
present occasions, and, as he apprehends, 
cannot be altered without a Law; and he 
further informed the Committee, that the 
Magistrates of Westminster have repre- 
sented this mischief to the Dean and 
Chapter, who acknowledge it, are willing 
to pull it down, and to give a piece of 
ground in their Royalty, in Tothill Fields, 
to build a new Gaol upon, and to subject 
the same, with every thing thereunta be- 
longing, to the Magistrates of Westmin- 
ster, under such regulations as the Legis- 
lature shall think proper, provided a sum 
be granted by the public for building the 
same; and he added, that Estimates have 
been made, by which it appears that a 
very effectual Gaol may be built for the 
sum of 2,500/.; in order therefore to re- 
medy the inconveniences above mention- 
ed, he proposed that such Gaol should be 
built and kept in repair out of the County 
Rate, which he said may be done without 
injury to the County at large, for this 
reason, that there is but one Rate at pre- 
sent for Middlesex and Westminster, near 
one-third of which is paid by the latter, 
since the increase of buildings there ; that 
this proportion is much greater than the 
expences required by the Act for County 
Rates would subject Westminster to ; and 
he added, that the Gaol called the House 
of Correction in Westminster is repaired 
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by the Magistrates of Westminster, ang 
the expence is ‘paid by virtue of their 
orders on the County Treasurer ; that 
the same thing, if allowed by Parliament 
for the repair of the proposed new Gaol, 
will answer the purpose without separates 
ing the Rate. ; 

James Sayer, esq. being again examined 
concurred with sir Joh Fielding in every 
particular. 

Sir John Fielding being again examined, 
informed the Committee, that about six or 
seven years ago, the Magistrates of West. 
minster had no other Court-house but a 
place at the bottom of the stairs, leadin 
to the House of Commons, called Hell, 19 
keep their Sessions in; the increase of 
business, and of offences in Westminster, 
made it impracticable to carry on the bu 
siness there. The nuisance. was repre. 
sented by the Magistrates to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Northumberland, who 
said he had then applied for redress, and 
told the Chairman that it could not be 
taken up by Government then, but would 
be in future considered ; in the meantime, 
at his own expence, amounting to 8001, he 
directed the Chairman to prepare a large 
house in King-street Westminster, which 
was formerly a Tavern, to be made pro- 
per for a Court-house; that the Magis. 
trates for their Sessions, the Burgesses for 
their Courts, the Lieutenancy for the Mi- 
litia, Commissioners of Sewers for the exe- 
cution of their business, Grand Juries for 
the Counties of Middlesex, Writs of En- 
quiries for the Sheriffs, and Meeting of In- 
habitants for nominating their Represen- 
tatives, should use the said building; for 
all which purposes it has been constantly, 
effectually and conveniently used ; that it 
is scarce possible for the above business to 
be transacted without it, and the establish- 
ment of it is as essential to the Civil Power 
as any thing that has been mentioned ; 
that the purchase of the said building, and 
fitting it up, cost the Duke of Northum- 
berland near 4,000/. and he added, that 
this building also might be kept in repair 
by the County Rate, at an average of 301, 
or 40/. a year. 

James ‘Sayer esq. confirmed the afore- 
going Evidence: And : 

Sir John Fielding said, he thinks the act 
ing part of the Magistrates in Westmins 
ter is in as good a state as it ever was, a0 
more free from imputations or neglect 
duty ; that it would be useful, to have 
some persons of rank and condition in the 
Commission of the Peace for Westuunstet, 
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who would attend at the Quarter Sessions, 
where they would become acquainted 
with the conduct of the Magistrates in ge- 
neral, give a digniyy to the commission, 
support the acting agistratesin great oc- 
casions, and give encouragement to such 
of them as discharged their trust, becom- 
ing the honour of the commission, and dis- 
countenance those who did not; and he 
added, that for the last two or three years 
the Magistrates of Westminster have gone 
through very painful duty, and have been 
very diligent in it; and having been sen- 
sible of the necessity of their attendance, 
have mutually agreed to attend at any 
time or place, upon the least notice from 
their Chairman. : 1 

James Sayer, €8q., being again examined, 
admitted that the Magistracy at present is 
composed in general of persons of character, 
and that justice is administered with acti- 
vity, diligence and skill ; but alleged that it 
has been otherwise formerly, and may be 
the case hereafter, and therefore he was of 
opinion that a regulation in the Magistracy 
of Westminster is necessary ; that there 
should be a qualification of Justices ; that 
they should have a reward for acting, as 
the most part of their time will be devoted 
to the public service ; that the fees to be 
taken by their Clerks, should be appro- 
priated to some public service, such as a 
Vagrant Hospital; that there should be 
certain Rotation Offices established by 
law; that as -he apprehends one such 
Office might be sufficient, if properly re- 
gulated; that the Rotation Office should 
do all the business, except in emergent 
cases; and that the private offices of Jus- 
tices of the Peace should be abolished, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that a man 
committed for a notorious bailable offence, 
is carried to another justice who bails him, 
without knowing the enormity of his of- 
fence: And 

Sir John Fielding said, that in criminal 
offences that nearly regard the Public, it 
isimpracticable to use a Rotation Office, as 
there are many things that are necessary 
tobe kept secret; and though the whole 
of the circumstances must be known to the 
acting Magistrates, yet they cannot be 
known by a fresh Magistrate who attends 
10 rotation, 

And he added, that the great number of 
brothels and irregular taverns, carried on 
without licence from the Magistrates, are 
another great cause of robberies, burgla- 
mes and other disorders, and also of 
neglect of Watchmen and Constables of 
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the Night on their respective duties; that 
these taverns are kept by persons of the 
most abandoned characters, such as bawds, 
thieves, receivers of stolen goods, and 
Marshalsea Court and Sheritis Officers, 
who keep lock-up houses; the principal 
of these houses are situate in Covent. Gar- 
den; about 30 in St. Mary-le-Strand ; 
about 12 in St. Martin’s, in the vicinity of 
Covent-Garden ; about 12in St. Clement’s; 
5 or 6 at Charing-Cross, and in Hedge- 
lane about 20; that there are many more 
dispersed in different parts of Westminster; 
in Goodman’s-Fields and Whitechapel, 
many of which are remarkably infamous, 
and are the cause of disorders of every 
kind; shelter for bullies to protect prosti- 
tutes, and for thieves; are a terror to the 
Watchmen and Peace Officers of the 
Night; a nuisance to the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood, and difficult to be sup- 
pressed by prosecution, for want of evi- 
dence ; and, in short, pregnant with every 
other mischief to society. - That any per- 
son desirous of gaining a livelihood, by 
keeping a place of public entertainment, 
who is of good reputation, can obtain a 
licence with ease from the Magistrates to 
keep such house ; when a public house in 
any neighbourhood happens to be vacant, 
that has been licenced before, the Magis- 
trates of Middlesex and Westminster have 
long held it to be a rule essential to the 
public good rather to diminish than in- 
crease the number of public houses; that 
persons of abandoned characters, by ap- 
plying to the Commissioners of the Stamp 
Office, may obtain a licence for selling 
wine; by virtue of such licences it is that 
the taverns above described are kept open ; 
for the aforesaid Commissioners are em- 
powered by Law to grant such licences to 
whom they shall think fit. That licences for 
selling spirituous liquors by retail are not 
granted by the Commissioners of Excise, 
unless the parties produce to them a li- 
cence under the hands and seals of two 
Justices of the Peace to sell ale. That 
Magistrates cannot by Law authorize any 
person to sell ale without a certificate of 
such person’s being of good fame, and 
sober life and conversation; so that pro- 
ducing this licence to the Commissioners 
establishes their character with them, and 
takes away the necessity of any enquiry. 
For remedy of which, he proposed that 
wine licences should be placed by Law 
under the same restraints as the licences 
for selling spirituous liquors now are. This 
remedy, he apprehends, might probably 
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reduce the revenue of wine licences; if 
confined to the Bills of Mortality, it would, 
in his opinion, diminish it no more than 
400/. per annum; but if extended to 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and 
other Bockyards, it may lessen it 200/. 
more. He added, that he thinks it more 
necessary to correct the evil in those parts, 
as it has a direct tendency, to corrupt and 
destroy the very vitals of the Constitution, 
the lives of the useful seamen, who, by 
means of these houses, become the objects 
of plunder as long as they have any 
money, and are induced to become robbers 
when they have none. And he informed 
the Committee, that there is another great 
evil, which is the cause of these disorders, 
namely, the immense number of common 
prostitutes, who mostly from necessity in- 
fest the streets of the City and Liberty of 
Westminster and parts adjacent, attended 
by common soldiers, and other bullies, to 
protect them from the Civil Power; these 
prostitutes, when they have secured the 
unwary customers, lead them to some of 
the aforesaid taverns, from whence they 
seldom escape without being robbed. The 
cause of this evil, as he apprehends, is the 
great difficulty, as the Law now stands, to 
punish those offenders, they being, as com- 
mon prostitutes, scarce, if at all, within the 
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description of any Statute now in being ; 
and, headded, that thissubjects Watchmen, 
Roundhouse-keepers, constables, and even 
the Magistrates themselves, to prosecu- 


tions from low Attornies. That the re- 
medy, in his opinion, should be to declare 
that persons walking or plying in the said 
streets for lewd purposes, after the Watch 
is set; standing at the doors, or appearing 
at the windows of such taverns in an inde- 
cent manner for lewd purposes, shall be 
considered as Vagrants, and punished as 
such. That as to the circumstance of 
street beggars, it never came to his know- 
ledge that they are under contribution to 
the Beadles. 

Mr. Rainsforth, the High Constable, 
being called, delivered in a paper called 
the State of Watch in Westminster, which 
paper is hereunto annexed, and said, That 
all the Watchmen being assembled at 
Guildhall, on Saturday the 24th of March, 
to see the House-breakers, they appeared 
to him in general very infirm, and unfit to 
execute that office. ‘Then 

Mr. Thomas Heath, a Burgess of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, being examined, said, 
that both the Constables and Watch within 
the said Duchy are very insufficient and 
defective. 
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Upon the whole of which mattery 
Committee came .to the following Rewly 
tions 5 viz. 

Resolved, 1. That it appears to thi 
Committee, that since the 29th day of 
tember last, 104 houses within the City 
of London, Westminster, and the parts a. 
jacent, have been broke open, and phy. 
jewels, and other goods stolen there 
to the amount of 4,241/.; that the sii 
evil hath increased very much of li 
years, and is likely still to increase, unleg 
some effectual provision is made to pre 
vent it, 

2. That it isthe opinion of this Com 
mittee, that to put a stop to the said evi, 
the number of Constables in the City anf 
Liberty of Westminster, St. Martin’s k 
Grand, and such parts of the Duchy of 
Lancaster as are within the said Liberty, 
should be increased; and that all pen 
sons, being householders within the same, 
other than the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, acting Justices of the Peace, 
and certain other Officers and persons, 
should be made liable to. serve as Con 
stables, or pay a penalty for refusing to 
serve the said office; and that a new 
mode of appointing and discharging them 
should be adopted. 

3. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the number of Watchmen in 
the said places should be increased; more 
able persons appointed; their pay aug- 
mented ; another method adopted for ap- 
pointing them ; that their beats or districts 
should be less extensive; their duty be 
made general, and that they should be put 
under one general direction. 

4. That it is the opinion of this Com 
mittee, that the Beadles in many Parishes 
are not at present of sufficient service; 
that they should for the—future be em 
ployed under another name, and under 
some general direction as Regulators of 
the Watchmen, and to take up Vagranls 
and other disorderly persons in their re 
spective Wards; and that their number 
should be increased. ; 

5. That it is the opinion of this Com 
mittee, that the duty of Constables and 
Watchmen, and of Beadles under another 
name, should be regulated with proper em 
couragements for doing their duty, 
penalties for their neglect of it. 

6. That it is the opinion of this Com: 
mittee, that the receiving Stolen 
particularly Gold and Silver Plate and 
Jewels, should be made more penal ; | 
the Receivers of them, particularly of thor 
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ix] and Police of the Metropolis. 
aken by Burglary or Highway Robbery, 


be made principals. 

., That it yew opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that provision should be made for 
transporting Criminals, which now are 
transported to America, to the Coast of 
Africa and to the East Indies. ; 

g. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that common Ballad-singers, by 
collecting great numbers of people about 
them, give opportunities for picking 
pockets, and are a great nuisance, and that 
some effectual’ provision should be made 
for suppressing them. 

9, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the present unrestrained me- 
thod of granting Licences to sell Wine in 
and about the City and Liberty of West- 
minster, gives an opportunity to persons 
of the most abandoned characters to open 
houses for the retailing of Wine to be 
drank in the said houses as taverns, which 
are frequented by every species of dis- 
orderly persons, and is a great cause of 
robberies and other disorders; and that 
the said method should be restrained. 

10. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the house in King Street, West- 
minster, called Guildhall, which is now the 
property of his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland, and was some years ago fitted 
up by him at his own expence, hath been 
of great benefit in the holding the Sessions 
for the said City and Liberty, and for 
doing other essential public business re- 
garding the same, and is absolutely neces- 
sary for those purposes. 

Il. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the Prison called the Gate- 
house, in the City of Westminster, to which 
& great number of criminals and debtors 
are committed, is too small, and totally 
unfit for the purposes of a Common Gaol 
in the present increased state of the said 
City and Liberty thereof; and that there 
IS no certain allowance for the mainte- 
nance of the prisoners committed thereto. 

12, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that a strong and capacious Gaol 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster 
should be built in another place, and some 
provision be made for the maintenance of 
the Prisoners which are or shall be com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse, and to the said 
new Gaol when built. 

13. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
Mittee, that larger and more convenient 
Round-houses should be provided in the 
said City and Liberty of Westminster, and 
in St. Martin’s Le Grand, and that part of 
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the Duchy of Lancaster which is within 
the said Liberty, and that no liquor should 
be sold therein. 
9 April, 1770. 
No. IX. 


Report from Committee (1793) on West- 
minster Nightly Watch. 


The Committee who were appointed to 
enquire into the State of the Nightly 
Watch within the City and Liberty of 
Westminster, and to report the same, 
with their Opinion thereupon, to The 
House, have, pursuant to the Order 
of The House, enquired accordingly ; 
a State whereof, together with the 
Resolutions of the Committee, are as 
followeth ; viz. 


Your Committee, in order to proceed in 
a regular manner, directed the several 
Parishes to lay before them the amount of 
the Watch Rate, with the nomber of Men 
employed on that service, and their Ages 
and Pay; in pursuance whereof they re- 
ceived several Returns, and from which 
the following Observations are extracted. 

N° 1. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, who 
collect about 646/. per annum; they em- 
ployed twenty-two Watchmen, who are 
paid, for the Winter months Is. 2d. per 
night, for the Summer 10d. and for the 
Spring and Autumn 11d. they act under 
the direction of Act 9 George the 2nd. 

N° 2. St. Giles in the Fields, and St. 
George Bloomsbury. Your Committee 
received from these Parishes two Returns, 
one of which gave the account. of the 
united Parishes, and the other of St. George 
Bloomsbury only; from whence it ap- 
pears that they are under no -particular 
Act of Parliament, but exercise their au- 
thority under the Statute of Winchester ; 
that the Constables collect the money from 
the inhabitants, who pay what they please, 
and that the Constables never account for 
the same; that the above Statute relates 
only to inhabitants keeping Watch and 
Ward: above 200 inhabitants do not pay 
any thing, and most of them are so dissa- 
tisfied with this mode of watching, that 
they have entered into voluntary subscrip- 
tions to pay other Watchmen than those 
provided by the Constables. 

The Committee think proper to repre+ 
sent to the House, that during the course 
of their enquiry relative to these Parishes, 
some of the inhabitants of St. George’s 
gave evidence, that they apprehended 
they ought to be considered in the: article 
of watching, distinct and. separate from 
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St. Giles, and Your Committee taking the 
game into consideration, an Act made in 
the 10th year of Queen Ann, for enlarging 
the time given to the Commissioners for 
building fifty new Churches, was read, 
whereby it appears that the said two Pa- 
rishes were to be united as to the Poors 
Rates, Church Rates, Highway Rates, and 
other Parish Rates, but no mention is made 
of a Watch Rate, therefore think the words 
(other Parish Rates) does not comprehend 
the Watch Rates. 

That there are two Divisions, and two 
Constables, whose jurisdiction extends 
equally over the whole Parishes. 

N° 3, St. Andrew’s Holborn above the 
Bars, and St. George the Martyr; the 
Watch Rate, at 4d. in the pound, amounts 
to $561.; that they employ 30 Watchmen 
and six Patrole men, who are armed ; that 
the pay of the Watchmen is Is. 3d, per 
night in Winter, and Is. in Summer ; the 
pay of the Patrole men Is. 6d. per night 
in Winter, and Is. 3d. per night in Sum- 
mer; that the Fourpenny Rate, which 
they are limited to by Act of Parliament, 
will not defray the expences, the deficiency 
whereof used to be made good out of the 
surplus of the Rate for Cleansing and 
Lighting, which is now appropriated to 


another purpose; that the Parish is so well 
satisfied with the above Regulations of 
Patroles as well as Watchmen; that a vo- 
luntary Subscription has been raised for 
providing Great Coats and Hats for the 


Watchmen and Patroles. 

N° 4. Liberty of Saffron Hill. The 
rate at 5d. in the pound, amounts to about 
2801. per annum; they employ 13 Watch- 
men all the year, and two Patrole Men for 
four Winter months; the pay of the 
Watch is 1s. 2d. per night in Winter, and 
1s. in Summer, and the pay of the two 
Patrole Men is 10s. 6d. per week each. 
The Watch and Beadles are regulated by 
Act 10th Geo. II. which appoints 40 Trus- 
tees to manage the affairs of the Parish. 

N° 5. St. James, Westminster. The 
collection last year was 1,497/.; they em- 
ploy 56 Watchmen, at Is. 1d. per night in 
Winter, and 9d. in Summer, and 11d. in 
Spring and Autumn. 

N° 6. St. Clement Danes. The collec- 
tion last year was 6701.; they employ 25 
Watchmen, at Is. 2d. per night in Winter, 
and 10d, inSummer; they are empowered 
to raise no more than 4d. in the pound. 

N°7. St. Ann, Westminster; the rate 
at 5d. in the pound amounts to 809/.; they 
employ 25 Watchmen, at 10d. per night 
in Winter, and 8d, per night in Summer. 
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N° 8. St. George, Hanover-square, 
collection from Midsummer 1770, toy 
summer 1771, was 1,4311.; they em 
61 Watchmen at 1s. per night each, aj 
four Patrole Watchmen. ; 

N° 9. St. Margaret and St. John ty 
Evangelist. The collection last year yy 
for both Parishes, 1,250/.; at 6d. in thy 
pound, and the inhabitants charged 4 
rack rent; they employ 48 Watchmeny 
Is. 2d. per night in Winter, and 104, pe 
night in Summer. 

N° 10. St. Mary le Strand. — The a, 
lection the last year was 89/.: they em 
ploy three Watchmen, at 18/. 5s, 
annum each; and the remainder of th 
money collected is retained by the Beadle 
for providing an apariment as a Watch 


-house, Fire and Candles therein, superin 


tending the Watchmen, and collecting th 
Money. 

N° 11. St. Martin in the Fields. Th 
collection at 4d. in the pound amountsty 
§941.; they employ 85 Watchmen at Is), 
per annum each. 

‘N° 12. Precinct of the Savoy. Th 
collection at 4d. in the pound amounts to 
171. per annum; they employ one Watch 
man at Is. 2d, per night in Winter, and 
10d. per night in Summer. 

~ Your Committee having considered the 
above particulars, find, that the modeof 
watching and pay of the men is very inte 
gular and various ; that in some parishes 
they employ Patroles, and in othe 
Watchmen ; and that the Statute of Win 
chester, being very obsolete, is a very im 
proper Regulation. 

Upon the whole matter, the Committee 
came to the following Resolutions : 

1. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the present mode of watching, 
aud pay of the Watchmen, within the 
City and Liberty of Westminster, 1s very 
irregular and various, and ought to be pul 
under proper Regulations. : 

2. That it is the opinion of this Com 
mittee, that it would tend to the safety 0 
the inhabitants of the said City and Li- 
berty, if a regular and uniform Watch, 
with Patroles, was established under pt 
per Regulations. . 

3. ‘That it is the opinion of this Com 
mittee, that it will be necessary to levy? 
Rate upon the inhabitants, to answer the 
above purposes. : 

4 That it is the opinion of this Com 
mittee, that in levying the said Rate, the 
two Parishes of St. George Blooms 
and St. Giles in the Fields, ought to 
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onsidered as one Parish, in like manner 
ys they are in the collection of Poor and 
hurch Rates. 
5. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that Constables of the Night should 
be appointed, who, as well as the Beadles, 
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Watehmen, and Patrole Men, should be 
under the directions of proper Persons in 
each Parish, to be called Directors of the 
Watch. 

15 February, 1773. 
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PAPERS retatinc To THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER, &c. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 14 April 1812. 


Copies of CORRESPONDENCE that has 

taken place between the PresipENT of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, and the Cuairman and Deputy 
Cuairman of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company ;—together 
with the Minutes of the.Court of Di- 
rectors of the said Company ;—re- 
specting the Renewal of their Exciu- 
sivE Priviteces :—As laid before the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, at their 
General Court, on the 25th of March 
1812, 


Ata Secret Committee of Corres- 
pondence, the 5th October 1808, 


Read a Letter from the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas to The Chairs, dated the 
30th September; desiring to ascertain 
the opinion of the Court, as to the pro- 
priety and expediency of bringing for- 
ward, in the next Session of Parliament, 
the subject of renewing the Company’s 
Charter. The Committee having deli- 
berated thereon, agreed on the substance 
of an Answer, to be further considered at 
their next meeting. 


Lerrer from the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman; noticed in the 
preceding Minute. 


Melville Castle, Sept. 30, 1808. 
Gentlemen; The propriety and expe- 
diency of applying to Parliament for a re- 
newal of the privileges of exclusive trade 
enjoyed by the East India Company, with 
such modifications as may be deemed ne- 
cessary, and for the continuance of the 
system of government in the British Ter- 
ritories in India on its present basis, but 
with such amendments, also, as the expe- 
rience of its effects may appear to demand, 
having lately been the subject of frequent 
Consideration and discussion, you will 
Probably concur with me in opinion, that 
It is advisable now to ascertain, whether 
the Court of Directors are desirous of agi- 
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tating the question at present, and of sub- 
mitting it, in all its details, to the early 
consideration of Parliament. I have the 
honour to be, &c. Rosert Dunpas. 
To the Chairman and Deputy 

Chairman of the East 

India Company. 


At a Secret Committee of Corres- 
pondence, the 12th of Oct. 1808. 


Agreed to the following draft‘of an An- 
swer to the letter of the 30th ultimo, from 
the Right Hon. Robert Dundas. 

(Secret.) East India House, Oct. 12, 1808. 

Sir; We now propose to do ourselves 
the honour of replying to your letter of 
the 30th of last month. From the com- 
munications we have at different times had 
with the Members of the Court of Di- 
rectors, we are well assured it is the ge- 
neral sense of that Body, that it will be for 
the interest of the Public and the Com- 
pany, that the Charter should be early re- 
newed. Convinced that this is their opi- 
nion, and apprehensive lest inconvenience 
might be produced, by setting this im- 
portant subject afloat before it was in some 
degree matured, we have not thought ‘it 
necessary formally to resort to the Court 
for a declaration of their judgment upon 
the question you are pleased to propose to 
us ; but we have, in order to obtain what 
we conceive to be, with the knowledge we 
before possessed, sufficient warrant to us 
to give an answer to your preliminary 
enquiry, laid your letter before a Secret 
Committee of Correspondence: and we 
are authorized to state it to be their opi- 
nion, as it is our own, not only that the 
interests of the Public, as well as of the 
Company, will be best consulted, by con- 
tinuing the present system of Indian ad- 
ministration, but that it is material the 
Charter should be speedily renewed. 

With respect to any modifications which. 
you or His Majesty’s Government may 
have in contemplation to propose, we shail 
be happy to be made acquainted with 
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them, and to bring them under the most 
serious consideration of this House. We 
can at present only state, that we trust 
there will be no disposition to introduce 
any change, that would alter or weaken 
the main principles and substance of the 
present system, which, in the opinion of 
the Company, is essential to the due ma- 
nagement and preservation of British In- 
dia; and that, with respect to minor points, 
as far as they may be really compacible 
with those essential objects, the Court will 
not be influenced by any partial views to 
withhold from them the fair consideration 
due to them. 

Glad that you have seen it proper to 
bring forward this weighty subject, and 
desirous to be favoured with your further 
communications upon it, as soon as may 
suit your convenience, We have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, &c. Epwarp Parry, 

CuarLes GRANT, 
The Right Hon. Robert Dundas, 
&e. &e. &e. 


At a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Wednesday, the 7th Dec. 
1808. 


The Chairman laid before the Court :— 
Minutes of a Secret Committee of Corres- 
pondence, held the 5th October last ; 
Letter from the Right Hon. Robert Dundas 
to the Chairs, dated the 30th September 
last, referred to in the Minutes above-men- 
tioned ; Minutes of a Secret Committee of 
Correspondence, held the 12th October 
last ; and draft of a Letter from the Chairs 
to Mr. Dundas, dated the same day. It 
was then, on a motion, Resolved unani- 
mously, That this Court approve the pro- 
ceedings of the Secret Committee of Cor- 
respondence, of the 5th and 12th of Octo- 
ber, and the Letter to the Right Hon, 
Robert Dundas of the last-mentioned date, 


At a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Friday, the 16th December 
1808. 


Minutes of the 7th instant were read 
and approved. 

Draf: of a letter from the Chairman 
and Deputy to the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas, offering some suggestions of a 
general nature, as the principal founda- 
tions on which a new agreement between 
the Public and the East India Company 
may be placed, was read and unanimously 
approved, being as follows; viz. 

' East India House, Dee. 16, i808. 

Sir; In consequence of a conference 
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which we lately had the honour to 
with you, we have laid before the 

of Directors the letter which you wer 
pleased to write to us, under date the 30 
September last, on the subject of reney 
the Company’s Charter, together With the 
answer which we returned to that letter 
on the 12th October following ; and ve 
are now instructed by the Court to shy 
to you, that they approve of that ansne, 
and are ready to enter with you, through 
the medium of their Committee of Cy. 
respondence, into a consideration of th 
various objects to which it may be Proper 
to attend, in bringing forward so impor. 
tant a measure. 

At the present moment it would, in the 
opinion of the Court, be premature in 
them, to proceed to any detailed specifics 
tion of those objects, to which it may be 
proper, on part of the Company, toatten, 
or to on any discussions, whichit 
may be the wish of His Majesty’s Minis 
ters to propose ; but the Court beg lee 
to offer some suggestions of a general m 
ture, as the principal foundations on which 
a new agreement between the Public and 
the East India Company may be placed. 

Ist. The system by which the legisla 
ture has continued to the Company the 
government of the territories acquired by 
itin the East, with a regulated monopoly 
of the trade, has been held by the mos 
eminent persons conversant with thi 
quarter and its affairs, to be most ex 
pedient, both for the foreign and domestic 
interests of this country. Under it, thow 
territories have been improved, and the 
security and happiness of the vast popule 
tion they contain have been signally Ils 
creased. It is also a system which est» 
blishes salutary checks for the exercise d 
the authority lodged in this country ove 
the Indian administration, and for all the 
local details of that administration, in Ii 
political, judicial, financial, and commer 
cial departments; and provides with si 
gular felicity for a succession of a body d 
able and honourable European servanls 
who yield in general character and utility 
to no class of public functionaries under the 
Empire. In like manner, the constitution 
of the Indian army has proved itself calew 
lated to produce a body of officers of high 
military spirit, and of very distinguish 
skill and conduct. The Court, theréfore 
trust thatno material change inthis system; 
no change which would affect its principles 
or impair its efficiency, will be propose’ 

2d. In this case, it will be unneces#l 
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o enter into any discussion of the right of 
he Company to the territorial posses- 
ions; aright which they hold to be clear, 
nd must always maintain, as flowing from 
heir acquisition of those territories, under 
jue authority, and after long hazards and 
icissitudes, and great expence. J 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at 
his time, very different from what it was 
at the last renewal of the Charter, in 1793. 
European war, with hardly any inter- 
mission through the whole of the period 
that has since elapsed, has exceedingly 
increased the expences, and reduced the 
profits of the Company at home ; and has 
likewise enlarged the scale of expences 
abroad ; where, moreover, wars with the 
Native Powers have been repeatedly car- 
ried on, to the vast accumulation of the 
Indian debt, now advanced from eight 
millions sterling, at which it stood in 
1793, to about thirty-two millions. With- 
out meaning at all to advert, in this place, 
to the question concerning the policy of 
some of those wars with the Princes of 
India, it is safe and proper to affirm, that 
they were not, in any degree, directed by 
the Executive Body of the Company, but 
proceeded from causes which that Body 
could not controul. As, in consequence 
ofall the events which have happened 
m since the year 1793, the benefits intended 

to the Proprietors of East-India Stock, by 
the Charter then passed, have not been 
realized ; so the Court trust, that in the 
formation of anew Charter, due care will 
be taken to secure their proper share of 
advantage in any future amelioration of 
the Company’s affairs, and especially that 
no measure will be adopted, which can 
have the effect of reducing the value of 
their capital stock. The dividend on that 
stock, which is only equivalent to the legal 
interest of money, is all that the proprie- 
tors have ever received from the united 
sources of Indian revenue and Indian 
commerce, whilst the country has been 
enriched by the long-continued influx of 
Private wealth, and raised-in the scale of 
nations by the political importance of the 
Indian empire. 
; 4th. The liquidation of the Indian debt 
#,0n all hands, agreed to be a measure 
of indispensable necessity. From the 
Magnitude to which the debt has now 
Tisen, and the circumstances of the pre- 
sent unexampled time, the aid of the Pub- 
lie will probably be necessary to the at- 
fainment of this most desirable object, 
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For the aid that may thus be afforded, the 
Court conceive that sufficient means of re- 
imbursement from the Indian territory and 
revenue may be found; and the arrange- 
ment of a plan, for these purposes, might, 
as the Court conceive, form a very ma- 
terial part of the provisions of the new 
Charter. 

5th. To apportion duly between the 
Public and the Company the military ex- 
pences of the Indian empire, is another 
measure now become unavoidable. For 
wars growing out of the Indian system, or 
out of sources purely Indian, the revenues 
and other means of the Company were 
long made to suffice, including even the 
charges of occasional attacks upon the In- 
dian settlements of European nations; but 
the influence of European war has, in the 
present protracted period of hostility, ex- 
tended itself more and more to India, oc- 
casioning the expence of various distant 
expeditions, and the increase of the mi- 
litary establishment, particularly in the 
European troops of His Majesty, which 
from being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments, now amount to above 
twenty thousand men, and those of the 
most expensive description of troops com- 
posing the military force of British India : 
nor is it at all improbable, that from the 
avowed design of France to invade our 
Indian possessions with great armies by 
land, it may be necessary still largely to 
augment our European force in that 
quarter. For a war of this description the 
indian revenues, if unincumbered with 
debt, would be very inadequate. It would 
be an European war for European objects ; 
a struggle between Great Britain and 
France, on the soil of India, for the main- 
tenance and support of their power in 
Europe. For such an object, to which the 
national funds only are commensurate, the 
national funds undoubtedly ought to pro- 
vide; and as we know that, in this, we state 
only what your own mind hasalready per- 
ceived and approved, we the more con- 
fidently hope, that in the new Charter 
proper attention will be paid to the due 
regulation of so important a concern. 

6th, As the early renewal of the Charter 
will serve to strengthen the hands of the 
Company in the transaction of their af- 
fairs, and improve their credit, so its re- 
newal, for the like period as the present 
one runs, and from the time of its ex- 
Piration, would conduce to the same ends; 
and the Court are not aware of any objec- 
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tion to the proposition of this term. 
have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 
Epwarp Parry, 
CuarRLes GRANT. 
The Right Honourable Robert 
Dundas, &c. &c. &c. 


At a Secret Courr of Directors, 
held on Friday the 13th of January, 
1809. 

LetrTer from the Right Hon. Robert Dun- 
das, dated the 28th December last, to 
the Chairman and Deputy, in reply 
to their letter of the 16th December, 
was read ; viz. 


Downing Street, Dec. 28, 1808. 

Gentlemen ; In submitting to your con- 
sideration such observations as have oc- 
curred to me on your letter of the 16th 
instant, it is necessary that you should un- 
derstand them to be merely preliminary, 
in contemplation of future discussions, and 
by no means as the result of any plan or 
projected system, matured in concert with 
His Majesty’s confidential Servants. It 
will depend on the judgment which the 
Court of Directors may form on the pro- 
priety or necessity of adhering to the pre- 
sent system of their Indian trade and ad- 
ministration in all its parts, whether I shall 
be enabled to hold out to them any expec- 
tation, that their application to Parliament 
for a renewal of the Company’s Charter 
will meet with the concurrence of go- 
vernment. 

I shall follow the order adopted in your 
letter, in respect to the subjects which you 
have particularly mentioned, and shall 
offer some additional remarks on any other 
important branches of the present system, 
in which alterations may probably be 
deemed indispensibly necessary. 

ist. Concurring in ‘substance with the 
proposition contained in the first article, I 
shall net enlarge upon itsdetails. I have 
not yet heard or read any arguments 
against the continuance of the system 
under which the British Possessions in 
India are governed, of sufficient weight to 
counterbalance the practical benefits 
which have been derived from it, in their 
increased and increasing prosperity, and 
the general security and happiness of 
their inhabitants. It is possible that the 
same effects might have been produced 
under a government immediately de- 
pendent on the Crown; but for the at- 
tainment of those objects, the experiment 
is, at least, unnecessary, and it might be 
attended with dangers to the Constitution 
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of this Country, which, if they can be 
avoided, it would be unwise to encounter 
Any alteration, therefore, which: may 
be suggested in this part of the system, 
will probably be only in its details, 
may, however, be deemed advisable, to 
extend the controuling authority of the 
Board of Commissioners to such proceed. 
ings of the Court of Directors in En 

as are immediately connected with the 
government of revenues of the Company's 
territorial possessions in India, more espe. 
cially if the suggestion contained in your 
fourth Article should be adopted. 

2d. Inthe view which I have already 
taken of the proposition contained in the 
preceding article, it is certainly unneces. 
sary to discuss the question of the Com 
pany’s right to the permanent possessions 
of the British territories in India. It js 
impossible that this right should be relin. 
quished on the part of the Public, or that 
a claim can be admitted on the partof the 
Company, to the extent which has some 
times been maintained, and to which you 
seem to have adverted in the second article, 

3d. It is equally impossible to acquiesce 
in all the reasoning, though I ain perfectly 
willing to concur in the conclusion de 
duced from it in the third article. I think 
it very desirable, that no measure should 
be adopted, in the renewal of the Charter, 
which would have the effect of reducing 
the value of the capital stock of the East. 
India Company, and that due care should ' 
be taken to secure their proper share of 
advantage, in any future amelioration of 
their affairs ; but as the law has regulated 
the mode in which those affairs, at home 
and abroad, should be administered, I cals 
not enter into the distinction which is 
stated in this article, and which I have 
met with on other occasions, as tothe 
equitable claim of the Company to any 
remuneration from the Public, or. othet 
benefit, on account of wars, or other evenis 
which, as represented in your letter, did 
not originate in “ the Executive Body of 
the Company, but proceeded from causes 
which that Body could not controul. 

It would be premature, in this stage 
the discussion, to enter into any details, 
as to the proportion of benefit to bede 
rived by the Company or the Public 
respectively, from any future ameliore 
tion in the state of your finances ; andany 
contingent expectation of that nature 
must, at all events, be postponed, tilla 
large portion of the Indian debt has beth 
discharged, 
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4th. The liquidation of that debt is un- 
doubtedly a measure of indispensible ne- 
cessity, not only to the Company but to 
the Public. If we were now called upon 
to discuss the right of the Public to the 
territorial revenues which have been ob- 
tained in India, either by cession or con- 
quest, it would be impossible to relieve 
the question from the fair claims of the 
Company and their creditors to a rein- 
bursement of the expences which have 
been incurred, and the discharge of the 
debts which have been contracted, in the 
acquisition and maintenance of those pos- 
sessions.- Entertaining that opinion, and 
convinced that the liquidation of the In- 
dian debt, in the most speedy and effectual 
mode, would be a measure of mutual in- 
terest and advantage, 1 do not suppose 
that your suggestion in the fourth article 
would be objected to by Government, pro- 
vided the necessity, or at least the expe- 
diency of such an interference, on the 
part of the Public, is made obvious and 
apparent, and provided, also, that sufficient 
security is afforded for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest, and of an adequate 
sinking fund, for the liquidation of the 
principal of any sums advanced for that 
purpose. I need not remind you, how- 
ever, that any such aid from-the Public 
will be unavailing, and the relief afforded 
by it will be temporary and delusive, un- 
less by the zealous exertions of your go- 
vernments abroad, and the minute and 
detailed investigation and unremitting at- 
tention of the Court of Directors, the or- 
dinary expenditure in India, including the 
interest of debt, shall be brought within 
the limit of your annual income. The 
most sanguine expectations of a result 
even more favourable, and of a large sur- 
plus revenue above your ordinary ex- 
pences in time of peace, have recently 
been conveyed to you by Lord Minto; 
but I trust that the Court of Directors will 
not be induced by those hopes, however 
well founded, to relax in their exertions. 
Every item of those, or any other esti- 
mates, which the Court may exhibit, mnst 
be strictly scrutinized and compared with 
the actual results of former years, and 
with the detailed account of any reductions 
which may have been ordered or carried 
into effect. 

5th. 1 can have no hesitation in ac- 
ceding, with some limitations, to the prin- 
ciple for which you contend in your fifth 
aticle, It is absurd and unreasonable 
0 suppose, that the East-India Company 
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out of their own revenues, can long 
maintain a contest against the power 
of France, aided by the greater part of 
Europe and a large portion of Asia. 
If the principal theatre of the war be- 
tween European nations is to be trans- 
ferred to Hindostan, it must be supported 
to a considerable extent, by European re- 
sources; and if our empire in India is 
an object worth preserving, this country 
must contribute to its defence, against any 
attack of the description which we have 
been taught to expect. The extraordi- 
mary expences incurred in the necessary 
preparations for such a warfare, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be 
imposed as a burthen on the Company 
alone, even if they were able to sustain it. 

6th. Iam not aware of any reason for: 
extending the duration of the Charter be- 
yond such a limit, as, with the unexpired 
term, will be equal to the period granted 
in 1793; but I state this merely on the 
first consideration of the subject ; and if 
the general question is to be discussed, I 
shall pay due attention to any suggestions 
which the Court may think it right to offer 
on that particular point. 

Having thus adverted, at greater length 
perhaps than was necessary, to the various 
topics introduced into your letter, I shall 
proceed to state such observations as ap- 
pear to me necessary to be submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors, 
for the purpose of enabling them finally 
to decide, whether, under the circum- 
stances of the present situation of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, and of the expectations 
which will probably be entertained by the 
public, and sanctioned by government, 
they will adhere to their intention of ap- 
plying now to parliament for a renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to the Court, that 
whenever an opportunity is afforded of 
deciding in parliament on the propriety of 
continuing in the Company any privileges 
of a commercial nature, it will be import-. 
ant to consider, whether the system esta- 
blished by the Act of 1793, forthe trade 
of private individuals between Britain and 
India, has‘answered the expectations, or 
fulfilled the intentions of the legislature. 
It is wholly unnecessary for me, at present 
to enter into any detail of the various dis- 
cussions which have taken place on that 
subject. The arguments on both sides of 
the question must be familiar to the Court, 
and the opinions of those persons who have 
turned their attention to it have, in all pros 
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bability been long since fixed and settled : 
it is fit, therefore, that the Court should 
now understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers will concur in an ap- 
plication to Parliament for a renewal of 
any privileges to the East India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants and 
manufacturers from trading to and from 
India, and the other countries within the 
present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the empire of China 
excepted,) in ships and vessels hired or 
freighted by themselves, instead of being 
confined, as at present, to ships in the ser- 
vice of the Company, or licenced by the 
Court of Directors. In the detail of any 
legislative provisions which it might be 
expedient to enact on this subject, it would 
be absolutely necessary to guard against 
the abuses, which would arise, from facili- 
ties thus afforded to persons attempting to 
settle and reside in the British territories, 
without a licence from the Company, or 
without thesanction or knowledge of the 
local governments. 

There are various other points to which 
it would also be necessary to pay due at- 
tention, not only as important to the Com- 
pany and to the general trade of the coun- 
try, but essential to the security and easy 
collection of the public revenue. It would 
obviously, however, be premature, on this 
occasion, to enter into any further detail, 
and I have confined myself to a mere 
statement of the general proposition. 

Another point, which would probably 
be deemed indispensable, is an alteration 
in the military system in India, for the 
removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have unfortunately been too preva- 
lent, between the different branches of the 
military service in that quarter, and which 
must, at all times, be highly prejudicial to 
the public interest ; and for the correction 
of the anomalous system of divided re- 
sponsibility, which prevails at present*in 
this country, in every thing that relates to 
the military defence of India. The only 
effectual remedy for these evils will, pro- 
bably, be found in arrangements for con- 
solidating your Indian Army with the 
King’s troops, founded upon the plan so 
strongly recommended by lord Cornwal- 
lis, with such modifications as the actual 
constitution of your service may render 
expedient or necessary, ‘These arrange- 
ments need not be attended with any al- 
teration in the system of promotion now in 
operation among the officers of the native 
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branch of the service, or with any diminy 
tion (they might more probably produce ay 
increase) of any other professional advan, 
tages which those officers now enjoy ; ng) 
ther would they, in any degree, interfere 
with the general authority now possessed 
by the Court of Directors and the Govern. 
ments in India over all his Majesty’s forces 
serving in those parts, or with their cop. 
troul over all disbursements of a militar 

nature. Iam, moreover, not aware of any 
reason against continuing in the Court of 
Directors the nomination of all cadets, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian 
army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the con 
sideration of the Court of Directors, the 
principal points to which J was desirousof 
drawing their attention upon-this occasion, 
I have only to assure you, that it willbe 
the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Go 
vernment, to suggest to Parliament sucha 
system only, as shall be conformable to 
the principles on which the regulations of 
1784 and 1793 were founded, as will se 
cure to this kingdom all the benefit that 
can practicably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to the 
natives of those countries a government, 
and an administration of laws, suited to 
their customs, habits, and prejudices, and 
consistent with the British character, and 
which shall also be strong and efficient, 
without adding unnecessarily to the ar 
thority of the Executive Government a 
home, or increasing, to any dangerous ex 
‘tent, the influence of the Crown. I have 
the honour to be, Gentlemen, &c. 

Rosert Donnas 
To the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the East 
India Company. 

Draft of a proposed Letter, in reply, pre 
pared by the Committee of Correspondence, 
was also read. 

Resolved, That the said draft be taken 
into consideration on Tuesday next, the 
17th inst. 


At a Secret Court or Drrectoss, 
held on Tuesday, the 17th of Je 
nuary, 1809. 

The Draft of a proposed Letter to Mr. 
Dundas, which was read. the 13th instant 
being again read; Resolved unanimous! 
That this Court approve the said Letter. 
Lerrer from the Chairman and Depuly 

Chairman to the right hon. Robett 

Dundas; noticed in the precedig 

. Minute. 
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East India House, Jan. 13, 1809. 

Sir; The letter which you did us the 
honour to address to us, on the 28th of 
tast month, on the important subject of a 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, has 
received the most serious consideration of 
the Court of Directors, and we are, by 
their unanimous resolution, instructed to 
submit to you the following answer to It. 

The Court having, in the letter which 
we had the honour to address to you on the 
16th of last month, thought it sufficient to 
sketch the outlines of those principles and 
propositions which should, in their opinion, 
form the basis of a new Charter, and the 
reply you have been pleased to make to 
it, declaring the same intention of stating 
observations merely preliminary, and “ not 
the result of any plan or projected system, 
matured in concert with his Majesty’s 
confidential servants,” our present letter 
will abstain from any discussion of minor 
points, those especially relating to the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors with 
servants of the Company returned from 
India, to which article your letter is under- 
stood to allude; and likewise from some 
other points, connected with the exercise 
of their authority at home, which may be 
found to require revision and modification. 
Neither can it be necessary to go now into 
the subject of Indian Expenditure, al- 
though it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to omit saying, 
that the Court feel with the liveliest soli- 
citude, how indispensable it is to reduce 
that article far below the income, and are 
determined to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court will, there- 
fore, be confined, at present, to two pro- 
positions of the highest importance, con- 
tained in your letter ; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of indi- 
viduals with British India, as shall admit 
into it indiscriminately the merchants and 
the ships of this country ; - and the other, 
the transfer of the Company’s Indian army 
to his Majesty. If the propositions had 
not been accompanied by the declaration 
with which your letter concludes, they 
would have filled the Court with the deep- 
est concern ; but you are pleased to close 
the whole of your observations with an as- 
urance, “ that it will be the earnest de- 
sire of his Majesty’s government to sug- 
gest to Parliament such a system only, 
as shall be conformable to the principles 
bn which the regulations of 1784 and 1793 
were founded, as will secure to this king- 
rom all the benefit that can practicably 
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be derived from its trade with our posses- 
sions in India, and to the natives of those 
countries a government and an adminis- 
tration of laws, suited to their customs, 
habits, and prejadices, and consistent with 
the British character, and which shall also 
be strong and efficient, without adding un- 
necessarily to the authority of the Execu- 
tive Government at home, or increasing, 
to any dangerous extent, the influence of 
the Crown.” Satisfied, by this declara- 
tion, that his Majesty’s Government un- 
derstand the interests of this country and 
of British India too well, to intend any al- 
teration that would subvert or endanger 
the system by which those vast posses- 
sions have been acquired, governed, and 
improved, and by which alone they can be 
held, to the mutual benefit of theirimmense 
population and of the paramount state, the 
Court must, of course, believe, that the 
propositions which have just been quoted, 
are supposed to be compatible with the 
continuance of that system, or reducible 
to a consistency with it. These supposi- 
tions the Court are now called upon to 
examine, and they will endeavour todo so 
with the respect due to the authority with 
which they have to treat, with the duty 
which they owe to their constituents, and 
with that regard for the interests of their 
country, which they do not intend, nor 
feel themselves required to sink, in sup- 
porting the integrity of the present Indian 
system. 

If either of the two propositions, re- 
specting the Indian trade and the Indian 
army, were to be acted upon, in the sense 
which the terms of it seem obviously to 
convey, the Court have no hesitation in 
declaring their decided conviction, that it 
would effectually supersede and destroy, 
not merely the rights of the East India 
Company, but the system of Indian ad- 
ministration, established by the Acts of 
1784 and 1793; and with respect to the 
latter proposition, for the transfer of the 
native army, it appears to be incapable of 
any modification, which would not still 
make the overthrow of the present system 
the certain consequence of it. The Court 
will take the liberty to state the reasons on 
which these opinions are founded, with as 
much fulness as the bounds of a letter, and 
the dispatch necessary at this period, will 
permit, premising only, that in the time 
and space to which they must now confine 
themselves, many things, belonging to the 
consideration of both subjects, must be 
omitted. 
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With respect to the Private Trade, the 
Company are not governed by narrow 
considerations of commercial profit or 
commercial jealousy ; and, in fact, the 
Indian trade, as an object of gain, 
has gradually ceased to be of import- 
ance, either to the Company or to in- 
dividuals. The admission into it already 
accorded to British residents in India, with 
the prodigious increase of the cotton manu- 
factures of Europe, the changed circum- 
stances of the European Continent, and 
the almost incessant wars which have pre- 
vailed for the last sixteen years (wars still 
without any near prospect of termination) 
have reduced the value of that trade to a 
very low point. The Court are actuated 
by a thorough persuasion, that the unli- 
mited freedom, for which some persons 
have, of late years, contended, would 
have political consequences more injurious 
to the power of this country and of British 
India, than the advantages anticipated by 
sanguine minds, from an enlargement of 
the commerce, could compensate, if those 
advantages were to be realized ; and that, 
moreover, the expectation of such advan- 
tages is unfounded, resulting from general 
presumptions, which are contradicted by 
the nature of the Indian people, climate, 
and productions, and by the experience of 
more than two centuries. 

In any scheme of intercourse, purely 
commercial, between this Country and 
India, the leading objects must be to ex- 
port as many as possible of our home manu- 
factures, and to import those commodities, 
whici would either beneficially supply our 
own consumption, or the demand of other 
countries, European or Transatlantic: and 
it is, no doubt, imagined by many persons, 
that if the trade to India were perfectly 
free, these objects could be attained, in 
a degree extending far beyond its present 
scale. The ardour of individual enter- 
prize, it will be thought, could find out 
channels, which the settled routine of a 
Company cannot explore, and carry on 
commercial operations more economically 
and expeditiously than suits with the habits 
of monopoly, whilst our most active rivals 
in the Indian trade would thus be best 
counteracted. The present times, it will 
also be said, peculiarly demand new at- 
tempts and discoveries in commerce, and 
his Majesty’s government may very natu- 
rally wish, at such a crisis, to procure for 
the country every possible facility for the 
exertion of its commercial spirit, and the 
employment of its commercial capital. 
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But before a change in its Principle aly. 
gether novel, and obviously connected With 
national interests of the highest impo, 
tance, is adopted, it ought to be teen ad 
only on what rational grounds the expe, 
tation of advantages entertained ftom i 
rests, but to what consequences so Material 
a change might expose the Country anf 
its Indian dependencies, 

Now, with respect to the benefits sup. 
posed to be derivable from Opening the 
trade with India, it is, in the first place, to 
be observed, that no material enlarge. 
ment, if any enlargement at all, is to by 
expected in the exports of our manufa. 
tures to that quarter. The records of the 
Company, for two centuries, are filled wih 
accounts of their endeavours to extend the 
sale of British products in India, and of the 
little success which has attended them, 
The French, Dutch, and other Europen 
nations trading thither, have equally failed 
in introducing the manufactures of Buroge 
there. ‘This was not owing to their trading 
chiefly in the form of Companies: the 
Americans, who within the last twrenty 
years have entered into the Indian com 
merce, and traded largely, not as a Com- 
pany, but by numerous individuals, each 
pursuing his own scheme in his own way, 
in which course no part of the East is lel 
unexplored, carry hardly any Enropean 
manufactures thither, their chief article for 
the purchase of Indian goods being silver; 
and such has been the state of the trate 
from Europe to India since the time of the 
Romans. This state results from them 
ture of the Indian people, their climate 
and their usages. The articles of first ne- 
cessity their own country furnishes, mote 
abundantly and more cheaply than it 
possible for Europe to supply them. The 
labour of the great body of the commit 
people only enables them to subsist 0 
rice, and to wear a slight covering af 
cotton cloth; they, therefore, can put 
chase none of the superfluities we 0 
them. The comparatively few in belt 
circumstances, restricted, like the rest, by 
numerous religious and civil customs, 
which all are remarkably tenacious, fin 
few of our commodities to their taste, # 
their climate, so dissimilar to ours, rene 
many of them unsuitable to their use; # 
that a commerce between them and @ 
cannot proceed far upon the principle 
supplying mutual wants. Hence, except 
woollens, in a very limited degree, io 
mantles in the cold season, and metals 
a scale also yery limited, to be worked 0 
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by their own artizans for the few utensils 
they need, hardly any of our staple com- 
modities find a vent among the Indians; 
the other exports which Europe sends to 
India being chiefly consumed by the Eu- 
ropean population there, and some of the 
descendants of the early Portuguese set- 
tlers, all of whom, taken collectively, form 
but a small body, in view to any question 
of national commerce. 

What is here said does not relate only 
to those parts of India where the Company 
have settlements or factories, but to all 
the shores that embrace the Indian Seas, 
from the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia to the 
Eastern Archipelago. Many advocates 
for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous positions, favoura- 
ble for the vent of European commodities, 
are still unexplored; but they are not 
aware, that in the British settlements, 
which themselvés extend on the west to 
Cambay, and on the east to China, there 
are a number of merchants, native and Eu- 
ropean, who carry on what is called the 
coasting trade of India, with great spirit, 
sending their ships to every mart, insular 
or continental, where any profitable com- 
modities can be either soldor bought. At 
all those marts, Evropean commodities 
have been tried by the enterprize of indi- 
viduals, The little demand that has been 
found for them has been supplied ; and re- 
sidents, settled in India, can carry into 
such parts the trade in European commo- 
dities, which it is now open to them to re- 
ceive from this country, with more facility 
and advantage than merchants settled in 
England. 

Fo these facts and observations, arising 
from the nature and circumstances of the 
people and countries of India, one remark- 
able argument may be added, furnished 
by our own experience at home. In the 
Charter of 1793, provision was made for 
the export of British manufactures to 
India, by any individuals who might 

‘choose to embark in that trade. The 
Company were required to find them ton- 
nage to a certain extent, which has always 
been allotted at a rate of freight cheaper 
outward, as well as for the returns, than 
the Company themselves pay, or as the 
Court think, than private ships could fur- 
nish it. But, in all the time that has 
elapsed since, very few applications, and 
these to a small extent, have been made, 
for leave to export the woollens, metals, 
and other staples of this country, on private 
account, the chief applications having been 
(VOL, XXII, )—Appendix. 
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for the freight of wine, for the consump- 
tion of Europeans: and this is not pro- 
perly a British production, nor is it so 
much an increase in the trade, as a trans- 
fer of it to the private merchants from the 
commanders and officers of the Company’s 
ships, part of whose advantage used to 
arise from being the carriers of this com- 
modity. 

All these circumstances, to which other 
corroborations might be added, the Court 
trust will fully evince, that the entire 
opening of the Indian trade to the mer- 
chants of this country, would not, in 
reality, extend in any considerable de- 
gree, if at all, the consumption of British 
manufactures. 

Let it be enquired, in the next place, 
whether the adoption of so great a change 
in our Indian system, would be followed 
by the discovery of such new and valua- 
ble productions of the East, as would 
serve materially to augment the trade of 
this country with the Continents of Europe 
and America ; for, with regard to the sup- 
ply of our home consumption of Indian 
commodities, it cannot be asserted, that 
the importations already made by the 
Company and individuals do not abun- 
dantly suffice for it, or may not, at any 
time, be extended to the exigencies of the 
market; in which, it may be noted, that a 
preference is given to the cotton and silk 
manufactures of our own country, and to 
some of the tropical productions brought 
from our West-Indian Colonies. Nor can 
it be asserted, that new adventurers in the 
Eastern trade, fitting out from Great Bri- 
tain, could, with any profit to themselves, 
furnish the home consumption on cheaper 
terms than it is now supplied.; for both the 
Company, and British individuals resident 
in India, must have an advantage over 
such adventurers in the provision of goods 
there (British residents in the freight also), 
and yet, of late, the great Indian staple of 
cotton piece goods has been a losing article 
in this country. 

Now, as to the productions of India va- 
luable for foreign commerce, the trade of 
Europeans, of different nations, to ail parts 
of it, in the course of the last three centu- 
ries, may well be presumed to have left 
little for discovery in that way. The Por- 
tuguese, who, in their early time, spread 
themselves along all the shores of the 
East, explored every considerable part of 
it, and they were followed by the Dutch, 
English, and French Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some of 
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which extended inland to the Upper 
India. But the modern European mer- 
chants, resident in the East, who have 


exxxi} 


long been the chief navigators and adven- | 


turers in what is called the coasting trade, 


have become well acquainted with the | 


commercial capacity of every region 
washed by the Indian Seas; so that many 
countries supposed here to be little known, 
because little visited by the ships of Eu- 
rope, are familiar to them, and whatever 
articles those countries furnish, valuable for 
the commerce of the West, are already 
conveyed, through the medium of private 
or foreign trade, to Europe. 

The chief commodities suited to the Eu- 
ropean market, which India has hitherto 
been found to produce, are spices, pepper, 
drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw-cotton, and above all, cotton 
manufactures of singular beauty and in 
endless variety. These last have; as al- 
ready intimated, formed, from time imme- 
morial, the grand staple of India; but 
from the rise and excellence of similar 
manufactures in Europe, particularly in 
our own country, and from the general 
impoverishment which wars and revolu- 
tions have brought upon the Continent of 
Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in 
much the greater part of it, to our com- 
merce, the consumption of the fine fabrics 
of India has considerably decreased, and 
it is not likely that it can be restored to 
its former standard. Spices, sugar, and 
coffee, have been furnished chiefly from 
the Moluccas and Java, Dutch islands not 
in our possession, nor in a commercial 
view, worth the expence of conquering and 
keeping them. The cinnamon of Ceylon, 
now ours, may be brought, in sufficient 
quantity for the supply of all Europe, in 
one or two of the Company’s ships. 
Pepper is a very losing article. Sugar 
has been, of late, imported from our terri- 
tories ; but the necessary expence of con- 
veyance from so great a distance, prevents 
it from being profitable, and it can be 
much encouraged only at the expence of 
our West-India colonies. Raw-silk and 
indigo, now produced in great perfection 
in Bengal and its dependencies, have been 
brought to that state, by the expence in- 
curred, and the support afforded by the 
Company. Both are ariicles occupying 
little space, in proportion ‘to their value. 
The factories where the former is:collected 
and prepared are in the hands of the Com- 
pany, who have, in the course of many 
years, established them with great labour 
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and expence, They can furnish not 

all the raw-silk this country requires, bg 
much for the consumption of the Conj, 
nent, if it was possible to bring it thet 
into competition with the raw-silk af 
Italy, and the tonnage already employed 
by the Company is quite sufficient for ig 
importation from India. The indigo 
duced in Bengal and the adjacent 
vinces is equal, probably, to three-fouriy 
of the demand of all Europe, and may ee 
sily be raised to the whole demand; bg 
the manufacture of this article is entirely, 
and the trade in it chiefly, in the hands 
individuals, who need and require no shi 
ping from this country, except what th 
Company provide, to convey to Europ, 
all that Europe can consume of it. Salp 
petre, furnished only from Bengal, is 
for political reasons, prohibited to foreign 
ers, and exported exclusively in the ship 
of the Company : for the same reasons, it 
could never be prudent to allow the pri 
vate ships of this country to carry it away 
at pleasure. Where then is the scope 
for the admission of new shipping and ner 
adventurers, without limitation, into the 
trade of India with Great Britain? Inge 
neral, it may be observed, that the com 
modities which have hitherto come from 
that country, in a state prepared for we, 
such as the great staple of cotton piect 
goods, being articles of luxury, can have 
only a limited consumption, and that the 
demand for them could not be increased, 
at all in proportion to the number of new 
competitors that should enter into the 
trade. The same may be said of all kink 
of spices and drugs, which, from their ne 
ture, have a limited consumption ; and, 
with regard to the important articleso 
raw-silk and-indigo, which require a far 
ther preparation before they are used, 
there is already abundant provision malt 
for their importation, to the utmost extent 
of demand. 

There remains then to be consideredol 
all the commodities above enumerated, 
only the raw material of cotton; and to 
this may be added another, of high 1m 
portance, which India is in. time likely to 
produce abundantly, namely, hemp. on 
with respect to the former of eye 
Company have formerly imported it, 
permitted private merchants to do #05 
but it was found, that the cotton of 
could not enter into competition with 
produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
West Indies, and North America. Of late, 
since the interruption of our trade 
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the last mentioned country, the Company 
have themselves commissioned eotton 
from India, and have been willing to en- 
courage individuals to export it from 
thence; but that it can support a compe- 
tition with the cotton of Georgia, when 
the American embargo is taken off, or 
become an article of extensive demand in 
this country, supplied with it from so 
many hearer quarters, is not very likely. 
The culture of hemp in India is yet in its 
infancy. A change in the circumstances 
of Europe may check it; but if it is not 
checked, years must elapse, before: the 
quantity produced can form a considerable 
article of exportation. And with regard 
to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, itis to be observed, first, that cargoes 
for Europe cannot be composed of them 
only, some other, more ponderous for its 
bulk, being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this 
nature that India can supply, must gene- 
rally be rather a losing one: secondly, 
itis to be observed, that the private ships 
ready to be employed in India, must be 
abundantly sufficient for the supply of all 
the tonnage that can be required for these 
articles, which could hardly absorb any 
very large amount of capital. Thus, then, 
it is also apparent, that the country and 
productions of India atford no new field of 
importance for the commercial enterprize 
of the merchants of Great Britain. 

But were it indeed otherwise, where, in 
the present circumstances of the Euro- 
pean Continent, could new commodities, 
imported into this country from India, find 
a vent, when many of those already made, 
and of articles which the Continent used 
to take off, remain in our warehouses? 
And hence may appear the inapplicability 
of that argument, which has sometimes 
been urged in favour of enlarging, or ra- 
ther opening the Indian trade to indivi- 
duals, “ that they should be allowed to 
bring home the surplus produce of India 
which the Company did not require.” 
There ean be no room for additional im- 
Portations, when the ordinary scale proves 
too large. But in the use of this plausible 
plea, respecting surplus produce, there 
was always a great fallacy. It seemed to 
imply, that there was a stock of commo- 
dities in India which continually remained 
undisposed of, whereas nothing is more 
evident, than that the productions of any 
country will be regulated by the demand, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers 


will go on from year to year to produce 
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that for whieh they have nosale. The 
term, as connected with the Company, 
might also convey the idea, that they 
were the only purchasers in the country ; 
whereas, at that very time, British resi+ 
dents and foreign nations had the privi- 
lege of exporting the goods to the western 
world, and there was a great coasting and 
internal trade from one part of India to 
another. But the argument for permitting 
individuals to export the surplus produce, 
ineluded fully, though not professedly, 
the principle of transplanting British capi-+ 
tal to India, in order to- raise produce 
there; a principle which, it may be 
thought, this country has already carried 
sufficiently far in its other dependencies, 
and which could not be applied to India 
without political consequences. 

But it has been alleged, that the refusal 
of the Company to make a concession, 
which appeared to them to be claimed on 
unsound premises, and to be pregnant with 
danger, threw that trade, which might 
have been brought into the Thames, into 
the hands of foreigners, particularly Ames 
ricans, whose great progress in the Indian 
trade, of late years, has been charged to 
an erroneous policy on the part of the 
Company. Nothing can be more mistaken 
than the whole of this statement. Several 
European nations having from the native 
sovereigns of India the right of possessing 
settlements and carrying on trade there, @ 
right whick we had confirmed, we could 
not interrupt the exercise of it whilst they 
remained at peace with us; nor, there- 
fore, divert from them whatever portion 
of the trade their means enabled them to 
embrace. And, with respect to the Ame- 
ricans, they owe their advancement and 
success in the Indian trade to the treaty 
made with them by our Government in 
1794, to the belligerent state of Europe 
since that time, and, above all, to the neu- 
tral character they possessed, which 
enabled them to navigate more cheaply, 
more expeditiously, as well as more safely 
than our merchants or the Company 
could, and to supply many parts ef the 
European Continent and of South Ame- 
rica, to which our ships had no access. 
These, with the increase of the consump- 
tion of eastern commodities among them- 
selves, are the true causes of the growth 
of the American trade with India; and 
even the abolition of the Company’s pri- 
vileges would not have transferred the 
share they acquired of it to our merchants, 
because it could not have lessened the ad- 
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vantages under which the Americans then 
carried it on, nor have gained us either 
the supply of their internal demand, or 
admission to many ports which were open 
to them. ~What the Company could do, 
in the way of regulation, to reduce the 
inequality between the American traders 
and our own merchants, you know, Sir, 
was effected, as soon after the expiration 
of the treaty of 1794 as his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present 
day, the idea may perhaps be suggested, 
of carrying the productions of India di- 
rectly to the ports of Portuguese and 
Spanish America; and eagerness for relief 
from the pressure which our commerce 
now feels, may be ready to make so great 
a sacrifice of the navigation laws. But 
such a measure would essentially exclude 
the mother country from being the me- 
dium and emporium of our Indian trade ; 
and whilst it served to enrich India, rather 
than Britain, would facilitate the progress 
of the former to independence. If, how- 
ever, so dangerous an innovation were not 
adopted into our commercial code, it: is 
altogether probable that English ships, 
admitted without limitation into the Indian 
seas, would take the liberty of sailing to 
those markets which would be thought 
the most promising; so that, in effect, the 
opening of the Indian trade would not be 
solely or chiefly ‘for this country alone, 
but for other, perhaps for all parts of the 
world. 

Having thus shewn, that the opening 
of the Indian trade to the subjects of Great 
Britain could not materially increase 
either the export of the manufactures of 
this country, or its commerce in the pro- 
ductions of India, it will next be proper 
to consider, what the effects of the pro- 
posed ehange would be upon the East- 
India Company and upon British India. 

And, in the first place, it would, in sub- 
stance and in form, entirely abolish the 
qualified monopoly which the Company 
still enjoys of the Indian trade. The ad- 
mission of all private merchants at their 
pleasure, and of their ships, into that trade, 
would make it as perfectly free as the 
trade /to our American or West-Indian 
Colonies. There would, as to India, be 
an end of all exclusive privilege of trade. 
This would not be any modification of the 
Act of 1793, but an essential departure 
from it. Tha: Act permitted only the ex- 
port of British manufactures, and intended 
only to provide for the returns’ to them, 
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and for the remittance, in goods, of Bri 
fortunes from India; both on the ships of 
the Company. The proposed 
must, in the nature of it, make the trade: 
from India not merely a vehicle for the 
remitiance of fortunes acquired there, 4 
the produce of British manufactares, hy 
a general trade ; and what is a still may 
radical change, instead of a limited amount 
of tonnage not incompatible with the Gym 
pany’s system, it admits all ships, withoy 
any limitation, or option on. the-part ¢ 
the Company ; it throws all India 
to those ships, and thus sets aside the Com 
pany from being the sole channel aj 
medium of the trade, through their om 
shipping, or shipping engaged by then; 
which completely divests them of the lay 
remnant of exclusive privilege in th 
trade. tana allt 
It would be no argument to say, that in 
a trade, by which they now gain litil, 
they might admit, without much sacrifice, 
the rest of the commercial world to share 
The loss of the Indian monopoly, sucha 
it was left by the Act of 1793, would leai, 
by no slow process, to the entire subver 
sion of the Company, both in their com 
mercial and political capacity, and of that 
system which the Legislature has appoint 
ed for the government of British India,¢f 
which system the Company forms a 
integral and essential part. 
If the Indian trade were thrown opet, 
ships would, no doubt at first, swarm ino 
it, and there would be a ruinous competi 


‘tion in the markets, both abroad anda 


home. Goods would be enhanced in ctl 
there, as well as deteriorated in quality: 
the selling prices at home, already t 
low, reduced still lower, and the market 
overstocked. This was the effect, i 
some measure, produced by throwing 
open the trade in the time of Oliver Crom 
well, who, after the experience of a fev 
years, revived the Company. The same 
effect followed from the collision of the 
Old and New Companies, in the beginning 
of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union received the sanc- 
tion of Government. It is not sufficiel 
to say, on this head, that increased demaill 
abroad will produce increased supply, and 
the diminished price of goods at home 
crease the sales, so that things will, @ 
length, in both countries, find their dt 
level. From the nature of the Indiats 
and their divisions into casts, it is a 
easy among thera, as in Europe, tom 

an increased demand by increased pl 
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tion; and it is still less easy, when 
soey can subsist by furnishing things of 
low or ordinary quality, tomake them aim 
at excellence, which the supposition of in- 
creased sales at home would require. But 
of such an increase, in the present and 
prospective state of the trade in Indian 
imports, enough has been above said to 
shew the improbability; and before that 
supposition could, in any case, be realized, 
the ruin of the parties immediately em- 
barked in the trade (a trade so distant, re- 
quiring large capitals, and making slow 
returns) might be completed, with the 
ruin also of the Company, whose establish- 
ments would have been deranged by this 
great change. If the change itself did 
not occasion the fall of the Company, the 
disappointments which the private adven- 
turers could not fail to experience would, 
by them, be charged to the influence of 
the remaining privileges of the Company, 
and they would not rest until the whole 
were extinguished. But it may he ob- 
served here, and it is an observation which 
might be urged more formally and fully, 
that although the Company have the 
justest claim to those territories, which the 
powers vested in them by the laws of this 
land, the ability of their servants, and the 
hazards they have encountered, have 
enabled them to acquire, and that this 


right was never questioned, until the ac- 
quisitions, and consequently the merit of 
making them, became great; yet that, in 
amore peculiar sense, all the principal 
marts and factories of British India are 
their property, acquired in their purely 


commercial period, either with their 
money or by grants from the native princes 
of the country, and that the power of ad- 
mitting settlers and traders to them strictly 
belongs to the Company. 

One part of the present system, and a 
beneficial one for all parties, is to have 
only one place of sale for Indian goods, 
that is London; to make all sales by pub- 
lic auction at stated periods, and these 
sales to be regulated and conducted by 


the Company. With the proposed en- 


largements, it would seem hardly possible 
to continue that practice. Different towns 
would have their own sales at their own 
times. Individuals might frequently 
choose to dispose of their goods by pri- 
vate bargain. The general resort of 
buyers which the sales were wont to bring 
to London, a resort often productive of 
other commercial speculations, would thus 
be at an end; and the benefit derived 
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from public auction, when that was the 
sole mode, would be lost, in the midst of 
many private sales and competitions ; but 
to dispose of the goods of the Company 
by private negociation, might open a door 
to many abuses, which would render that 
mode totally unsuitable for their business. 
The Company, with such a competition, 
could not go on to purchase the goods of 
India. With the cessation of their Indian 
trade, their Indian subordinate factories, 
which have been reared in the course of 
more than a century, and which are the 
seats of the best manufactures produced 
in the country, must be abandoned, and 
all the commercial branch of their civil 
servants be thrown out ofemploy. Their 
purchases of goods at home, for the Indian 
market, must also cease with the circula- 
tion of money which has enabled them to 
support their credit in England, and to 
provide for the payment of bills, which it 
has been long and necessarily the practice 
te draw on them from India; a practice 
which, under such a change of circum- 
stances, could not be continued: and, in 
general, the great aid which the political 
affairs of British India have, at all times, 
derived from the commercial credit and 
resources of the Company, with the reci- 
procally beneficial co-operation of the 
different parts of the Company’s system, 
must thus be destroyed. In like manner, 
the Company must cease to employ the 
numerous classes of excellent ships they 
have engaged for the Indian trade, ships 
constructed for warlike defence as well as 
for commerce, and rendered expensive 
only, by being necessarily destined and 
fitted for the performance of political ser- 
vices. ‘Those ships the Company have 
contracted to employ for the term of their 
duration ; there isa large capital embark- 
ed in them, and they can be employed in 
no other way than in that for which they 
were built. When they can no !onger be 
kept up, the means of conveyance they 
have hitherto so well afforded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval and mili- 
— stores annually sent to India, must be 
ost. 

But there is no reason to believe the 
evils would end here. The monopoly of 
the China trade, which it is proposed to 
continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure 
through the Indian seas, however interdict- 
ed from that trade, would attempt to parti- 
cipate in it either by resorting to it as the 
country ships do, under colour of carrying 
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on ithe coasting trade, or by other means 
obtaining teas, and the other productions 
of China, at the most convenient Indian 
ports. Love of gain, disappointments in 
other ways, the hope of impunity, would 
stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. Bri- 
tish subjects, who now navigate the Indian 
Seas, sail from some one of our established 
settlements there, andare amenable to the 
laws of it: it would not be so with men 
having no domicile in India. In ranging 
the numerous islands and coasts of the 
Eastern Seas, where they would be un- 
known, and whence they could not be fol- 
lowed to England by complaints, the pro- 
bability of impunity might tempt them to 
commit upon the weak natives, accustom- 
ed to repose confidence in Englishmen, 
acts of injustice and licentiousness, which 
would wound the national character, raise 
complaints throughout India, and set the 
people against us. In this manner the 
Portuguese formerly rendered themselves 
odious in the East, and contributed to the 
downfall of their own power. In China, 
where the effects of such a spirit would be 
most to be feared, we could exercise no 
authority, sufficient to controul men not 
within the reach of the Indian Govern- 
ments, or to defeat their schemes and asso- 
Practice 


ciations for eluding the laws. 
would embolden them, and time increase 


their numbers. It is hardly conceivable 
they would not venture upon irregulari- 
ties which would offend the Chinese Go- 
vernment, who, whilst the delinquents es- 
caped to England with impunity, would 
doubtless take satisfaction of the national 
factory; and the pride and jealousy of 
that government, alarmed by repeated in- 
stances of this nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of Englishmen, insub- 
ordinate to the representatives of the na- 
tion, might determine to dismiss the whole 
together. If this extreme case be not 
supposed, which however is too probable 
and too momentous in its consequences 
to be hazarded, can it be doubted, that 
whilst the duties on tea continue at even 
the fourth part of what they are at present, 
private English ships adventuring to the 
eastern seas will not, by means of country 
vessels and intermediate ports, if by no 
other means, procure teas, and revive the 
practice of smuggling them into this king. 
dom? ‘Theconsequence seems inevitable, 
and the ships of our own country, espe 

cially if allowed to choose their port of 


discharge, as the proposed change seems 
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to require, would have facilities wh: 
i foreign Europe or Ame 
not command. In these ways, the (hj 
monopoly of the Company, reduced iniy 
profits, would be rendered likewise ing, 
eure, and in the end untenable; and | 
noble fleet of ships, employed in thy 
trade by the Company, must be also i 
aside. How the immense revenge, 1yy 
derived by Government from. the 
high duties on tea, could, under sugh cy 
cumstances, be realized, or a substiiny 
found for them, may be an important, 
to all appearance a most difficylt subjeq 
of enquiry. 

But a more serious consequenee than] 
these would still remain. A free trade 
India would, unavoidably, draw after 
the residence of numerous and contin 
increasing Europeans there,-whatever pry 
hibitions might, at first, be opposed: totheit 
settling in the country. When all im 
straint to the importation of ships ad 
goods is taken off, men must be allowedip 
follow their property, and to remainatthe 
place where they land it till they haveds 
posed of it: they must be allowed tom 
vigate the Indian Seas, and to retumy 
the same place when their businessealy 
them ; they will thus, insensibly, and with 
hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, 
domiciliate themselves; nor would an um 
successful trade prevent them, but many 
would seek to indemnify themselves 
shore for their losses by the voyage, The 
instances of such settlements will bene 
merous, and it will be impossible for any 
police to follow up the cases of individoals 
and continually to exercise a rigorous 
system of exclusion. This has nothithero 
been done, though attended with compe 
ratively little difficulty ; and the attempt 
would soon, under the new order of things 
be abandoned as hopeless. Colonization 
must, in such ease, follow. Large com 
munities of Europeans will struggle fa 
popular rights ; new feelings with, resped 
to the mother country, new interests | 
attachments will then spring up; andi# 
region so remote, so rich and populous 
and so accustomed to yield to the ascelr 
dancy of the European character, thetem 
dency and process of these things 
be difficult to conceive. 

With the prospect of all these cons 
quences, commercial and political, 
the Court, it is impossible that they, # 
faithful guardians of the interests corm 
mitted to theircare, or as men truly solids 
tous for the welfare of their country, 
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rofess themselves to be, can advise 
wed mana to seek a renewal of their 
Charter, on conditions which would de- 
spoil it of all its solid advantages, deprive 
the Company of their most valuable privi- 
leges, anc incapacitate them from perform- 
ing, for themselves and the nation, the 
part hitherto assigned to them in the Indian 
system. Such a further enlargement of 
the Indian trade, in favour of individuals, as 
may be compatible with the preservation 
of these essential objects, the Court will, in 
present circumstances, certainly be dispos- 
ed to recommend. They will be ready to 
enter into a serious enquiry concerning the 
concessions which may be made, without 
trenching upon the principles established 
by the Act of 1793; and they trust that 
the justice and wisdom of His Majesty’s 
Ministers will not require the Company to 
make essential sacrifices, for the sake of 
giving to the Public what would, after all, 
be more an ideal than a real benefit, and 
be, in other respects, productive of incal- 
culable disadvantages. 

The other important proposition which 
isnext to be considered, is the transfer of 
the Indian Army to the King. The rea- 
sons assigned for this proposition are, that 
anend may be put to the jealousies and 
divisions which have too much prevailed, 
between the officers of His Majesty’s army 
and those employed by the Company, and 
that the responsibility in the country, of 
providing for the military defence of 
India, may be ascertained and. strength- 
ened. 

The Indian army is the main instrument 
by which the Company have acquired 
and retained the territorial possessions they 
have added to the British Empire. The 
people of those countries submitted more 
easily to an authority exercised by means 
of a bodv formed from among themselves. 


§ We fought battles and governed provinces 


as the native powers did ; and our new sub- 
jects, undisgusted with the sight of a foreign 
conquering army, supposed the government 
to continue substantially the same, and the 
principal change to be in the individuals 
who exercised it. The constitation and 
character which this Indian army has ac- 
quired, have been the subject of just ad- 
miration. These have been owing, essen+ 
tially, tothe happy mixture of bravery 
on a = firmness and kindness, 

ereised towards the Sepoys by their 
European officers. The reper lights 
and energy of ‘the European character 
have directed the powers and conciliated 
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the prejudices of the native troops; bot it 
was because the officers knew the people 
and their prejudices well. These officers 
had been trained up among them from ag 
early age: the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives were become fa- 
miliar to them; and the natives, remarke 
ably the creatures of habit, ia return, from 
being accustomed became attached to 
them. Without such knowledge, how- 
ever, on the part of the officers, they 
might every day have revolted the minds 
of so peculiar a face, and have alienated 
them from our services and government. 
An Indian military education. from ah 
early age, is essential to the formation of 
a good Sepoy officer, and gradual rise in 
the service by seniority, is no less indis« 
pensible. In this way, the Indian army 
has been constituted and rendered emi+ 
nently efficient ; and all measures, tend- 
ing to change or weaken the constituent 
parts of this fabric, are to be deprecated. 
When, excepting a few regiments of Ens 
ropean artillery and infantry, the whole 
military force of British India was com 
posed of Sepoy corps, the officers of that 
army, of course, possessed entire the emo- 
luments and advantages which the service 
afforded. The introduction of European 
troops from His Majesty’s army into India 
altered this state of things. Young officers, 
of no Indian experience, who had obtain- 
ed their commissions by purchase, took 
rank of men of long and tried service: the 
King’s officers were thought to come in, 
also, for too large a share of employments 
and advantages. To redress the com- 
plaints which the Company’s officers 
made of supercessions and partialities, and 
to give them a better share of the benefits 
of the service, was the leading object of 
Lord Cornwallis’s Military Plan of 1794, 
and with him a principal motive for pro- 
posing to transfer the Indian army to the 
King, no-other practicable means having 
then occurred to him. But the object 
was, in substance, attained by the Mili- 
tary Regulations of 1796, passed in concert 
with His Majesty’s Government, without 
that transfer, of which his Lordship did 
not revive the idea on his last return to In- 
dia, those regulations having given in- 
creased rank ‘and retiring pay to the offi: 
cers of the Company’sarmy. The causes 
of complaint, however, did not entirely 
cease, To avoid the collision of authorities, 
the Company had adopted the usage of ap- 
ointing the Commander in Chief of the 
‘ing’s troops, also their Commander in 
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Chief; and one consequence of this has 
been, that the Company’s officers, resident 
from early youth in India, possessing little 
influence in England, unknown to officers 
of high rank in His Majesty’s service, 
have thought themselves treated with less 
favour and distinction, than younger of- 
ficers of that service recently arrived, but 
better patronized. You know, Sir, that 
there have been instances of this sort, 
which the Court, with the sanction of your 
Board, have interposed to repress: but as 
long as the British force in India is made 
up of two armies, so differently constituted, 
with so large a portion of King’s officers, 
the whole commanded by generals of His 
Majesty’s service, there will, probably, 
be real or apprehended ground for the 
like complaints. They do not arise be- 
cause one army has the honour to belong 
to His Majesty, and the other serves the 
Company, but because the constitution of 
the two armies are radically different, and 
must continue so, whether the armies are 
under one head or two. The Indian army 
cannot be maintained without officers at- 
tached to it from an early age, and rising 
by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s 
regiments serving in India, and the con- 
sequent frequent arrival of young men, 
promoted in them by purchase, cannot be 
avoided ; the former class will be compa- 
ratively unknown to the King’s com- 
manders, the latter will have among them 
the connections of those commanders, or 
of men of influence in England. It is not 
difficult to see, therefore, to which side 
the exercise of military patronage will 
lean; and to prevent causes of complaint, 
and to keep the balance even, must be an 
important object in the government of 
India. It does not seem the way to effect 
this, to put the Indian army wholly in the 
power of the Commander in Chief. It is 
of the partiality of that station of which 
the Company’s officers have sometimes 
complained ; and the Court see no reason 
whatever to suppose, that their jealousy 
and dissatisfaction would be removed, by 
putting them entirely under its controul : 
and, indeed, by placing two armies, of 
such different racesand so differently con- 
stituted, under the same master, it would 
seem difficult to avoid attaching the idea 
of permanent inferiority to that which was 
Indian. Nor is it a thing to be taken for 
granted, that the Sepoys, so much, as al- 
ready observed, under the influence of 
habit, would choose to be transferred from 
that service to which they have been al- 
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ways accustomed, to one of which 
have little experience, and that experiene 
not always of a conciliatory kind, 
place the officers of the Indian 
wholly under that authority of which 
have hitherto complained, does not oy. 
tainly appear to be the way to teniy 
them easy. It might, on the conin 
lead to serious discontent ; and th 
the Court would be far from countenang 
that spirit among their officers, or yielding 
to any irreguiar exertion of it, yet imag 
be said, on the other hand, that those of 
ficers are a body of men who have ds 
served too well of the Company and thei 
country, to have real causes of disc 
tent; and that it would be impolitie ty 
adopt any system, likely to generate such 
causes, either among them or the menthey 
command, 

With regard to the other reason » 
signed for the proposed change, the Cout 
beg leave to observe, in the first place 
that they do not perceive the necessary 
connection between the inconvenience 
which is alleged, and the remedy su 
gested for it: since if it were true thal 
the question of responsibility in England; 
respecting the appointment of Commander 
in Chief, lay under an obscurity and um. 
certainty detrimental to the public service, 
it does not appear to follow that the Indian 
army ought to be transferred to the King 
to remedy this defect. But in the humble 
apprehension of the Court, no obscunily 
hangs over that question. The appoint: 
ment of Commanders in Chief of the King’s 
forces there rests with His Majesty, aul 
the officer chosen by him will, by virlut 
of his commission, generally command 
the Company’s army on service. The ap: 
pointment of Commanders in Chief for the 
Company’s army is placed, by Jaw, in te 
first instance, in the Court of Directors, bu 
with a power vested in His Majesty toannil 
such appointments. This necessarily poll 
to an agreement between His Majesiy! 
Government and the Court of Directory 
in respect to those appointments, and the 
Court are not aware, that they have, ™ 
any occasion, used the share of power lt 
them by this arrangement, for the exerci# 
of which they feel that they are respons! 
to the prejudice of the public: sere 
They must, at the same time, humbly 
press their opinion, that the law, as 1tn0t 
stands, is wisely conceived, since Ita 
not halve the responsiblity, but double t 
making both His Majesty’s Governmest 
and the Court of Directors fully answ 
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ble forthe appointment of the Company "s 
ommanders in Chief: and if it should 
till be said, that, in point of fact, the se- 
ection of a Commander in Chief for His 
ajesty’s forces may be rendered difficult 
reluctance, on the part of the Court, to 
ccept the same officer for the command 
of the Company’s army, it may be justly 
eplied, that they make a sacrifice to the 
public interest in agreeing that the Com- 
ander in Chief of His Majesty’s shall 
also be the Company’s; and when he is 
not only to command their army, but ex- 
nects to be made a Member of their civil 
and political Government, it cannot be 
eemed unreasonable, that they should 
possess the right of satisfying themselves 
as to his competency for filling those high 
offices: neither is it, as they think, to be 
shewn from theoretical reasoning, or by 
an appeal to facts, that the service will 
suffer, or has suffered, by their assertion 
of this right. : 
But the strongest objections of the Court 
o the proposed transfer arise from political 
onsiderations. ‘They conceive the con- 
tinuance of the Indian army in the hands 
of the Company to be essential to the ad- 
ministration of the civil, financial, and po- 
litical. affairs of British India, according to 
he present system. The Company’s Go- 
vernment has hitherto been respected, 
both by its own subjects and foreign 
powers, because it possessed a great mi- 
itary force. Organizing this force, enlarg- 
ing or reducing it at pleasure, appointing 
ts officers, rewarding merit, punishing the 
unworthy, providing for the comfortable 
retirement of the veteran soldier and of. 
ficer, and, in short, exercising all the 
functions of a governing power over a very 
numerous body of men of high military 
spirit, it has possessed all the respectability 
and the benefit of their attachment and 
fidelity. Looking upon the Members of 
the civil Government and the body of 
civil servants as belonging to the same 
Master with themselves, and as the first 
order in the state, they have paid_a will- 
ing obedience to their authority, and have 
thereby upheld their internal administra- 
tion and their'consequence abroad. The 
introduction of certain King’s regiments 
has been understood, as it was intended, 
to be merely in support of the public in- 
terest under the existing system: but if 
the Company wereto be divested of the 
whole of their military force and power ; 
if they were to be no longer masters of a 
ingle regiment, no longer capable of en- 
(VOL, XXII. )—Appendir, 
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tertaining any soldiers nor of giving one 
subaltern’s commission; if the immense 
body of men, who have so long looked 
up to them, were to be transferred from 
them, the people must consider their power 
as fallen and drawing rapidly to a close. 
Continuing still to their Governments a. 
general controul over the employment of 
the army, and to their civil servants the 
interna]. administration of their affairs, 
would give the people no assurance to the 
contrary. Those servants, in the dis- 
charge of their different functions of 
judges, magistrates, collectors, could not 
expect the same respect and support, 
either from public opinion or the attach- 
ment of the native troops, as when all 
looked to the same head for protection, 
patronage, and reward. Indeed, to make 
so wide a separation of the military from 
the civil power; to take away the organi- 
zation, the ‘interior regulation, and with 
these, the patronage of the army, from 
the local Government; to place all those 
powers in the hands of the Commander in 
Chief, subject only, in the exercise of 
them, to an authority at the distance of 
half the globe, would throw the means 
and the temptation of a dangerous ascen- 
dancy into the scale of the military de- 
partment, which constituted by His Ma- 
jesty, might easily be led to slight the 
civil servants of a meaner master and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the 
natives of India it has been usual to. con- 
sider the.military power, and those pos- 
sessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, 
in some examples of the present day, that 
power, under the idea of assisting the civil 
and political administration, actually con- 
trouling it. The Company’s government, 
in short, lowered and overshadowed in this 
way, would not, in the opinion of the 
Court, continue to possess the authority 
necessary for the proper administration 
of the affairs of that great empire; and 
it might then be conceived, that a further 
change only could supply what was de- 
fective. 

But this is not the only way in which 
the measure in question appears to the 
Court to be pregnant with danger. It 
proposes to place in the entire disposal of 
the Crown, a regular army amounting te 
one hundred and forty thousand men, 
commanded by above three thousand Eu- 
ropean officers, having a great variety of 
places of honour and emolument; and all 
the vast patronage attaching to such an 
army (saying the nomination of cadets) 
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would, mediately or immediately, be under 
the influence or controul of some of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government. 
This would be a signal departure from 
the spirit and letter of the Acts of 1784 
and 1793, a professed principle of which 
was, that the Indian patronage, civil and 
military, should be kept entirely out of 
the hands of the servants of the Crown. 
It is not for the Court to enlarge upon a 
proposition so momentous; but they beg 
leave, with ‘the utmost deference, to state 
that they would deem it a dereliction of 
_ their duty, to which no consideration could 
induce them to submit, to recommend any 
measure of this description to the adoption 
of their constituents. Knowing however, 
Sir, your concern for the promotion of 
the public interest, a concern which we 
have frequently witnessed, the Court still 
flatter themselves, that the consideration 
of the renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
a measure which ‘they believe to be for 
the interest of the nation as well as of the 
Company, will go on without your in- 
sisting on this proposition, or any further 
onthe other which has been above dis- 
cussed, than may be really compatible 
with the preservation of the present In- 
dian system. We have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. 
Epwarpb Parry, 
CuarLes GRANT. 
The Right Hon. Robert Dun- 
das, &c. &c. &c. 


At a Secret Committee of Corres- 
pondence, the 28th February, 1809. 


-The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
reported to the Committee, that in conse- 
quence of an invitation from the President 
of the Board of Commissioners, they had 
yesterday an interview with him, in which 
he discoursed with them on the present 
state of the negociation for the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. He enquired, in 
the first place, whether the Company 
would have occasion to apply to the Public 
for pecuniary aid in the course of the pre- 
sent year. Tothis enquiry the Chairman 
and Deputy answered, that from an esti- 
mate lately made up of the Company’s 
receipts and payments, till the month of 
January 1810, it appeared probable they 
might be able to do without any public 
assistance till that period ; but that this 
could not be positively affirmed by the 
Chairs without further and more certain 
investigation. Mr. Dundas then said, 
that if the Company were not titider a ne- 
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[ea 
cessity of coming to Parliament this eg 
sion on the score of their fin 
thought it would be expedient to dq, 
the agitation of the subject of the Chany 
in Parliament till next session, because ty 
Committee of the House of Common 
enquiring into the state of the Com 
affairs, recently re-appointed, being aby 
to examine into all the great branches ¢ 
those affairs which would necessarily e, 
gage the public attention on the renewald 
the Charter, it would be expected by the 
House, that the reports of that Commity 
should be submitted to them, before i 
question of the renewal was brought fi, 
ward, and from the number and weight 
the subjects to be investigated, it wouldly 
impracticable to report upon them, wm 
enough to afford sufficient time to tk 
House to go through the consideration ¢f 
them in the remainder of the session; it 
was, therefore, Mr. Dundas’s opinion, thi 
it would be advisable to postpone the agi 
tation of the question until next session; 
but before he fixed his determination, le 
wished to receive the sentiments of thi 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspon. 
ence on this important point, and thoi 
sentiments would probably influence hit 
in shaping his answer to the last letierd 
the Court, dated 13th January, 1800, 0 
the renewal of the Charter. The Chair 
man and Deputy Chairman beg leaveto 
state, that they, in reply, expressed thei 
opinion to be clearly in favour of proceed 
ing with the business of the Charter ths 
session, if it should be practicable for th 
Committee of the House to make the tt 
quisite reports in-due time. 

The Committee having deliberated 
this communication, are of opinion, fit, 
that it will be necessary to form as att 
rate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of the Company for the current 
year: secondly, that it is very desirable 
the renewal of the Company’s Chart 
should be brought forward in Partiament 
this session, even if the Company 
stand in need of no pecuniary aid; 
thirdly, that if the Select Committee ca 
not prepare their reports in due time, 
His Majesty’s Ministers deém it proper! 
wait till next session, the Court mast, ¢ 
course, acquiesce; yet in the wish 
hope, that if any circumstances should 
occur in the course of the present session, 
favourable to the agitation of the yr 
it may still be brought forward ; and | 
not in this session, as early as possible m 
the next; to which end the Committe 
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vill be very ready to proceed with the 
satioet of the Board of Commissioners 
n the discussions already commenced. 


At a SecreT ComMITTEE or CorrEs- 
poNDENCE, 5th December 1809. 


Read and approved draft of a letter to 
he Right Hon. Robert Dundas, proposing 
nat the discussions between him and the 
ourt, on the subject of the Charter, be 
resumed, from the point at which they 
vere left by the letter from the Chairman 
and Deputy, dated 13th January last. 


Letrer from the Chairman. and De- 
puty Chairman: to the Right Ho- 
nourable Robert Dundas, noticed 
in the preceding Minute. 


Private.) East-India House, Dec. 5, 1$09. 
Sir; From the conference the Chairs 
had the honour te hold with you on the 
13th of February, on the subject of a re- 
mewal of the Company’s Charter, we were 
given to understand, that although His 
fajesty’s Ministers did not deem it expe- 
dient to bring that subject under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, in the session 
then preceding, it might, in their opinion, 
be proper to prepare for the agitation of it 
in the next following one. 

We now, therefore, by the authority of 
the Committee of Correspondence, whom 
the Court of Directors have empowered to 
conduct the details of negociation on the 
subject in question, beg leave to state to 
you, that, in their opinion, it is desirable 
the discussion concerning the renewal of 
the Charter should be brought on in the 
ensuing session, both on account of the 
general situation of the Company’s affairs, 
and also on account of the particular pres- 
sure on their finances (arising chiefly from 
the transfer of certain sums of the Indian 
debt to England) which we have already 
had the honour to represent to you and to 
lord Harrowby, and which renders ne- 
cessary such an application for public aid, 
% may of itself be expected to lead toa 
general consideration of the Company’s 

irs, 

We therefore take the liberty to pro- 
pose, that the discussions between you and 
the Court, on the subject of the Charter, 

resumed, from the point at which they 
Were left by the letter the Chairs addressed 
you, under date the 13th January last. 

¢ have the honour to be, Sir, &e. 

Cuarves Grant, 
Wittiam AstTELL. 
The Right Hon. Robert Dundas, 
&e. &c, &e, 
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At a Secret Court or Directors, 
held on Friday, the 3rd Jan. 1812. 


The Chairman laid before the Court, 
copy of a letter from Lord Melville to the 
Chairs, dated the 17th of last month, upon 
the subject of continuing t6 the East-India — 
Company, for a further term, their privi- 
leges of exclusive trade and the govern- 
ment of the British territorial possessions 
in India, in which his Lordship adverts to 
his letter addressed to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, on the 28th December 
1808, and to their reply, dated the 13th 
January 1809; and adds, that if the Court 
of Directors are willing that the ships, as 
well as goods of private merchants, may 
be admitted into the trade with India, 
under such restrictions as may be deemed 
necessary, he shall be ready to discuss 
with the Chairs all the other details of the 
system ; and his Lordship alluding to two 
points of considerable importance, adverted 
to in the above-mentioned letters, viz. the 
first relating to the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s army to the Crown, upon which 
subject circumstances may possibly sug- 
gest the expediency of adopting other 
measures, for promoting the discipline and 
efficiency of the army in India; and the 
second point, being the Indian debt, upon 
which subject his Lordship observes, that 
the period he should hope is arrived, for 
providing, out of the Company’s own re- 
sources, without any pecuniary aid from 
the Public, the means of enabling them to 
satisfy all the claims of their Indian cre- 
ditors. 

Ordered, That it be referred to the 
Committee of Correspondence, to consider 
what reply it may be right and proper to 
make to the letter from Lord Melville, now 
read ; and to report their opinion thereon 
to the Court. 


Letter from the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Melville to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 17th December 138113 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 


India Board, December 17, 1811. 
Gentlemen; Understanding from you, 
that it is the wish and opinion of the 
Court of Directors, that a preposition 
should be submitted to Parliament in the 
course of the next session, for continuing 
to the East-India Company, for a further 
term, their privileges of exclusive trade, 
and the government of the British territo- 
rial possessions in India; it will be neces 
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sary, before I can proceed with you to the 
discussion of that question in all its details, 
that certain preliminary matter should be 
again brought under your consideration. 

In a letter which I addressed to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, on the 
28th December 1808, the outlines of such 
a system, in regard to the trade between 
this country and the East Indies, were 
stated, as His Majesty’s Government at 
that time were willing to propose to Par- 
liament. In a reply to that letter, dated 
the 13th January 1809, detailed reasons 
were urged, for the Court of Directors de- 
clining to “ advise their constituents to seek 
a renewal of their Charter, on conditions 
which” (as asserted by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman) “ would despoil it of 
all its solid. advantages, deprive the Com- 
pany of their most valuable privileges, and 
incapacitate them for performing for them- 
‘selves and the nation, the part hitherto as- 
signed to them in the Indian system.” 

I do not feel it requisite, in this stage of 
the business, to enter upon a minute exa- 
mination of the arguments from which that 
conclusion was drawn. Many of them 
have reference to possible dangers, which 
might arise from a system of trade wholly 
unrestricted ; against which dangers, how- 
ever, it was expressly admitted in my let- 
ter, that it would be essentially necessary 
to guard. A considerable portion of their 
reasoning, also, would lead to the infe- 
rence, as a general proposition, applicable 
to all cases of foreign and distant trade, 
that a monopoly was more beneficial to 
both countries than an unrestrained com- 
merce ; and that the facilities intended to 
be afforded to private trade with India, by 
the Act of 1793, were inexpedient and im- 
politic. There are several statements 
in the letter, in which I fully concur; but 
it is unnecessary to advert tothem at pre- 
sent, because, if the Court of Directors ad- 
here to the above-mentioned determina- 
tion; I cannot hold out to you the least 
expectation, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be disposed to. depart from the 
proposal contained in my letter, or that 
they will concur in any application to 
Parliament, for the continuance of a sys- 
tem of trade, conducted under all the re- 
straints now imposed upon it, and for the 
permanency of which the Court of Di- 
rectors have so strenuously contended. If 
they are willing, on the other hand, that 
the ships, as well as goods of private mer- 
chants, may be admitted into the trade 
with India, under such restrictions as may 
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be deemed necessary, I shall be teaq 
discuss with you all the other details of the 
system. 

There are two points, however, of con. 
siderable importance, which are adverted 
to in the above-mentioned letters, and on 
which it may be advisable that I should 
state to you shortly what occurs to me, 

The first relates to the transfer of the 
Company’s army to the Crown; a mex 
sure which has been frequently suggested 
by persons intimately acquainted with the 
military concerns of the Company, aud 
whose opinions are entitled to great con. 
sideration. It is impossible, however, not 
to admit, that several weighty objection 
to such a change are stated in the letter of 
the 13th of January 1809. — Events which 
have since occurred, must also have an ine 
fluence in deciding this question, and may 
possibly suggest the expediency of adopt. 
ing other measures for promoting the dis 
cipline and efficiency of the army in India, 
Further discussion on this subject may be 
deferred till a future opportunity, and any 
arrangements which may be deemed pro 
per can be carried into effect, without hay- 
ing recourse to special legislative enact- 
ments. 

The other point to which I allude, is the 
proposition for enabling the Company to 
meet the heavy demands which were then 
expected, and which, to a certain extent, 
have since come upon them, by the tran 
fer of their Indian debt to this country. 
All uncertainty, as to the possible amount 
of those demands, is now removed ; and 
the period, I should hope, is arrived, to 
which, during some years, we have looked 
forward with anxiety, for providing out of 
the Company’s own resources, without any 
pecuniary aid from the Public, the meals 
of enabling them to satisfy all the claims 
of their Indian creditors. The sanction 
of Parliament will probably be necessary 
for carrying into effect any arrangemett 
for that purpose ; and if the Court of Di 
rectors are willing that these discussions 
on the renewal of the Charter, shall pro- 
ceed, in so far as relates to the question 
the trade, on the principle to which I har 
adverted, I shall be ready to pages 

ou any suggestions you may 4a 
‘ffer on tlie abject of the debt, and on the 
mode by which you propose that funds for 
its liquidation shall be provided. T hare 
the honour to be, Gentlemen, &c. 
MELVILLE 
The Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the East-India 
Company. 
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At a Secret Court or Directors, 
held on Friday, Feb. 28th, 1812. 


The Chairman fer the Committee of 
Correspondence laid before the Court the 
draft of a reply to Lord Melville’s letter 
of the 17th of December last, which was 
read: Ordered, That the same be taken 
into consideration to-morrow. 


At a Secret Court or Directors, 
held on Saturday, Feb. 29, 1812. 


The Court proceeded to take the pro- 
posed draft of a reply to Lord Melville’s 
letter into consideration. 


At a Secret Court or Directors, 
held on Monday, March 2, 1812. 


The draft of the proposed reply to Lord 
Melville’s letter, of the 17th December 
last, was unanimously approved. 

Resolved, That a deputation of this 
Court be appointed to wait on his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, in consequence thereof ; 
and that the said deputation do consist of 
the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, Charles 
Mills, Esq. the Hon. William Elphinstone, 
and Edward Parry, Esq. 


Letrer from the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman to the Right Hon, 
Lord Viscount Melville, with its 
Enclosures; noticed in the pre- 
ceding Minute. 


East-India House, March 4, 1812- 

My Lord; We duly received and laid 
before the Court of Directors your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 17th of December last. 
We trust that the great importance of the 
matter contained in it will explain, in a 
satisfactory manner, to your Lordship and 
to.His Majesty’s Government, why an an- 
swer has not been prepared at an earlier 
period. 

By that letter we think it is to be un- 
derstood, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
have made up their minds, not to hold out 
to the East-India Company an expectation 
of their being disposed to concur in an 
offer to Parliament of any proposition for 
the continuance of the present system of 
trade with India, at the close of the term 
limited by the Act of 1793, which is now 
nearly expiring, without a previous con- 
sent, on the part of the East-India Com- 
pany, as the basis of such concurrence, 
that the trade with India shall be extended 
tothe ships, as well as goods of private 
merchants, under such restrictions as may 
be deemed necessary; but that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are of opinion, with res- 





pect to the subject of the Indian army, 
that the idea which was held out in your 
Lordship’s letter of the 28th December 
1808, relative to the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s army to the Crown, will not*be 
contended for; and that, upon these 
grounds of understanding, your Lordship 
will be prepared to receive from the Court 
of Directors any suggestions which they 
may have to offer on the subject of the 
Company’s debt, and upon the mode by 
which the Court propose that funds for its 
liquidation should be provided. 

From the terms in which the first pro- 
position, respecting the trade with India, 
has been brought to the notice of the 
Court, they conceive that it is intended, 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
to preclude the Court from any further 
agitation of a question already so fully 
discussed. ‘The Court, indeed, cannot 
avoid considering this as the obvious inter- 
pretation of your Lordship’s letter, respect- 
ing a point upon which, perhaps, it might 
be out of their power to offer any argu- 
ments, not contained in the letter of the 
Chairs to your Lordship, of the 13th of 
January 1809. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, the past 
experience and daily observation of the 
Court may have justly induced them to 
form upon this subject, or however incon- 
trovertible they may believe many of the 
arguments to be, that are made use of in 
the letter of the Chairs to your Lordship, 
to which they have referred, they think it 
their duty to state, that if this alteration be 
made an indispensable condition, on the 
part of His Majesty’s Ministers, of their 
proposing to Parliament the renewal of the 
Company’s privileges, the Court will, 
though reluctantly, offer this measure to 
the consideration of the Proprietors, with 
whom alone the power rests of consenting” 
to such a fundamental change in the con- 
stitution of the Company. But they must 
at the same time, beg leave, in the most 
unequivocal manner to declare their con- 
viction, that though this alteration may, 
and probably will, be attended with many 
serious inconveniences to the whole frame 
of that Government, which, whatever opi- 
nion niay have been formed of its imper- 
fections, has, beyohd all dispute, acquired 
and maintained for Great Britain a para- 
mount, and almost undisputed sovereignty 
in the East, it will not give to the nation 
those commercial advantages, which it has 
been the habit of many of the commercial 
interests of this Country to contemplate. 
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The Court, however, hope it will be 
understood by your Lordship, that they 
have entertained this opinion, not upon the 
narrow, and now justly exploded ground, 
which they are serry to see has been ima- 
gined by your Lordship to exist, that the 
Company have ever considered a mono- 
poly to be more beneficial, in all cases of 
« foreign and distant trade, than an unre: 
strained commerce,” but upon the con- 
viction with which they have been im- 
pressed, that an exclusive trade with India 
is the only one really applicable to the 
maintenance of the public interests with 
that country, interwoven as that trade is 
with the very frame and integrity of those 
possessions, and resting, as it does, upon 
many highly important considerations, 
which are, in no wise, applicable to other 
commercial establishments. 

In support of these opinions, the Court 
beg leave to enclose abstract copies of the 
Accounts (A and B), which have been 
called for, and laid before the Committee 
of the Honourable House of Commons upon 
East-India Affairs, established in 1808, 
and continued to the present time, which 
they imagine will afford a fair representa- 
tion of the trade in bullion and in goods 
carried on with India, as well by indivi- 
duals as by foreign nations; and these 
Accounts will, they trust, establish, in a 
conclusive manner, the correctness of the 
sentiments entertained by the Court res- 
pecting this trade. 

In communicating, however, those sen- 
timents of reluctance, by which the de- 
termination of the Court to submit the pro- 
position in question to the Proprietors of 
East-India Stock is accompanied, the 
Court hope it will be clearly understood, 
that this determination arises from a pre- 
sumption, that such military powers as are 
now vested in the Company will be left 
unimpaired, which can alone induce them 
to entertain an expectation of their being 
able in a manner satisfactory, either for 
the Company or the Public, to perform the 
part which has hitherto been assigned to 
the Company in the government of a dis- 
tant empire; and alsu, that such regula- 
tions will be adopted, as will prevent the 
highly dangerous intercourse of Europeans 
with the East; and that such arrange- 
ments will be made, in respect to pecu- 
niary matters, as will enable the Company 
to meet with confidence the present state 
of their affairs. ‘The Court also hope, that 
in the extension of the trade which the 
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nisters have not had in view the hazay 
experiment of dispersing, over jj 
ports of England and Ireland, a trade tm 
brought, with so much advantage, both to 
the Company and the Public, to the single 
port of London. 

If the private intercourse with Indig 
should, in future, be extended, it may ny. 
turally be expected, that upon the reign 
of peace, a number of British seamen yijj 
be thrown out of employ ; and the Cou 
are apprehensive that such an intereoy 
carried on through the medium of Indian 
ships and Indian sailors, relaxing as it 
would do the spirit of the navigation laws, 
which have always been considered to he 
the basis of the maritime strength of this 
country, may be viewed by the natin 
with extreme alarm, and will probably 
give rise to many disorders. The Com 
pany’s papers and offices might furnish 
material information, by which the’ rela 
tion of the Indian trade with the naviga 
tion system could be appreciated, and the 
Court, if it should be thought likely to be 
of public utility, are ready to have that 
information collected; but without such 
call, and without pressing their reasons at 
length, either upon your Lordship or the 
other Members of his Majesty’s Gover 
ment, they will content themselves with 
the declaration they have already madeof 
their opinion upon this subject. 

The Court are desirous of taking this 
opportunity to offer some remarks, and to 
answer, in a cursory manner, part of those 
public accusations, which have been 9 
assiduously urged against the East-India 
Company, and against the further cont 
nuance of a system, which, they hope, will 
appear to rest, not upon the grounds of its 
dividual interest, but upon the firm basis 
of national advantage. 

Whatever opinions the Court may deli 
ver, upon a subject in which they are me 
nifestly interested, will doubtless be 1 
ceived with circumspection; but 
Court think, that they may be allowed, and 
with justice upon the present occasion, 
assert, that the leading disposition of thel 
minds is, to preserve the empire obtal 
in India to the parent state. 

The first, and the most prominent of the 
charges, which have, at various times 
been brought against the Company, # 
repeated calls which they are ace 
having made upon the Public, for money 
tor the prosecution of ruinous concerns} 
as if they had dissipated large sums 10 i 





Company now enjoy, His Majesty’s Mi- | 


| less and improvident undertakings. 


‘ 
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this head it may be sufficient for, the | been under the immediate direction of His 
Court to observe, that their commercial | Majesty’s Ministers. 
affairs (and to those alone was the Com-| But the Court are persuaded, that the 
any’s management restricted) have been | magnitude of the affairs which the Com- 
invariably attended with success, as they | pany have had to manage, has been little 
are prepared to shew, if the proof should | known and little attended to, otherwise it 
be called for; and that these advantages would, at once, have been seen, that one 
have been sufficient to allow of a moderate of the principal difficulties with which the 
dividend to the Proprietors of East-India | Company have had to contend, is a capi- 
Stock. Over and above this dividend, a tal, not in any respect equal to the great 
surplus sum has been applied, arising from | extent, variety, and importance of those 
this source, towards the extension of that | affairs. 
territory, the acquisition of which has 





The disbursement of the Company upon the single article of commerce in 

goods and wares, &c. or of articles necessary for its management, a dis- 

bursement of sums going from and returning to the Company, from one 

moment to another was, at the close of the year 1511, not less than 

about - = - - - - - . - ~ - £. 14,847,678 
To this must be added, the amount of advances in India and at home, for 
- stores of various kinds, applicable to the purposes of Government, and 

in constant use for military equipments, &c.; of cash, arms, &c. and 

of debts due to the Company from various states and princes, &c.; and 

other articles, making, at the close of the Indian vear 1810, about - - - 21,232,279 
}f to these sums be subjoined the absolute expenditure made by the 

Company, for the acquirement of a territory, with forts, ammunition, 

&c. and the actual purchase of many factories and territories, building 

of docks, purchase of forests, &c. including a considerable sum, which 

has been paid by them, at various times, to the Public, or disbursed for 

expeditions, and the maintenance of captures afterwards surrendered up 

to the enemy, viz. - ae ee - - 15,052,170 


They form altogether an aggregate of - = £.51,182,127 
The Capital of the Company is: 
In money advanced by the adventurers, about - + = £.7,780,000 
And they receive from the aid of boncs at home * - . 7,000,000 
And from other contingent credits, athomeand abroad, about 7,787,953 
Together —-—————-. 22,567,953 


Leaving abalance of - - - £.28,614,17% 


Constituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India and in Europe. (See C.) 


This aggregate of 51,182,1271., a part | which in justice it ought to have reached. 
of which sum only has been employed | In every war which has taken place since 
upon the territorial acquisitions of the | the Company became possessed of the ter- 
Company, forms an outlay, beyond the | ritorial acquisitions, large sums of money 
capital of the Company, of so large an | have been expended in capturing the set- 
smount, as to make it more matter of | tlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
wonder how the Company have hitherto | and heavy expences incurred in keeping 
been able to carry on the concern at all, | the same, till the political views of the 
than to render it extraordinary that they | Public occasioned these settlements to be 
thould have been constrained, respectfully | restored, in return for other objects, in 
ind at various times, to represent the ur- | which the Company had no particular in- 
gency of their affairs, and to press upon | terest. The Company have also, been 
the Public for the mere return of those | compelled to pay part of the expence of 
owe which had been fairly expended by ; capturing and maintaining an island after- 
te Company abroad for the public ser-| wards reserved for the exclusive benefit 
wee; a return which has never yet been | of the Crown; to disburse a considerable 
printed to the Company, to the extent to |.sum for a force, of which the Public have 
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derived all the benefit at home ; and even 
to contribute to the Egyptian expedition, 
the whole of which expences the Com- 
pany have always thought ovght to have 
fallen upon the State. 

This large and necessary outlay in fact 
now constitutes the source of the Com- 
pany’s embarrassment. A considerable 
part of the money raised in India upon 
periodical loans to meet this outlay, has 
(as your Lordship well knows) by the terms 
of these loans, which made them payable 
if required, in England, and in conse- 
quence of a general reduction of interest 
from eight to six per cent, been at once 
thrown upon the Company for immediate 
payment in. Europe ; a sum which, with- 
out the aid of Parliament, it is impossible 
for the Company to discharge. 

Of this large expenditure, sanctioned, 
and in many cases specifically directed by 
the Ministers of the Crown, it may with 
justice be asked, what part has been in- 
curred for the partial or exclusive advan- 
tage of the Company ?—lIt is evident, that 
the whole concern has been begun and 
continued by private exertions alone ; 
nor have the Proprietors received by any 
means an adequate recompence for those 
exertions; they have scarcely derived 
more benefit than the common interest'of 
money. And if India be an object of re- 
gard to the world, the Company may 
have the satisfaction of thinking, that they 
at their own risk and expence, have res- 
cued it from contending nations, and may 
claim the merit of having laid ‘it at the 
feet of their country; acquired and pre- 
served it is true, at a great pecuniary ex- 
pence, and by such abilities and such ex- 
ertions, both civil and military, as not only 
to reflect the highest credit upon the East- 
India Company, but also to raise, as the 
page of history will testify, the national 
character. They venture to hope, that 
when all the great political relations of 
this acquisition are considered, the price 
paid for it will not be deemed as out of 
proportion to its intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament will, the 
Court make no doubt, be applied to pre- 
serve what has been so acquired, and 
finally do justice to those, at whose risk it 
has been obtained ; and not be induced to 
barter positive, and very large immediate 
advantages, against speculative notions 
and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it has been often 
urged, that the Company have been fa- 
voured, during these exertions, with an 
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exclusive trade, and that the nation has 
thereby lost an opportunity of extendin 
their commercial enterprizes over a Jar 
quarter of the globe. It is true, that the 
Company have been favoured with this 
exclusive trade; butit may fairly beasked 
would India have belonged to Great Bri. 
tain if this exclusive trade had not existed) 
That this trade would have been of greater 
magnitude in the bands of individuals, jg 
yet a matter that remains to be proved; 
but it is obvious, that during part of the 
above period, viz. from the year 1768 to 
1812, the Public have received, in direct 
contributions from the Company, a sum 
not falling short of 5,135,319. as will ap. 
pear by the accompanying Account (D,) 

With respect to the immediate produce 
of this trade to the Public, the Court be. 
lieve it will bear a comparison with that 
arising from any other distant possession, 
It produced last year to the Public the 
large sum of 4,213,4251. (E), viz. in cus. 
toms 759,595/., and in excise 3,453,8301.; 
and though this return to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think 
in respect to the capital employed, than 
the return from any other trade, it has, at 
the same time, been collected with a fa- 
cility unknown to other concerns; an ad- 
vantage which has been obtained, partly 
by the progressive enactment of regula- 
tions the fruit of many years experience, 
and partly by the concentration of the 
trade in a single port, and the prevention 
of smuggling, which has been the conse- 
quence of it. 

But what has never yet been fairly es- 
timated in the existence of the East-India 
Company is, that the whole of these re- 
turns have been brought into the exche- 
quer of the Public, without the Public 
having been called upon for any direct 
contribution for the preservation of the 
source from whence they have had their 
rise, whilst the possessions of the Crown, 
in every quarter of the globe, have drawn 
from them a considerable sum for theit 
support in troops. What has been saved 
to the State has thus, the Court conceive, 
been gained by the Public, and would 
amount, as the Court are satisfied, in 
only twenty years, to a sum of a sae: { 
great magnitude. Fromthe Navy, indeets 
the East-India Company have receive 
important assistance ; but such ae ae 
it must be recollected, has been afforde 
to them only in common with the rest 0 
His Majesty’s subjects. en 

That-the trade of the Company has bet 
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highly beneficial to the Public, in affording 
anursery forseamenin time of war and em- 
ployment for them in time of peace, and 
that the Company’s maritime service has 
contributed materially towards those be- 
nefits, cannot, the Court apprehend, be 
doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, acquired either in the service of the 
Company, or by their industry and ex- 
ertions under the Company’s protection, 
have gradually contributed to the accu- 
mulation of that public stock of national 
wealth, which has enabled this country to 
stand, almost alone, against the united 
exertions of nearly all Europe. 

Having offered these cursory observa- 
tions upon matters of such obvious im- 
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portance, we are directed by the Court to 
state, that as the pecuniary arrangements 
necessary for the support of the Company 
cannot, with propriety or with effect, be 
made the subject of correspondence, they 
beg to refer these points, as well as all 
those of inferior detail, of which there are 
a great many, to a personal conference 
between your Lordship and the Deputa- 
tion of the Court, which had the honour to 
wait on your Lordship this morning. We 
have the honour to be, My Lord, &c. 
Jacos BosaNnQuET, 
Hueu INGIs. 
The Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Melville, &c. 
&e. &e. 








A. 


An Account, shewing the Total Amount of the Official Value of the Bullion and 
Merchandize Imported into, and Exported from British India, (Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay) to London, America, and Foreign Europe, for Six Years, viz. from 
1802-3 to 1807-8, both inclusive. 





: TOTAL 
TOTAL of the IMPORTS into INDIA. of the EXPORTS. 


f a Rn SOPs. gt oy 
Bullion. Goods and Stores. Total, Of Goods only. 


£. Sterling. 


4,939,128 





London : 
By the East India Company - - 
By Commanders and Officers of 


£. Sterling. 


5,547,501 


£. Sterling. 


10,486,629 


£. Sterling. 


§,108,897 


the Company’s Ships a 


By British Private Traders 
Americans - - - = - = 


Foreign Europeans - - = 


Total Imports and Exports - £. 


179,756 
1,167,460 
4,543,662 


2,640,000 
1,832,980 
667,654 





2,051,093 


1,072,960 


2,819,756 
3,000,440 
5.211,316 
3,124,053 


1,939,000 
5,681,740 
4,803,283 
2,437,752 





12,881,099 


11,761,095 








24,642,194 








22,970,672 








Memorandum.—There has been a small quantity of Bullion exported from India to 


Europe and America, to the extent of Sicca Rupees 1,75,316, but which is not material 
to the present Account, 


Note.—The value of the Company’s Imports into India is taken from the invoices of 
the ships as they arrived in India, with the addition of ten per cent. upon the invoice 


ptice outwards. 


The value of the British Private Trade, as also the American and 


Foreign European, is the Indian official value, and which appears to correspond pretty 
nearly with the market prices in India. In order to make a just comparison between 
the amount of the Company’s and the Private or Foreign Trade, the goods should be 


exactly reduced to the same denomination of value; but this is not strictly prac- 


ticable. 


Errors excepted, 


East- India House, 4th March, 1812. 
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(Signed) 


RopErt 


WisseETrT. 
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B. 


An Account, shewing the Amount of the Official Value of the Bullion and Merch. 
dize Imported into, and Exported from British India, (Bengal, Madras, and Bog, 
bay) to London, America, and Foreign Europe, on an average of six Yeary vi 
from 1802-3 to 1807-8, both inclusive. Beis 





AL A of the IMPORTS Annual 4\ 
ANNUAL Average of the IMPORTS into INDIA. “nea 


| Merchandize snips 





C Bullion. Goods and Stores. | ‘Total of Imports* 











a 


London : £. Sterling. £. Sterling. £. Sterling, £. Sterling, 
By the East IndiaCompany - -j 823,188 | 924,583 | 1,747,771 | .1,351,48 
By Commanders and Officers of 

the Company’s Ships - - - 29,959 | 440,000 | 469,959} $923,167 

By British Private Traders - 194,576 $05,496 | 500,072 | 946,055 
Americans - - - - © = = 757,277 111,275 868,552 | 800,547 
Foreign Europeans - + = - 341,849 | 178,826 | 520,675 | 406,999 


. er? 





me 


2,146,849 | 1,960,180 | 4,107,029 | 3,898,445 














Total average Imports and 
Exports - -+- + - &. 








The proportions of which are: 
Exported to England - - - %%, or upwards of jths. 
D° - - toAmerica - - os, or less than jths. 
D° - - to Foreign Europe  ,o, or less than }ths. 


The exports of individuals from Britain are : &. 
Bullion - = = 194,576 
Goods - - = $05,406 £. 


500,09 
The imports of ditto into Britain - - - = = = = = = = = 946,05 


Difference, per annum, - - 446, 


being not a trade but a remittance, deducting the amount of the profit on exports. ° 
Errors excepted, 
East-India House, 4th March 1812. (Signed) Roper Wissgrt. 


C. 


Ourtay, Commercial and Territorial, of the East-India Company at Home and Abroai, 
made up, in respect to the Indian Accounts, to the 30th April 1810, the Home 
Accounts to the Ist March 1811. 


CommerciAL OuTLay. 
No. L 
Cash - - = = - = = = 
Value of goods sold and unsold 
Value of goods afloat - - - 
House and warehouses - - - - + 
Balance of property at China and Cape of Good 
Hope - - - - - +--+ - - = 1,240,652 
Cash, goods, and debts, commercial department 
India - - - - = © - © = = = = 3,071,637 o£. 
—_—_ 14,412,925 
Balance of property at Bencoolen and St. Helena: the Outlay 
at these places being of an anomalous nature, it is stated 
separately - - = © = = = = = = = = = = 434,755 


£. 
460,738 
5,053,417 
3,379,389 
1,207,090 


rs 


£. 
Total Commercial Outlay - - - 14,844,0i 
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Brought forward (Commercial Outlay) - £.14,847,678 


TerntroriaL Outtay, India; Viz. 


mie ; 
Cub i the several departments, 30th April1810: = £. 


Bengal, 5. R. 4,11,38,439, at 2s, per C. R. - 4,772,058 
Madras, Pags. 1,16,24,307, at 8s. - - - - 4,649,723 
Bombay, B. R. 53,58,932, at 2s. 3d. “ ° 602,879 £. 
———-_ 110,024,660 
Debts owing to the Company : 
Bengal, S. R. 1,33,49,444, at 2s. per 
wR oe et te tt &61,548,535 
Madras, Pags. 94,93,034, at 8s. 3,797,214 
Bombay, B. R. 54,01,917, at 2s. 3d. 607,716 . 
* 5,953,465 
Stores, &c. : 
Bengal, S. R. 97,582,114, at 2s. £. 
prC.R. - - «= = > =, 1,134,725 


Madras, Pags. 33,16,927, at 8s. 1,326,771 
Bombay, B. R. 38,31,083, at 2s. 3d. 430,997 


2,892,493 
8,845,958 
Balance of property at Prince of Wales’s Island - = = = 224,406 


I Indian Territorial Outlay © = = = © = = = = £,19;095,024 


Debt due from Governrtient, thé balance of &: 
the original debt of 4,200,000, - - - - 1,207,560 
Debt due from Government, the balance of the 
account for troops, stores, supplies, &c. - 960,000 
Advances to several persons itt India to be repaid 19,695 
2,187,255 | 
Total Territoridl Octlay - - - - = - - = = = 21,282,279 
No. III. 36,129,957 
The expenditure at home and abroad, for the acquisition of territory, &c. 
being the balance of the stock account, Ist March 1811 - - = - 15,052,170 
Sam total of Capital necessary to carry on the concern - - - + .£.51,182,127 


No. IV. 


The capital advanced by the Adventurers - - - + £.7,780,000 
The capital raised by bond - - - = = = = = 7,000,000 
—— 14,780,000 
Other capital, being a floating debt generally due on various 
accounts ; . 
Borrowed of the Bank - - - - - - 700,000 
Estimated commercial floating drafts - - 600,000 
Sundry sums owing to individuals in 
England - - - - - = = = = 2,155,922 
—————_ 3,455,922 
Debts, deposits, arrears of interest, and allow- 
ances and loans, not bearing interest: L. 
Bengal .8  & we Ce Le - = 2,843,134 
Madras - fe et ee = | = «1,017,238 
Bombay - - - - - - = = = 408,792 
4,269,164 
Debts in India,commercial - - - - - - - - = 62 $67 
7,787,953 


Total of Capital, without the Bond-debt of India + ~ = + = = £422,507,953 
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Brought over (Capital) - £.29,5619% 


No. V. 
Difference, being the balance necessary to remain in permanent loans, 
for the purpose of carrying on the concern == - - = = - = 28,614m 


ee 
£.51,189,10 


, — 
Errors excepted, 


(Signed) § Cuartes Carrwaicar, 
East- India House, 4th March 1812. Accountant General, 


D. 


SraTemeEntT of the Contributions from the East India Company to the Public, from tl, 
Year 1765 to the Year 1812. 


Paid from 1768 to 1775, in consequence of an agreement concerning the ff, — 

territorial possessions, (7 Geo. ILI. cap. 57, and 9 Geo. IE. cap. 24) ... 2,169,599 
Paid from 1769 to 1773, for indemnity ontea - - - - - += = - 483,050 
Paid in 1779, bounty for seamen raised for the service of Government 13,659 
Paid in 1780 and 1781, three ships of the line presented to Government 95,849 
Paid in 1781 and 1787, per agreement for anew Charter in 1781 - - 400,000 
Paid in 1789 and 1790, for victualling the mati _ charges of His Ma- 

jesty’s troops in India-- - - - - - - = = e = = s © 500,00 
Claim of the Company for subsistence of French pelcnnes of war, and other 

expences incurred by the Company on account of Government, written 

off in 1793 per Act of 33 Geo. III. cap. 52, sec. 127 - - - = = 443,632 
Paid in 1793 and 1794, for participation, pursuant to the Charter Act of 

WNR-« =< « «+ + Gee © © © meine, foe ace 
Paid in 1795 and 1796, expence of 3,000 seamen raised for the service of 

Government - - - = 9 = = = = 2 © = = = © © © Se 
Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed ships, hired for the service of arora, 

and employed in defence of the country - - - - - = 67,89 
Loss from 1793 to 1811, by saltpetre supplied to Government at less than 

prime cost, as per obligation ofthe Chartér - - - - += = = = 403,00 


£.5,135,319 
Errors excepted, 
(Signed) Cartes CARTWRIGAT, 
East India House, 4th March, 1812. Accountant General. 


E. 
An Account of the Duties of Customs and Excise received on Goods imported al 
exported by the East India Company, in the year ending January 18/1. 


Customs on Tea - - £.219,322 
- - + other Goods : 498,901 
Export Duty - ~ 17,653 
Tonnage Duty - . 23,719 


TotalCustoms - - - - = 759,595 
Excise - - = = - = = = += = = «= 3,453,830 


Total Customs and Excise £.4,213,425 
—— 


Errors excepted, 
(Signed) Cnartes Cartwricat, 


East India House, 4th March, 1812. Accountant Gen 
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Minute of a Meeting of the Deputation, 
the 3d of March, 1812. 


The Deputation appointed by the Court 
to confer with the President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
assemb‘ed this day, in consequence of their 
appointment of the 2d_ instant. The 
Chairman laid before the Deputation, Mi- 
nutes of aconference which the Chairs had 
with lord Melville, on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, and also with his Lordship, Mr. 
Perceval, and Mr. Long, on the 24th Fe- 
bruary ; likewise several acccounts, shew- 
ing the present and prospective situation 
of the Company’s pecuniary affairs. The 
Chairman then suggested certain proposi- 
tions, as Hints, to be submitted to lord 
Melville, which after full deliberation the 
Deputation resolved to adopt, and to wait 
upon his Lordship to-morrow, at half past 
ten, fur the purpose of offering them to his 
consideration. 


At a Secret Court of Directors, 
heid on Friday, the 6th of March, 
1812. 


The Chairman acquainted the Court, 
that the Deputation appointed the 2d in- 
stant had waited on lord Melville, with a 
paper containing Hints for his Lordship’s 
consideration, which had been approved 
by the Committee of Correspondence. 
The Chairman gave some general expla- 
nations, as to what passed at the confer-* 
ence; and added, that lord Melville’s 
opinion, on the various propositions sub- 
mitted to him by the Deputation, would 
be stated by his Lordship in writing, and 
should be communicated to the Court as 
early as possible. 


Hints approved by the Committee of 
Correspondence, and submitted to 
the considefation of the Right Hon. 
Lord Melville; noticed in the pre- 
ceding Minute. 


That the renewal of the Charter shall 
proceed upon the basis of the Act of 
1798, and that no greater extension of the 
trade shall be granted than what was al- 
lowed by that Act; but the Deputation 
areready to recommend to the Court of 
Directors, and ultimately to the Court of 
Proprietors, to admit such modifications as 
may be deemed necessary to give greater 
acilities to the private trader. 

_ Ist. No British or Indian ship to sail, 
directly or circuitously, from a British 
port in Europe to China, 
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2d. No British subject to be permitted 
to reside in China, without the Company’s 
licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth.or produce 
of China, to be imported into any of the 
ports of the United Kingdom, except by 
the East India Company. 

4th. The power of levying duties in 
India upon British subjects, and the sub- 
jects of foreign nations, to be continued to 
the Company, upon the footing on which 
it at present exists ; and the same power, 
with respect to British subjects, to be ex- 
tended to the districts within the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island. 

5th. Saltpetre to be considered as a po- 
litical article, and to be confined exclu- 
sively to the Company. 

6ih. The whole of the Indian trade to be 
brought to the port of London, and the 
goods sold at the Company’s sales, and to 
be, as_at present, under the Company’s 
management, 

7th. The three per cent. now paid to 
the Company by the private traders, for 
the warehousing and management of the 
private trade, to be increased to five per 
cent. 

8th. No private ship to be permitted 
to sail for India, except from the port of 
London. 

9th. No ship to be permitted to sail, 
except under a licence from the East 
India Company. Ships obtaining this li- 
cence, to deliver one copy of their journals 
at the East India House ; and the licence 
to contain such clauses, as may be likely 
to prevent an unlimited or improper inter- 
course of individuals with India. 

10th. Fire-arms, military and naval 
stores, to be prohibited articles. 

11th. Existing restrictions, with respect 
to the article of piece goods, to be con- 
tinued. 

12th. It being desirable, as well for the 
public as for the Company, that the qua- 
lity of the silk grown in India should, not 
be deteriorated, it is submitted that this 
article be confined to the Company. 

13th. The ships of private persons to be 
subject to the same regulations, in respect 
to convoys, &c. as those belonging to the 
Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to 
sail, either from Great Britain to India, 
or from India te Great Britain, of a less 
burthen than four hundred tons. 

15th. The Company to be subject to no 
obligation with respect to Exports to In- 
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dia, except in common with the private 
traders. 

16th. The Lascars and Chinese sailors 
brought home in private ships, to be 
placed under proper regulations. Not, 
upon any account, to be suffered to wan- 
der about the streets of London. Good 
treatment to be secured to them, and the 
Company to be enabled, by some sum- 
mary process, to recover the expences to 
which they shall be subjected, in the 
event of neglect on the part of the owners 
of such ships in these respects. 

17th. The Company to be indemnified 
for their unexpired engagements for extra 
shipping, provided for the accommodation 
of the private traders. 

18th. An unrestrained intercourse with 
India to be prevented, and the existing re- 
- strictions, with respect to residence in In- 
dia, to be continued. 

19th. The number of his Majesty’s forces 
in India to be in future maintained by the 
East India Company to be now fixed, and 
any troops sent beyond that number (ex- 
cept at the express requisition of the East 
India Company) to be at the charge of 
the Public. 

20th. The Company to be released from 
any future account with the Pay Office, 
and to be henceforward charged, either so 
much per regiment of a given force, or so 
much per man. 

2ist. The present heavy current and 
postponed demands of the Pay Office 
against the Company to be arranged upon 
some footing of general equity, and some 
advertence in settling this account made 
to the share which the Company have 
been obliged to bear in foreign cap- 
tures not retained by them, and to their 
having been constrained to maintain an 
European and native force, larger than 
what was required for the defence of the 
Peninsula, and other heavy expences. 

22d. The Proprietors to be secured, as 
at present, in the receipt of their dividend 
of ten and a half per cent, upon the faith 
of which dividend the capital in 1793 was 
raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the 
East India Company to be appropriated to 
a diminution of their debts until their 
debts be reduced to the sum of ten millions 
sterling. 

24th. The sums required by the East 
India Company to liquidate the debt trans- 
ferred from India to Europe, and becoming 
payable in 1812 and 1813, to be funded 
by the Minister, the interest of which 
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shall be regularly paid into His Maw, 
Exchequer by the Company, wget 
any such per centage, for the gradua 
quidation of the capital or redemptig, g 
the fund, as shall be deemed Proper by 
His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article did not fom, 
part of the propositions submitted to jy 
Melville, but is now introduced by th 
Committee of Correspondence, and igy 
folllows ; viz. 

25th. That, in order to give the uma 
possible extension to the commer: ¢ 
private merchants, and at the same tine) 
secure the Company’s exclusive trate 4 
and’ from China, private ships be 1 

ermitted to go farther eastward th 

oint Romania, at the entrance of ij 
China Seas, and to the northward, m 
beyond the equinoctial line. 

N. B. Should it be the intention of 
vernment that private traders shall be a 
cluded from the Spice Islands, the |imiy 
ought then to be for them not to goto th 
eastward of the Straits of Bally, nor to th 
northward of the Line. 


At a Secret CommiTree of Cor 
dence, the 18th March 1812, 


The Chairman acquainted the Com 
mittee, that the Deputy and himself ba 
yesterday waited on Lord Melville; 
that his Lordship had appointed to-mi 
row, at one o’clock, for a conference wit 


tthe Members of the Deputation. 


The Committee agreed to reconimeil 
to the Court to-day, that the Quartety 
General Court, to be held on Wednesh, 
the 25th instant, be nade special, forth 
purpose of laying before the Proprieta 
the Communications which have tabéi 
place between His Majesty’s Govemmett 
and the Court of Directors, respecting tht 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

It was also fe 

Resolved, That the Papers containing 
the said communications be printed ft 
the information of the Proprietots; al 
under the superintendence of the Assistatt 
secretary. 

Draft of a Letter to Lord Melville, tl 
signed by the Members of the Deptt 
tion, requesting that a longer terit th 
that which was fixed in 1793, may ™ 
granted for the renewal of the 
exclusive privileges, was read 
proved. il 

The Chairman ealling the attentist 
the Committee to the correspon™ 


which had passed between Lord Gah 
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: nd the Chairs at a former period, 
“a oe the Proprietors of East- 
ndia Stock from the payment of the 
ncome-tax on their dividends, 

The same was read; viz. 

Letters from the Chairs to Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated the 2d December 1803 
and 7th July 1804; and ; 

Letters from his Lordship to the Chairs, 
dated 20th December 1803 and 12th 
September 1804. 

Draft of a letter to be signed by the 
Deputation and addressed to Lord Melville 
npon that subject ; and also submitting to 
his Lordship’s consideration, the expe- 
liency of providing that the additional 
lividend of ten shillings per cent. paid on 
he Company’s stock under the Act of the 
$3d of His present Majesty, cap. 52, sec. 
24, may be paid out of the general profits 
of the Company. 


CorRESPONDENCE with the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, noticed 
in the preceding Minute. 


Letrer from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman tothe Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Castlereagh. 


East-India House, Dec. 2d, 1803. 

My Lord; We have waited until we had 
btained a distinct legal opinion from the 
ompany’s law adviser, with respect to the 
power possessed by the Company of pay- 
ng the Property-tax out of the profits of 
he Company, previous to the declaration 
fadividend to the Proprietors of East- 
dia Stock. 

But that opinion having been lately re- 
umned to us in a shape unfavourable to 
bur hopes and expectations, we have re- 
eived the injunctions of the Court of 
Directors to submit this opinion to your 
ordship’s consideration, and at the same 
ime, to express their hopes, that your 
rdship and the rest of His Majesty’s 
linisters will think it just and advisable, 
hat the power to which we have above 
ferred should be granted to the Com- 
Vy) by some legislative provision. 

pon this occasion we have to observe 


0 your Lordship, that as the law at pre- 


ent stands, the Company are obliged to 
leduct the full amount of the tax in ques- 
ion from all the dividends payable to 
reigners or other persons, however small 
le amount of their capital stock may be ; 
Ithough it is fairly questionable, how far 
he former is legally chargeable to this 
*, IN respect to those profits that may be 
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presumed to arise from the Company’s fo- 
reign possessions, and whether the latter, 
in some cases, may not be entitled toa par- 
tial, and in others to an entire return of the 
tax so retained, in respect of the smallness 
of the proprietors’ incomes. We must 
also submit, that as the greater part of the 
other public companies possess the power, 
and, as we understand, are disposed to 
exercise the means of discharging this tax 
out of their surplus profits, it must appear 
doubly irksome to the Proprietors of Kast- 
India Stock to seem an almost solitary ex- 
ception to this general practice, particu- 
larly when they advert to the disposition 
which has, at all times, been evinced by 
them, cheerfully and voluntarily, to come 
forward for the service of the State, even 
when their own immediate interests have 
thereby been placed at stake. 

We feel the more freedom in pressing 
this point, because we, in common with 
your Lordship, have entertained an ex- 
pectation, that the Public (after a war 
which has existed almost since the last 
renewal of the Company’s exclusive trade) 
woul¢, have been placed in possession of 
the share of the Company’s profits, se- 
cured to them by the Act of 1793, if the 
enormous taxes which the necessities of 
the State have rendered it necessary to 
impose upon teas and the other articles of 
the Company’s Trade, and the inevitable 
expences of another war, had not placed 
a bar to those expectations, which we 
think might otherwise reasonably have 
been formed. 

We therefore venture to express a san- 
guine hope, that under a proper con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the 
present case, under a review of the very 
large sums annually paid to Government 
out of the Company’s trade, amounting to 
not less than 3,200,000/., as appears by 
the enclosed account, and which, in fact, 
ought in part to be considered as an anti- 
cipated partition of the Public out of the 
Indian revenues, since nothing short of a 
surplus in India would, we conceive, have 
enabled the Company to support them to 
the extent they are now imposed ;—that, 
under a due attention to the benefits which 
even the Public themselves (when we ad- 
vert to their interest in the ultimate pros- 
perity of the Company) may derive from 
an increased value to the price of the 
Company’s stock, which may be affixed 
by such a measure, in case a commerce, 
extended beyond its present amount (an 


| event not at all improbable), should here- 
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after demand additional funds to carry 
that commerce on;—and, finally, that 
under a consideration of what is due to 
the known and experienced Jiberality of 
the Company’s efforts in the public service, 
your Lordship’s interference, with the rest 
of His Majesty’s Ministers, will be given, 
to assist what, we hope, may be considered 
in the light of the neither unjust or the 
unreasonable pretensions of the Court of 
Directors, in behalf of the Body they re- 
present upon the present occasion. 
We have the honour to be, My Lord, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
JAcos BosaNQueT, 
Joun Roperts, 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, &c. &c. &c. 
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Letrer from the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman. 


Whitehall, 20th December 1803, 
Gentlemen; I have to acknowledge the 
honour of your letter of the 2d instant, on 
the subject of which I have had avery full 
and deliberate discussion with Mr. Ad- 
dington. 

We should both feel anxiously disposed 
to lend our aid tothe accomplishment of 
any measure which had a tendency to ac- 
commodate the holders of East-India 
Stock, but under all the circumstances of 
the present case, regard being had to the 
existing appropriations under the Act of 
1793, the degree in which the funds at 
home and abroad may be affected by the 
peculiar circumstances of the present year, 
and the difficulty that must necessarily 
attach to the proposition, whether it be 
considered in the light of relieving from 
the tax a particular description of income 
arising from property, by throwing the 
same on other funds, or in that of a tem- 
porary and special increase of dividend to 
the Proprietors, we do not feel ourselves 
warranted in advising the Court to submit 
a Bill for this purpose to Parliament. 

We are further of opinion, that the re- 
lief sought by the measure is not of that 
magnitude, which should induce the Com- 
pany to solicit this indulgence from Par- 
liament, under the difficulties above stated ; 
nor are we persuaded if, in point of fact, 
other corporate bodies have so relieved 
themselves from the tax, that the proceed- 
ing, on their part, however warranted by 
law, affords a precedent, which, in prin- 
ciple, the East-India Company, with an 
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enlarged view to their own inter 

be solicitous to follow. ieee 
I have the honour to be, &e. 


Cas 
The Chairman and Deputy ane 
Chairman of the East- 
India Company. 


Letrer from the Chairman and De. 


puty Chairman to the Right Hon, 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, ” 


East- India House, the 7th July 1804, 

My Lord; It is in consequence of the 
instructions of a General Court of Pro. 
prietors which lately assembled, to take 
into consideration the tax levied, in virtue 
of the 43d of the King, on the dividends 
payable on East-India Stock, that we now 
take the liberty to address your Lordship 
again on that subject. 

Notwithstanding the answer returned 
by your Lordship to the application which 
our predecessors in office made to you, 
under date the 2d December last, for the 
aid of His Majesty’s Ministers, in order to 
relieve the holders of the Company’s 
Stock from the payment of the Property- 
tax out of their dividends, the Proprietors 
still think, that whether regard be had to 
the design and spirit of the Act of 1793, to 
the general state and circumstances of the 
Company, or to the peculiar situation of 
the Stockholders, they are aggrieved by 
the operation given, in their case, to the 
Act imposing a tax on property. 

It was after a full consideration and ad- 
justment of the interests of all parties, the 
Public, the Company, and individuals, 
that on the renewal of the charter, the di- 
vidend of the Stockholders was fixed at ten 
and av half per cent. per annum. The 
law then made, in allowing it to rise to 
that rate, forbad it to go higher; and the 
reduction of it below that rate was left to 
the discretion of the proprietors themselves. 
This was, therefore, understood to be the 
fixed certain income assigned to the mem- 
bers of the company, out of all its funds, 
territorial and commercial. And hence, 
we think, it may fairly be argued, that 
such a deliberate formal settlement can- 
not justly be disturbed, but by a proceed- 
ing equally direct and appropriate; an 
that no mere measure of taxation, having 
only a general aim, without any cogar 
zance of the peculiar circumstances under 
which this arrangement was concluded, 
ought to defeat it, because if the contrary 
principle be once admitted, whilst the pub- 
lic is still immensely benefited by Indian 
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revenue and trade, and all the other 
classes of subjects connected with them 
continue to derive the advantages provided 
for them, the Proprietors of that Stock, 
which has been the foundation and sup- 

ot of the whole, may absolutely be di- 
vested of all the dividend they were to 
receive from it. We think, therefore, it 
may be contended, that conformably to 
the spirit of the Act of 1793, the Proper- 
ty-tax should not operate upon the divi- 
dend, but be a charge upon the general 
funds of the Company. 

This will appear more reasonable, if it 
be considered that very many of the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, who have held that 
Stock long, receive no more.on the cost of 
it than the common interest of money, 
namely five per cent, whilst their proper- 
ty is exposed to the influence of all the 
adverse contingencies to which the Com- 
pany’s affairs are liable; and whilst the 
Company, that is to say, those Proprietors 
in their collective capacity, serve as the 
channel, or medium, by which immense 
alvantages are diffused through the na- 
tion, in its commerce, its revenues, and 
the wealth of all the successive races of 
British subjects, employed in or connected 
with their territories ‘and affairs. These 
just observations acquire now a peculiar 
force, when, in duties and customs alone, 
the Eastern commerce pays to the State 
§,226,000/. per annum, and when the re- 
ceipts of the Company, for the last twelve 
months, are diminished near a million 
terling, in consequence of the new and 
excessive duties imposed on their trade. 

We are unwilling to urge the liberality 
which the Company has on all occasions 
manifested, to aid, ‘according to its means, 
the exertions of the State; but the duty 
imposed on us by our Constituents, re- 
quires that liberality should be noticed on 
the present occasion. By subscribing for 
two millions of the Loyalty Loan in 1797, 
the Company lost the sum of 206,0001. 
The three complete and effective regi- 
ments of volunteers, which they have 
maintained for a number of years past, 
have cost them very large sums; and the 
litaid given by them in shipping, on the 
patticular suggestion of government, is a 
new instance of the promptitude and ala- 
tity with which they devote their funds 
othe support of the public interest. 

After all these contributions, it has ap- 
peared ungracious to the Proprietors, that 
whilst other public bodies, which had not 
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given so largely to the wants of the State, 
were allowed to defray the Property-tax 
out of their general funds, the Proprietors 
of East-India Stock were required to 
charge the modicum they received for 
the use of their own money, and for being 
the agents in such vast concerns, with a 
tax, hard upon them, though unimportant 
in its amount to the public, and from 
which, they conceive, the act of 1793 
ought to protect the dividend then accord- 

When our predecessors in office men- 
tioned a reference to parliament, they pro- 
bably had no more in viéw than some 
supposed necessity of a modification of 
the Property-tax; but we humbly appre- 
hend that, in order to exonerate the Pro- 
prietors, individually, from the payment 
of the tax, no such reference is necessary, 
since for engaging in the Loyalty Loan, 
for forming the three regiments of volun- 
teers, and for the late aid of shipping, it 
was thought sufficient that his majesty’s 
ministers should consent to the defraying 
of the charges arising from these mea- 
sures, out of the general funds of the Com- 
pany. 

Wishing to state nothing upon this sub- 
ject, but what appears to us naturally to 
grow out of it, we shall only add, that the 
effect of the imposed tax upon the value of 
the Company’s Stock must be very obvi- 
ous, since the dividend receivable upon 
any public fund is, in fact, the measure of 
its value in the market, and every reduc- 
tion, by whatever means, effected in the 
produce of any stock, is in reality a reduc- 
tion in the worth of the capital; and ac- 
cordingly we find that the Stock of the In- 
dia Company, compared with that of the 
Bank, sells at a price disproportionably 
low. 

Upon all these grounds, with those 
which have been before urged, we cannot 
but request and hope; that as the determi- 
nation of the point which our constituents, 
not from interest only, but from various 
other motives, have so much at heart, 
seems not to depend upon any revisionary 
proceeding of parliament (which however 
if necessary, we should still urgently de- 
sire), but upon the acquiescence of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, we cannot but earnestly 
request and hope, that it will seem expe- 
dient to your Lordship to add your ewn re- 
commendation to this representation, and 
that you will have the goodness to sub- 
mit both to the Chancellor of his majesty’s 
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Exchequer. We have the honour to be, 
&e. (Signed) W. F. Etpuinstone, 
Cuaries GRANT. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, &c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh to the 
Chairman aad Deputy Chairman. 


India Board, 12th Sept. 1804. 

Gentlemen; In compliance with the 
desire of the Court of Proprietors, as ex- 
cr in your letter of the 7th July last, 

have reconsidered, with the most earnest 
disposition at all times to promote their 
wishes, the opinion which I before pre- 
sumed to express, on the propriety of their 
dividends being discharged from any de- 
duction on account of the late tax upon 
property, by causing the same to be paid 
out of the general funds of the Company, 
and I have also communicated with Mr. 
Pitt on this subject. 

Notwithstanding the very ingenious 
reasoning contained in your letter, we are 
clearly of opinion, that a payment of this 
nature, directed to the individual emolu- 
ment of the Proprietors of India Stock, 
and not in any respect to the public ser- 
vice of the Company, cannot be issued, 
under the existing appropriations affecting 
their funds, without the express sanction of 
Parliament. 

Had the tax been directly imposed on 
income, as under the former law, we 
apprehend it never would have sug- 
gested itself to the Court of Proprietors, 
that income derived from the dividends of 
the Company should enjoy any partial 
exemption. The policy of the legislature 
has recently been, to apply the tax to the 
sources of income, rather than to levy it, 
as formerly, upon the statement of the 
possessor. It does not appear to us, that 
this change in the mode of assessment can 
justify a claim to personal relief from the 
tax itself. If not, the proposition resolves 
itself either into an increased dividend, or 
into a new appropriation of the net pro- 
ceeds, enabling the Company to charge 
the tax on their funds generally, as some 
other corporations have done, who are 
sole proprietors in such funds. This 
opens so large a question in principle, and 
for so small an object, either as it affects 
the igferest of the public or the individual 
Proprietors, that I should conceive, under 
all the circumstances, the Court will not 
feel disposed to press it at such a moment 
upon the attention of Pajliament. I have 
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[ete 
the honour to be, &c. (Signed) 
ASTLERGA 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairmay 
of the East-India Company, 


At a Secret Covurr of Dinter, 
held on Wednesday, the 18th Mag 
1812. 


The Chairman from the Committey 
Correspondence laying before the Cour 
Draft of a Letter to Lord Melville, 
signed by the Deputation, requesting ity 
a longer term than that which was fxg) 
in 1793 may be granted for the renewal of 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, i 
same was read and approved ; as was aly 
Draft of a Letter to his Lordship, to 
signed by the Deputation, submitting t 
his consideration the expediency of pry 
viding, that the additional dividend ofte 
shillings per cent.spaid on the Company 
Stock, under the Act of the 33rd of hi 
present Majesty, cap. 52, sec. 124, my 
be paid out of the general profits of the 
Company ; and also, that authority my 
be given to make the Property-daty i 
the dividends a charge on those profiu, 


Letter from the Deputation to tie 
Right Honourable Lord Visco 
Melville; noticed in the preceding 
Minute. 


East-India House, 18th March 112 

My Lord; Although we are aware that 
this may not be considered the propet 
time to discuss the term of years ft 
which the exclusive privileges of the Com | 
pany should be renewed, yet, under the 
prospect of your Lordship’s soon leaving 
the India Board, we are anxious to aro 
any delay, in requesting your Lordships 
attention to that point. : 

On reference to the negociationsin 1795) 
we observe that the principal ground 
which the Company founded their applis 
cation for a renewal of their privileges f 
a long term, was, that sufficient tim 
might be allowed for the liquidation 
of their debts at interest in India, the 
amount of which, at that period, was sertl 
millions sterling. The term then Con 
was twenty years, from the Ist of Mare 
1794, including the usual notice of three 
years, this term being considered adequit 
to the object in view. 

The Company’s 
India are now supposed 
twenty-five millions sterling, 


debts at interest if 
to amount to 
exclusive 
the debt in Eurepe; we trust, there * 
it will be evident, that a longer term! 
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hat which was granted in 1793 is indis- 
pensable, to admit of the gradual reduc- 
ion of the present debt, and the effectual 
operation of any measures which may be 
determined on for that purpose. ; 
Without mentioning any particular 
term, we take the liberty of referring your 
lordship to the Act of the 3d of George IL. 
cap. 14, to shew that a longer period than 
that granted in 1793 has been conceded ; 
and as, under every view of the subject, 
considering the contingencies of the war, 
or other interruption, we are convinced of 
the necessity of a more extended term, 
for the purposes of liquidating debts of 
such magnitude, and of restoring the Com- 
pany’s affairs to that state of prosperity, 


S which is essential to both them and the 


Public. We rely with confidence on 
your lordship’s concurrence in the opinion 
we have submitted, We have the honour 
tobe, &c, (Signed) Jacos Bosanquer, 
Hucu ING.Is, 
W. F. E_rainsTone, 
Epwarp Parry. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Melville, &c. &c. &c. 


Letrer from the Deputation to the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville; also noticed in the preceding 
Minute. 


East India House, March 19, 1812. 

My Lord ; In addition to the subject on 
which we had the honour to address your 
lordship yesterday, there are two points 
to which we are very desirous of calling 
your attention, before your Lordship leaves 
the India Board. 

The first point, which is mentioned in 
the Hints submitted to your Lordship on 
the 4th instant, is the dividend of ten shil- 
lings per cent. paid to the Proprietors, un- 
der the Act of the 33d of His present Ma- 
jesty, cap. 52, sec. 124, from the separate 
fund of the Company. 

When it was in contemplation to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Company 
in 1797, it was found that the payment of 
this dividend to the Proprietors of the new 
stock would have exhausted the separate 
fund, previous to the expiration of the pre- 
sent term of the Company’s exclusive 
trade. To guard against this, a clause 
Was inserted in the Act of 37th of His 
Majesty, cap. $1, authorizing the pay- 
ment of a dividend of ten shillings per 
cent. to the Proprietors of the increased 
stock, from the annual profits of the Com- 
pany’s trade. 





> 


The additional stock has not been 
raised, and the separate fund has been 
found adequate to the payment of the di- 
vidend of ten shillings per cent. upon the 
existing capital hitherto, and will conti- 


nue to be so until the year 1819, when it 


will be nearly exhausted. 

As the Proprietors have derived from 
the dividends little more ‘than five per 
cent. on the capital, it appears to us that, 
on the renewal of the Company’s privi- 
leges, they may entertain a reasonable 
expectation of continuing to receive this 
addition of ten shillings to the usual divi- 
dend of 101. per cent. ; and as the sepa- 
rate fund will not, as stated above, be suf- 
ficient for the purpose, during any proba- 
ble term, for which the renewal may be 
granted, we take the liberty of submitting 
to your Lo dship’s consideration the ex- 
pediency of providing for the additional 
dividend, out of the general profits of the 
Company. 

The other point to which we request 
your Lordship’s attention is, the payment 
of the Property-duty on the dividends. 
The Court of Directors and the Proprietors 
have always considered it a hardship, that 
this duty was not allowed to be paid from 
the profits of the Company ; we have the 
honour to enclose copies of letters on this 
subject, which were addressed to Lord 
Castlereagh in 1803 and 1804, and we 
flatter ourselves that the arguments they 
contain will induce your Lordship, when 
the question of renewing the privileges of 
the Company is under discussion, to re- 
commend that authority may be given to 
make the Property-duty on the dividends 
a charge on the general profits of the 
Company. 

As the profits of the Company were 
specifically appropriated by the Act of 
1793, some difficulty may possibly, from 
that circumstance, have occurred in con- 
ceding this point; but as, in any new ar- 
rangement, the subject of appropriation 
will necessarily undergo considerable mo- 
dification, we should hope that the objec- 
tion formerly urged may easily be ob- 
viated. 

If it should be finally determined, that 
the surrender of any considerable propor- 
tion of the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany is to be made, it appears to be the 
more necessary, that some boon should be 
held out to the Proprietors in alleviation 
of the sacrifices to. which their consent 
may be required; we hope, therefore, we 
may be permitted to indulge a confident 
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expectation of your Lordship’s favourable 
consideration of the points now subinitted. 
We have the honour to be, my Lord, &c. 
Jacos BosanqQuEt, 
The Right Hon. Hues Ineuts, 
Lord Visc. Melville, W. F. ELpHinsTone, 
&c. &e. &c. Epwarp Parry, | 
Cnar.es MILLs. 
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At a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Tuesday, the 24th March 
1812, 


The Chairman from the Committee of 
Correspondence laid before the Court a 
Letter from Lord Melville to the Chairman 
and Deputy, dated the 21st instaut, stating 
his sentiments in reply to their Letter of 
the 4th instant, and enclosing a paper con- 
taining “ Observations on the Hints sug- 
gested by the Deputation of the Court of 
Directors, 3d of March 1812.” 

The Chairman also laid before the 
Court a Letter from Lord Melville to the 
Chairman and Deputy, dated the 23rd in- 
stant, in reply to the two Letters which the 
Deputation from the Court of Directors 
addressed to his Lordship on the 18th and 
19th instant. 

The same were read. 

The Chairman then moving the Court, 

Ordered, that the several Papers now 
read, together with the other Correspon- 
dence, which has passed, respecting the 
negociation for the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, be laid before 
the Generat Court to be held to-morrow, 
and printed, as speedily as possible, for the 
information of the Proprietors. 


Letrer from the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Melville to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman ; 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 


India Board, March 21, 1812. 

Gentlemen ; I have delayed answering 
your Letter of the 4th instant (received the 
6th) until I could transmit to you, at the 
same time, replies to the several proposi- 
tions brought forward by the Deputation 
of the Court of Directors, at our confe- 
rence on the 4th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, 
however, I beg to be distinctly under- 
stood, as conveying to you only the pre- 
sent sentiments of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the several points to which the 
propositions relate. Public discussion on 
such an important question, may possibly 
produce an alteration of opinion on some 
of the details; and though the subject has 





Papers relating to the 


[elena 
been fully considered, it may be deemed 
necessary, in thé further progress of thy 
measure, to propose, On some points, te 
lations of a different description from those 
which are suggested in the enclosed ob, 
servations. 

The Court of Directors are perfectly 
correct in supposing that it is Now, as it 
has been for a considerable time past, the 
fixed intention of His Majesty’s Gover, 
ment, to withhold their concurrence fron 
any proposition which might be submitted 
to Parliament for continuing to the kay 
India Company their privileges of excly. 
sive trade on their present footing, |tis 
unnecessary now to discuss whether the 
provisions of the Act of 1793 (by which 
the Company’s monopoly was so far re 
laxed, as to admit the goods of private 
merchants to be conveyed in the Com 
pany’s ships) have in any degree fulfilled 
the expectations or intentions of the legi- 
lature. It will not be denied, that the i 
cilities granted by that Act have not been 
satisfactory, at least to the merchatls, 
either of this country or of India. They 
have been the source of constant dispute, 
and they have even entailed a heavy ex 
pence upon the Company, without afford. 
ing to the Public any adequate beneft 
from such a sacrifice. You will do meth 
justice to recollect, that in all our discus 
sions on this subject, both recently anda 
former occasions, the admission of the 
ships of merchants in this country intothe 
trade of India, in concurrence with thos 
of the Company, has never been urged a 
a measure, from which much immediate 
benefit would, in my opinion, be derived, 
either to the country or to the individuals 
who might embark in the speculation; 
and I certainly am not without considete 
ble apprehension, that, at least on the firs 
opening of the trade, the public expect 
tion, as to the British territories in Inti 


affording any considerable outlet fit 
British manufactures, beyond the amoutt 
of our present exports, may be disp 


pointed. On that admission, howertt 
and on the.necessity of guarding again 
the unrestrained intercourse of Europe 

with the territories of the Company, 0 
the native States in India (in which aol 
fully concur), nearly the whole of thes 
guments adduced by the Court of Direct 
against any opening of the trade are fou 
ed. But it must be recollected, that! 
determining the question, as to contin 

the whole or a part of the Company sm 
nopoly, it will be the duty of Parliamé 
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fo consider, not merely whether it may 
be safe to prolong it, but whether it may 
be unsafe to abridge or abolish it.” As far 
asrelates to the trade with India, and se- 
yeral other countries included within the 
limits of the Company’s Charter, the Court 
do not appear to have succeeded in es- 
tablishing the proposition, that any detri- 
ment will arise to the public interest, 
éiher in this country or in India, or ulti- 
mately even to the interest of the Com- 
pany themselves, from the introduction of 
rivale adventurers. If the Company 
carry on their trade more expensively and 
with less activity and industry than pri- 
vate individuals, it is unjust to the country 
as well as to the inhabitants of British In- 
dia, that the exclusive monopoly should be 
continued; and in such a state of things, 
the trade is more likely to be advan- 
tageous to the country, and beneficial to 
the individuals in their hands, than in 
those of the Company : but ifthe latter 
shall conduct it with skill and enterprize, 
and with due and unremitting attention to 
economy, the extent of their capital, and 
the superior facilities which they must 
continue to possess, of providing their in- 
vestment in India at the cheapest rate, will 
undoubtedly afford them the means of 
successful rivalship with all other com- 
petitors. 

In adverting, in your letter of the 4th in- 
stant, to the statement contained in mine of 
the 17th December, on the proposed trans- 
fer of the Company’s army to the Crown, 
youdo not appear to have understood ac- 
curately the purport of my suggestion. I 
entertain go doubt, as to the expediency 
of continuing to the Company’s Govern- 
ment in India the supremacy of their mi- 
lary, a8 well as civil authority: but 
though variqus regulations may possibiy 
be necessary, with a view to promote the 
discipline and efficiency of the army in 
dia, I am not aware, that any legislative 
enactments are requisite, except as to 
the amount of force which His Majesty 
may be empowered to maintain in India, 
it the expense of the Company, and per- 
haps also some provisions, in regard to the 
relative powers of the Board of Com- 


In your letter of the 4th instant, you 
advert to the question as to how far it may 
be expedient to admit intothe trade with 
his country, ships built in India and 


anned with Indian seamen. This is un- 


rmernt an important consideration, as 
involves in it, to a certain extent, a de- 
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parture from the principles on which the 
navigation system of this country has 
hitherto been conducted. As far as the 
East India Company is concerned, it will 
probably be necessary to leave the mat- 
ter on its present footing, during the con- 
tinuance of the war ; but if the trade with 
India is to be opened to all British ships, 
in the manner already pointed out, there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for break- 
ing in upon the system of our navigation 
laws, by permitting any other than Bri- 
tish ships, with a due proportion of Bri- 
tish seamen, to import colonial produce 
into the United Kingdom. 

I have not thought it requisite, in this 
letter, to! trouble you with any ob- 
servations on several points adverted to in 
yours of the 4th instant, which are also 
noticed in the enclosed paper of Hints and 
of Replies to the several Propositions, I 
shall abstain also from any remarks on the 
calculations detailed in your letter, and 
which are introduced more with the view, 
as I conceive, to vindicate the Company 
in their past management of the exclusive 
trade to India and the government of their 
territorial possessions, than to any practi- 
cal results to be derived from your state- 
ment, in relation to the matters at present 
in discussion between His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Court of Directors. 
The Committee of the House of Commons 
on East India Affairs have already sub- 
mitted to the House detailed statements 
on that part of the subject, and in any 
further reports which they may present 
they will probably complete the investi- 
gation. lam, Gentlemen, &c. 

MELVILLE. 


[clxxxvi 


To the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman of the 
East-India Company. 


OsservaTions on the Hints suggest. 
ed by the Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, 3d March 1812; ad- 
verted to in the foregoing Letter. 


Ist, 2d, and $d. It is deemed advisa- 
ble, with a view to the security of the 
revenue and to other objects connected 
with the trade to China, to leave it on its 
present footing, and to guard, by proper 
regulations, against any encroachment on 
that branch of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege. 

4th. This proposition ought to be ac- 
ceded to; with the reservation, however, 
that the Governments in India ought to be 
restricted from imposing new duties, with- 
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eut the previous sanction of the authori- 
ties in England, 

5th. The Company are understood to 
have, in some degree, the power of regu- 
lating the internal trade of saltpetre in 
India; it appears, therefore, to be scarce- 
Jy necessary to impose any other restric- 
tions on the exportation of saltpetre from 
India, than such as may be deemed expe- 
dient for political objects, especially in 
time of war. 

6th. The adoption of the regulation 
suggested in this proposition, will proba- 
bly tend to the security and advantage of 
the public revenue, in collecting the du- 
ties on all articles imported from the East 
Indies and China, as well as other coun- 
tries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

7th. The Company ought at least to 
be indemnified from the charges incurred 
by this management, 

8th. There does not appear to exist 
any sufficient reason for preventing ships 
from clearing out for the East Indies from 
other ports of the United Kingdom be- 
sides the port of London. 

9th. It will be necessary, either by 
the regulations suggested in this proposi- 
tion, or by others of a similar descrip- 
tion, to guard against the evil therein 
described. 

10th. It will probably be necessary to 
regulate the exportation of military stores 
to the East Indies, and also of naval stores 
in time of war. 

11th. It is understood that the object 
of this proposition is to secure to the ma- 
nufacturers of piece goods in India the con- 
tinuance of regular and constant employ- 
ment, under the same system of local 
management, for their benefit, which pre- 
vails at present. If that object is likely 
to be attained, without continuing the re- 
strictions mentioned in this proposition, 
it certainly would be desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far as it may be 
necessary to regulate the importation of 
Indian piece goods, with a view to the 
protection of British manufactures. 

12th. As no such restriction exists at 
present in the importation of silk by pri- 
vate merchants, and as the reasons which 
have hitherto been adduced, on the part 
of the Court of Directors, for establishing 
such a regulation, though entitled to much 
consideration, do not appear to be conclu- 
sive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient 
to agree to this proposal. 

13th. This suggestion appears to be 
perfectly reasonable. 


eixxxvii | 
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14th, It is understood, that this me 
position is founded on a principit of 
guarding against the: dangers to whi 
vessels of less burthen than four hundrei 
tons would be exposed on a voyage igi, 
East Indies, and also of providing for tty 
security of the revenue, which might be 
affected by permitting importation jg 
smaller vessels, These reasons, thoy) 
entitled to due consideration, do not y 
pear to be sufficiently strong to justly 
the proposed restriction, or the making, 
distinction, in that respect, between shj 
trading to the East Indies and to othe 
countries. 

15th. This seems to be reasonable, 

16th. It will be necessary to provide, 
by proper regulations, for the care anj 
maintenance of these persons, and for thei 
return to the East Indies. 

17th. This proposal would be whally 
inadmissible, unless it were limited to su 
unexpired engagements as do not extend 
beyond March 1514, when the Company's 
present term of exclusive privileges wil 
expire; but the Public may fairly loo 
to the Company to bear this burthey, 
as a compensation to a certain extent, fir 
the continuance of the exclusive trade 
China. 

18th. It will be indispensably neces 


| sary, for the purpose of guarding agains 


the inconvenience herein alluded to, tha 
the existing restrictions shall be continuel, 
with such alterations as may be requisit 
in the new system of trade. 

19th. The number of His Majesty’ 
forces to be maintained by the East Inia 
Company may, without inconvenient, 
be limited, as herein suggested. It wil 
be necessary, however, in consequeltt 
of the increased extent of the British ter 
ritories in India, since the passing of th 
Act by which the number is at preset 
regulated, that a considerable additoa 
should be made to it. 

20th. It will be necessary, that the 
present system of accounting between 
East India Company and the Paymastt 
General should be abolished, and new! 
gulations enacted. 

2ist. These demands must neces! 
be arranged on the principles sugeé 
by the Committees of the House of Com 
mons, who have reported upon the su 
ject of the accounts herein referred ® 
If it were necessary or proper, in disci 
ing the future regulations which it maf 
be deemed advisable to establish, respett 
ing the affairs of the East India Compity 
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there would be no difficulty in demon- 
grating, that the amount of force main- 
tained in India has not gone beyond 
what was requisite for the defence and 
security of the Company’s possessions, 
and for other operations, intimately and 
inseparably connected with those objects. 

92d. The Proprietors ought to be se- 
cured, as at present, in their dividend of 
ten and a half per cent. 

23d: The whole of the surplus funds 
of the East India Company, at home and 
abroad, ought to be applied, in the first 
instance, to the reduction of debt, till it is 
reduced in India to the sum of ten mil- 
lions, and the bond debt at home to the 
sum of three millions, after | ie. for 
a proportionate increase of the capital 
stock of the Company, if they shall think 
fit to avail themselves of the power now 
vested in them by law to that effect, 

24th. It is intended to submit to Par- 
liament a proposition to that effect, or si- 
milar in substance. 

25th. If the object adverted to in this 
proposition can be obtained by exclusion 
from the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, and a prohibition to import the 
produce of that country without licence 
from the Company, it will be preferable 
to the mode herein suggested. There 


seems to be no reason for excluding 
pthe private trade from the Spice Islands. 


Letter from the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman; also no- 
ticed in the Minute above-men- 
tioned. 


India Board, 23d March, 1812. 
Gentlemen ; I have had the honour to 
teceive the two letters which the Depu- 
tation from the Court of Directors ad- 
dressed to me, on the 18th and 19thinstant. 
It is undoubtedly reasonable, that the 
further term now proposed to be granted 
to the East India Company of their pri- 
vileges of exclusive trade and the govern- 
ment of the British territorial possessions 
in India, should be for such a period, as 
may be sufficient, if unforeseen contingen- 
cies do not arise, to produce a considera- 
ble reduction of the debt, both in India 
and at home. The experience, however, 
of the last twenty years, has sufficiently 
demonstrated, that it is impossible to cai- 
culate, with any degree of accuracy, on 
what may be the state of the Company’s 





affairs in India at the expiry of another 
period of the same duration. If they are 
prosperous, the same term as was granted 
in 1793 will be safficient for the purposes 
described in your letter of the 18th; but 
if untoward events shall occur, and the 
Company shall be again engaged in ex- 
pensive wars, it will be desirable that par- 
liament should have the opportunity of 
reconsidering the subject, and of making 
such new provisions as the case may ap- 
pear to require. Under those circum- 
stances, I do not think it will be advisable 
to propose a longer term than what was 
granted by the Act of 1793, viz. twenty 
years from the expiry of the existing 
period, with three years previous notice. 

I have no hesitation in admitting that 
the suggestion in your letter of the 19th 
instant, relative to the continuance of the 
dividend of ten shillings per cent. on the 
existing capital of the East India Com- 
pany, after the separate fund shall be ex- 
hausted, is reasonable, and that it will be 
proper to comply. with it. 

Your proposition, in regard to the pay- 
ment of the Property-tax, requires much 
more consideration, and I cannot, at pre- 
sent, bring myself to concur in the ex- 
pediency of agreeing to submit it to Par- 
liament. "A confident expectation may 
be entertained, from the state of the Com- 
pany’s revenues in India, and from the 
reduction of expence which has already 
taken place, or which may till be effect- 
ed, both at home and abroad, by means 
completely within your power, that alarge 
annual surplus will be available towards 
the reduction of debt; but when it is re- 
collected, that though the amount of the 
debt in India has recently becn consi- 
derably diminished, it has been dae ong 
tionably increased at home; and consi- 
dering, also, that provision must be made, 
for the possible contingency of the Com- 
pany having to pay, in this country, the 
interest, not only. of their large debt at 
home, but also of the whole debt of India, 
I do not think that it would be wise or 
prudent, at least till after the experience 
of a few years, to make an addition to the 
permanent charges of the Company at 
home, to the amount of the Property-tax 
upontheirdividends. Iam, Gentlemen, &c, 

MELVILLE. 
The Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman of the 
East India Company. 
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Report on the American Claimants Petition, 


REPORT ON AMERICAN CLAIMANTS PETITION *.—Ordered, by the Howe g | 
Commons, to be printed, 25 March 1812. 


The Committee to whom the Peti- 
tion of the several Persons whose 
names are thereto subscribed, on 
behalf of themselves and others, 
whose Claims have been adjudged 
good by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Act of Parliament 
passed in the 43d year of His Ma- 
jesty’s reign, intituled, ‘ An Act 
‘ for appointing Commissioners for 
* distributing the Money stipulated 
‘to be paid by The United States 
* of America, under the Conven- 
‘tion made between His Majesty 
‘ and the said United States, among 
‘the Persons having Claims to 
* Compensation out of such Money,’ 
was referred ; Have, pursuant 
to the Order of The House, exa- 
mined the matter of the said Peti- 
tion ; and have agreed upon ‘the 
following Report: 


It appears to Your Committee, that an 
extensive Commerce, in British manufac- 
tures and other articles, was carried on 
between America and Great Britain be- 
fore the war of 1776 with America: and 
in the course of such commerce a very 
large creditq@yas given to America, so that 
at the time ‘when hostilities commenced, 
a Debt, amounting to several millions, was 
due from the Citizens of America, to the 
British Merchants, and considerable sums 
to others His Majesty’s subjects, and that 
during the continuance -of the war, it was 
scarcely possible to recover any part of 
such debt. 

That by the 4th Article of the Treaty 
of Peace between His Majesty and the 
United States of America, signed at Paris 
$d September, 1783, it was provided, 
«« that Creditors on either side should meet 
with no lawful impediment to the re- 
covery of the full value in sterling money 
of all bona fide debts theretofore con- 
tracted.” f 

That in breach of this Article of the 
Treaty, certain laws were made in the 
different States of America, immediately 
subsequent to the Peace, for the direct 
purpose, as it appeared to one of the Wit- 
nesses, of defeating that Article ; and 





* See the Petition in Vol. 21, p. 281. 





other laws which had been made Prior ty 
the Treaty of Peace, and during the yy! 
and which ought to have been repeal’ 
in conformity to the Treaty, remain 
still in existence ; and by the instructigy | 
given by Judges to Juries, and the prat. 
tice of American Courts, the plea of 
“ British Debt” was held in those Cory 
to be a good plea, and decisive againg | 
the claimants. ' 

That by these means the recovery of 
debts toa very great amount was prevent. 
ed ; and in consequence thereof many and 
urgent representations were made by the 
British Creditors, to His Majesty’s G. 
vernment, complaining of the existence of 
legal impediments in America,.which, by 
preventing the recovery of debts in tha 
Country to British Subjects, rendered a. 
together ineffectual the provision contaia 
ed in the 4th Article of the Treaty of 
Peace. That the case of the British Cre 
ditors occupied a very considerable por 
tion of the time and attention of Lal 
Grenville, after he became Principal & 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs; al 
his Lordship appears to have been co 
vinced that such representations were pet 
fectly well founded. And the redres 
these grievances being an object of pri 
mary importance with the Governmentit 
negociating the Treaty of Amity, Com 
merce, and Navigation concluded betwett 
His Majesty and the United State d 
America in the year 1794, it was by ti 
6th Article of that Treaty agreed, thatia 
all cases where full compensation for th 
losses and damages sustained by Bilt 
Subjects by the operation of lawful it 
pediments to the recovery of their debi 
subsequent to the Peace could not bed 
tained by the Creditors in the ordimy 
course of justice, the United States wou 
make full and complete compensation % 
the same to the said Creditors; and lt 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amo 
ihereof, five Commissioners should be 
pointed, of whom three were to consiilil 
a Board, with full power; and all 
sions were to be made by the majority? 
the Commissioners present, and 
Award to be final and conclusive. # 
the United States undertook to cause, 
sums awarded to be paid in specie 0! 
Creditors without deduction. 

4 ; 
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That another Article (the 7th) was in- 
oduced into the said Treaty, in favour 
f the Citizens of the United States, where- 
it was in like manner agreed, that in 
jl cases where adequate compensation 
pr the losses and damages sustained by 
merican Citizens, by irregular or illegal 
aptures or condemnations of their vessels 
d other property during the course of 
he war in which his Majesty was then 
ngaged, could not be obtained in the 
dinary course of justice, the British 
overnment would make full and com- 
lete compensation to such American Ci- 
zens; and that for the purpose of ascer- 
ining the amount thereof, Commissioners 
hould be appointed in like manner, and 
ith the like powers in all respects as the 
ommissioners under the 6th Article. 
That this Treaty was negociated by 
ord Grenville in person, and that a sys- 
em of reciprocity was in his Lordship’s 
iew, and, as his Lordship believed, in 
at of the American Minister, meant to 
established by the said 6th Article, 
ontaining stipulations in favour of his 
ajesty’s subjects, and the 7th Article, 
ontaining stipulations in favour of the 
bjects of the United States. 
That a Board of Commissioners, duly 
ppointed under the 6th Article of the 
id Treaty, met accordingly at Philadel- 
hia in May 1797, and Claims were 
rought in before them to the amount of 
,638,6291, sterling. That, after certain 
rogress had been made in deciding on 
inciples necessary to regulate the deci- 
on of the Commissioners on the Claims 
pade before them, and after a controversy 
yhich arose, and continued for a long 
me, the American Commissioners adopted 
he practice first (in the course of the 
ear 1799) ef withdrawing themselves 
om the Board, when they found the 
pinion of a majority of the Board against 
heir opinions, the American Commission- 
s alleging, that the stipulation of the 
th Article did not require them to give 
fect, by their presence, to proceedings 
hich they said they deemed injurious to 
he just rights of the United States, and 
rhich they also stated they believed it to 
e their duty to resist in such cases, by 
ll the means to which the Treaty enabled 
em (as they stated) to resort. That 
ey afterwards entirely absented them- 
elves, and withheld their attendance ; by 
eason of which no effectual proceedings 
ould be had, it being necessary by the 
reaty, that one Commissioner on each 
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side and the Fifth Commissioner should 
be present. The British Commissioners 
and the Fifth Commissioner continued to 
attend for more than a twelve-month after 
the withdrawing of the American Com- 
missioners, who had given in a minute, 
implying, as stated by Mr. Macdonald, 
that they would not attend without certain 
radical points were conceded, which, in 
the opinion of the other Commissioners, 
being a majority of the Board, would have 
defeated the object of the Treaty. That 
in the month of August 1800, Mr. Mac- 
donald, who was the First Commissioner 
named on the part of his Majesty, returned 
to Great Britain; and the conduct of the 
British Commissioners, in the whole of the 
proceedings under the said Commission, 
was most highly approved by his Majesty’s 
Government. 

That the execution of the said 7th Ar- 
ticle was suspended by orders from the 
British Government in July 1799, imme- 
diately upon Government being apprized 
that the proceedings of the Commissioners 
at Philadelphia, under the 6th Article; had 
been interrupted ; and that such suspen- 
sion was continued until after the Conven- 
tion of $ January 1802, hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

That previously to the signing of the 
Treaty of Amity in 1794, communications 
were made from Lord Grenville to Messrs. 
Nutt and Molleson, who acted as a Com- 
mittee for the London Creditors, enclosing 
Questions, in order to collect information 
of the Claimants, whether they would pre- 
fer a fixed sum in lieu of all their claims, 
or the adoption of measures for opening 
the Courts of Law in America to British 
Creditors, with an appeal to some special 
Court or Commission.—These questions, 
however, were not put as a proposal to 
which their consent was required, but asa 
matter for consideration, and on which the 
King’s Government wished to have their 
sentiments, it being the desire of Lord 
Grenville to inform himself of the wishes 
of the Claimants on the subject as fully as 
possible, before any step was taken.— 
These questions also appear to have been 
transmitted to the Glasgow Creditors, and 
a correspondence in consequence took 
place; whereby it appears that the whole 
sum which, upon a. scale of compromise 
therein mentioned, the Claimants wished 
to be negociated for, or to be provided by 
the British Government, would not proba- 
bly amount to much more than 2,000,000/. 
sterling, 
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That in or about the month of April or 
May 1800, subsequent to the interruption 
of the proceedings of the Commiasioners 
at Philadelphia, Lord Grenville made the 
following Propositions to the Claimants, 
which his Lordship thought were stated 
to them in the same manner as the Ques- 
tions in 17943 viz. 

First: A renewed Commission, in con- 
formity with the Treaty of Amity. 

Second: Or, to accept a sum of Money 
in lieu of the Claims under the 6th Arti- 
cle of the Treaty of Amity. 

That various communications, in conse- 
quence of these Propositions, took place 
between the London and Glasgow Com- 
mittees or Agents of the Claimants and 
Lord Grenville ;- in some of which the 
Claimants expressed their wish for a sti- 
pulated sum to be paid to them, finally to 
put an end to the whole business; and 
with regard to the amount of the sum 
(they stated) they were more at a loss 
from not knowing the exact amount which 
had been claimed under the 6th Article of 
the Treaty of 1794, or the manner in 
which the different claims had been made 
up with regard to interest, &c.; but, from 
what they were informed of the amount 
being about Five Millions, and allowing 
that some part might be cut off, either 
from being improperly claimed or not 
sufficiently ascertained, both of which 
might be better known to his Majesty’s 
Ministers (as they stated) and deducting 
such payments as might have been made 
on their debts before the ratification of 
the proposed agreement, they were willing, 
on obtaining the guarantee of the British 
Government, to accept of Two Millions 
and an half sterling, rather than those 
claims should continue as a subject of con- 
tention and a source of discontent between 
the two Countries, or that they should ex- 
perience the hardships and vexations 
which they had reason to expect in the 
prosecution of their debts in that country. 

That his Majesty’s Ministers declined’ 
advising his Majesty to guarantee to the 
Cradlitors the payment of any sums which 
the American Government might agree*to 
give in liquidation of their demands. 

Thatin or soon. after December 1800, 
during the negociation which led to the 
Convention between his Majesty and. the 
United States in January 1802, Mr. Mac- 
donald, at the request of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, commu- 
nicated to him, that he conceived a sum 
between a million and an half and two 
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ety, 
millions, would be a fair sum a 

manded frém the United States, fo hy 

loss which their laws or judicial pragigg 

in breach of the Treaties had ’ 
the Creditors. And afterwards, aa 

May 1801, Mr. Macdonald, in answer ip 

certain verbal enquiries, made A fate 
communication to Mr. Hammond, Unig 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, thy 

he imagined a fair execution of theT, 

of 4794 would have made good shen 

millions of the sums claimed, 

That other communications were p 
in the year 1801 to his Majesty’s Gover, | 
ment by the Claimants, urging his \j, 
jesty’s Ministers to take measures to 
cure their just demands, and stating, thy 
if that was not done, their only resoug 
would be to throw themselves, by an ap. 
plication to Parliament, upon the jusig 
of the Nation, for fulfilment of the 4h 
Article of the Provisional Treaty wit) 
America, and of the 6th Article of th 
Treaty of Amity ; or if, for political ry. 
sons, the execution of these Articlsm 
the part of America should not. be tiga, 
ously executed, that compensation shoill 
be made to the Claimants by Great Bi. 
tain. 

That a Convention was signed on th 
January 1802, between his Majesty ai 
the United States of America, whereby 
the United States engaged to pay, and bi 
Majesty consented to accept, for the we 
of the persons described in the said 6h 
Article of the Treaty of 1794, the sumd 
600,0001. sterling, in satisfaction and dis 
charge of the Money which the Unite 
States might have been liable to payit 
pursuance of the provisions of the said Oh 
Article; which was thereby declared i 
be cancelled and annulled, except so fit 
as the same might relate to the execution 
of the 7th Article of the said Treay 
And it was further agreed, that the Com 
missioners appointed in pursuance of the 
said 7th Article, and whose proceeding 
are therein and hereinbefore mentionetit 
have been suspended, in consequence 
difficulties having arisen in execotioa 
the 6th Article, should immediately teu 
semble and proceed in the execution 
their duties. 

That the said Convention was first col 
municated by Lord Hawkesbury, tht 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, @ 
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laimants, by a letter dated the 24th of 
he same month, expressed their dissatis- 
faction therewith, and claimed the due 
execution of the 6th Article of the Treaty 
of 1794, or a proper compensation for 
heir losses. 

That the said Convention was concluded 
by Lord Hawkesbury without the concur- 
rence of the British Claimants, and his 
Lordship stated, that he could not speak 
as positively from recollection whether 
without their privity, but he had no reason 
to think it was with their privity ; and he 
also said, that when he came into office as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
bad a personal communication from Lord 
Grenville, of all the circumstances of the 
Negeciation as it then stood ; that he had 
likewise one conversation at least with 
Mr. Pitt upon the subject; that his Lord- 
ship had likewise several interviews with 
Mr. Molleson and Mr. Nutt, and he had 
also access to all the documents at that 
time in the office—That the result of this 
information was an opinion formed by his 
Lordship, that the Claimants had no 
chance of recovering their dues in the Ame- 
rican Courts—That the sum of 600,0001. 
then offered by the American Government 
was as large a sum as could be obtained, 
and that in consequence of the unfavoura- 
ble change that had taken place in the 
American Government towards the end of 
the year 1800 or beginning of the year 
1801, by the Federal Administration being 
changed for that of Mr. Jefferson and his 
friends, his Lordship was of opinion that 
if the offer then made had been refused, 
so favourable an offer was not likely to be 
renewed. And his Lordship having been 
asked whether the circumstances alluded 
to in his Lordship’s answer had any object 
in them of a national nature, or were con- 
fined simply to the probability and impro- 
bability of the recovery of the demands 
made by the British Merchants, said, that 
he conceived the considerations to have 
been of both descriptions; that at the 
time when his Lordship accepted the sum 
of 000,000/. the 7th Article of the Treaty 
of Amity had been suspended ; but the 
sittings of the Commissioners under the 
7th Article of the Treaty of Amity, re- 
commenced soon after by virtue of the 3rd 
Article of the Convention, and the sum of 
1,369,448/. 15s. 10d. was paid by his 
Majesty’s Government to American Citi- 
zens, in pursuance of awards made by the 
Commissioners under those Articles, ex- 
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cept only a sum of 25,2841. 14s. 1d 
which had been previously paid in the 
year 1798. 

That in March 1803 the Claimants pre- 
sented'a Memorial to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and had an interview with Mr. 
Addington, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and thereby protested against the 
proceedings of Government in accepting 
the said sum of 600,0001.; whereupon 
Mr. Addington said he considered their 
case to be a hard one, so much so, that 
he had no objection to the Claimants ap- 
plying to Parliament or to his Majesty’s 
Government; but that he meant to give 
no opinion upon the merits of the case, 
and that as the losses were not ascertained, 
he did not conceive that Parliament would 
then entertain a Petition—To which the 
Claimants acceded, laying in their claim 
that such acquiescence should not be con- 
sidered as barring them from bringing 
forward their case at a future time. And 
accordingly the Claimants did not then 
present any Petition to Parliament. 

That an Act of Parliament was passed 
in April 1803, for the apportioning, divid- 
ing and distributing the said sum of 
600,000/7, amongst the several persons 
who should be found entitled to receive 
compensation out of the same; and Tho- 
mas Macdonald, Esquire, Henry Pye 
Rich, Esquire, and John Guillemard, Esq. 
were thereby appointed Commissioners, 
whose adjudications were to be final. 

That the Commissioners so appointed 
were the same persons who had acted as 
the British Commissioners and the Fifth 
Commissioner at Philadelphia under the 
Treaty of 1794. And claims were made 
by the King’s Subjects in genera! of vari- 
ous descriptions,to the amount of 5,408,766. 
6s. And the Commissioners made adjudi- 
cations thereon, to the amount in the 
whole of 1,420,000/. whicn were not com- 
pleted until the 19th May 1811. 

That such adjudications proceeded on 
an estimate in every case, from the various 
materials before the Cummissioners, of 
the loss which they conceived had been 
sustained by the respective parties, and 
did not comprehend any losses excepting 
those which America was bound to com- 
pensate under the 6th Article of the Treaty 
of Amity; besides which, it appeared 
from the materials before the Board, that 
the British Creditors had sustained great 
losses for which the United States were 
net bound to give compensation under the 
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6th Article of the Treaty of Amity, in fur- 
therance of the 4th Article of the Treaty 
of Peace. 

That the Commissioners having thus 
made adjudications in favour of various 
Claimants, to the amount in the whole of 
1,420,000/. have apportioned and divided 
amongst those persons the above-men- 
tioned sum of 600,000/. together with the 
further sum of 59,4931. which had been 
made as interest by investing the said 
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principal sum in Exchequer Bills previous 
to its being divided amongst the Claimants; 
and the difference between the 659,493/. 
so divided, and the 1 ,420,000l. so adjudged, 
together with interest on such difference, 
from the Ist day of June 1804 (to which 
day the interest on the sums adjudged, had, 
by order of the Commissioners been cal- 
culated) constitutes the sum for which the 
Petitioners make the present application, 
25 March 1812. 














